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PREFACE. 


TO  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  on  which 
I  have  adventured  to  write,  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
mig^t  be  unwise.  Every  reader  must  know,  that  the  aera 
is  eventful  and  interesting :  an  expatiation,  therefore,  on  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  theme,  would  cmly  mani- 
fest the  imprudence  of  the  choice,  should  the  execution 
prove  inadequate*  I  am  fully  aware,  that  maiiy  votaries  of 
historical  literature  deem  it  more  difficult  to  write  a  histo- 
ry of  present  times,  than  of  remote  transactions :  expe* 
rience,  however,  does  not  confirm  the  opinion,  as  some  of 
the  most  authentic  and  impartial  works  have  recorded 
events  which  passed  during  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Ci- 
tation of  instances  would  be  superfluous,  both  to  classical  . 
and  modem  readers.  The  reader  who  is  competent  to  the 
task  of  composing  a  history,  may  execute  the  work  on  a  co- 
temporary  subject,  as  easily  as  on  any  o^er.  The  peculiar 
difficulty  belonging  to  a  performance  of  this  kind,  is  to 
avoid  prejudice  and  partiality  ;  yet  it  is  no  more  impracti- 
cable tor  an  historian  to  deliver  the  truth  respecting  living 
characters,  than  for  a  witness  to  deliver  faithful  testimony 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  An  ardent  parti- 
zan  of  any  of  the  great  political  leaders,  might  find  it  im- 
possible to  render  impartial  justice  in  a  narrative  which  in- 
cludes their  conduct;  but  a  writer  that  is  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  the  parties,  has  no  motive  to  distort  truth  for  the 
sake  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
that  no  valid  objection  can  lie  against  the  choice  of  the 
dieme,  except  such  as  my  refer  to  the  competence  of  the 
authiMT.  On  this  subject  it  would  ill  biecome  me  to  speak ; 
in  a  few  words,  however,  I  shall  mention  the  reasons  which 
determined  me  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking,  hop- 
ing they  may  serve  as  an  apology  to  those  who  may  think 
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that  I  have  made  an  essay  beyond  my  strength.  Having 
devoted  die  chief  part  of  my  literary  attention  to  biographic 
cal  and  historical  studies,  L  conceived  an  idea  many  years 
ago  of  writing  a  history,  choosing  for  my  subject  the  trans- 
actions and  events  with  which  I  was  chieffy  conversant, 
and  by  which  I  was  most  deeply  interested  and  impressed. 
Britain,  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  appeared 
to  me  to  afford  a  scope  for  narration  and  reflection,  equal 
to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  history ;  and  I 
cherished  a  hope  of  being  able,  some  time  or  otiier,  to  com- 
plete a  narrative  of  that  period. 

Commencing  literary  adventure  widi  more  moderate 
pursuits,  progressive  encouragement  emboldened  me  to  at-* 
tempt  the  Life  of  Burke.  The  subject  naturally  called  my 
attention  to  more  recent  transactions  and  events  than  those 
which  I  had  originally  proposed ^^i  to  narrate  ;  and  with 
proud  pleasure  I  contemplated  the  efforts  of  my  country, 
displaying  in  arduous  struggles  the  exhaustless  abundance 
of  British  resourced,  and  the  invincible  force  of  die  British 
character ;  still  more  strikingly  manifested  in  the  times  in 
which  I  live,  than  even  those  which  had  immediately  or 
shorUy  preceded. 

The  reception  which  that  work  met  from  the  ptiblic,  and 
from  all  the  reviewers  at  the  time,  of  whatever  party  or  pa-^ 
litical  sentiments,  inspired  me  witii  hopes  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  execute  a  wt>rk  not  uninteresting  or  unimpor- 
tant to  others,  on  a  subject  the  examination  of  which  was 
so  pleasing  and  instructive  to  myself.  Other  gentiemen,  I 
was  aware,  had  handled  the  same  period  ;  but,  without  dis^ 
cussing  the  literary  merits  of  either  Messrs.  Macfisu-lane  or 
Belsham,  I  readily  saw,  and  knew  the  worid  believed,  that 
both  these  gentlemen  were  rather  repeaters  of  party  no-- 
tions  and  reports,  than  original  composers  of  authentic  and 
impartial  history ;  the  ground,  therefore,  did  not  appeu-  to 
me  to  be  pre-occupied. 

For  materials,  besides  examining  all  the  periodical  and 
occasional  narratives  of  the  times,  I  carefully  investigated 
state  papers,  and  many  other  written  documents ^  with  which 
I  had  been  liberally  furnished  by  private  communication. 
For  political,  commercial,  naval,  and  military  information, 
I  applied  to  men  who  were  most  conversant  in  these  sub- 
jects,  and  fortunately  never  applied  in  vain.  By  conversa- 
tion with  intelligent  and  experienced  gentiemen  both  in  the 
land  and  sea  service,  I  acquired  as  much  knowledge  of 
their  respective  professions,  as  enabled  me  to  comprehend 
the  general  tactics  and  discipline,  their  progressive  im- 
provements, and  actual  state ;  and  thus,  in  ev^ry  particu- 
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lar  action^  to  trace  the  cause  and  operation  whence  the 
event  resulted.  The  financial  history  and  situation  of  the 
country,  I  studied  in  the  most  approved  works  ;  and  in  of  « 
ficial  documents,  for  access  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
private  friendship  of  a  member  of  the  legislature*  Where 
my  subject  required  legal  investigation,  in  addition  to  read'* 
ing,  I  had  recourse  to  eminent  counsellors ;  and  to  a  gen-» 
tleman,  who  is  now  about  to  leave  a  country  adorned  by 
his  genius  and  erudition,  I  am  peculiarly  indebted  for  many 
of  the  ideas  that  will  be  f6und  m  the  parting  view  of  lord 
Mansfield.  In  short,  on  every  topic  that  required  either 
narrative  or  discussion,  I  have  consulted  the  most  authen- 
tic evidence,  and  the  best  approved  judges^ 

In  the  disposition  of  my  materials,  I  h^ve  adopted  the 
following  plan.  Previous  to  the  comniencement  of  the 
History,  there  is  an  Introduction,  which  traces  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  England  in  internal  prosperity  and 
strength,  as  well  as  in  estimation  and  importance  among 
foreign  powers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war  1756.  A  preliminary  chapter  contains  the  causes 
and  outiine  of  hostilities,  with  the  internal  transactions  and 
state  of  the  country  during  tiie  last  years  of  the  late  king ; 
in  order  that  the  reader,  having  before  him  at  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  majesty,  the  outset  of  national  affairs, 
foreign  and  domestic,  may  more  easily  perceive  progres- 
sion and  result.  Botii  in  the  Introduction  and  History,  it 
has  been  my  endeavour  to  place  in  a  just  and  striking  lig^t 
the  force  of  the  British  character,  formed  and  invigorated 
by  the  British  constitution ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  Bri- 
taun^  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  prospers  and  conquers,  be- 
cause she  excels  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  is  the  moral  les- 
son which  my  narrative  attempts  to  inculcate  :  and  if  I  do 
not  succeed^  the  deficiency  is  in  myself,  and  not  in  my  sub- 
ject. It  is  possible  that  my  narrative  may  be  charged  with 
national  partiality :  I  confess  I  love  my  country,  and  hate 
her  oiemies  ;  and  if  this  be  a  crime,  I  must  plead  guilty. 
I  trust,  however,  that  notwithstanding  my  warm  affection 
for  Britain,  and  my  admiration  of  her  stupendous  efibrts,  I 
shall  be  found,  even  in  reciting  the  contests  with  her  foes, 
to  have  rigidly  adhered  to  historical  truth,  and  done  jus- 
tice to  the  exertions  of  her  enemies  ;  who,  in  disciplined 
valour,  genius,  and  power,  far  surpassed  any  foes  that  were 
ever  opposed  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

Such  are  the  object,  plan,  and  distribution  of  this  present 
History ;  and  if  its  execution  be  received  with  equal  favour 
as  my  former  labours,  it  will  answer  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  author. 
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ProfiKarfre  Improrement  of  England— in  IntenuJ  Prosperity  tnd  Strength 
—in  Estimatioo  and  impoitaiice  among  Foreign  Powers. 

ANCIENT  writers  agree,  in  supposing  that  the  first  in-  Vint  inha- 
habitants  of  Britain,  migrated  from  the  continent  This  opi-  n*^^  ®^ 
nion  is  founded  on  their  language,  manners,  institutions,  reli-  ''"^''* 
^on,  and  complexion ;  in  which  they  closely  resembled  the 
neighbouring  Celts.  Their  governments,  though  monarchical, 
were  free;  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  druidical  super- 
stition ;  their  only  records  were  the  songs  of  their  bards.  They 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  inspired  with  mu- 
taal  jealousy,  and  respectively  agitated  by  internal  dissentions : 
trat  though  similar  to  the  continental  Gauls  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious establishments,  and  in  general  character,'  yet  being 
fiirther  removed  from  the  centre  of  civilization,  they  were  still 
more  barbarous  in  their  manners.  Their  possessions  and  their 
wants  were  equally  limited ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  Subsisting  by  the  chase,  by  pasturage,  and 
imperfect  agriculture;  clothed  with  the  skins  ot  beasts,  which 
their  fields  and  forests  supplied,  and  dwelling  in  huts  raised  in 
their  woods  and  marshes,  they  neither  sought  nor  knew  the 

Sleasures  of  foreign  luxury.  In  this  uncultivated  state,  they 
iacovered  that  masculine  Void  ness  and  strength  of  character^ 
by  which  their  successors  haye  been  distinguished  in  all  th^ 
stages  of  progressive  improvev^ent.  Ready  and  willing  to 
eontritrate  whatever  efforts  their  country  might  require,  they 
spumed  at  compulsion.  The  commons  retained  a  ^eater 
degree  of  power  than  amone  their  Gallic  kinsmen.  Like  all 
European  barbarians,  warlike  and  ferocious,  they  exercised 
their  prowess  in  insular  contentions,  without  attempting  to  in- 
.  terfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  Their  military  force 
eonsisted  in  their  infantry,  which  wanted  only  discipline  and 
skill  to  have  opposed  with  effect  even  the  Roman  legions. 
Intestine  divisions  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  enemy's 
armies  under  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of  Agricola.  Chased 
from  the  verdant  and  fertile  fields  of  southern  Britain,  liberty 
jooght,  found,  and  preserved  an  asvlum  in  the  bleak  and  bar# 
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Effects  of  ren  fastnesses  of  Caledonia.    Tlie  victor,  in  conformitj^  io  the 
the  Ro-     Roman  system,  having  subju^^ted  the  defenders  of  their  coun- 


^^g^       try,  from  mildness  of  disposition  and  soundness  of  policy,  endea- 
voured  to  render  the  chains  which  he  had  imposed,  easy  and 
agreeable.    He  taudit  them  the  Roman  language  and  manners, 
instructed  them  in  Tetters  and  science,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
relish  for  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  of  polished  life. 
That  both  the  new  acquisition,  and  the  legions  which^defended  it, 
night  be  secure  from  the  northern  incursions  of  the  unconquer- 
ed  mountaineers,  he  formed  a  line  of  posts  alon^  the^  Scottish 
isthmus.    Defended  by  these  and  subsequent  fortifications,  pro- 
tected by  the  conqueror's  forces,  acquiescing  willingly  in  the  do- 
minion of  their  masters,  more  effectually  and  durably  subdued 
by  their  arts  than  their  arms,  the  once  bold,  hardy,  and  indepen- 
dent Britons  became  the  timid,  effeminate,  and  servile  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Detached  from  the  continent,  this  pro- 
vince enjoyed  ph>found  tranquillity,  long  after  the  irruptions  of 
northern  barbarians  had  pervaded  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  skilful  avarice  of  its  conquerors  discovered  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Britain ;  the  general  fertility  of  its  soil ;  tlie  richness 
of  its  pastures ;  the  abundai^ce  of  its  flocks,  sucore  from  wild 
beasts  and  venomous  serpents ;  the  value  of  its  minerals ;  the 
number  and  conveniencies  of  its  harbours,  equally  adapted  to 
commerce  and  defence.     From  her  civilized  subduers,  ttritaia 
first  learned  the  powers  which  she  possessed,  and  which,  inspir- 
ed by  liberty,  and  enlightened  by  knowledge,  she  has  since  car- 
ried to  so  unparalleled  an  extent. 
Romttif         The  progress  of  northern  invaders  at  length  compelled  the 
evacuate    ewperors  of  now  enervated  Rome,  to  recall  their  legions  from 
Britain,      distant  frontiers,  that  they  mig^t. defend  the  metropolis.     Va- 
luable as  Britain  was,  they  were  necessitated  to  evacuate  that 
island  for  ever.    Debilitated  by  long  peace,  and  dejected    by 
lon^  slavery,  the  southern  Britons  had  now  to  encounter  fe- 
rocious foes,  against  whom  the  strength  of  Roman  fortifications* 
and  the  dread  of  Roman  discipline,  had  hitherto  aflforded  them 
Pictsand  sufficient   protection.    The   ricts   and   Scots,  who  dwelt   in 
fScou.       the  northern  parts  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  made   in- 
cursions upon  their  peaceable  arid  effeminate  neighbours  ;  and 
beside  the  temporary   depredations    which    they   committed, 
these  combined  nations  threatened  the   whole  province    with 
Mbjection,  or  what  the  inhabitants   more  dreaaed,  with   uni- 
versal plunder  and  devastation.^    Unable  to  defend  themselves, 
the  Britons  applied   for  assistance  to  their  late  masters.     A 
single  legion,  sent  to  their  succour  freed  their  couutry   from 
its  desultory  invaders ;   and,   having  effected  its  deliverance^ 
again  returned  to  the  continent    The  Britons  were  once  more 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  their  impetuous  neighbours.     Still 

'  See  Hume,  voL  i.  p.  7. 
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STATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

too  little  iJMifed  to  war,  to  recover  the  ralour  of  their  ancestors* 
thejr  sgsio  sought  security  from  foreign  protectors. 

Stretched  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Germany,  and  op- 
posite to  Britain,  were  the  Saxons,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  Saxoiu. 
warlike  tribes  of  their  nation.  Hardj  and  intrepid  in  everj 
kind  of  warfare,  from  their  maratime  situation,  thej  were  pe- 
culiarly addicted  to  nautical  expeditions*  Originally  fishermen, 
they  had  become  pirates;  they  possessed  arms  and  ships,  the 
art  of  navigatioo,  and  the  habit  of  naval  war.  Invading  and 
despoiling  the  neighbouring  coasts,  they  had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  depredations  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  British 
channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Romans  had  been  fre- 
quently successful  in  repelling  these  piratical  efibrts,^  but  they 
could  not  prevent  them  from  being  renewed  with  increased 
force.  The  dissolution  of  the  Roman  power  encouraged  the 
Saxons  to  repeat  their  incur^ns  Into  southern  Europe;  they 
were  a  terror  to  other  nations. 

Such  was  the  people  to  whom  the  Britons  applied  for  aid. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  the  time, 
easily  persuaded  their  countrymen  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
which  appeared  to  them  to  promise  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  valour,  and  acquiring  plunder.  Preparing  a  consi- 
denible  force,  they  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  immediate- 
ly marched  to  defend  the  Britons  from  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
They  were  speedily  successful  against  the  ravagers  of  southern 
Britain.  Rescued  from  their  enemies,  the  Britainsnow  expect- 
ed to  enjoy  tranquillity,  under  the  protection  of  their  warlike 
allies.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  a  state  cannot  long 
enjoy  independence  and  security,  that  trusts  to  any  effiirts  but 
its  own.  The  Saxons  seeing,  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
overthrew  the  Picts  and  Scots,  how  easily  a  people  could  be 
conquered  that  were  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  invaders,  soon 
formed  the  project  of  subjugating  the  Britons  themselves.  They 
were  allured  by  the  fertility,  verdure,  and  riches  of  the  country ; 
and  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  exchanging  for  it,  the  barren, 
bleak,  and  indigent  regions  of  uncultivated  Germany.  Of  these 
advantages  they  informed  their  countrymen,  and  soon  received 
re-enforcements,  which  enabled  tliem  easily  to  subdue  that  part 
of  the  country  which  they  had  first  known  and  attempted.  I1ie 
ready  establishment  that  the  Saxons  acquired  in  Kent  under 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  invited  other  hordes  to  invade  diiferent 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Britons  by  degrees  recovered  that 
valour*  which  their  ancestors  had  exerted  against  the  conquerors 
of  the  world :  the  contest  became  arduous  and  bloody :  many 
deeds  of  heroism  were  performed  by  the  defenders  of  their  liber- 


>  Gibbon,  voL  iv.  p.  39. 

*  Gibbon  places  the  connge  and  perMvemnce  with  which  the  Britotis 
resisted  the  Sszons,  in  a  more  striking  light  than  anv  other  bfstoriftn.  Sr€e 
History,  voL  xi.  p.  385,  to  393, 

Vol.  I.  S 
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ties,  as  well  as  by  ambitious  a^ressors.    The  fsme  of  prince 

Arthur,  though  the  theme  of  chivalrous  mythology^  and  poetic 
fiction,  is  allowed  by  our  historians  to  have  its  foundation  in 
truth.'  In  the  darkness  of  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of 
civilization,  Britain  wanted  not  leaders  and  soldiers  to  combat 
the  assailants  of  her  independence.  The  natives*  however. 
Were  yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  losses  of  the 
Saxons  were  supplied  by  recruits  from  the  continent.  After  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Germans  fully  established  them- 
selves, by  exterminating  the  ancient  possessors.  The  Saxons* 
in  forming  their  heptarchy,  having  extirpated  the  Britons,  in- 
troduced into  this  island  the  manner^  and  institutions  of  their 
native  land,  and  effected  a  revolution  more  complete  than  that 
which  conquest  has  usually  produced.'  The  elegance  and  re- 
finement which  had  begun  to  spread  through  Britain  while  a 
Roman  province,  were  now  totally  overwhelmed  by  barbarity. 
Cbancter  But,  uncouth  as  their,  manners  were,  the  Saxons  possessed 
oTthe  Sax- vigorous  understandings,  undaunted  courage,  supported  by 
^'*'  great  bodily  strength,  and  inspirited  by  an  ardent  love  of  liber- 

ty. Their  several  systems  of  policy,  formed  upon  the  principles 
of  their  ancestors,  as  consecrated  to  immortality  by  the  pen  of 
Tacitus,  uniting  kings,  chiefs,  and  commons,  were  the  rude  but 
strong;  foundation  ofthat  constitution,  which  their  descendants, 
inheriting  the  force  of  their  character,  now  enjoy  and  preserve. 
When  they  had  settled  themselves  beyond  all  question  and  dis- 
pute as  masters  of  southern  Britain,  the  Saxons  soon  disconti- 
nued intercourse  with  their  German  countrymen,  and  maintain- 
ed little  connection  with  any  foreign  country.  Adhering  to  the 
;  superstition  of  their  forefathers,  they  had  broken  one  powerful 
tie,  by  which  manjr  of  the  Britons  were  attached  to  christain 
Europe.     Having,  in  the  products  of  their  new  possession,  sup- 

tlies  for  their  wants,  they  rarely  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
nowledge  of  other  countries  for  the  sake  of  commercial  bene- 
fits.   From  their  insular  situation,  together  with  the  state  of 
their  continental  neighbours,  who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  dis- 
putes with  adjoining  principalities,  or  internal  arrangements, 
they  had  no  hostile  interference  with  foreign  countries;  nei- 
ther religion,  traffic,  nor  jarring  pretensions,  engaged   them 
in  amity,  nor  involved  them  in  war,  with  the  nations  of  the 
continent. 
SUiall  con-     Since  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar,  Britain  was  never  so  de- 
'^^^di      ^^^^^  ^rom  external  politics,  as  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
continent  ^^^^  heptarchy.    Religion  restored  the  intercourse  which  had 
during  the  formerly  subsisted  between  Britain  and   the  continent    The 
beptar-     conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  beside  the  im- 

<^>-  .       portant  effects  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
Religion     "^  r  r 

fim  opens     i  see  Don  Quixote. 

•  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  and  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  390 ;  with  tbeir  respec- 
fiTe  autborities. 

3  RobevtiMm'8  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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Mid  diBiMiftitions  of  its  new  votaries,  proTed  the  means  aj    . 
of  openh^  a  political  connexion  between  this  island  and  less  ^'|^^. 
faarbiiraas  r^ons.    Coincidence  of  theological  opinion  gradu-^^£j. 
allj  ntrodnced  coatmnntcations  upon  other  sahjects ;  the  king-  rope. 
doiiis  of  tiie  heptarchj  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  af- 
6trs  of  their  southern  neighboors,  and  to  conceive  that  a  naval 
ferce  waathe  most  effectual  means  of  defence  and  security  to 
islaoiiers.    Tboiigh  the  internal  contests  between  tiie  several  Saxons  be- 
priaces  iuid  prevented  this  newl j  discovered  poficv  from  being  f^^  ^^^' 
earned  iBto  extensive  execution,  yet  one  prince  (Offa  of  Mercia)  ^hHinMr- 
set  the  example ;  and,  when  France  under  Charlemagne  had  (j^„^  ^  * 
Haeo  to  a  great  pitch  of  power  and  opulence,  encouraged  com- navalforce 
■eroep  and  formed  a  navy,  as  the  certain  security  of  this  coun-  and  of 
try  aeaioat  the  coaqoerors  of  the  continent*     Offa  perceived  <^o™- 
the  aivaiitage  to  be  derived  from  foreign  trade  being  carried  on  ™^'^' 
hj  his  own  sobjects,  and  for  that  purpose  concluded  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  French  monarch. 

When  the  heptarchy  was  consolidated  under  Egbert  into  the 
kingdooi  of  England,  circumstances  became  more  auspicious  to 
the  comnerdal  and  political  aggrandizement  of  the  country. 
This  Kvatation  favoured  loterBiu  trade,  by  putting  a  period  to 
iafesfiae  wars,  and  rendering  the  communication  between  the 
sevcfaf  parts  of  England  more  secure  and  free  z  it  was  friendly 
to  exteraal  commerce,  by  making  the  English  monarchy  a  great- 
er ohfect  to  forei^  merchants,  and  the  English  monarchs  of 
greater  consideratioo  in  foreign  countries.  Still  the  An^lo  Sax* 
ons  were  defective  in  that  nautical  power  which  their  situation 
reqofred,  and  its  resources  admitted. 

jbefHrodatioDS  committed  bv  a  new  enemy,  who  invaded  the  fisnea 
coastat,  eoBvinced  the  English  of  the  necessity  of  equipping  a 
aaritime  force.  The  Saxons,  who  had  remained  in  Oermanj 
vhea  their  brethren  established  themselves  in  Britain,  continued 
to  laaiotain  the  character,  and  follow  the  pursuits  of  their  an- 
cestors, bein^  distinguished  for  naval  power,  and  becoming, 
from  its  exertion  in  piracy,  formidable  to  all  the  southern  coasts. 
As  tliey  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  superstition,  Charlemagne 
ladertoolL  their  conversion  by  means  more  agreeable  to  the  vio- 
ieat  b^try  of  the  benighted  ages,  than  to  the  generosity,  mag- 
naaimty  and  wisdom  of  his  own  character.  In  the  progress  of 
his  conquests  having  subdued  northern  Germany,  by  the'  most 
rtt;orwas  edicts  against  paganism  he  endeavoured  to  esUblish 
(£ristiaiiity,  and  severely  popish  the  transgressors  of  his  de- 
creeSy  in  numy  instances  decimating  the  refractory."  Some  of 
these  pagans  complied  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  con- 
qaeror ;  while  others,  more  intrepia  and  independent,  refused  to 
yield  to  injunctions  so  cruelly  enforced,  and,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  persecation,  retired  into  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  JatUnd. 


r  Heiiiy*s  Hittoiy  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  196. 
e,  voL  L  p.  43, 
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Meeting  there  with  inhabitants  of  strotlar  mantierai  inslitutlotii« 
and  rehgioas  faith,  they  easily  coalesced  with  the  ancient  pos* 
sessors,  and  having  assumed  a  common  appellatioii,,the  Saxons 
and  Jutlanders,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  commenced  a  very  extensive  system  of  maritime 
invade       invasion  :  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  induced  to  Tisit  Bng- 
England,   land,  at  that  time  unprotected  by  an  adequate  naval  force.    In 
their  inroads  they  showed  that,  thongli  barbarians,  they  were 
not  destitute  of  judgment  or  prudence.    Learning  that  the  na* 
tives  M'ere  as  valiant  soldiers  as  themselves,  they  trusted  chiefly 
to  their  skill  and  activity  as  sailors ;  and  having  previously  ex- 
ptored  the  state  of  the  coasts,  they  landed  in  the  most  d^ence- 
fess  and  fertile  parts ;  which  having  pillaged  before  an  English 
force  could  assemble,  they  retired  to  their  ships ;  and  soon  after 
descended,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  success,  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast.    These  enterprises  harassed  the  vigor- 
ous reign  of  Egbert,  who  had  not  acquired  the  only  force  by 
which  they  cbuM  have  been  effectually  repressed,    elated  with 
their  success,  and  farther  encouraged  by  the  feebleness  and  in* 
action  of   the    superstitious  Ethel  wolf,   they  enlarged    their 
schemes,  and  formed  the  project  of  subduing  the  whole  of  that 
country,  with  the  devastation  of  whose  coasts  they  had  hitherto 
been  contented.    During  the  reign  of  this  weak  prince  and  his 
elder  sons,  the  Danes  made  rapid  strides  to  the  attainment  of 
their  object;  when  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  his  youngest  son, 
Alfred,  not  only  extricated  his  country  from  present  danger, 
but  established  tlie  most  effectual  means  of  future  security  and 
aggrandizement  to  the  kingdom. 
Alfred  dig-     Having  restored  his  country  from  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
cemathat  subjection,  to  honour,  independence,  and  glory,  the  illustrious 
tv andac^*  Alfred  turned  his  philosophic  mind  to  a  comprehensive  survey 
^andize-  ^^  ^^  situation  and  circumstances,  and  its  relation  to  foreign 
mentof     powers.    He  saw  that  the  safety  and  greatness  of  England 
Engrland    must  chiefly  depend  upon  maritime  effort    To  promote  trade, 
must  arise  j^^j  ^q  establish  a  navy,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  waa 
navy.  *'   *  principal  object  of  his  renowned  administration.    For  the  at- 
tainment of  these  purposes,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  inquisitiTe 
spirit  incident  to  genius,  he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign and  even  remote  countries.    His  agents  not  only  explored 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  but  investigated  the 
state  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian gulf.    He  introduced  new  manufactures,  which  furnished 
many  articles  for  exportation,  as  well  as  for  consumption  within 
the  kingdom.    By  his  inventive  talents,  he  made  ^eat  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  ship-building.    The  vessels  constructed  un- 
der his  direction,  were  much  superior  to  any  that  were  known 
in  the  northern  or  western  seas,  in  the  three  important  qualities 
of  celerity,  force,  and  fociltty  of  management.^    As  the  founder 

<  Heniy^  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
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uf  So^iih  jaiispnid^iioe,  and  the  esUblisber  of  iiitaiisl  Mourilgr 
and  traa^litj,  Alfred  is  not  iriore  deaenredlj  celebrated,  than  Alfred 
aft  the  IfModcr  ef  Kng Uah  navigatioD  and  commerce,  and  the  founder  of 
eateUi^ier  of  external  aecurity  and  greatness*    This  extraordi^  Kn|^ 
wuj  prince  to  clearly  demonstrated  and  vigoroaslj  pursued  the*^^"^^, 
rsal  intenats  of  hia  conntry,  that  other  Anglo.  Saxon  kineSi  ac-  vigation, 
oordinc  Hi  their  adoption  or  neglect  of  the  policy  of  Alfred  sue*  and  com- 
ceeded  in  reaiating  the  effbrts  of  foreign  ^gressors.    The  abili*  nierce. 
ties  and  vigour  of  the  English  sovereigns  for  several  generations 
ntintained  a  powerful  navy,  which  prevented  the  northern 
planderera  6xnii  seriously  infesting  a  country  so  strongly  secu-- 
red,  and  impdled  them  to  seek  pillage  and  settlement  among 
wr  cootiBeiital  neighbours. 

The  weakness  of  Ethelred  in  the  neglect  and  mismanage- 
Dient  of  naval  a&irs,  manifested  in  its  effects  the  wisdom  of 
Alfred,  as  clearly  as  it  was  shown  in  the  able  measures  of  his^ 
immediate  successors  ;  for  when  the  system  of  defence,  which 
Alfred  by  fats  precept  and  example  inculdate<l,  was  either  aban- 
doned M-  feebly  executed,  the  evils  recurred,  which  he  had  so 
vi«oroiiMy  repelled  and  afterwards  prevented.   But,  thougli  the 
invainoin  of  the  Danes  impressed  the  English  with  a  high  idea 
of  fhe  importance  of  commerce,  it  was  rauier  with  the  view  of 
aflbrdh^  the  means  of  defence,  than  of  being  productive  of 
prosperity  and  civilization.   Export  traffic,  so  much  interrupted 
by  northern  cruisers,  did  not,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  rise  to* 
that  magnitade  which  AHred  had  proposed  and  expected.    The 
total  subjection  of  England  to  the  Danes  was  salutary  to  tho 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  by  pottine  an  end  to  those  bloody 
irars  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  raged  about  forty 
years  with  little  intermission.  Canute  the  Grea^  a  wise  as  welt ' 
as  a  warlike  prince,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
En^ish  snhjects,  by  affording  them  the  moat  effectual  protec- 
tion, and  every  eneouraseibent  in  his  power.    He  employed  the 
iafloence  which  his  high  reputation,  extensive  dominions,  and 
Blighty  forte  had  obtained,  among  foreign  princes,  to  procure 
fiivoors  and  privileges  from  them  to  his  trading  subjects.   From 
kis  time,  daring  the  reign  of  his  sons,  and  after  the  restoration 
«l  the  Saxon  line,  the  navigatimi  and  commerce  of  England 
ccatinned  comparatively  flourishing  till  the  conquest.     The 
Danes,  having  betaken  themselves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
no  laager  disturbed  their  neighbours  by  piracy.   By  the  c(rti test  Contest 
vith  the  northern  navigators,  the  Anglo  Saxons  were  losers  in^*^  f^^ 
the  interruption  of  agriculture  and  of  internal  improvement,  ^^fj!^,^ 
but  gainers  in  acquiring  naval  power,  commercial  ideas,  and  ^J^  he^t- 
promoting  an  intercourse  with  the  continent.    From  the  ^cces-  ficial  to 
»on  of  Canute,  when  the  internal  disadvantages  ceased  to  England, 
be  felt,  and  the  external  advantages  increased,  the  benefit 
which  they  now  derived,  exceed^  the  loss  that  they  had 
formerly    incurred.      Though    England,   from    religion,   had 
Hidierto  some  intercourse  with    southern  Europe,  her  chief 
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pgtiiieal  couMxiim  was  with  the  nordi.  She  had  very  tittle 
accfuaintance  with  her  adjacent  neighbours  the  French.  The 
coiK)ue«t  of  the  kio^om  by  WiUiaai  of  Normaadj,  made  » 
moKit  important  chanp;e,  both  in  her  internal  state*  and  in  her 
relation  to  the  continent. 

Complicated  as  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature,  and  ex* 
tensive  in  its  subjects,  it  was  extremely  simple  in  its  principle* 
and  confined  in  its  original  objects:  it  was  a  policy,  which, 
overlooking  every  other  consideration,  narrowed  its  previsioii 
to  nationaT  defence  ;^  and  was  merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee 
of  acquisitions  proceeding  from  conquest.  The  leaders  and 
officers  amimg  the  northern  8ubduers  of  middle  and  southern 
Europe,  in  their  respective  tribes  and  divisions,  entered  into 
agreements  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  by  other  invaders.  The  insulated  state  of  the  An* 
glo  Saxons  rendering  them  less  exposed  to  ambitious  depreda* 
tors  than  their  coutioental  neighbours,  the  feudal  system  had 
not  been  established  in  England.  The  people  had  retained 
more  of  the  ancient  German  liberty  than  on  the  continent, 
where  an  enslaving  acistocracjr  was  generally  prevalent.  Hence 
was  preserved  that  spirit  of  freedom,  which  the  mast  aspiring 
monarchs  could  never  thoroughly  subdue,  and  which  has  ren« 
dered  this  comparatively  small  territery,  this  '*  little  body  witb 
a  mighty  heart!"  the  admiration  and  terror  of  most  extensive 
and  powerful  empires.  The  manners  of  the  Saxons,  tliough 
rude  and  unpolished,  were  frank,  maal^,  and  independent ;  to- 
tally void  of  that  servility  and  submissiveness  which  character- 
ize  the  subjects  of  either  mcmarchical  or  aristocratical  slavery ; 
they  were  barbarians,  it  is  true,  but  bold  and  generous.  The 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Normans  effected  a  considera- 
ble change ;  though  by  no  means  like  that  by  the  Saxons,  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  laws  and  manners.  William  attempted  to 
model  bis  new  dominions  according  to  the  feudal  system,  with 
partial,  but  imperfect  success.  The  Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  con- 
tinuing, extended  to  the  Normans,  with  whom,  in  a  few  ages, 
the  former  inhabitants  became  entirely  intermixed ;  and  obtain- 
ed, from  the  pjrudence  of  wise,'  or  extorted  from  the  fears 
of  weak,'  princes,  the  revival,  and  even  the  improvement, 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  coristitution.  StilL  however,  the  Normaa 
(aws  and  establishments  subsisted  in  a  considerable  degree, 
and  long  continued  to  affect  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
people.^ 

The  changes  produced  by  the  Norman  conquest  were  still 
greater  at  tAe  beginning,  and  eventually  more  permanent  in 


<  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
»  Henry  1.  and  Henry  IL 

3  John  and  Henry  III.    See  Hume,  vot.  i.  and  Blackstone,  vol.  ir.  c.  33. 

4  Blackstone,  toI.  iv.  c.  39.  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Completion  of  the 
Brttiab  Constitution. 
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fAKf  reipeds,  tiim  in  ovr  laws  and  estabKshmentt.    H^nce  is  ttneiit«l 
to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  our  intercourse  with  middle  K^^^ope. 
and  soatbent  Europe,  and  especially  with  France*  which  has 
Corned  so  important  a  iiranch  of  oor  political  history.    From 
thst  growing  intercoorse  with  continental  Europe,  proceeded 
also,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  be^pnning  of  our  commercial 


efforts,  and  the  re^iTal  and  eitension  of  our  naval  force.    From  Origin  of 
the  pasaeseioa  of  Normandy  by  the  English  princes,  proceeded  ^*n  he* 
those  wars  which  so  long  raged  between  France  ana  England  ^|^!^]^ 


to  their  mutual  detriment.  The  crusades  at  certain  times  by  ^i.. 
giving  tben  identity  of  object,  produced  alliance ;  but  this  was  Frtnce. 
soon  after  followed  by  hostilities.  The  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  John,  abroaci  as  well  as  at  home,  produced  most  bene- 
ficial ellbcts  to  his  country.  The  murder  of  prince  Arthur  ex* 
cited  a  war,  which,  terminating  in  the  conquest  of  the  English 
doBsiBioBS  ID  France,  extirpate  the  principal  cause  of  dissen- 
tien;  while  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodneaa  of  Louis  IX.  maintained  a  long  peaee  between  the 
respective  kii^oms. 

The  loCtv  gentns,  comprehensive  wisdom,  and  intrepid  spint  Civil  sad 
of  ti^  first  Edward,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  two  grand  ob-^-'^^^ 
jects;  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  ^,^^  ^ 
in  England,  and  the  consolidation  of  Great  Britain  into  one 
kii^om*  Engaged  so  deeply  within  the  island,  he  was  involv- 
ed in  no  lasting  or  important  hostilities  with  the  continent. 
In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  feebleness  of  the 
son  in  Britain,  undid  a  great  part  of  what  the  abilities  of  the 
father  had  eIRicted  ;  and  with  the  continent  he  had  esublished 
no  material  connexion.  The  ambition  mingled  with  the  extra- 
ordinary qualities  of  his  celebrated  son  found  a  new  ground  of 
contest  with  France,  which  caused  great  disasters  to  both  kinc- 
doma.  Unwise  as  the  policy  was  imch  prompted  Edward  III. 
to  seek  the  soivereignty  of  a  kingdom  in  opposition  to  its  estab- 
lished laws,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country» 
kii  measares  for  executing  the  undertaking  were  concerted  with 
an  ability  worth?  of  his  character.  To  make  a  powerful  im- 
pression, formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with  continental 
stales,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  wider  intercourse 
with  Che  Ijow  Countries  and  Germany,  than  had  ever  existed  be- 
fore. The  first  important  consequence  resulting  from  Edward's 
alliance  with  the  Netherlands  was,  that  his  attention  was  there- 
by directed  to  naval  aflPairs.  After  the  revival  of  commerce, 
fir»t  by  the  Italian  states  in  the  south,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Ilanseatic  league  in  the  north  of  Europe,  centrical  position, 
naratime  situation,  fertility  of  soil,  and  industry  of  people,  be- 
ii^  fostered  under  a  government  of  less  feudal  sristocracy  and 
more  enlarged  freedom  than  prevailed  in  France  and  Germany, 
rendered  Flanders  the  medium  of  commercial  communication 
between  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  It 
nearly  monopolized  that  intermediate  traffic,  for  its  ncighbottrt 
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of  France  add 'Britain  made  no  attempt  i»  improye  their  re- 
«pe€ttve  opportonities  for  trade.     Bnalish  materials  indeed 
were  the  nrinjcipal  saMects  of  Flemiah  skill ;  from  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  ike  farms  and  paatuires  of  England,  Flanders  derived 
the  staple  of  her  flax  and  woolen  manufactures.    An  empori- 
um of  merchandize,  ahe  acquired  wealth  and  force ;  and  was 
Sdwiid     particularlj  distinguished  for  na^l  f»ower.    Resorting  to  Flan- 
III.  in        (lerg  to  promote  the  purposes  of.  the  military  alliance,  Edward 
Sloven   ^*®  °^*  •^^^  '"  oheervlng  the  political  state  of  that  country, 
the  impor-  His  perspioacioua  mind  discoirervd  the  oause  to  be,  its  commerce 
tance  of    and  manufactures.    He  endeavoured  to  excite  among  his  own 
manufac.    subjects,  that  spirit  of  industry,  which  he  found  so  beneficial  to 
tures  and  j^g  votaries ;  and  to  direct  it  to  those  objects  in  which  he  per- 
mcrce.      c«i^«d  its  effbrts  to  be  most  productive.    He  invited  Flemisii 
artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  commenced  the  woolea 
Directs      manufactures  in  his  -own  kingdom.    Knowing  his  people  to 
the  {penius  iiaye  genius,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  he  first  turned  those 
Bneitsh     V^^^^^*^^  towards  the  arts  which  have  raised  England  to  be  the 
subiectsto  ■o>*^<^^^^  among  commercial  nations.      As  Edward  I.  formed 
those  ob.  and  digested  English  jurisprudence,  so  admirably  fitted  for  ren* 
jeots.        dering  to  every  maa  his  n^t^  and  guarding  his  property ;  Ed- 
ward III.  laid  the  foundation  of  that  skill,  and  those  effbrts, 
which  have  acquired  to  Eogliahroen  so  much  property  to  se- 
cure.   From  his  engagements  with  Flanders  originated  naval 
.victory,^  which  united  with  his  commercial  views  to  impress  on 
Raiaes       bis  mind  -the  importance  of  maratime  power.    The  splendid 
Enjpland    achievements  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  so  clorious  to  English  va- 
toinflu,.    lour,  and  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Edward  and  his  re- 
?e  a^lirs  Qowned  son,  combining  with  the  admired  talents  and  character 
of£urope.  of  both,  ^ve  to  them  and  their  country  a  weight  in  other  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms,,  which  England  had  never  before  possessed. 
The  irritation  of  the  contest  produced  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
between  the  two  first  nations  of  the  modern  world.    Frequent 
,  wars  impeded  the  advances  of  both  to  an  opulence  and  power 
suited  to  their  reapective  genius  and  character.    The  reign  of 
Edward  III.  may  be  considered  in  English  history,  as  the  great 
t  epoch  of  commencing  manufactures  and  commerce  in  this  na- 
:tion ;  as  the  period  when  England  began  to  have  an  extensive 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent;  and  when  a  spirit  of 
regular  and  permanent  hostility  first  broke  out  between  Eng> 
land  and  France* 
Cauata  Though  the  basis  of  British  commerce  and   naval   power 

that  re-  was  80  ably  and  skilfully  laid  by  Edward,  yet  general  causes 
taided  the  i^nd  particular  events  long  retarded  the  superstrocture.  The 
oFeS^^"  martial  spirit  prevalent  in  England,  when  intermingled  with  the 
waid'a  po*  P**'^^  ^^  feudal  aristocracy,  represented  the  manu&ctnrer  and 
licy.  mercliant  as  despicable,  in  comparison  to  the  soldier;  and 
while  the  warUke  character  of  the  times  depreciated  in  thfst 

iOffSlatse,Jaiie,1340. 
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Ike  MtiteliQii  Ml  «hich  Amt  . 
WIB  fc«U.  wd  (iiMkiM  from  them  the  vottrifea  ef 
]wB9«r  mi  bmm»  thcnWeact  aiid  tarbttkooe  of  those  rnde 
tfperfMdehiii^  the  securitj  of  pro^ertjr,  often  teeded  to  d^ 
Otroit  the  votaneo  of  interest  in  their  mercantile  ndtoBtnree^ 
He  ehirecftor  and  circamalaQaes  of  the  eecceediog  8ofveffeigne»  Feedd 
end  Ike  ceatcels  nbont  the  tkrode*  promoting  for  a  oeoturj  artitoci^* 
mililiqf  mmtfft  and  not  restraining  tartMileat  Tioienee  and  inv^  "^^ 
}iistioe»  jaterropted  the  nataral  progress  of  Edward's  plans.        c»«ct«r- 

Tht  fiNbleneaa  of  a  tong  minority,  the  fritrolitjr  and  prolmacj 
of  Bkhard^  peraoaal  character*  the  jarring  intecests  of  thelttclMfdit 
friooea  of  tka  liiood»  and  their  respective  pretensions  to  that 

Ever  wiiiGh  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  was  so  little  qoalk 
il  4a  heUp  prevented  any  advances  from  being  made  in  groAt 


shceMO  af  nbliey.  When  Richard'^  eceptre  was  wrostad 
Ihm  hie  wcam  beads  by  the  skill  and  force  of  a  powerfol  usm^ 
aer«  theta  etiU  cantinned  ia  the  kiagdam  groanae  of  fend  and 
msosad  very  aafr vonrable  to  natkmal  improveiaeati  Henry  Heniy  IV. 
I?«  peatidcnit  vig^ant,  and  wise,  comprehended  the  great  ia^ 
of  ceauaerce,  and  promoted  it  to  the  ntmost  of  hie 


paver.    Ha  fenvad  a  coaimercial  treaty  with  the  Hans-towv 
hante;  aad  promoted  the  settlement  of  mei 


'  mercaattle  foreign* 
em  aatUa  Uaown  kingdom.  He  devised  aad  encooraged  the 
fcrn^liaa  af  English  factaries  in  foreign  parts  $  a  propositioa, 
vhteh.  as  aar  knowledge  of  the  globe  enlac^ed,  aad  ear  intee* 
csarae  with  remote  countries  etfoaded,  has  m  sebae^ent  timee 
keen  expanded  into  a  grand  and  valoabie  system  of  coloniza* 
tiea.  Be»  like  his  grandfather,  eaw  how  necessary  saperiority 
at  eaa  was  to  the  security  aad  prosperity  of  Bogland,  and  madia 
it  one  af  Ida  chief  objects  to  maintain  a  formidable  oavy.«  He 
rnrnaniflird  artisans  and  amriners,  aad  incalcated  iadustry ;  but 
the  lanova  inearrectione  by  which  his  reign  was  distarbedf 
thoimli  all  aacoessfnily  quelled  by  his  conrage  aad  condnet,  \m- 
tenayUd  the  executaea  of  his  commercial  schemes. 

Tbaestiordinary  genius  of  Henry  V.,  equally  fitted  for  theHcmy  V. 
icU  aad  «he  cabinet,  directed  iU  eiertiens  chiefly  to  military 
snperierily  $  but  he  was  impreeeed  with  the  Importance  of  naval 
sbeqglk  to  England  t  he  was  aa  victorious  at  sea  as  at  land ; 
aad  ift  bin  leigB  the  fleeta  of  England  rode  triumphant  in  the 

Bpgeiiy  intent,  however,  on  conquering  France,  he  Atteinpe« 


coaid  aat  bes|tow  an  adequate  reg^  on  the  commercial  ad-  ^J^^^ 


t  of  biaUngdom.    After  this  great  prince  was  pi^ma-  j^^^ 
mrelj  eat  aK  the  first  years  of  bis  saa"^  reign  were  employed 
ia  Btttwats  to  preserve  and  eatend  his  father's  conquest  in  Heavy  yh 
Fnmee  $-Mt  the  sacceeding  part  of  hie  reign,  replete  witi  dis- 
aaafitare  abroad  end  discontent  at  home,  lost  the   national 
mperiacitr  bath  by  sea  aad  land.    The  renowned  eari  of  War-Wmof 
wicksiadeed,  xvceveiad  to  England  her  marii&ma  ^^KAaimk;^^^^^ 


» ntnrfB  JaEbatory,  vol.  x.  p.  2<3. 
Vol*  I.  r. 
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interrupt  biit  the  discords  ta  which  he  boob  took  bo  active  a  part,  and 
the  pro-  which  terminated  in  such  blood j  and  destructive  civil  wars^im- 
^ressWe  peded  industry,  commerce,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts,  and  involve 
mT^'  ^  England  in  grievous  calamities.  The  duke  of  York,  lineal 
England,  keir  to  the  crown,  induced  by  the  imbecility  of  the  reigning 
inUmal  prince,  with  probable  grounds  for  expecting  succeBS,  attempted 
and  extcT'  to  finish  the  usurpation  which  the  talents  and  character  of  the 
^'  two  preceding  monarchs  appeared  to  have  firmly  established : 

and  though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  attain  the  wished  for 
dignity,  yet,  seconded  and  supported  by  tlie  illustrious  War- 
wick, he  paved  the  wa^  for  the  speedy  accession  of  his  son. 
Edwatd        Edward  IV.  to  dissipation  and  profli^cy.  Joining  great  vi« 
IV.  £our  of  character  whenever  occasion  required  its  efforto,  ezertr 

mg  the  maritime  superiority  of  England  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, invaded  France  with  a  powerful  fleet.    But  the  civil  Wars 
that  recurred  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  together  with 
ihe  indolence  that  marked  his  conduct  when  not  stimulated  bj 
imperious  and  immediate  necessity,  prevented  the  promotion  of 
commercial  schemes  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  coud- 
'  try ;  of  which  the  state  at  that  time,  exhausted  by  long  wars 
and  general  devastation,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
success  of  arts  and  of  commerce.    The  short  and  cruel  reiga 
Richsfd    -of  Richard  III.,  principally  occupied  in  endeavourii^  to  re- 
1^*  .move  the  consequences  of  one  crime  by  the  commission  of 

^others,  was  toe  .much  engaged  in  massacre  and  proscription  to 
afford  him  leisure  and  attention  for  supporting  the  internal 
.prosperity  or  maritime  force  of  his  country.    The  recent  dis- 
comfiture of  the  English  in  France,  added  to  their  own  internal 
dissentions,  occasioned  great  distress,  depopulated  the  kingdom* 
i:etarded  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  increased  the  fero- 
city of  manners ;  while  the  profli^te  character  of  the  princes 
]of  the  house  of  York,  and  the  wickedness  which  they  excited 
.or  directed,  introduced  flagrant  depravity.    Edward  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  bv  military  force,  however 
well  founded  his  risht,  very  frequently  violated  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  and  tyrannized  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  pro- 
•perty  of  his  subjects.    His  courtiers  and  favourites  imitating  his 
.  example,.carried  cruelty  and  oppression  against  their  adversa- 
Civil  wtrs  ries  to  a  still  greater  pitch  than  even  Edward  himself.    The  an- 
redui^tbe  cient  nobility  of  England  were  almost  entirely  aiinihilated  by 
M^    "^  ^^®  dreadful  contests.    Her  own  faUl  dissentions,  added  to  her 
recent  discomfiture  in  France,  had  lessened  the  influence  of 
England  on  the  continent    During  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  her  progress  in  point  of  internal  civilizatioa 
and  prosperity  as  well  as  of  foreisn  influence,  was  little  propor- 
tioned to  her  intrinsic  powers.    Still,  however,  if  her  advances 
were  obstructed,  they  were  not  alto^ther  impeded.    Learning 
raised  her  head,  though  mingled  with  the  superstition  of  tiie 
cloisters,  in  which  she  had  been  cherished  and  preserved  from 
total  extinction.    Various  colleges  were  founded  and  institu- 
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ikms  |ir«iMCid,^idi  proved  oltiiiifttely  favminMe  to  tli6  Ikd* 
vancemttit  of  knowledge.  The  cultivated  taste  of  polished 
«B,  «r  the  enlarged  moral  and  political  science  of  enlightened 
prnfoaopherB,  were  not  to  be  expected  in  a  state  of  society 
cloodeo  with  darkness,  and  fettered  with  soperstition ;  yet  some 
of  the  aeedo  were  now  sown,  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
literatBre* 

The  cfcitii  of  reviving  learning,  thou^  not  very  jodiciOQsly  Efforts  of 
directed,  were  by  no  means  fei%le«    The  meta^ysical  theo-reTiving 
Icgf  of  the  schools,  or^nating  in  misapprehension  concerning  l^*"^"*!?' 
the  most  i^rofound  of  philosophers,^  was  not  devoid  of  Grecian 
acnteneaa ;  and  if  its  discoveries  did  not  greatly  expand  the 
aaderatandfti^  or  its  spirit  liberalize  the  sentiments,  yet  its 
csntestinBa^  1^  sharpening  and  invieoratiag  the  faculties,  paved 
the  way  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.    Increased 
sagacity  bcaap  to  pmduce  discussion  of  authority  in  matters  of 
thoMlit  and  reasoning :  the  bold  doctrines  of  Vrickliffe,  though 
diie%  onpOBed  by  menace  and  persecution,  still  excit^  a  few 
sf  the  aeigy  to  employ  more  rational  amiments.    Cotempo- 
rarv  or  eotkiterai  heresies  moved  some  ecclesiastics  to  prepare, 
by  literacy  vftNrt,  for  the  defence  of  tiie  exi«tin|r  superstition;, 
nile  Hhtj  ifisposed  and  formed  others  for  attacK.    But  erudi* 
lion,  naifwwfy'  as  it  was  still  diffused,  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  cfcorcfo.    Humphrey  of  Olocester  was  a  prince  of  con* 
aidersMe  teaming;*  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers,  ami  John  earl  of 
Worcester,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward,  were  emi* 
neat  €sr  literary  knowledge."    Gallant  and  meritorious  as  were 
many  «f  the  nobles,  who  perished  in  the  wars  between  Ltti* 
caster  and  York,  their  fall  tended  ultimately  to  the  reductiott 
of  the  fendal  aristocracy,  which,  though  never  so  entirely  pre* 
doBsomat  in  England  as  to  stifle  all  remains  of  Saxon  liberty, 
was  yet  sa  prevalent  as  greatly  to  encroach  on  Ae  constitu- 
tisDoi  rigjbts  of  a  free  people.    Generally  bloody  as  were  the 
var^  Ihe  animosity  of  contending  chieftains,  and  the  resent* 
|Mcity,  or  jealous  fears  of  the  successive  cmiquerorsi 
the  proportion  of  mndeeis  either  killed  in  battle,  or 
td  by  cruelty,  ranch  greater  than  that  of  the  gentry, 
yesoMniy,  trades,  and .  subsi^inate  orders.    The  rising  con- 
wpoBce  of  the  great  body  4if  English  commons,  eventually 
ited  their  eonntiy  from  the  absolute  monarchy  which,  over- 
~  tbe  neighbouring  nations. 

r»  indeed,  in  calamitotts  circumstances,  at  different  Different 
•  perftods  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  dissimilar  in  '*V^^\ 
the  eriginni  institettons,  and  in  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ^'^'^i^^^ 
whkb  .these  generated,  France  and  England  were  destined  to^Jp^f 

France. 
'  See  ial>r«  GiSkattt  Prefsee  to  his  tranaUtion  of  Ariatotle,  his  account 
of  the  difierence  between  Aristotle's  text  and  the  comments  of  his  prO' 
fbaed  interpreters. 
*  See  Hume's  Histoiy  of  Bnglandf 
)  Henry's  Hisloiy,  vol.  z.  p.  147. 
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«tpemiiQ»  wvtr  miUke  systems  tf  poHtj*  ttt  Ac  tM9  4iej 
bsib  advftnced  in  eivilizatkm  and   knowicdgt.      Wtmi  th!e 
French  nobilitj,  after  being  so  much  ezkansted  by  internmi 
disaeatioAs   and   the  wart  nidi  Bnghmd,  were  farther  Ina* 
panred  by  the  craftyi  nafeeliw*  and  oppreanve  psKcy  of  Lo«is 
XL?  tfiere  beiafli^  no  inlermedittte  orders  bedweeo  them  and  the 
labouring  people^  who  were  actually  slaves*  all  ranks  were  iQ« 
I'^f"^'     ^'^^  ^^  '^"®  Torfas  of  arbitrary  dominioir.    France  became 
mrddh^   a  simpb  monarchy ;  while  Bqgland,  by  rearing  and  ehertsb-^ 
class  prf-  ^^  A  middle  dasa,  which  augmented  in  force,  aa  spraadili^  iis* 
serves  U-   dimtry  and  iooreaaing  knewiedge*  enlarged  the  means  of  ac* 
berty.       qutriiig  moderttte  iodependcncei  was  imprated  iato  a  free  con- 
stitution, providing  eqaally  for  the  governing  and  ((overaed, 
and  proposing  the  general  weMire  as  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  political  eatablisliments  and  national  eondoct. 
Henty  To  the  •romotion  of  these  beneficial  purposes,  no  sovereign 

ini.  im.  ^ipii^  more  ulstmrnental  than  Henry  Vli. :  thoegh  his  measures 
mento  un-  ^S^^^^  ^^  ^^  pecnitar  circumstances  of  Us  situation,  rather 
deirhim.  tb«i  in  liberal  peUcy;  yet»  wffehout  allowing  either  wisdom  or 
(^nesa  tbe  full  credit  of  the  beooieiai  elects  pradacod,  an 
nppartial  examiner  of  his  actions,  and  their  emdeot  eon^ 
sequences,  must  see,  that  he  promoted  the  preeperity  and 
meMoreled  the  ooadition  of  Bngkmd.  He,  imleed,  was  the 
first  who  earned  eftotuaUv  into  exeootioo*  the  great  phins  of 
improvemgeftt  deviaed  by  the  genius  of  hia  iMustnoas  predeces* 
see  Edward  UL  Contract^  i»  8entiment«  covetens  in  dis* 
pesitkm,  and  suspicians  in  temper,  Henry  did  not  always  pro- 
pose the  esost  benevolent  ends*  Vigoraos  and  penetrating  in 
intellect,  caations  in  deliberation,  but  decism  in  conduct,  he 
both  deviaed  and  employed  the  meet  opnaaite  means.  Ap- 
prehending tbe  adherents  of  the  house  of  York  to  be  inimical 
to  his  own  doubtful  title,  if  he  did  not  create,  he  probably 
brought  into  actioa^  discontents  which  aarbt  have  lain  dor* 
ment;  but  wbee  dissatisiaction  rose  to  revolt,  he  with  firmeess 
and  prudence  suppressed  repeated  rebellieDS.  Bxperien<^tng^ 
Be  rcdtt*  or  eusptciing  the  principal  enmity  to  sebaist  aaMWig  the  higher 
oes  the  ranks,  he  was  aniiatts  to  weaken  the  .  order  of  nobles :  he 
^e^aris*  pmnitted  the  barona  to  break  the  entaila  of  their  estates^  and 
^^'^^^^  made  laws  to  prevent  them  Awm  retaiMBft  large  bodies  of 
dients,  wrhich  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbulent.^  He 
encouraged  agriculture  and  commerce,  perhapa  with  a  view 
(as  our  great  historian  congectures)  ef  arattfying  hie  avarice 
by  filling  his  colcrs  from  imposts  ;*  and  be  concluded  several 
wiry  useful  commercial  treaties,  which,  though  somewhat  nar- 
row in  their  principles,  were  in  their  operatioii  lucrative.  He 
bestowed  great  attention  on  the  promotion  of  navigation ;  aa» 
batbre  his  time,  foreign  trade  had  been  cidely  carried  on  in 


'  Itobertion's  Gbsrljcs  V.  vfA.  I  p.  169. 
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he  ^sdeavosred,  with  consideriUt  mecvM,  i^ 
procttre  tvBo^fth  ships  the  carrisge  of  our  own  exports  sbA 

UBMTte. 

Dttrisf  Ikis  rsign  a  sptrit  of  msTitnne  adventure  for  the  pur-  and  cn- 
poMS  of  diseo>vorj  and  coainierce  arose  in  Beverat  parts  of  Bu-  coun§t» 
rope.    The  isveBtioQ:  of  the  compass  encouraged  navigators  to  j^l^'^u^ 
eq»lare   eeeaas  before  untried  bj  Baropeans.    Venice  andcaidisQo/ 
Genoa  had  hither^  MonopolnEed   the  traAc  of  the  western  veiy. 
worM  to  India.    Portagal«  in  the  fifteenth  centnrj,  was  go- 
veraad  bf  a  suecession  of  courageous,  abie,  and  enterprising 
prjneea  (  srhe^  perceiving  the  advanis^  aecruiag  to  the  Ita^ 
liaa  repoblics  from  a  trade  witii  India,  attempted  to  employ 
their  maritine  sitaation  in  profitable  trafic*    Nautical  advea- 
tifer%  dimeted  by  the  princes  of  that  country,  proceeded  aradu* 
al}7  along  the  eoost  of  Africa.    At  lensth,  Aej  eatendea  their 
voyage  to  the  southern  promonterj  of  &at  immense  pesinsola : 
to  wSidi»  foreseeing  it  would  open  a  passage  to  the  Bast  Indies^  .^ 

they  gsvw  the  naaio  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  a  few 
7«aim  after  arriving  on  the  Malabar  coast,  showed  io  western 
Barsfe,  ttat  India  was  more  easily  accessible  to  its  commercial 
adventDNta,than  to  ita  eastern  neighbours ;  and  that  oriental 
rkbes  mcffono  Joneer  tobe  exclusively  acquired  by  the  coasts 
iag  timders  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  be  shared  by  the  bol4 
essayers  of  unknown  oceans.  But  while  Vasquez  di  Oaraa  found 
oat  an  ncceasiblo  though  circuitous  course,  from  the  shores  of  tbcr 
northern  Atlantic  to  the  southern  regions  of  Hindostan,  Column 
buSk  hy  the  frireo  of  his  geiuos,  conceived,  and  by  the  boldness 
of  his  enterpriao  aad  perseverance,  discovered,  to  the  inhabit^* 
ants  of  Bvrope,  much  nearer  to  their  own  coasts,  a  new  world* 
replete  with  incentives  to  commerce  and  navigation ;  and 
afcoanAt^  not  only  widi  materials  for  riches,  but  with  sabfects 
of  rateetion,  aad  means  for  enlarging  human  comprehensiour 
and  enjoynsent.  Soon  after  the  illustrtoos  Florentine  found  the 
Went  indieSk  Amerieus  Vcapusios,  in  prosecution  of  Colom- 
bus%  pinn*  arrived  at  the  seothem  continent,  and  gave  his  own 
aaaio  ton  quarter  of  the  globe  discovered  by  another.  Acci* 
dent,  and  ndt  the  parsimoinr  of  HenrT»  prevented  Bngland 
fiaas  cn|oytng  the  honour  of  this  signal  discovery.  He  soon 
fitted  ant  n  squadron,  which  sailed  to  the  west,,  in  order  to  ex* 
pfoM  nnknawn  regions  in  latitudes  more  eontiffuoos  to  his  own 
kiqphMi,  and  aeels  a-nearer  passage  to  India  than  by  doubling" 
Afrnai.  flehaatian  Cabot  conducted  the  enterprise,  and  arriv*  sebtstiaa 
ed  nt  n  eenat  to  which  he  gave  the  name  o€  Newfoundland/Cabot. 
Sieettiig  nieng  to  the  southward  aa  far  as  that  part  of  the  coast 
vhiek  has  aince  been  named  Virginia,  he  ascertained  that  there' 
were  targe  tracts  of  land  adjacent,  convenient  for  naval  enter-, 
faisc  onno  the  Atlantic  Though  Henry  did  not  attempt  tar. 
ataUish  a  settlement  on  this  coast,  vet  the  enterprise  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  it  sttmulatcd  England  to  farther 
laaticnl  adventnre.    A  sprit  of  navigationt  commeroe,  and 
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dbicovery  was  excited  by  Henry,  which  afterwards  generally 
diffused  itself,  and  called  into  action  the  maritime  exertions  of 
these  islands,  improved  by  all  the  sagacity  and  energy  of.the  na- 
tional character  when  employed  in  tne  most  beneficial  direction. 
But  while  Henry  thus  promoted  the  commerce,  navigation, 
and  internal  prosperity  of  his  country,  he  extended  her  infla- 
ence  among  foreign  states.     He  loved  peace,  without  fearing 
war.    Though   by  no  means   comprehensive  in   his  views  of 
European. policy,  he  understood  sufficiently. the  relations,  ob- 
jects, and  condition  of  other  kingdoms,  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity and  defence  of  his  own  dominions.    He  was  courted  by 
cotemporary  princes  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  Englisn 
nation  was  never  so  closely  interwoven  in  continental  affairs  as 
during  his  reign.    Other   circumstances  concurred  with  the 
personal  character  of  Henry,  to  extend  the  intercourse  between 
{England  and  the  natiotis  of  the  continent.    Previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  little  political  connexion  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  states  of  Europe;  their  reciprocal  hos- 
tilities were  rather  the  effect  of  passion  and  personal  animosi- 
ty, than  of  any  well  digested  system  of  policy.    Their  means 
of  reciprocal  annoyance,  occasional  impost,  and   temporary 
militia,  though  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  desultory  conflicts  of 
the  pride  or  resentment  of  rival  chieftains,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  systematic  war.     When  England,  under  Hen- 
ry V.  and  in  the  posthumous  execution  of  his  great  and  ambi* 
iious  projects,  had   almost  overwhelmed   France,  the   neigh- 
bouring principalities  of  Germany  and  Spain  bestowed  no  at- 
tention on  an  event  menacing  the  security  and  independence  of 
l^urope.^    The    contests   between    the   several   kingdoms    of 
Spain,  evidently  tending  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into 
one  great  empire,  were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
equal  indifference.    Princes  were  little  affected  by  remote  or 
eventual  danger.    This  inattention  did  not  entirely  arise  from 
the  want  of  sagacity  to  foresee  distant  contingencies,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  condition  of  their  do- 
minions, which  called  their  consideration  to  present  and  proxi- 
mate objects.    The  power  of  the  barons  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, often  either  distracting  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  feuds 
of  rival rj^,  menacing  tlie  sovereign. by  rebellion,  or  by  oppres- 
sion driving  the  populace  to  insurrection,  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  civil  government,  so  fully  occupied  the  sovere^ns, 
as  to  leave  them  little  leisure  to  survey  foreign  affairs.    This 
was  especially  the  situation  of  France,  the  most  compact,  cen- 
trical, and  populous  kingdom  of  Europe ;  and  the  best  fitted, 
from  the  advantages  of  her  situation,  the  number  and  charac- 
ter of  her  people,  if  internally  well  governed,  either  to  secure 
herself,  or  to  protect  or  disturb  her  neighbours.    The  fiefs  into 
which  that  kingdom  was  divided*  weakened  the  force  of  the 


» 8c^  Robertson's  ChaTies  V.  vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  same  truth  may  be  gath. 
ered  from  Hume's  history  of  those  wars,  thougli  it  is  not  so  expressly  suted. 
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fflODarcby ;  bot  from  the  destraction  of  the  nobilitjr  in  the  tvain 
with  Englaod,  the  rapacious  policj  of  Louia  XI.  and  the  re^ 
annexation  of  the  English  possessions  and  detached  princi- 
palities to  the  crown,  government  was  rendered  almost  simply 
moiiarcfaical.  This  event  was  accelerated  at  home,  and  its  influ- 
ence extended  abroad,  bjr  another  effect  of  the  wars.  These  &e- 
aerated  standing  armies,  which,  being  now  first  employed  oy 
Charles  YIL  to  preserve  his  crown,  and  afterwards  maintained 
by  him  to  hamble  the  remainder  of  his  barons,  were  now  enlarge* 
ed  by  bis  son,  and  exercised  in  crushing  the  ancient  nobility,  ^ 
aod  s^zin^the  territories  of  his  neighbours. 

Charles  VlIL  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  Xf.  found  the  Prindca 
Bobilitj  incapable  of  opposing  the  will  or  projects  of  the  prince,  !^*^°"^ 
and  a  powenal  army,  with  Tittle  to, employ  its  force  but  thejjj^/^ 
resumption  of  Britaony.    He  effected  this  purpose  partly  by 
war,  and  finally  by  marriage.    The  monarch  of  France,  now 
no  longer  occupied  at  home  by  the  English  or  his  barons,  from 
eiTorts  commencing  in  successful   defence  and    progressively 
extending  to  internal  usurpation,  began  to  prepare  measures  of 
offence  against  independent  states,  which  had  given  him  no 
provocation.    For  the  execution  of  such  designs,  he  possessed 
subjects  whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable 
and  efficient  instruments  against  all  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  either  justl v  or  unjustly.     Having  invaded  Italy  with  a 

fDwerfai  force,  he  first  presented  France  as  the  disturber  of 
urope ;  a  character  which  she  has  so  often  resumed  in  the 
three  following  centuries,  with  strength  of  operation,  and  vicis- 
situdes of  erent;  not  rarely  with  injustice  of  principles,  impo- 
Jicy  of  object,  and  pernicious  result    Charles  overran  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  southern  extremity,  and  possessed  himself 
•f  die  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples.    Neighbouring  nations  Begin  vi- 
wcrc  now  acquiring  similar  efficiency  of  force  with  France  by  gjlantly  to 
similar  means;  by  the  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  consolidation  ^^^. 
of  principalities,  the  reunion  of  fiefs  under  the  lords  paramount,  ^J^^  of' 
and  the  employment  of  a  standing  army.    Exempted   from  their 
constant  anxiety  and  apprehensions  from  tlieir  own  subjects,  neigh- 
they  were  enabled  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours ;  ^°^^^*^ 
and,  in  observing  their  motions,  to  view  distant  probabilities  as 
veil  as  immediate  effects.    The  most  powerful  prince  of  the 
continent  after  Charles  of  France,  was  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
vtho  was  now  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  actual 
sovereira  of  Spain.    This  prudent  prince,  alarmed  at  a  pro- 
gress which  endangered  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  combined 
with  the  Italian  states  and  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  forming  a 
confederacy  to  repel  the  prosperous  agression  of  Prance,  and 
confine  the  invader  to  his  ancient  dominions.    The  object  and  Balaikoe  of 
principle  of  this  alliance  form  an  epoch  in  political  history,  as  power. 
the  first  effort  of  modern^  times  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power; 

<  Vtom  hittoiy  it  spp€ar%  that  the  sagacious  Greeks  very  early  discern- 
ed tbe  neccMi^  of  resatiiig  efforts  against  othen,  which  might  extend  tp 
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«rhicb  ii  i&Mly  tel^preteryatiM  in  ft  conttinUj;  jXkMtug 
plang  of  policy,  to  provide  against  circuitous  injury  and  annojA 
Weight  of  ance,  as  well' as  agiinat  direct  atfacks»    To  this  treaty^  which 
Eng&Ad    was  concluded  at  Cambraj,  Hennr  VII.  acceded,  and,  though 
in  the       ||js  general  caution,  and  distance  from  the  scene  of  hoatilitie^ 
^'        did  not  suffer  him  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  war»  yet  his 
innction  in  the  alliance  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England  ; 
because  Eneland  then  first  joined  in  a  continental  confeSerac  j 
to  repress  the  offensive  measures  of  France. 
Effects  of     Though  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  conduced  eventually  to  poIi» 
Henry's     tical  as  well  as  commercial  and  naval  improvement,  yet  the  ex^ 
reign  on    tetision  of  freedom,  far  from  being  Henry's  otject,  was  by  no 
^^^^  means  the  immediate  effect  of  his  measures.    The  aristocracT 
tutioi^     *  ^M  reduced,  but  the  people  were  not  yet  risen  to  such  strength 
and  importance  as  to  oppose  a  suflBcient  bulwark  to  the  auj^ 
mented  powers  of  the  crown.  Twentv-eight  temporal  lords  onlj 
formed  the  first  house  of  peers  after  Henry's  accession ;  and  th« 
order  was  soon  found  to  have  decreased  in  authority,  as  well  mm 
in  number  and  possessions.    In  the  interval  between  the  fall  of 
the  barons,  and  the  rise  of  the  commons,  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  much  greater  than  in  former  reigns.    Henry  VII.  may  justly 
be  termed  an  absolute  prince.    His  government  was  arbitrarjr. 
both  in  the  series  of  his  acts  and  the  general  reflations  or  laws 
which  through  him  were  established.*    In  his  time  the  authority 
of  the  star-chamber  was  revived,  and  in  some  cases  confirmed 
■  by  law,  and  armed  with  powers  the  most  dangerous  and  oncon- 
stitutionai  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects..    In* 
formations  were  allowed  to  be  received,  instead  of  indictments,  ia 
snd  gene-  order  to  multiply  fines  and  pecuniary  penalties.    A  tendency^ 
rd  wei&re  directly  or  indirectly,  to  augment  the  emoluments  of  the  exche^^ 
pli^^^^^*  quer,  was  the  general  character  of  his  laws.    Ambition  in  Hen- 
ry, descending  from  its  lofty  rank,  became  the  bumble  minister 
of  avarice;  but  the  joint  effects  of  both  passions,  tliough  hurtful 
at  the  time,  were  destined  by  providence  to  be  beneficial  te 
posterity. 


tbemselvoi.  Animosity,  ambition,  and  pride,  were  not  the  sole  causes  of 
the  Peloponneaian  confederacy  against  Athens ;  butyin  a  conadeiable  de- 
pee,  the  apprehension  of  growing  power.  When  the  Spartans  became 
m  their  turn,  predominant,  a  similar  confederacy  was  formed,  to  reduce 
the  excess  of  their  power ;  an  object  to  which  the  Athenians  adhered  with 
such  nicety  of  discrimination,  that  when  thejr  found  the  scale  preponder- 
ate in  fiivour  of  the  Thebani^  sacrificing  all  animosity  to  sound  policy,  thev 
joined  the  Spartans  in  order  to  preserve  the  babuice  of  power.  See  Gil- 
lies, Yol.  ii.  chan.  5.  vol.  iii.  chap.  27  and  30 ;  but  mostly  in  the  last.  Othet* 
histories  also  iUustimte  this  observation  respecting  the  Greeks,  whose  po- 
licy  was  so  contrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  nations^  espedaUy  the  victims 
of  progressive  Roman  conquest. 

'  Bhkckstone's  commentaries,  vol*  av.  ckapw  33»  on  the  pasgress  of  the 
English  laws  and  constitution. 
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Henry  ▼Ilf.  was  disposed  to  promote  tho  commercial  im«  R«i»y 
provemests  which  his  father  had  begun  ;  bttt .  the  knowledge  ^^ 
which  eilher  he  himself  or  his  minister  possested  of  the  sab- 
^t,  was  eztremelj  imperfect.  On  the  whole,  all  the  direct 
actsaod  immediate  consequences  of  his  governmeiit  were  in*- 
aa^'ciow  to  nautical  discoverj,  and  the  exteniioB  of  com* 
aierce.  Navigation  and  trade  were  indeed  advanced  during 
this  period,  hot  tuther  by  the  efforts  of  private  adventurers* 
than  (he  policyof  either  the  sovereign  or  tiie  l^islature.  'The 
tnt  part  of  Henrv's  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  at  home  in 
pleasurable  dissipation,  and  courtly  splendour,  under  the  mag* 
nifieent  and  ostentatious  ministry 4>f  Wolsey ;  wasting  in  sump- 
tuous entertaiBments  and  costly  pomp,  the  riches  which  the 
avsrice  of  his  father  had  aci^oired.  The  luxuries  of  the  court 
requiring  foreign  supplies,  stimulated  private  adventure,  and* 
without  any  meritorious  plans  of  the  sovereign  or  his  counsel- 
Ion,  eflcooraged  the  importation  of  commodities  from  distant 
aad  even  newly  discovered  countries.  The  spirit  of  mart«> 
thue  enterprise  excited  by  the  last  king,  though  little  promoted 
by  his  son,  operated  on  the  nation,  and  the  circle  of  trade  wan 
gnAwAXj  enlarged  in  various  quarters  of  the  world* 

Though  no  English  colonies  were  yet  settled  in  any  part  ofProgrem 
the  aew  world,  their  merchants  carried  on  a  Jrade  with  the<>f^^^ 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  which  had  been  seized  and  setUed^^"^"^* 
by  the  Spaniards  :  they  had  agentd  residing  in  some  of  these  ^' 
settlements,  particularly  in  the  great  island  of  Cuba,  for  the 
anaj^ement  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Thorn  of  Bristol,  one  of  the 
greatest  merchants  aad  boldest  adventurers  of  the  age,  esta* 
biiahed  a  Victory  at  Cuba ;  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
set  the  example  of  a  commercial  settlement  in  the  new  world. 
Employing  the  opportunities  he  thereby  acquired,  not  only  for 
the  purpoaes  of  present  traific,  but  for  discovery  and  future  ex* 
tension  of  commerce,  he  sent  agepta  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  for- 
aished  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  bring  exact  charts  of  the 
seas,  rivers,  and  lands,  which  \hey  visited,  and  as  accurate 
a  description  of  ^  accessibility,  state,  and  productions,  of 
the  several  cenntries,  as  they  could  procure.^  The  spirit  of 
(fiacoivery  in  private  adventurers  was  no  less  ardent,  than  the 
desire  of  trading  with  countries  already  known.  Henry  in  the 
begiBBinff  of  bin  reign,  appeared  eager  to  promote  inquiry  into 
aew  regHan,  and  fitted  eot  ships  for  exploring  the  southern 
eeenn.  Snt  the  expoditiott  by  some  misconduct  or  mischance 
^ving  failed,*  the  king,  from  a  fickleness  incident  to  violent 
minds,  and  the  prooHnent  feature  in  his- character,  totally  abaa* 
doned  all  thnnjbta  of  suok^  nndertakiags*  Merchants  Md  ma^ 
riaev%  bowetwr,  persevei^ ;  and  though  some  of  their  vnyagea 
appear  not. to  have  been  lucrative,  yet,  by  adding  to  the  nation-* 


» Haddojt,  vol.  ii.  p.  726;  »  Hetnr,  vol.  xii.  p.  ST 
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al  stock  of  naittieftl  aoieneef  and  extending  the  sphere  of  Bn«» 
glish  navigationt  thej  produced  important  advantages. 

Two  ships  destined  for  South  America  were  committeil  to* 
Cabot,  which  visUed  the  BrazHs.  The  knowledge  of  that  coasts 
and  its  great  projection  into  the  Atlantic,  being  acquired,  Haw«» 
kins,  fa&er  to  the  renowned  voyager,  directed  nis  course  to  the 
same  country,  and  having  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Brazilians, 
crossing  over  to  the  opposite  promontory,,  was  the  first  English- 
man who  surveyed  the  coast  of  Guinea*  With  their  progress 
in  gain,  the  desires  of  English  mariners  increased  ;  and,  their 
ideas  expanding  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  they  di- 
rected their  thoughts  to  Indian  opulence.  In  their  voyages  to 
the  Mediterranean,  having  traded  to  its  eastern  coasts,  they  re- 
ceived accurate  information  concerning  the  riches  of  Hindos* 
tan,  which  before  were  only  imperfectly  known  through  distant 
and  uncertain  report  In  their  intercourse  with  Portugal,  they 
beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  that  country 
Attempts  from  the  r^ions  of  the  east.^  Conceiving  with  Columbns, 
to  find  out  that  the  islands  which  he  first  discovered  lay  contiguous  to  the 
a  north-  ^3^1  continent  comprehended  under  the  genei*al  name  of  India, 
Me  ^^  ^^y  ^®P^  ^^  ^"^  '^  uiWB  compendious  passage,  through  which, 
^*  by  easily  outstripping  the  Portua;uese  and  all  southern  Europe, 
they  might  acifuire  the  nrtncipal  share  of  the  treasures  of  In- 
dia. Unsuccessful  as  tne  attempt  proved  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage,  and  unfortunate  as  the  adventurers  were,  yet  the 
undertaking  showed  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Notwithstanding  partial  discouragements  and  failures,  the  ge- 
neral result  of  private  maritime  pursuits  in  Henry's  reign,  was 
a  ^reat  accession  of  trade  and  nches  to  the  country.  Under 
this  monarch,  from  the  pn>gression  of  causes  that  began  to  ope- 
n^te  through  Europe  in  his  father's  reisn,  the  interests  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  became  more  involved  and  intermixed,  than 
they  had  been  at  any  former  period. 
Continen*  Henry  attained  with  the  continental  powers  a  very  great  de- 
tal  policy  gree  of  influence ;  he  indeed  held  the  balance,  but  turned  the 
ofHemy,  g^|^  according  to  present  impulse  and  passion;  beinf  more 
frequently  actuated  by  the  sumstions  of  his  proud,  amoitious, 
and  resentful  favourite,  than  eiUier  by  equity  or  sound  policy. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  power  of  France,  superior  to 
any  other  nation  on  the  continent,  the  hostile  jealousy  between 
that  country  and  Ensland,  and  the  connexion  and  aflinity  be» 
tween  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  concurred  in  rendering  the  En- 
glish king  inimical  to  the  French. 

Louis  XII.  was  ea^,  like  bis  predecessor,  to  conquer  Na^ 
pies ;  but  the  opposition  of  Ferdinand,  joined  to  the  treachery 
of  that  crafty  and  unprincipled  monarch,  prevented  his  suc- 
cess. A  new  field,  however,  was  soon  opened  for  the  ambition 
of  Louis.    Julius  II.  like  many  of  his  predecessors  on  the  pa- 

*  Robettson^s  posthumous  America. 
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1a1  tl»%Be»  iBBleaMl  of  prooMting  the  «i«ek  l»M)Folenoe  of  the 
chrlfttum  religioii,  was  the  tncendfarj  of  usfNtivoked  end  ini* 
qmitew  mr.  Bj  his  intriguee,  a  partition  treaty  was  framed 
between  the  three  great  powers  of  Austria,  8patB»  and  France* 
ferifisakembernff  the  dominions  and  dividing  the  riches  of  the 
iUistrioos  rcpnbftc  of  Venice.  A  league  was  formed  at  Gambrajr 
for  thie  Befurkins  purpose ;  and  it  was  stipolated,  that  the  pope) 
who  insisted  the  robherj  and  projected  the*  plan,  shonM  have 
a  censidemliie  share  of  the  gander  acquired  bjr  more  powerM 
and  eSeieBt  perpetrators.^  Such  confederacies,  composed  of 
nmig  QMEterials,  coAtatn  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolotion. 
llm  nipU  onccesses  of  French  energy  filled  the  allies  with 
jealoody  nod  alarm.  The  pope,  who  had  first  phnned  this  al« 
iianee  of  the  great  powers,  anxionsly  sought  to  excite  discord 
anong  itm  oeveral  members,  invoLring  them  In  mvtnal  quarrels; 
that  St  usight  expel  them  successively  from  Italy,  and  ttg&y 
withont  control  the  sole  direction  of  tiiat  country.*  He  de* 
tached  Ferdinand  from  the  lei^;ue,  and  endeavoured,  ^rouf^ 
tliit  prince  and  his  own  infiuence,  to  excite  Henry  to  war  with 
Fiance.  The  sngactoos  prelate,  thoroughl^r  knowing  the  cha> 
lacteta  wMi  wht(£  be  bad  to  deal,  made  sitttable  applications  t 
be  first  addressed  himself  to  Ferdinand's  Interest ;  then  to  Hen» 
rfs  love  of.distiiietion,  national  animosity  to  the  French,  and 
pasBBonaie  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion ;  in  which,  as  in  eveiy 
fhin|l^  else,  bk  ardour  was  violent,  and  spurned  at  all  contra* 
diction.  He  persuaded  Henry,  that  in  attacking  France,  he 
should  figbt  me  cause  of  the  church,  which  Louis  vras  moat 
pro&Ufily  defying;  hefiattered  and  promoted  his  ambassador; 
^ind  led  Henr^  to  expect,  that  the  title  of  the  Mott  CkrigHm 
-^"S;  so  precious  an  ornament  to  the  French  monarchy,  should 
be  tranmrred  to  the  English  sovereign.  To  fix  the  impression 
of  his  religions  authority  on  this  devout  monarch,  he  sent  him 
a  sacred  rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  anointed  with  chrism.* 
Inspired  by  devotion,  impatient  for  displaying  to  Europe  his  vigorous 
power  and  importance,  and  reviving  the  ancient  claims  upon^^*  ' 
France,  Heirj  engaged  in  a  war,  which  was  neither  necessary  ^"^^* 
to  the  security,  nor  conducive  to  the  inta-ests,  of  his  kingdom. 
CUvnIrons  impolicy  engaged  the  romantic.  lames  in  the  con- 
tnt,«nd  kindled  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England.  The 
disaptined  valour  of  the  southern  Britons  overcame  the  tmpi^ 
tneanmsluiesaof  nortiiem  heroism,  and  obtained  a  victory,  fa>- 
tMl  to  the  vanqaisbed,  and  brUliant  but  useless  to  the  conquer- 
ors. English  coorage  and  military  prowess  were  again  display* 
ed  in  France  with  splendid  achievements,  and  signal  success, 

'  See  the  enllineft  of  tbift  eonMeraey  md  its  opeifttions,  kr  Robertson's 
Claries  Y.  vot  i.  p.  U7  te  130 ;  and  Hume,  vol.  ij.p.  263  to  267.  ^or  the 
i3et^  aee  GnicciaTdtni ;  and  I'Abbe  du  Dos,  Histoite  de  la  Ligue  de  Cam^ 

*  Goicdardini,  lib.  viii. 
-  See  Home,  voL  ii,  p»  965. 
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but  MUvtd  bjr  M  ioHMrtSQl  adTuiUge :  mA  ^l  ptriies  par* 
ceivins;  the  anumdttble  neoe«ntjr  of  patting  an  end  to  the  ca* 
lamities  of  war»  a  treaty  of  peace  was  coaetuded,  which  com* 
prehended  all  the  helligerent  powers* 

After  pe»ce  and  tranquillitj  had  contiBued  for  several  jears, 
a  new  state  of  European  aRairs  gave  a  chanee  to  the  scale  of 

Cwer,  and  to  the  policy  that  was  expedient  &r  maintaiiiiog  the 
lance.  CharleS'Of  Auetria  had  now  succeeded  to  all  the  in^ 
heiitaaces  and  acqaUitioas  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  in  Gernany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Coaatries ;  and 
to- all  the  inheritances  and  acqoisitiDns  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father  and  grandmother  in  Spain,  Itoiy»  Africa^  and  the  new 
world.^  Francis,  the  firat  of  that  name,  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Louis.  The  relar 
tive  position  and  state  of  their  territories  led  these  two  princea 
to  political  rivalry,. while  other  oaases  eononrred  in  inflaming^ 
their  competition.  They  were  both  young,  and  succeeded  to 
their  respective  possessions  about  the  same  time  f  both  were  en- 
dued with  great  abilities,  though  of  dissimihir  dispositioas ;  and 
both  became  masters  of  very  extensive  resonrces.  Beside  ao 
many  general  gPOiunds  of  emulous  animosi^,  they  had  a'tpeoiai 
source  in  their  respective  application  for  the  Imperial  duictem. 
The  ^appointment  of  Charles,  and  re|eetiott  of  Fransis,  called 
immediately  into  action  those  causes  of  hostility  which  must 
have  soon  operated  from  their  reciprocal  situation  and  respec* 
Uve.  characters.  Between  these  two  mighty  roonarchs,  Henry 
of  England  only,  by  the  ^reaitness  of  his  power,  was  fitted  to 
bold  the  balance.  Quick  in  perception,  and  vigorous  in  capacity* 
be  readily  saw  the  general  policy  of  preserving  an  equipoise ; 
and,  devoted  to  the  honour  of  his  eoufitry,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  glory,  he  valued  himself  on  being  the  umpire  of  Europe* 
But  though  his  talents  were  considerable,  his  judgment  wa^ 
not  proportionably  sound ;  at  least,  its  exertions  were  too  easily 
swayed  by  the  impulse  of  temper  and  pasaioiv 
PolHieal  The  accumulated  possesions  of  the  emfmrer  Charles  V.  ren* 
•ecurity,  dered  him  manifestly  superior  to  Francis ;  political  seenrity 
the  pniici-  therefore*  the  principle  of  English  interference  in  continental 
|:5!^.^^  that  Henry  should  lean  towards  France;  bnt 

temrence  ^^  cherished  the  ancient  Enelish  enmity  to  an  opposite  nelgh^ 
in  foreign  hour.    Francis,  who  resembled  Henry  in  many  of  tiie  accom- 
tfSfin.      plishments  on  which  he  greatly  prided  himself,  and  in  someparts 
of  bis  character,  (though  much  superior  on  the  whole,)  was  the 
nlgect  of  his  personal  rivalry.    Henry  was  moreover  governed 


»  Robert8on*9  Chsiks  V.,  vol.  ii*  p.  1  to  96. 

«  See  l^d  Grenville's  speech  on  the  Russian  simament  in  1791 ;  Mr. 
Pitt's  speech  on  the  negociation  with  Buonaparte ;  Mr.  Fox's  speeches  on 
the  continental  connexions  which  England  ought  to  pursue ;  Mr.  Pitt's  ap- 
plying  the  same  prmcipte  to  our  alliance  with  Holland  and  Pniids ;  and 
parliuieiitaiy  speeches  on  the  object  and  gmunds  of  the  late  war. 
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kf  \m  firfMffite  W^hej^  whom  Cluirt«t  eMrMi  aM  Mbti 
■loflt  Imrigblf  Ibr  the  praieiit,  fifttteriBg  him  wkb  the  hopes  ef 
being  nind  t»  Ae  |Nipftl  digoitj,  at  that  thae  tiie  highest  in 
chriaCeMfoBi.  laatigated  by  tbta  impertgareootieellor,  the  Ea^ 
^aUkUmfwimpicA  a  policy  totally  iftceaaitteDt  with  the  itiler- 
•itf  flf  Ina  y«gdrai ;  made  war  with  Franee,  and,  hy  weake» 
iag  flmiaoimtry,  rendered  it  more  easy  for  Charlei  to  incffeaie 
hia  idieady  oveigrowii  power*  When  Francis,  defeated  and 
a  priaaMr»  w«8  redaced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  disticas,  Heary^i 
matlio  of  iaterfcrctiee  was  much  less  the  necessity  of  reprmiiit 
Chartas,  tlimi  the  petsoasioos  of  Wolsey ;  who,  disappointed 
of  Ifae  aapeotad  pmnottoa,  (most  fortunately  for  the  Mdepe»» 
dcoeo-of  nHope^)  became  as  violent  agaiast  the  emperor  as  he 
bidbeooE  beimv  in  his  fiivoar.  Henry's  condact  towards  Cath^ 
aviae  wsieiied  the  hreach  tMtween  htm  and  her  nephew  t  «• 
ttat^datinm  ikm  rest  of  his  reign,-  he  was,  with  very  few  intets 
misaisns,  iJnstlT  connected  with  Francis,  and  Charles  wis  prtf> 
tented  froaa  endangerittg  the  Kbsrtiea  of  Enropie. 

Ibapoft  wbich  Hewry  took  in  the  aHaire  of  tiia  oontinen^  Hesiy  fuU 
tiamjlitfcr  fraaa  Mng  oni«Mrm)y  wise,  or  eten,  when  njrht,  pro-  ^^^^7' 
raifi%'iimn  f«asoii6  of  sonnd  policy,  waa  gsMvally  ettoaeionsk  ^^^  ^^ 
It  JinmBStiatwl  the  forse  and  weight  of  the  English  p«wer,  ^n^tl,^ 
Ite^gk  notflhniyo  wielded  by  the  king  from  the  best  motirca,  thou^  ' 
or  Ibr  Iho  moat  osefbl  porposss.    The  reign  of  this  monarchy  often  injo- 
the  Crot  period  of  active  and  aniform  iaterfereoee  in  the  tr«ns^  f^^HS^ 
aetissm  sf  the  cmitinent,  showed  that  Bngland  was  at  least  an  '^^'^^"^ 
ffciemf  mcBsber  of  the  great  Bnropaan  repohlic ;  and  that  her  re- 
Istfffw  y war  being  once  ascertained,  its  otibty  to  herself  or  her 
ne^hbiwi  wfooW  depend  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  jostioe 
ar  nduntico,  of  her  direclars. 

The  moat  momentous  event  by  which  Henry's  reign  is  dis*  The  refor- 
tingniabadg  ia  the  reformation ;  a  dmnge  accelerated  by  parti->  nation. 
cnlnr  kicidcifts,  colKsions  of  passion,  and  individaal  circnmstan** 
ces,  b»t  originating  in  general  causes.  Among  these,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  tM  scandaloos  profligaey  of  the  clergy,  the 
gisspii^  mpadty  of  their  avarice,  the  enormoas  asurpations 
af  tlmir  modxtioni  the  overweening  insolence  of  their  pride,  and 
the  yw—  ignorance  of  the  great  part  of  that  immense  body, 
miHyljrimp  the  absardltieo  of  siiperstitfon,  which  had  over- 
wkimed^too  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  christian  veligion ; 
and  oa  t^  other,  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  human  ht- 
cailasa^  fipan»  that  contractdl  state  into  which  they  had  been 
caniDedl  Mkoot  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  centnry,^  and  from 
vhichy  tbongh  slowly  at  first,  they  had  since  gradnally  extrica- 
ted tbenaflelves.  The  anderstandings  of  men,  enlightened  by 
kttomlec%e,  liccame  more  aciite  ftnd  vwerbas  by  exertion,  lAid 
their  mmral  discernment  more  just.    That  great  engine  of  In^ 

>  See  Bobectson's  Cbsrles  V.  vol.  L ;  and  Hume's  geneml  obserrstiont 
« the  psedeocsM»s  of  Homy  VU.  at  the  co&oiiuion  of  the  reigo  of  Ifich* 
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tellectittt  comniitiicirtion,  the  press,  was  now  iiiTeiited ;  men 
bci^n  to  read,  and  to  reason  on  what  thev  did  read.  The  bible, 
which  had  been  so  studiooslj  concealed  by  the  priesthood,  was 
discovered  and  perused.  Penetration,  now  assisted  by  learn* 
ing,  foond  oot  that  many  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  injanctions 
of  both  ritual  and  moral  practice,  were  not  only  incompatible 
with  conscience,  reason,  and  common  sense,  but  opposite  to  ge* 
nuine  christiantty  as  contained  in  the  scriptures. 

Finding  so  many  defects  in  the  superstructure,  men  gradually 
began  to  eiamine  the  basis.  Such  was  the  course  which  the 
renowned  Luther  pursued :  who,  perceiving  the  absurdity  and 
wickedness  of  selling  indulgencies  to  vice  and  profitgacy,  and 
demonstrating  what  he  perceived,  proceeded  from  one  step  of 
discovery  to  another,  until  he  found  that  the  whole  system  of 
IMpal  superstition  was  raised  upon  an  hypodiesis  totally  incon- 
sistentwith  history,  experience,  and  reason ;  that  its  principle 
was  the  infallibtltty  of  a  human  being,  which  was  obviously 
Cilse,  and  conse^juently  that  the  whole  train  of  deductions  de- 
pending upon  this  principle,  were  inadmisflible  on  its  autitority. 
With  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  papal  superstitions,  which  diflus- 
ed  reason  and  knowledge  tended  to  dispel;  with  the  profligacy 
of  the  clergy,  which  conscience  prompted  to  reprobate  and  op- 
pose; the  policy  and  passions  or  princes  and  other  individnals^ 
BO  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  the  reformation  commenced 
by  Luther.  Revived  learning,  however,  raising  human  in- 
tellect to  its  teal  dignity,  and  through  the  press  apreadii^  its 
iniiuenoe  much  more  extensively  than  even  in  the  enlightened 
ages  of  antiquity,  soon  destroyed  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  and 
dispelled  gloomy  soperstitiott.  The  metaphysical  subtleties  of 
one  set  of  reformers  might  be  different  from  those  of  another ; 

but  THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL  ANH  VALUABLE  PART  OF  THE  REFORMp 
THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  HITMAN  REASON  FROM  THE  CHAINS  OF  HIT- 
MAN AtjTHORrrT,  Sprang  from  the  efforts  of  that  reason,  and  was 
the  source  of  the  principal  advantages,  religious,  moral,  civil, 
and  political,  which  resulted  from  this  great  revolution  in  the 
church.  These  changes,  though  operating  chiefly  in  the  conn- 
try  where  enfranchised  genius  and  learning  had  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch,  were  not  confined  to  nations  which  formerly  pro«- 
tested  against  the  authority  of  an  Italian  clergyman,  but  eac* 
tended  to  countries  where  the  pope's  supremacy  was  still  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  protestant  states,  however,  besides  this  great  and  general 
advantage  from  the  overthrow  of  papal  authoritv,  many  other 
more  important  benefits  accrued,  especially  in  fingland.  Im- 
mense sums  and  demesnes,  the  tributes  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity to  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  imposture,  or  the  exactions  of 
tyrannic  violence  from  the  terrors  of  weakness,  which  had  beea 
employed  in  fostering  sloth,  idleness,  and  sensuality,  were  now 
amalgamated  into  the  mass  of  national  property,  encouraged 
rising  industry,  and  improved  the  public  revenue.    The  re- 
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I  twiitfA  to  pnuDote  agricoltttre,  trade,  iiiaBQftittiir€»«  Effects  of 
and  ^vate  and  pvblic  opulence,  the  means  of  national  defence,  it  on  the 
aecQiitjt  fnmpBntj,  power,  and  glory*.    Thus  a  revolution,  at  comnier- 
first  ff)|ht  theologicttl,  became  a  most  important  eteot  io  the^'^,1^ 
comaeraai  hiatorj;  of  Britain.    It  tended  also  to  the  improve*  moral  cha- 
aeBiofSi^ah  jurispnidence;  by  removing  from  that  adnnrar  racier  of 
ble  system*  all  tbose  pernicious  incumbrances,  which  had  been  England. 
imposed  on  oar  laws  by  clerical  artifice  and  usurpation,  to  shel- 
ter crioiea*^ 

Bj  the  rednction  of  the  clerical  aristocracy,  the  still  enfeebled 
sMe  of  tiie  lay  aristocracy,  and  the  hitherto  slow  progress  oC 
tbe  Goramoiia ;  the  alject  servility  of  parliaments ;  the  vigor- 
ens  taleatiB^  inflexible  temper,  and  violent  passions  of  the  sqv^ 
reign;  th^  reico,  though  ultimately  conducive  to  libertv,  was 
mere  absolnte  raaa  an^  recorded  in  the  English  history.  Though 
tiie  open,  libecnl*  and  intrepid  mind  of  t&  oM^narch,  never  ej(* 
ercised  Us  nnthority  in  the  treachery,  dissimulation,  and  baae^ 
Bess,  so  preYaieirt  in  despotic  courts,  yet  the  ungovernable  fury 
of  km  agectione»  the  pinfasion  and  rapacity  of  his  disposition^ 
and  dm  vMenee  and  caprieionsness  of  his  inclinations,  with  the 
ficUa  bifjiitvy  of  his  ever^bancing  theology,  rendered  him  un- 
just, of^iscsnve,  tyrnnnical,  and  cruel.  Under  the  sanction  of 
dboaepwIianinMMis  parliaments,  the  encroachments  of  monarch* 
ical  jMHPer  were  established  by  law.  But  the  political  evils  of 
Henrf^  veign  which '  resulted  from  individual  character  and 
speeml  ctrcnmstances,  were  only  temporary ;  the  |;eod  arisioe 
freaa  Ike  general  causes,  was  permanent,  and  contained  in  itself 
the  meeas  of  progressive  improvement 


The  eiiert  rngn  of  Edward  YI.  tended  in  many  respects  te^Edwaid 
extend  tbe  advantages,  and  eorrect  the  mischieft  of  Henry's  Y(- 
gsfenna^it.  Commerce  and  discovery  made  considerable  ad- 
vanees  at  this  period.  The  trade  of  England  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  chieflr  by  foreigners,  especially  by  a  corporate  com* 
panr  fram  the  ilan»-t0wns,  called  the  merchants  ol  the  Steel- 
jmpL  Im  former  rri^s,  these  had  engrossed  a  great  part  of 
the  tiwfic  with  forevn  countries,  and  employed  German  or 


¥leonBh  nhtjming.    This  establishment,  which  was  encouraged  Result  ef 
by  Edwmrd  lU.  and  succeeding  princes,  in  order  to  teach  the  Henry*s 
Ea^Mi   c^eoimercial  lessons,  and  eicite  mercantile  emulation  '^So- 
nmmg  then^  had  been  long  extremely  nsefuJ.    The  council  of 
yoong  SSdward  perceiving  that  the  reasons  for  encouraging 
fheee  fcfre^neis  no4onger  existed,  and  that  a  spirit  of  mercan- 
tile nAvemtnre  being  now  raised  among  the  natives  of  England,. 
neb  iiriwileges  enjoyed  by  aliens  interfered  with  the  national 
mtereel^  finnd  it  necessary  to  annul  them,  and  place  all  fore^n«»» 
era  em  nsi  lofetior  footiqg  to  native  subiects.    'this  diange  con- 

'  Bb^Estme,  v<rf.  iv.  c.  16  and  18,  on  the  benefit  of  cler^  $  and  chap. 
^.  on  the  inogrem  of  tbe  law  and  eooAitmion  of  Enghndi  KNirth  period, 
-atArr  Vkeray  VUl. 
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Bdwud  trHmtM  grtttly  ta  the  ftdfattceownt  of  oommePM  tad  lUpvip^ 
promote!  tioD  :^  and  m  cooiroerciai  treaty  waa  oMclvdcd  with  SiWeden,  on 
navigatioii  ^^  ^\\^  principle  of  reciprocal  cxchaMe  of  sttperfluitj  to  8U»» 
m^°^  pl7  mutual  waot«  The  great  fishery  on  the  baBka  of  New- 
'  fMtodland  became  an  object  of  attenliosi,  and  vat  prosecuted 
with  acttvity  and  success.*  The  English  stHI  ehertshed  the  idea 
of  opening  a  comma  nioatMB  with  eastern^  riches,  by.  a  more  ex* 
peditioos  course  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cabot,  so  re- 
nowned for  naval  enterprise,  urged  the  English,  instead  of 
steering  towards  the  nortn-west,  which  had  proved  unsttccess- 
fni,  to  attempt  the  disooTery  of  the  desired  passage  by  the  nertli^ 
c«rt  At  his  instance,  and  under  his  direction,  several  ashle- 
men  and  persons  of  rank»  together  with  aeme  |irinoipal  mer- 
chants, having  associated  for  this  porpese,  were  ineorpoffsted 
by  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  Ad- 
venturers for  the  discovery  of  regions,  domtnions,  islands,  and 
.  places  unknown.  Two  ships  and  a  bark  were  equipped  for  this 
service ;  and  thofugh  they  failed  tn  the  great  end  of  their  ex- 
pedition, one  ship  and  the  bark  being  lost,  yet  the  other  effected 
very  important  discoveries.  An  intercourse  with  the  vast  ena- 
pire  of  Hossia,  before  unknown  to  English  adventurers,  was 
opened  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  this  ship,  a  mercastile  companj 
was  formed  for  trading  with  Muscovy.  Attempts  were  now 
$iade  to  open  a  communication  with  India  and  China  by  faiod, 
through  the  new  connc^xion  with  Russia^  by  Aetraca»  and  the 
Caspian  sea;  and  though  the  adventurers  did  net  penetrate  ao 
far  as  diey  intended,  yet  they  acquired  &  knowledge  of  the 
countries,  commodities,  and  inliabitants  of  Turkey ;  wlHch,  com- 
bined with  the  maritime  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean,  laid 
the  foundation  of  English  comnnrce  with. the  Ottomans.  A 
commercial  intercourse  was  also  opened  with  the  western  coasta 
of  Africa  ;  while  the  traffic  begun  with  Earbary  was  considera- 
bly extended  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary. 

The  war  with  ScoHand,  in  which  Henry  had  left  his  kingdom 
eagaged,  together  with  the  factions  which  .prevatletl  under  the 
protectorship  of  Somerset  and  the  admsni^tmon  of  Warwick, 
prevented  Edward  from  possessing  on  the  continent  that  io- 
fluence  which  his  father  had  maintained*  The  distraction  of 
English  councils,  and  the  connexion  with  Scotland,  now  so 
closely  united  by  the  affiance  ef  the  dauphin  with  the  infaat 
queen,  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  French  monarch  to  at* 
tack  England  in  war;  and  though  hosttlities  weie  soon  ended 
by  a  peace,  the  English,  torn  by  diasentions,  were  losers  by  the 
treaty :  nor  did  this  kinf^dom  afterwards^  in  the  eearse  of  Bd- 
ward*s  reign,  interfere  with  effect  in  ceatineatal  politics.  Tbe 
intiernal  part  of  Edward's  history  is  of  the  hig^t  importance. 

«  See  Hume.  » Ibid. 

)  Kobertaon')  posthumous  Americsy  p.  16 :  sad  Haekkiyt's  voysge%  paa. 
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Aft  iirtMWJMKifJHS  parlitmettt  rtBMled  mil  tke  Umt  etmctoil  and  tbro* 
flmMi^  the  arbitrmr J  vioUnce  of  Henry*  which  had  tjranni-  f^^^  ^.^% 
tali  J  eziearfed  the  crimM  of  treaaon  and  falony,  and  made  |^;^'^^3 
heresjacaj^M  offence.  lather. 

The  pnitfuhmt  religion  was  fallj  estaUished,  and  though 
Hm  lefiriitioa  might  not  extend  to  ever  j  principle  and  doctrine 
w4ick  nsfeitefled  feoaoo  eeald  impugD»  yet  it  proceeded  as  far 
aa  the  sestimenta^  knowledge,  and  character  of  the  nation  could 
hear.  The  reform  was  great*  though  leas  Tiolent  and  more 
giadeal  tfiam  ia  eome  other  countries,  where  they  laid  the  whole 
hisar^y  preotraie;  yet  froqi  its  moderate  and  progressive 
aature  it  waa  the  more  likely  to  he  durahle.  While  it  bumUed 
the  priila  and  amhUion  of  the  clergy,  and  restrained-  their  ava* 
rice  and  pn^igacy,  it  left  them  rank  and  properihr,  to  maintain 
the  dignity  cmldacive  to  the  purposes  of  their  omce»  in  a  coun- 
try wbMrenreat  divefsity  of  rank  and  property  prevailed.  Abo- 
littnog  mack  aaeleas  pageantry,  the  English  reformers,  aware 
that  men  are  aa  frequently  M  by  their  senses  and  imagina- 
tions, aa  awajed  by  their liearts  and  understandings*  left  a  suffi- 
cieat  degree  of  peuap,  cereuMmyt  and  accompaniment*  to  amuse 
the  €uMy.  aad  pleaae  the  eye  and  the  ear,  without  substituting 
idolatrf  for  teal  davotioa. 

The  Jeadiflg.fiBatBiies  of  Mary's  character*  were,  an  ardept  Msi^ . 
aad  hoandleaa  zeal  for  Romish  bigotry*  and  an  uogovernabla 
love  fiir  the  aaaa  whom  she  marriM.    These  passions,  enhan* 
cing  jttid  cnflaaiing  each  other*  account  for  the  most  important 
Icmnctioaa  af  her  short  and  detestabie  reign.    At  once  a  re* 
l^;iona  and  amorona  devotee,  she  persecuted  aad  butchered  pro- 
tesfaati^  to  please  herself  and  her  bigotted  and  cruel  nua- 
hand ;  while  to  gratify  hia  wishes*  and  secure  a  greater  portion 
of  hia  ooBspany  and  love*  she  oppressed  and  exhausted  her  peo* 
pie,  and  engaged  in  a  most  impolitic  and  destructive  war.^    Hu- 
manity, patriotism,  justice*  every  duty  of  morality  aad  genuine 
chriatiaaity*  were  aacriieed  to  the  violence  of  her  alfections. 
Maay  bendteiai  laws,  however*  were  .enacted  in   her  reign, Her reigu* 
vhi^  AoQgh  proposed  by  Mary  to  reconcile  the  people  to  her  tlum^y- 
whemes  of  restoring  the  Romish  faith  and  hierarchy,  and  to^^Jj^^ 
her  extortioBS  of  their  money  to  lavish  on  her  husliand*  pro*tiTe  of  be. 
doced  permaoent  good,  while  the  evil  of  being  governed  by  the  nefidal 
tael  ef^aach  lafnrtatiag  passions*  waa  a  temporary  evil,  and,^^"- 
fortunately  for  the  kin^om,  of  abort  duration.    The  gloom 
was  oooD  diapersed*  and  followed  by  the  most  resplendent 


\  re%B  of  Sliaabeth,  ao  auspicious  to  the  prosperity  and  Elizabeth 
leaa  of  her  sulyects*  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  ria- 
iog'apifit  af  navigatioo,  diacovery  mid -commerce.    The  peace* 
lorngn  and  domestic,  which  her  wisdom  and  firmness  preserved 
with  little  iotermption  for  almost  the  first  thirty  years  of  her 


•  See  HmnePs  HisUivy  of  Muy*  paadm. 
Vol.  I.  5       ^ 
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rdgn,  notwithaianding  the  hostile  jealousy  of  sunomidiaf  nft- 
.   lions,  the  furious  passions  which  agitated  the  contiaent,  and 
the  discontent  which  bigotry  and  rivalry  kindled  or  fanned  in 
her  own  kinsdom,  were  peculiarly  conducire  to  the  enterprisinar 
promotes  eflforts  of  able)  bold,  and  adventurous  Englishmen.     Strict  and 
^nd'dUK^  vigilant  economy  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burthen  of 
reiT,     ^'  taxes  injurious  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of  her  administration 
ignong  the  greater  part  of  her  subjects,  overawing  disaffectioa 
and  preventing  commotion,  left  her  people  full  liberty  to  pur- 
sue nautical  and  commercial  enterprise.    Undisturbed  by  the 
factions  of  a  turbulent  minority,  or  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
frantic  bigotry,  the  sagacious  Ehzabeth,  like  the  greatest  of  her 
predecessors,  saw  that  the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by 
, .        the  sea  must  depend  on  its  naval  force. 
the  £n^'      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  government  was  to  increase  the 
gliflbnavy.  number  and  strength  of  her  navy.    Before  her  reign,  tiie  En« 
glish  had  commonly  been  si^pplied  with  large  ships  by  foreign* 
ers.    The  queen,  desirous  of  having  the  resources  of  strength 
and  the  vehicles  of  riches  furnish^  within  her  own  kingdom, 
filled  her  arsenals  with  naval  stores^  promoted  ship-bui7ding« 
and  encouraged  h^r  subjects  to  bend  their  attention  to  pursuits 
which  were  destined  to  render  themselves  and  their  posterity 
eminent  among  nations.    With  this  view  she  built  several  ships 
of  great  force  and  versatility ;  and  as  the  skill  of  artificers  im* 
proved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased ;  and  from  tlie  reign  of 
Eiiz^abeth  may  be  dated  the  first  regulation  of  the  Englisb  nav^. 
Her  patronage  and  example  stimulated  and  invigorated  the  et« 
forts  of  her  sutpects  in  ship-building  and  nautical  expeditions. 
Carefully  examining  the  aidvances  made  under  her  predeces- 
sors, slie  improved  their  discoveries  and  acquisitions ;  cultiva- 
ted and  extended  the  connexion  formed  with  the  Russian  sove- 
reign ;  secured  to  her  sutyects  the  continuance  of  their  exclu- 
aive  and  lucrative  trade  with  his  dominions ;  and  encouraged 
the  incorporated  body  of  merchants  enjoying  that  trade,  to  re- 
sume their  endeavours  of  penetrating  by  land  into  eastern  Asia. 
Their  efforts  were  at  len^  successful  in  opening  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Persia,  which  manifesting  to  her  subjects  the  riches 
of  the  east,  produced  a  resolution  of  resorting  to  these  countries 
by  sea. 
to  Amelia      As  the  English  advanced  in  the  knowledg£^  of  Asia  and  its 
c^  {productions,  tiieir  ardour  increased  to  discover  a  short  nautical 

course  to  these  opulent  regions.  Their  disappointments  in  the 
northwest  and  northeast,  did  not  entirely  chill  their  hopes: 
they  still  flattered  themselves  that  they  might  discover  an  outlet 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  their  inquiries ;  and  Frobisher,  in 
three  successive  voyages,  explored  the  coaste  of  Labrador  and 
of  Greenland,  but  without  aiscovering  the  northwest  passage* 
Though  the  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  yet  English 
SirFrands  courage  and  enterprise  rose  superior  to  disappointment.  Sir 
Drakesaib  Francis  Drake^  so  renowned  in  naval  history,  determined   to 
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ftii  vmk  Ik  worM ;  tn  andertaking  hitherto  achieved  by  rwoA  tba 
Magdkui  MI7.  HtTing  saccessfolly  finished  this  formidable  ^^'^<^' 
foyage;  lod  acquired  an  accurate  and  distinct  conception  of 
the  oMonditieB  both  of  the  east  and  west*  he  inspirited  his 
ooffitrfiieD  to  bolder  and  more  comprehensive  schemes  of 
oaitl  tad  eoraawrcial  enterprise,  than  any  which  they  had 
Mkrto  ^tenpled.  The  English  had  formerly  seen,  and  ae* 
kssvle^ed  themselves  far  surpassed  in  seamanship  by  tho. 
FifiSJBtssnd  Italians,  and  recently  by  the  Portuguese,* "-who 
were  ne  first  for  naval  reputation  in  the  annals  of  history* 
IkjBswntraUed  that  country  in  its  most  splendid  enterprise: 
and  bafiflg  npktij  risen  from  inferiority  to  e(|uality,  they 
doabted  ost  won  to  attain  a  striking  superioritjr.  Having 
Moiriied  their  skill,  they  felt  their  force;  and  perceived 
that  the  sammnding  ocean,  so  long  neglected,  was  an  Enslish* 
■aD*a  eleBKOt,  on  which  he  was  destined  to  excel.  Th^y 
fonsed  a  aotton  evsntoally  true,  bold,  and  beneficial,  that  no 
object  attsioable  by  human  ability  exerted  in  maritime  effort^ 
is  bejroad  tbe  reacb  of  Englishr  seamen ;  a  nautical  and  com- 
■ttrcal  othttsiaaoi,   therefore,   diffused   itself  through    the 


Biq^adffeatnrers,  having  hitherto  confined  their  efforts  tOFirstaeeds 

miugtminund  remote  regions,  and  satisfied  with  present  ^«J^los^* 

diicmiyaal  traffic,  had  made  no  attempt  to  form  new  set-*"*^** 

tlemeati.   Sir  Ha«pbry  €UU»ert,  a  gentleman   of  iiigenutty 

aad  kmmag,  ^thuoiastic  for  discovery,  proposed  to  conduct  a 

OEkuf  to  Aaaerica :  and,*  having  applied   to  the  queen,  ob* 

tUDed  de  first  obarter  for  «  colonial  establishment^    The 

charter  aathorizted  him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all 

remote  aad  barbarous  lands  unoccujned  by  any  christian  prince 

aad  pespJe ;  vested  in  htm  and  his  heirs  tbe  property  of  the 

sii)  of  aadi  countries^  with  the  legislative  power,  and  the  civil 

ttd  ciiaiioal  jurisdiction  over  those  who  shouM  settle  tn  the 

nev  pUntatioos.    The  laws  and  their  administration  were  to 

be  €VBfonnable  to  the  polity  of  England,  on  which  the  new 

celoDj  was  still  to  depend.    Arbitrary  as  the  powers  thus  con- 

iraed  were^  such  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  now  prevalent^ 

Alt  mauy  agreed  to  conform  to  the  conditions,  and  became 

<ii%ert'8  associates.    In  his  undertaking  he  was  assisted  and  ^^  « 

accaapanied  by  His  half4Mrother  Walter  Raleidi,  afterwards  so  B«e»gn' 

mavaed  in  political  and  literary  history.    Two  expeditiono 

viuch  Qiibert  comlacted  to  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton 

mded  disastrously.    In  the  last,  the  leader  himself  perished. 

Tbe  oodannled  spirit  of  Raleiffh,  not  disappointed   by  this 

Brarriage,  projected  a  new  scheme  of  colonisation*^  After 

IMcaring  a  ainailar    charter   from  the  queen,  adopting  his 

Mel's  ideas,  but  avoiding  his  errors,  he  resolved  to  steer  a 

"^^th  mart  aoatbern  course,  and  also  to  send  trusty  officers  to 

*  fiobeitson's  posChuiiHms  AineHcs»  p.  33» 
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ei[plore  the  country,  before  lie  should  attempt  a  s«t€letti«tit. 
On  their  return  they  reported,  that  thejr  had  found  in  soothern 
latitudes  a  most  beautiful  country,- distinguished  for  fertHity  of 
soil,  and  mildnesis  of  climate;  of  which  they  had  taken  pos- 
session in  her  majesty's  name,  and  called  it  Yitf  inia,  at  a  nus- 
morial  that  this  liappy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  virgin 
({ueen.  Raleigh  accordingly  fitted  out  a  squadvon,  and  plasited 
in  that  country  the  first  colony  ever* established  byBngltshm^n. 
The  new  colonists,  however,  in  the  eaeemess  of  their  search 
after  the  precious  mines  with  which  they  supposed  the  new 
world  in  every  part  to  abound,  neglected  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Being  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  they 
returned  to  England.  Raleigh  made  a  second  attempt  to 
establish  a  colony;  but  he  and  other  patrons  of  the  settlement 
being  called  to  defend  their  country  against  the  invasion  of 
Wise  in-  Philip,  this  colony  also  failed.  Vigorous,  beneficial,  and  glo- 
^'"^^h*  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  administration  of  Elizabeth  proved,  it  was  not  very 
||^^^°®  favourable  to  schemes  of  doubtfhl  and  contingeat  advantage, 
^  '  or  to  what  in  modem  mercantile  language  are  called  specu- 
lations; and  plans  of  new  establishments  were  in  her  reign 
carried  on  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  individuals.  Besides, 
the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  her  internal  government  promoted 
agriculture,^  manufactures,  commerce,  the  means  of  subMst- 
ence,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  and  as  it  bestowed  security 
on  her  subjects  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  manifold  advantages, 
,  was  not  favourable  to  emigration.  But  though  the  first  at- 
tempts to  plant  colonies  were  unsuccessful,  the  spirit  of  co- 
lonization excited  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  continuing  to 
prevail  and  increase  afterwards,  produced  in  eoloDies  most 
abundant  sources  of  British  opulence  and  power.  Eager  as 
Elizabeth  was  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  trade« 
in  order  to  cherish  it  in  its  infant  state,  she  granted  many 
monopolies;  which,  though  probably  necessary  at  the  time, 
woula,  if  they  had  continued,  have  proved  destmctive  to  that 
commerce  they  were  intended  to  promote.*    The  principal 

>  A  law  was  made  In  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  allowing  for  the  first  time  the 
exportation  of  com.  To  this  enactment,  Camden  imputes  the  great  im- 
provement of  agriculture. 

*  Oar  great  commercal  philosopher  in  a  few  wofds  states  the  reasons 
for  monopolies  so  clearly  and  strongly,  and  illustrates  them  bv  such  appo- 
site analogies,  as  to  present  at  one  view  the  extent  and  bounds  wbich  po- 
licy allows  and  prescribes  to  trading  corporations.  "  When/*  says  he,  ««  a 
company  of  merchants  undertake  at  their  own  risk  and  expense  to  esta- 
bKsb  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be 
unreasoluible  to  incorporate  them  into  a  jotat  stock  eompaoy,  and  tognmt 
them,  in  case  of  their  success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can 
recompense  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  extensive  experiment* 
of  which  the  public  is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  mono- 
ply  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  aane  principlei  upon  wbich  & 
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\  esUUislied  bj  Blisatielh*  were  the  Rosbimi  and  t^  Comnier- 
^  end  obe  which  was  destined  far  to  surpass  either  in  cial  coiU' 
ihe  aMmeDtMs  iotereeta  that  it  involTed.    Near  the  close  of  I'"''*"- 
IIms  Jhi^  wad  iUnstriens  reign,  John  Lancaster  proposing  to 
MOiiase  part  of  the  course  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  unaertook  a 
tmrfiBg  expedition  to  India,    A  charter  was  granted  to  the  ad- 
fCi^aren»  at  whose  expense  the  enterprise  was  undertaken, 
and  they  were  forned  into  a  corporation,  under  the  name  of 
the  \Ba9t  India  Coaspanj.    The  first  attempt  by  Englishmen  East  Tndis 
to  paitidpsle  in  the  trade  of  India,  beine  eminently  successful,  con^sny. 
eacomged  f«tnre  adventurers.    Thus  tne  rei^n  of  this  princess 
fcry  sftra^y  and  eHectnall^  promoted  agriculture,  internal 
«id  bniga  trade,  maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  the  means  of 
sabsiatiDg^  cttriching,  and  aggrandizing  the  people  intrusted  to 
her  care. 

Under  tUa  extraordinary  personage,  nautical  effort  was  not 
meff«ly  eBOoaraged  aa  the  means  of  opulence,  but  of  defence, 
of  saenritj»niid  of  power.  Prance,  at  this  time  engaged  in  in- 
tttttne  wnn  by  the  bigottod  frenzy  of  furious  religionists,  and 
widi  nU  her  reaoarces  possessing  scarcely  any  commerce,  was 
Mitty  de&rient  in  naval  force.  Philip,  who  included  in  his 
doawnieas  tbejexpenenced  sailors  of  the  Ijow  Countries  and 
af  itefy;  Ike  8|mni«rds,  who  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
new  worM  were  inured  to  nautical  exertion  and  enterprise; 
and  fey  recent  uaarpation,  the  Portuguese,  who  far  surpassed 
ail  their  nei^dwora  m  naval  fame,  appeared  undoubted  master 
of  the  o6enn»  and  aUe  to  crush  at  a  Uow  everv  opponent. 
lUa  flMa^itj  engine,  which,  if  moved  and  directed  by  wisdom 
and  aUU  would  have  been  so  eflfcient  and  formidable,  in  the 
haads  af  bigotry,  aoperstition,  and  impolicy,  was  at  once  enor- 
mooe'SHid  inert*  Part,  indeed,  of  the  machine,  torn  from  the 
rest  bj  tyraniiy,  recoiled  open  its  former  owner.  Philip^ 
dvil  amd  eocleaiastical  despotism  rendered  the  bold  and  skilfot 
satlen  of  the  Low  Countries  eagerly  hostile  to  a  power  which 
attempted  to  overwhelm  their  rij^hts  and  liberties.  The 
gloomy  -zealot,  enraged  against  Elizabeth  for  protecting  her 
own  iel%;ion  and  that  of  her  people  aj^iust  his  superstition ; 
the  ioaperions  tyrant  enraged  against  Elizabeth  as  the  protect- 
or of  freemen  who  durst  vindicate'  their  own  rights,  thoush 
coitmrj  to  a  despot's  will ;  meditated  a  blow  by  which  he 
eipeeted  to  subjugate  England,  and  to  involve  the  country  and 
its  allies  in  ctvii  and  reltgioos  thraldom.  For  this  purpose  he  Spsniah 
eosapped  the  Armada,  which  he  vainljr  fancied  and  denominat* '^"""ds. 
CO  inWncible.  Elizabeth,  in  preparing  and  strengthening  a  Eliza. 
aavjx  lusd  not  been  guided  solely  by  the  general  policy  which  betli*s  wi*- 

dietated  maritime  force  as  the  means  of  defence  in  insular  ^"^ ''^ 

magnan- 
imity. 
Hke  nonopoijr  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  ttkat  of  a 
uv  hook  to  Its  autlior ;  but  upon  the  eipiration  of  the  term,  the  monoply 
nfn^  certainly  to  be  detcsoniaed.''    Wealth  of*NatiQn9,  toI.  iu.  p.  144. 
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situsltien;  but  haTiiig  dkcovered   the  purpottet*  iMtiVM*  aod 
plans  of  her  most  potent  neighbour  and  rival,  she  had  recently  di- 
Loyal  ftiid  rected  her  peculiar  attention  to  the  increase  of  a  fleet.    In  this 
patriotic    pursuit,  she  was  seconded  by  the  eftbrts  of  her  aulgecta,  who 
^"***^;     were  inspired  with  that   patriotic  loyalty,  which  the  wiadma 
si^ecu.    ^^  virtues  of  a  sovereign  exerted  for  the  public  |i;ood»  choosing 
ministers  and  other  executorial  officers  according  tO;  their  fit»e8» 
to  nromote  the  national  welfare,  and  actually  offeetin^i;  the  esse 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  never  fail  to  produce,  among  En* 
Annada     glishmen.    These  dispositions,  guided  by  private  ^nd.individii* 
discomfit-  al  skill,  combining  with  armaments  prepared  by  her  foresight 
^^*  and  headed  by  ^commanders  selected  by  tier  sagacity,  discomfi- 

ted the  operose  equipment  of  her  foe.    From  that  time,  Eof^ 
Hencefcir-  land  became  mistress  of  the  ocean ;  her  sailors  thepceforwanl 
ward  En-  conceived  themselves  superior  to  those  of  all   other  nations* 
glish  navy  f  ||g  conception  powerfully  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  re- 
mount      ^'^^7*    ^'^^®  ^^^  ^^^»  defeat,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  have  ne- 
verYailed  to  follow  those  who  have  presumed  to  brave  Engtand 
on  her  own  element.    The  same  reign  witnessed  the  first  regu- 
lar formation  of  an  English  navv,  and  its  supremacy  over  mil 
other  naval  powers.    So  eminently  and  decidedly  successful  in 
defensive  effort,  the  English  undertook  repeated  expeditions  to 
the  coasts  of  their  enemies ;  and  though  the  issue  of  them  virms 
not  always,  it  was  generally  prosperous.    Spain  was  liumbled, 
and  England  was  exalted. 
.  Continen.      Respecting  foreign  politics,  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a  sitoa- 
rf  R?**'^  tion  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  her  father,  or  any  of  her 
l^^l^  **'    predecessors.    Bteligious  bigotry   was  the  chief  spring  which 
moved  the  most  powerful  princes  on  the  continent ;  their  very 
ambition  was  subservient  and  instrumental  to  their  theoloeical 
£uiaticism.    France,  instead  of  watching  the  motions  and  re« 
pressing  the  encroachments  of  the  house  of  Austria,  devoted  her 
principal  attention  to  the  persecution  of  heretic*,  and  joined  in 
all  the  dark  and  nefarious  designs  of  the  pope*  Spain,  and  the 
emperor.     According  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  of  popish 
sovereijrns  and  people,  Elizabeth  was  not  the  riahtful  sovereign 
of  England,  because  she  was  not  approved  of  by  an.Jkalian 
priest.    The  legitimate  successor  to  the  crown,  according  to 
popish  interpretation,  was  the  queen  of  Scotland,  a  bigotted 
catholic,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  ablest  and  most  ferocious 
champion  of  the  catholic  league.    Elizabeth  was  not,  like  her 
father,  so  situated,  as  to  trim  th^  balance  between  the  rival  po- 
tentates of  France  and  Austria,  and  to  torn  the  scale  according 
to  her  judgment  or  choice.    Much  more  difficult  was  her  part, 
^      to  secure  the  independence  of  her  people,  and  of  others  whose 
interests  were  closely  connected  with  theirs,  against  a  general 
confederacy  of  priests  and   arbitrary  princes,  of  bigotry  and 
despotism,  bandied  in  atrocious  barbarity,  in  order  to  dissemt- 
Supports   nate  articles  of  theological  belief.     In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
themde.  ^Qgiand  showed  she  could  maintain  tbe  balance   of  power. 
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UadflT  WUikrHi,  in  preserving  that  balance,. SngUnd  assumed l»«ndence 
tike  duuractcr  whtcb  she  has,  except  in  the  reigns  oF  the  Stu-  of  £urap«- 
artfi«««eraiace  maintaiiied,  of  sopporting  the  rights  and  inde« 
pendeaoe  of  Karope  against  the  powerful  disturt^rs  of  its  tran* 
qnillkf.  Such  wis  the  rehittan  in  which  Elizabeth  stood  to  fo- 
reigB  coBotfiBS.  Too  vigorous  in  understanding  and  profound 
IB  wiidoai  to  be  a  Mgot,  or  to  estimate  modes  of  faith  bj  any 
other  test  than  thar  conduciveaess  to  private  and  public  welfare^ 
in  her.  dioioe  of  religion  she  was  guided  bj  prudent  policy, 
fosBded  tD-her«twB  situation,  and  the  sentiments  and  interests 
ofihe  {greater  part  of  her  people.^  It  was  expedient  that  she 
siioBld  hie  Bt  the  bead  of  the  protestants.  Fortunately,  in  the 
two  eovBtriea,  more  contiguous  to  her  kingdom,  and  of  which 
the  BflVBreigna,  both  from  joint  and  separate  motives,  were  well 
dispaoed  to  give  her  disturbance,  the  number  of  protestants  was 
veiy  great ;  bo  as  m  France  to  d&i*d  sufficient  employment  to 
the  popish  combinatioB  at  home,  and  in  Scotland  to  be  fully  es- 
tahbahed,  aad  totally  paramount  to  the  party  which  from  theo« 
k^eal  syBipalby  was  favoured  by  the  sovereign.  So  thoroughly 
wise  BM  Bradent  was  EliBabeth,  that  for  twenty*nine  years 
she  dascomnted  all  the  designs  and  conspiracies  of  popish  d&- 
▼Bteeft  agahitt  her  petaon  ara  kii^om ;  supported  the  protes- 
tBBti  in  f iBBce^'  Cfermany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  fu<- 
rkNM^  jfl^acahle,  and  savage,  as  was  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
federate princes  to  etery  supporter  of  the  protestant  cause,  and 
above  bU  to  Btiaabeth,  she  never  involved  herself  in  hostilities ; 
bet  whsB  the  amressive  invasion  of  Philip  rendered  war  una*' 
TiNdeUcw  she  miwed  that  the  same  wisdom  and  streng;th  of 
mJBd  which  had  maiatained  peace,  so  beneficial  to  rising  indus* 
tiy-BBd  CBnmerce,  could -carry  on  war  with  effect  when  ne* 
ceaaary  for  the  sacairity  of  her  countrjr.  to  her  latter  years.  Security 
policy  B9  well  as  kindred  genius,  and  wisdom  allied  her  to  the  the  c^ject 
iihisElniKi^  Henry  of  France.  The  catholic  league  being  now  J^ij,**" 
brekeii*  and  the  power  of  Philip  reduced,  there  b«iog  no  longer  ^,^^ 
a  pB^sah  pretender  to  the  crown,  the  chief  difficulties  of  both 
ho'iB^rBaiaiid  fore^  relations  ceased;  and  the  queen  and 
coBBtvyy  which  in  such  trying  circumstances  had  arisen  to  a 
pitch  at  high  importance,  were  regarded  by  foreign  states  with 
BB  adasifBtioii  tiiat  never  before  had  been  so  universally  be* 
stowed  Bpett  the  effin-ts  of  England. 

b  her  ecclesiastical  conduct  and  establishments,  Elizabeth,  Ecclesias. 
guided  by  policy,  and  not  stimulated  by  bigotry,  was  usually  ^^^  po^- 
amderBte.  but  OB  certain  occasions  led  to  acts  of  intolerance.  ^1^^^^^' 
A3  kmg  9B  the  Roman  catholics  confined  themselves  to  their  nents .' 
owB  theological  doctrines,  and  did  not  disturb  her  governmenti 
ahe  pefoittM  them  to  enjoy  their  opinions  without  molestation ; 
hut  when  abe  found  them  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  her  « 


<  See  Binne's  aeocmift  of  Elieabeth's  reasoi)s  for  re-establishing'  the  pro- 
'•dtmt  lefigiooy  vi^^ii.  p.  5BS, 
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fife,  she  aiid  her  parKanent  enacted  very  severe  tewi  respbet* 
ing  a  system  of  faith  producing  plots  for  treason  and  assassina- 
tion. These  laws,  though  intended  chieflj  to  operate  for  the 
discouragement  of  popery,  afterwards  applied  to  other  dissent 
ters  from  the  establishecL  church.  A  sect  was  now  rising  in 
England  composed  of  those  who  thoueht  the  reform  as  es« 
tabiished  by  Edward  and  restored  by  Blizaibeth  inadequate  to 
the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  who,  professing  to  seek  a 
Puritans,  greater  degree  of  purity,  were  thence  called  Puritans.  Begin* 
ning  to  seek  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  liberty,  they,  were  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  Elizabeth,  whose  notions  of  kingly  prero- 

fative,  being  formed  when  the  power  of  the  crown,  from  the 
epression  of  the  aristocracy  and  before  the  elevation  of  the 
commons,  was  so  pr^lominant,  were  extremely  lofty.  Far  the 
repfession  of  puritanical  doctrines,  she  established  tbe  court  of 
ecclesiastical  commission ;  a  most  arbitrary  tribunaU  which,  ia 
the  powers  vested,  the  jurisdiction  conferred,  the  modes  of  pro- 
cess established,  and  the  punishments  prescribed,- was  not  less 
iniquitous  than  the  popish  inquisition,  though,  from  the  wise 
moderation  of  Elizabeth,  much  more  mildly  exereised  than  by 
a  Philip  or  an  Alva. 
Eliza-  In  her  government,  Elizabeth,  like  all  the  princes  of  the  house 

beth's       of  Tudor,  was  extremely  absolute.    A  spirit  of  liberty,  howev- 
ev^^uaUy  ***»  ^^^  begun  to  rise,  which,  though  fostered  by  the  wise  and 
friendly  to  hcneficial  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  was  certainly  not  intended  by 
fiberiy.      her  to  be  cherished.    The  industry  and  enterprise  which  she 
encourased  and  promoted,  diffused  property  amon?  the  com- 
mons ;  tnat  property  nourished  independence,  and  joined  with 
advancing  reason  and  knowledge  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of 
freedom.    The  government,  however,  of  the  queen,  thoo^ 
imperious,  yet  generally  lenient,  did  not  irritate  this  new  spirit 
Popular     by  particular  acts  of  oppression,  tyranny,  or  cruelty.    Her 
wid  pc"    conduct,  steadily  and  wisely  directed  to  the  interests  of  her 
sbnalau-    P^opl^*  rendered  her  extremelv  popular.    Her  manners,  en^- 
diority.     ging  and  insinuating,  increased  the  attachment  of  her  people. 
From  her  character  and  situation,  the  greater  number  of  ner 
subjects  considered  her  welfare  as  identified  with  their  own. 
The  most  strenuous  votaries  of  liberty  were  the  most  inimical 
to  popery,  against  the  approaches  of  which  they  considered 
Elizabeth  as  the   strongest  bulwark.    From  attachment  to  a 
sovereign  in  whom  they  experienced  so  manj  excellencies,  and 
also  from  awe  of  so  very  resolute  and  intrepid  a  character,  they 
yielded   a   submission   to  tbe  authority  of  Elizabeth,  whicb 
they  by  no  means  thought  due  to  the  mandates  of  kingly 
power. 
^»^^     The  literature  which  Elizabeth  encour^d,  tended  also  to 
Mbci       promote  the  spirit  of  freedom.    The  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  inculcating  so  strongly  and  impressively  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  liberty,  were  now  very  generally  read  among 
the  higher  and  middling  ranks.    Genius,  no  longer  fettered  by 
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priflrtty-eMfBtwiriKhi,  Mftred  aMi*;  and  tkoush  not  immediately 
ffireeied  to  political  dtscttafiioii»  jet  by  eoUghteniDg  and  iDvi^ 
*  ^  prepared  them  for  juat  notiona  reapectinf 


laiiog  ncBli  aaindt,  prepared  them  for  juat  notiona  respecting 
thiar  ijjAfag  and  baAd  and  manly  conduct  in  aasertiag  their  liber- 
ties, fteaogn  of  Elizabetii,  though  like -her  father^i  mantfeat- 
\j  aittrary,  Ims  in  its  ultimate  tendency  and  effects*  proved  &•. 
TWiaUe  ta  freedom.    Thus  in  the  varioua  constituents  of  inter.- 
nlprmperity  and  happiness,  and  in  estimation  and  importance 
tmsBgforaj^B  p^wersj  England  never  made  such  advances  as 
amhrikn  vary  long  but  much  more  glorious  rei^n  of  Elizabeth. 
Csflsid««d  aaa  rational  beinjf^,  placed  in  aothonty^and  intrust*  Remih  of 
ed  witb  tile  gavenunent  of  mankind,  examined  according  to  the  ^^  ^P^ 
circaaiataBcea  of  bar  situation,  the  duties  required,  her  dischax|;e  ^^  ^^S"^ 
sf  thsea  datiea,  and  the  result  in  the  condition  in  which  she 
Fouan  AHP  xsrr  her  subjects,  (the  true  criterion  of  a  ruler's 
sbiiily  er  weakneea  as  a  sote&bxon,^)  no  prince  that  erer  filled 
a  throne  sarpasaed  Elizabeth. 

IXSHent  aa  wm  the  character  of  James  from  that  of  his  illua>  James  I 
t^isis  |Nredeoeasor>  his  reign  was  in  many  respects  conducive  to 
industi^.  conuBerce,and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom^ 
tbau^  U  gimerated  disputes  which  were  eventually  productive 
of  ttm  Milt  fatal  conclusions.  Endued  with  scholastic  learning 
and  peianitj,  fitter  for  being  a  Latin  lecturer  on  controversial 
divittite^  in  a  sequestered  college,  than  for  being  the  ruler  of  a 
peat,  nold»  and  enterprising  nation,  James  possessed  two  quali- 
ties aftem  reaolting  from  literary  seclusion :  be  was  extremely 
iodaienf^  and  extremely  timid ;  and  therefore  a  lover  of  peace. 
The  npcnatts  of  his  sub|ects  rendered  his  pacific  character  bene- 
ficial  .  ^ 

The -spirit  of  industry,  adventure,  and  trade,  being  uninter- Rei^  be- 
mpked-A^F  foraen  wars,  greatly  increased  in  the  reign  of  James.  !J!^^*® 
las  traffic  wi&  the  East  Indies  was  kiow  entirely  established,  ^^nK 


the  stock  of  the  company  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  fy, 
profite  became  every  year  more  extensive.  The  trade  of 
Taike|  w«s  advantageous ;  a  lucrative  commerce  was  opened 
aitlT^psuQ*  and  the  mercantile  intercourse  with  Russia  and 
ste'  norlliem  gantries  increased  in  productiveness.  The  ex- 
piittnidef;rent^  surpfMsed  the  import,  which,  though  no  cer- 
tain c^enon  of  a  flourishing  commerce,'  proved  that  English 
roMnioJitlirTr  were  numerous  and  valuable.  James  perceived 
theAoatfiai  tendencjf  of  monopolies,  and  considerably  lessened 
their  i^unber  and  importance.  Manufactures  advanced  in  a 
proportion,  and  especially  woollen  commodities.    The 


*  Tli*  m  the  Hglit  in  which' the  expanded  mind  of  Hume  oonudeis  our 
Mmtnmm  qoecn}  distegBidiiif^  wioh  foibles,  aa,  thou^  they  m^ht  mark 
fm,  of  her  character,  dSd  not  intefere  with  her  administration  of  aSto, 
^ometUI^  coftfltant,  and  successful  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

*  Soft  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown's  apeech  on  tiie 
iiMiiiiial  Creahr  witfi  France^  in  answering  bishop  Watson. 
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king  eagerly  promoted  English  cloths  and  taboared  to  preretit 
the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  to  be  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries  for  Enalish  consumption.^ 
P]«ntfttion      In  a  commercial  view,  this  rei^n  was  chiefly  distiogoiriied 
of  oolo-     i^j  (he  colonies  which  were  planted,  and  established  on  princi- 
'"^*         pies  the  most  beneficial  of  any  recorded  in  the  history  of  coloni- 
zation.   The  pacific  disposition  and  conduct  of  James  were  fa- 
Tourable  to  new  plantations.    The  planters  were  not  intermpt- 
ed  in  their  settlements  by  foreign  enemies,  and  the  force  sent 
for  their  establishment  was  not  obltsed  to  be  recalled  for  the 
defence  of  the  mother  country.    Bold  and  enterprising  adven- 
turers, who  languished  in  inaction  during  the  peace,  found  iq 
colonial  projects  a  new  field  for  active  exertion.  A  rootft  strenu- 
ous promoter  of  plantations  was  Richard  Hackinyt,  eminent 
for  commercial  and  nautical  knowledge.    That  he  miaht  sti- 
mulate his  countrymen  to  new  ellbrts,  this  experielicea  navi- 
cator  published  a  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made 
by  Englishmen :  he  comprehended  the  proper  objects  of  inquirj 
and  research  concerning  new  countries,  understood  the  fresh 
information  that  arrivect,  and  saw  to  what  purpose  it  mieht  be 
most  usefully  supplied.    In  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Hack- 
luyt's  su^estion,  Gosnold   undertook   a  voyage  to  America, 
and  pursued  a  direct  and  middle  course  between  the  northern 
route  of  sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  and  the  southern  circuit  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh.    Gosnold  having   reached  a  country  called 
Massachusetts  Bay,  coasted  to  the  southwest,  landed  on  the  con- 
tinent,, traded  with  its  inhabitants,  and  having  ascertained  th& 
fertility  of  the  country,  returned  to  England.    Having  learned 
these  particulars*   he  combined   them  with   what  was  before 
known  concerning  Virginia ;  and,  after  consultin«^  with  other 
men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  proposed  an  association  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  in  America.    The  kins,  being  petitioned,  sanc- 
tioned the  project  with  his  authority,    informed  of  the  exten-t^ 
and  in  some  degree  of  the  value,  of  the  American  lands,  he  di- 
vided into  two  districts  the  portion  of  the  continent  which   hc^ 
intended  to  plant :  the  first  to  be  called,  the  S«uth  Colonyof 
Viq^inia ;  the  second  the  North  Colony  of  New-England.    The 
projected  plantations  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  exclusive 
companies;  a  system  conducive  to  the  protection  of  infant  eo^ 
lonies;  thou^  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  settlements  arrived 
at  mature  vigour.    Associated  under  the  name  of  the  London 
Company,  Hackluyt  and  others  received  a  grant  of  lands,  arad 
.  were  authorized  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia.    Several  geciJ 
tlemen  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  England,  incorporated  u  r-^ 
der  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  obtained  a  simile ] 
grant  and  authority  for  colonizing  New  England.    On  e&o| 
were  bestowed  charters,  which,  though   inconsistent  with   ti\^ 
enlightened  and  generous  spirit  of  liberty  that  since  has  pc-^ 

*  Hume,  vol  ill.  p.  383. 
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milediatlnscMiitrf.  were  by  no  noeanA  deficieot  ia  tecuritj 

to  prepertj,  and  eacouraeenient  to  industry.  The  Southern 
colony  WIS  first  established  in  the  early  part  of  James's  reign. 
HaviB^kfttbeir  country  before  the  disputes  between  kingly 
prerogitive  and  popular  privilege  were  publicly  agitated,  the 
new plsiiUn carried  with  tnern  notions^  opinions,  and  sentiments^ 
(iroarable  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  and  transmitted  then 
to  their  posterity. 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  north  proved  unsuccessfulyOermtof 
nor  vm  the  settlement  finally  effected  till  near  the  end  of  the  republl- 
nip,  when  weat  dissentions  besan  to  prevail.    The  P'*"*-S^J^,I2. 
ers  of  New^ngland    were  chiefly  men,  who,  discontented  i^ii^'  ^' 
vitfa  the  established  church  and  monarchy,  sought  for  freedom 
ia  the  wilds  of  America.    Afterwards  receiving  accessions  of 
volsBtarj  exiles  from  the  persecutions  of  narrow  and  impolitic 
bigotry,  thev  formed  a  colony,  which  was  inimical  to  kings  and 
biihopSk  aad  preserved  that  character  to  the  present  age. 

Diferisg  in  pursHit  from  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  N^w 
World,  the  English  settlers  sought  and  acquired  property,  not 
from  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  but  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  the  boanties  of  the  ocean  liberally  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
a£tive  and  enterprising  industry.  The  spirit  of  their  institu- 
tioo«  joiaed  with  the  productiveness  of  their  situation  in  rapidly 
froaotiog  ctlonial  prosperity. 

To  the  oolicy  of  James,  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  rugula-  Settle- 
tioa  of  Ireland.     His  measures  amended  and  secured  the  tenure  ment  of 
of  property,  established  the  administration  of  justice,  stimulated  '««1"^. 
iadutrjand  the  arts,  and  constituted  an  important  branch  in 
tbe  pn^resiive  improvement  of  the  British  dominions. 

Id  his  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  this  king  was  far  Contiiten- 
Irm  preserving  to  his  country  tliat  weight  and  consideration  ^  P^**^ 
*hich  his  predecessors  had  acquired.    Though  the  feeble  and  Jjjj?'^ 
iiuctive  hands  of  the  English   sovereign   were  not  qualified  huiHiil 
to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  yet  the  state  of  affairs  rendered 
biaioertoess  safe  to  his  own  country,  and  not  injurious  to  the 
iadepeodeoce  of  other  nations.    Henry  IV.  had  harmonized  his  Fkvoared 
tiogdaia,  lately  no  discordant;  aiid  turned  to  arts  and  industry  ^^^ 
those  bold  and  active  spirits  that  bad  been  recently  actuated  by  £^^pe. 
fc^oas  frepz Vy  and  rendered  France  a  suflScient  counterpoise 
for  the  anwieldly  greatness  of  Spain.    After  the  death  of  her 
feoovned  monarchy  from  her  own  strengtii,  and  the  ability  of 
ber  miaister,  she  fully  maintained  her  weight  in  the  scale.     The 
conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  James, 
vas  too  distant  an  event  to  affect  the  political  interests  of  Eng- 
^d.  and  the  forbearance  of  tlie  king  might  be  justified  upon 
priociples  of  prudent  policy.    But  as  his  motives  were  presom- 
^  to  be  his  constitutional  and  habitual  indolence  and  timidity, 
hiscoaduct  was  exposed  to  mortifying  contempt.    He  almost 
dailj  was  tryinz  treaties  to  obtain  the  re-establishment  of  tho 
^or,  bat  withottt  displaying  that  firmness  and  force  which 
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engaged  in  a  war.  As  the  contest  was  profesaedlr  pooAiItr,  he 
reasonablj  expected  the  support  of  his  people  and  parlUimeDt ; 
but  the  supplies  voted  were  very  inadequate  to  the  expenses  re- 
quisite for  the  arduous  undertaking.  *  The  leaders  of  the  com* 
mons  determined  to  persevere  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
constitution,  considered  the  necessities  of  the  prince  as  condu- 
cive to  their  purpose,  and  resolved  to  grant  no  subsidies  without 
a  redress  of  grievances,  and  concessions  favourable  t9  civil  li- 
berty. Amiable  and  affectionate,  Charles  was  warm  and  steady 
in  his  attachments,  though  not  proportionably  judicious  in  the 
selection  of  objects.  Thence  he  had  maintained  Bnckingham 
in  the  high  favour  and  trust  little  deserved  by  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  and  public.  He  not 
only  protected  this  minister  against  the  just  resentment  of  the 
commons,  but,  instigated  by  his  councils,  he  adopted  iniquitous 
measures  for  extorting  loans,  and  invading  the  property  of  En- 
glishmen Without  their  own  consent.  A  series  of  acts,  flagrantly 
violating  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  alarmed  and  roused  the 
commons. 
Petition  of  Opposing  firm  and  profound  wisdom  to  the  desultory  and  il- 
'^^  legal  oppression  of  the  court,  their  strong,  discrimtnating»  aad 
bold  remonstrance  procured,  in  the  petition  of  right,  a  demar- 
kation  of  the  limits  oy  which  liberty  and  property  were  secured. 
Notwithstanding  the  king's  engagement  incurred  by  his  con- 
sent to  the  petition  of  right,  he  for  many  years  continued  regu- 
larly and  systematically  to  transgress  the  established  laws  of 
England  ;  to  imprison,  fine,  and  corporally  punish  men,  withaist 
the  judgment  of  their  peers;  to  deprive  them  of  their  property, 
and  compel  them  to  pay  subsidies  without  the  consent  of  their 
lUegaland  representatives ;  and  by  manifold  unconstitutional,  lawless,  and 
nnconsti-  tyrannical  acts,  to  oppress  his  subjects.^  "ViHims  in  his  do- 
^"dbti^^  mestic  and  private  life,  Charles,  in  relation  to  his  Ktngdam,  dia* 
VI      ^"'*  regarded  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  much  as  if  he 

had  been  wicked  and  tyrannical. 
Chief  ifl«       His  chief  instruments  of  oppression  were  the  star«charober. 
of^^Mw.  which  subjected  liberty  and  property  to  the  privy-council,  in- 
•iouf the   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  P^®*^  ^[  ^^*^  accused  ;  and  the  high  conrt  of  oona^ 
stsr  chjun-  mission,  subjecting  liberty,  property,  and  life,  to  an  arbitrar^r 
ber,aBd    body,  also  not  constituted  of  the  defendant's  peers.    Though 
high  court  these  tribunals  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  wer« 
wcomnus-j^^^  only  contrarv  to  the  great  charter  and  other  fundMential 
laws  of  England,  but  totally  inconsistent  with  the  priacip«| 
clauses  of  the  petition  of  right,  as  admitted  by  Charles  himself. 
The  chief  agents  in  this  oppressive  violation  of  the  coo9titiitH»s^ 
Strafford  Were  Strafford  and  Laud.    The  vigorous  aUKty  and  stem  ina-* 
and  Laud,  periousttess  of  the  one,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  and  priestl  j  tyr^ 
rSnny  of  the  other,  instigating  the  pliant  Charles,  produced  ii^. 
iquitous  judgments  and  punishments,  and  unconstitutionally  eic- 

*  See  Home's  History,  vdL  liL  cbap.  52. 
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lotted  mmtj  hj  aibitmry  violeBce,  bwt  eveotvaliy  hutted  the 
vindtcatm  of  ngMful  liberty.  B?en  the  fri?olooft  mammerr  of 
LAiid*ft  lAMTtting  eeremoniei,  though  in  itself  merely  laugba* 
Me,  ffC  indkatiiig  a  predilection  for  popery,  added  to  the  alarm 
of  lie  relermini^  P^i^J*  <uid  their  impatieDce  ander  the  Uwleis 
aelt  of  this  dommeeriiur  ecclesiastic.^ 

The  aaarpationa  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  were  destined  Seneiof 
to  luMe  a  speedy  end.    Goaded  by  oppreMion,  liberty  rushed  opprea- 
fbrvord  with  an  overpowering  force.    Hampden,  with  manly  ^JJgJrt*^ 
breaat  resisting  exaction  unauthorized  by  the  law,  roused  the  fa\ce. 
▼otericft  of  freedom  through  the  nation.    Charles's  unbounded  Hmpden. 
Jove  of  liturgy,  excited  from  the  north  fresh  enemies  to  his  ad* 
miaistnitioo.    Necessitated  to  call  a  parliament,  tiie  unhappy  Meeti^ 
prioee  found  that  the  members  brou^t  with  them  a  much  of  pattii- 
stronger  aptrit  of  opposition  and  resistance  than  hikl  preyailed  °'^°^* 
aoOBi^  their  predecessors.    In  their  very  first  acts  they  boldly  Claims  of 
showed,  that  the  commons  of  England  were  determined  not  on*  ^«  ^on^ 
ly  to  restrain,  but  to  idiolish  ini<|uitooa  tribunals,  however  sanc-"^"** 
tioaed   by  precedent;  to  punish  ^rrannical  violators  of  the 
Ti^te  of  the  people,  however  supported  by  eourt  favour ;  and 
to  enforce  the  rearess  of  grievances  in  church  and  state.    So  First  pto- 
far  as  these  votaries  of  fr^om  intended  to  limit  the  boundap  ^|^{^ 
rie^  of  iiaglv  power  according  to  its  ie^timate  object,  the  pub-  ^^a^ 
lie  g9od,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  ortyranny,  toeir  purpose  aiaertion 
was   beneficient,  patriotic,  and  meritorious.    The  legislative  of  tbeir 
and  polttieal  transactions  of  this  memorable  parliament,  dur*  rightr. 
mg  the  irst  period  of  its  operations,  entitle  its  meml^ers  to  the 
highest  praise  and  gratitude  from  the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  all 
Ibe  sabieets  of  the  British  constitution.    These  intrepid  vota- 
ries of  freedom,  these  resolute  opponents  of  ktnaly  and  priestly 
tyrasay,  saved  their  eonntry  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  thral- 
ibMB,  which  Charlesls  priests  and  minbtere  were  so  rapidly  im- 
oooing.    Had  it  not  been  for  them,  England,  like  France,  would 
hawe  been  a  simple  despotism,  subjecting  the  rights  and  happi- 
neos  of  o  whole  people  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of  a  siih 
gfe  individsal. 

WHh  Ihis  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  was  joined  a  repugnance  Spfait  of 
to  all  aathority,  however  salutarv  and  expedient ;  a  spirit  of  de*  Awedom 
OMoatical  and  puritanical  enthusiasm,  seelcing  to  level  ftU^j^^.^ 
ranis   and  distinctions,  however  necessary  to  the  stability 
aod  well-being  of  society.    Actuated  by  these  principles  and 
omtiiBeats,  tim  opponents  of  the  king  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
meosoreo  said  acts  which  restrained  the  monsrchical  and  cleri- 
cal power  from  being  oppressive  aod  tyrannical.    No  sooner 
had  tliejr  accomplished  that  important  and  valuable  purpose, 
^mm  wj  proceeded  to  reductions  preventing  them  from  beii)|£ 
active,  cAbieBt,  and  useful ;  and  after  their  first  year,  the  pai  - 

*See  Hume's  account  of  the  consecration  ef  St.  Catharine's  cbufcb,  by 
Laad,  vol.  ui«  p.  449. 
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Commoqs  liameiit  (cBfleeiallj  the  oommoits)  became  totlNileBt  and  l.^^_ 
tari>ulent  lican.    In    reftisting  shifMnoney,  abolishing;  the  star-cbaaiber 
pubUotn.  ^^  ^^  court  of  commianion,  ctrcuneoribing  executive  poir- 
er  within  the  bounds  of  laur  and  the  rights  and  wel&re  of  the 
iieople»  the  comnions  were<  the  protecting  auardjans  of  British 
libertj;  but  when,  in  their  second  jFear,  Sh^  sought  and  ai> 
tempted  to  grasp  the  chief  provinces  of  the  etecutorial  power. 
Ihej  becmee  enemies  of  tne  constilutioD.    In  their  judicial 
proceedings,  the  popular  leaders,  patriotically  and  .justly  at- 
tacked the  couseUors  and  ministers  of  tyranny;  but  in  the 
T^ranai*  mode  of  prosecuting  and  trying  Straftbrd  and  Laud,  the  accuo 
calprote-'Sers  chaiqging,  and- the  judees  admitting,  acta  t»  be  tieaoo, 
^^^^^  which  were  no^  treason  by  the  law  of  the  land,  both  commons 
andLM^  and  peers  were  guilty  of  much  greater  and  more  irreparable  tj* 
*  ranny,  than  any  against  which  thoy*  had  so  •property  and  streng- 
iy  remonstrated.    From  their  meeting  in  1640  to  the  close  of 

1641,  they  vindicated  and  secured  the  constitutional  and  bene* 
ficial  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  English  subjects :  ii^ 

1642,  they  attacked  no  less  constitutional  and  beneficial  powers 
delegated  for  the  national  good  to  an  English  king ;  and  aemon* 
atrated  how  natural  it  is  for  wise  and  able  men,  ardent  in  pur- 
suit of  an  ob|ect  good  within  certain  bounds,  to  transgress  those 
limits ;  and  after  having  begun  with  what  was  right,  useful,  and 
even  necessary,  to  end  in  what  is  wrong,  hurtful,  and  perni- 
cious.   Not  only  the  particular  acts,  but  Se  genetal  conduct  of 

^  the  kioe,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  liis  re^,  recoiled 

dreadfully  on  himself,  and  showed  hew  dangerous  it  is  for  the 
chief  executive  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  by  galling  oppres- 
sion, to  drive  liberty  to  enecnetic  resistance. 
Ciidlwtn..  The  civil  wars,  and  their  dismal  catsstrophe  in  regicide,  de- 
BenM>cim-  Qocratic  anarchy,  and  military  despotism,  manifest  the  direful 
d^t^s  ®^^^  ^f  popular  and  prevalent  enthusiasm,  even  though  it 
chuich  -  niay  have  originated  in  the  noble  spirit  of  liberty*  Lawless  op^ 
and  mo-  pression  drove  a  free,  bold,  and  generous  people,  to  defensive 
^^'^y  t .  efforts,  at  first  lawful  and  laudabm.^  In  tlieir  progress,  their 
1^^^^^*  measures  became  a^ressive,  and  in  their  success,  levelled 
regicide  monarchy  with  the  oust;  and  instead  of  rational  and  modified 
iffld  miU-  liberty,  established  a  boundless  license,  ternunated  by  military 
tai^defl-   despotism. 

fK^ism.  i^j[^  ^g  private  enterprise,  commerce  increased  and  flouriah- 
of  com^^  ed  more  than  at  any  tbrmer  period..  The  trade  to  the  East 
meice  and  Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  very  considerable.  The  com- 
navigation,  merce  to  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  also  greatly  en- 
under 
Cbarlet. 

■  This  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Ifr.  Home,  vol.  ii.  p. 
496.    Mr.  Hume,  indeed  though  called  an  apotogist  for  the  Stuaiti^  mere* 

.........  ^  ei»- 

of 
poUtipal  janaticism,  he  allows  the  puritans  to  be  the  saviours  of  English 
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_  Ynk  SpiiB,  inimicAl  to  B«llaiid»  E^fhrnd  mw  «i^j- 
oiT'iiaiQtl  tiM  sole  tnJBc.  Under  th«  comBiODwe«Uh»  tji^  pre* 
TafeocttffrepsblicM  priBciples  Wffmd  countrj  gentlemea  to 
kuid  tkir  MOft  •i»|H'wticw  to  morcKvitt,  Md  oommerco  h«i 
evi»r  raookoen  more  iionounible  ia  BogUnd  thon  in  anj  otJior 
BuvpeftB  kiBgdMi.  Trade  recoived  great  interruption  from 
ike  ctvil  wara ;  bat  andor  the  rapaUtc  mid  the  protectorate,  it 
vavi^cd  with  aapnented  vigoar.  The  war  with  the  atatea-faae- 
cil»  carried  mi  with  att«h  enaigy*  distreaaed  the  canimorce  of 
Ibe  Aitab,  aad  promoted  the  trade  of  Eoglaod,  their  onlj  for- 
mwiaide  cammeffcial  rival.  The  exclusive  companiea^  which 
larmerlj  r.eafiawl  trade»  were  never  expreaal j  abolished  by  any 
ardiB««ce  of  parliament,  during  the  commonwealth;  but  ea 
paid  n0  regard  to  the  prerogiitive,  whence  the  chartera  of 
aiaa  wara  derived,  the  monoplj  waa  eraduallj  in<* 

. oaNMrce  increased  bv  the  increase  of  liberty.^ 

Tbe  coloaiea  also  now  afforded  a  considerable,  vent  for  Sn^  Progtam 
l^iab  ■Mrehandiae*    Virsiaia,  atrictly  aabject  to  an  exclusive  of  the  co- 
cacparatiaB,  experienced  tbe  various  impedimenta  necessarily  vMnhe 
rsanlliig  from  taa  aalfish  and  monopolizing  views  of  auch  com^   ^^  ' 
paaiea ;  bat  by  Ibe  advantage  of  ita  soil  and  climate  triumphed 
over  tbaaa  sbataclea.    Ita  colonista  found  it  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Iha  caJtivatiaa  of  tebacco,  a  plant  for  which  tbe  relish  was 
i  very  leneral   throughout  Europe.    Tbe  Virginians 
I  this  their  ataple  commodity*    Having  purchased  some 
\  from  a  Dutch  abip»  which  viuted  them  from  the  coast 
lea,  tbey  foond  tbe  nativea  (d  the  torrid  sM>ne,  so  much 

i  capable  of  enduring  fiitifl;ue  under  a  anltry  climate  than 

Baraaeaiis,  that  tbey  afterwards  increased  their  number  by  con- 
tinaiA  iBBportatian. 

Ncv-Kig^nd  received  in  the  time  of  Charlea  L  numerous  New-Eng- 
additiona  m  emigranta»  and  increased  in  population  and  power.  1^<1- 
1%jnig  little  regard  to  the  royal  charter,  by  which  they  were 
ttit  aaaoeiated,  the  frianters  considered  themselves  as  a  society 
valmilarilj  united.;  and  choosing  a  constitution  framed  on  the 
i  4if  Higland,  they  formed  tour  colonies  into  confederated 
»  aad  aaaerted  that  tbey  should  be  bound  by  no  lawa  to 
they  tbamsalvea  did  n<>t  aaaent,  and  aubject  to  no  taxes 
I  in  an  aasembly  wherein  they  were  not  represented, 
a  few  years  of  their  plantation,  the  colonists  of  New- 
Amlaad  maoifeated  tbe  same  spirit,  and  vindicated  the  same  ^ 
jyCi^  which  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  produced  a  refusal 
af  Britieh  taxation,  and  independence  on  the  British  crown. 
The  caiacidence  of  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  English 
gyddicaaa,  rendered  tfie  New^-Englanders  particularly  favour- 
eiaadar  Iha  cammanwoalth.  Untettered  in  their  industry  and 
parsaita,  they  grew  in  internal  prosperity  and  strength,  and 
pcaaMtad  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  mother  cenntry, 

>  "See  Ilame*«  Hlstoiy  of  England,  vol.  ir.  -  a 

Voi- 1.  r 
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To  secure  to  Britain  the  commerce  of  her  risiog  colonies,  ts  welt 
a%  to  extend  her  general  trade,  nautical  exertions  and  ndval 
Naviga-     power,  was  the  great  object  of  the  navigation  act»  the  most  im- 
tion  act.     portant  and  memorable  of  commercial  statutes.    This  act,  and 
subsequent  regulations,  originating  in  the  same  principle,  but 
comprehending  greater  varieties  of  articles  and  details,  secured 
to   England  an  exclusive-  commerce  with   her   colonies ;  and 
formed  and  methodized  the  monopoly  into  a  regular  and  com* 
plete  system.    It  farther,  in  imposing  a  necessity  of  employing 
British   sailors,  very  powerfully  increased  our  best  meaHs  of 
security  and  defence.    With  trade,  the  naval  force  of  the  king- 
dom improved.    The  ship-money,  so  tll^lly  levied  by  Charles, 
was  applied  to  the  professed  purpose.    'The  English  fleet  in 
his  time  was  powerful,  though  not  employed  in  war.    Crom- 
well, energetic  and  efficient  in  every  object  which  he  pursu« 
ed,  had  a  navy,  as  well  as  an  army,  superior  to  all  his  ene* 
mies. 
State  oi'        During  the  reigns  of  both  James  and  Charles,  England  ap- 
Ettrope.     peared^to  havfe  almost  totally  forgotten  the  affairs  ofthe  con* 
Decline  of  tinent,  though    recjuiring  her  watchful   attention.    Spain,  un- 
Sjpaip,  and  der  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  incapable  ministers,  was 
Fiwi^  declining  in  power.    The  German  branch  of  the  house  of 

Austria  was  reduced  and  humiliated  by  the  heroic  'Gustavus, 
and  his  gallant  Swedes.  The  bold,  vigorous,  and  intrepid 
Richelieu,  operating  upon  the  French  character,  was  fast  rais« 
Ing  his  country  in  power  and  energy.  The  great  objects  of 
that  celebrated  minister  were,  to  render  the  monarchy  inter- 
nally and  externally  efficient  He  proposed  to  effect  these 
purposes,  by  subduing  the  Hugonots,  freqjuently  rebels  against 
the  established  government;  by  humbling  the  princes  and 
nobles,  who  often  opposed  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  bj 
curbing  the  house  of  Austria,  the  chief  enemy  of  French  great- 
ness. His  consummate  ability,  directing  the  councils  and  ef- 
forts of  his  country,  accomplished  these  objects.  He  con- 
quered the  protestants,  disconcerted  and  overcame  the  grandees 
at  home,  and  rendered  France  a  monarchy  entirely  absolute. 
Abroad,  he  made  very  considerable  progress  in  hb  scheme  of 
humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  In  his  time,  France  reanmed 
her  station,  and  was  the  most  powerful  empire  on  the  con* 
tinent.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  succeeding  Richelieu  not  only  in 
his  ministry  but  in  his  designs,  discomfited  the  factious  princes 
and  nobles,  and  completeo  what  Richelieu  had  so  Ur  ad- 
vanced. Everj  year  a^randized.  France,  and  reduced  the 
power  of  Spain  and  the  emperor.  The  French  generals  and 
soldiers  acquired  daily  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
Almost  constantly  victonous  in  a  long  war,  and  having  de- 
tached from  her  rival,  by  revolt,  dominions  so  productive, 
France  was  now  become  obviously  and  eminently  preponderant 
in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Such  was  her  situation,  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  became  supreme  director  of  English  affairs.    The 
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diiracter,  effiMris»  aod  achteremeiits  of  this  renowned  usoqper  Continen- 
tuiiikmaoded  from  foreign  powers  an  admiration  and  deference  ^i|?^^ 
bei^owed  on  no  English  ruler  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  ^Yom^^l] 
The  beiligerent  nations  saw,  that  England,  directed  and  in* 
▼igoiafed  by  Cronwell,  could  give  victory  to  whatever  party 
be  obose  im  embrace.  Each  courted  him  with  the  most  flat- 
tering and.bsmble  solicitations.  If  Cromwell  had  thoroughly 
undenlood  and  regarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  would 
have  sapported  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spain,  against  the 
daogerooa  ambition  of  France ;  and  preserved  the  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security  of  England  so 
jDBch  depended.  Allured,  however,  by  the  prospect  of  con* 
miefft  and  plunder  among  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World,  and  their  ships  on  the  intervening  ocean,  he  threw  his 
weight  into  the  scale  which  was  already  preponderant,  and 
fiontriboted  bis  powerful  efforts  to  the  exaltation  of  an  empire 
most  formidable  to  England. 

From  tbe  time  of  the  reformation,  England  had  been  emi*Engliih 
n«itl J  distinguished  for  the  very  highest  efforts  of  literary  JitexttuFc 
genuis.  Among  many  writers  more  remarkable  for  sublimity  *^'Jg^*" 
and  force  than  beauty  and  elegance,  she  bad  to  boast  a  phi- 
losopher, whom  Aristotle  himself  did  not  surpass  in  extent  of 
knowledge  and  depth  of  investigation*  in  expansion  of  views, 
power  of  invention*  and  importance  of  discovery;  an  epic 
poet,  whom  Homer  did  not  excel  in  sublimity,  in  pathos,  and 
in  farce  of  efaaracter;  a  dramatic  poet,  whom  not  any,  nor  all 
the  illnstrious  writers  for  the  ancient  stage,  exceeded,  or  equaU 
led,  in  the  knowledge  or  exhibition  of  man.  A  very  con- 
stdenble  d^ree  of  learning  was  diffused,  mingled  with  an  in- 
correct taste,  and  tinctured  by  either  the  superstitious  bigotry, 
or  the  pnritaaical  fanaticism,  so  generally  prevalent.  The 
predominant  enthusiasm  formed  characters  great  and  en* 
ergetic,  but  not  pleasing  and  beneficial.  Gloomy  in  its  tenets* 
rmonary  in  its  fancies,  austere  in  its  observances,  and  dismal 
in  its  external  appearance,  it  effected  a  very  striking  change  in 
the  national  manners;  but  the  alteration  was  only  temporary.  liumen<.^ 
Docbines  and  notions  so  totally  inconsistent  with  vigorous  and 
distiiigaisbiDg  good  sense ;  sentiments  so  contrary  to  humanity 
and  liberality;  demeanour  so  repugnant  to  frankness,  sincerity, 
and  candour,  could  not  be  durable  among  Englishmen.  The 
iisraeiit  of  passion  cooled ;  the  frenzy  of  boundless  innovation 
It  length  gave  way  to  sober  reason  and  experience.  Men  saw 
that  tbe  liberty  which  they  had  pursued  beyond  all  useful  lim- 
iti,  had  terminated  in  slavery ;  they  wished  for  the  re-establish- 
aeot  af  a  monarchy  properly  circumscribed :  favourable  events 
wcoaded  their  desires,  and  with  general  acclamation  Charles  j^^^ 
IL  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  ^f*^' 

Daring  the  period  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolu- 
tien,  commerce  and  navigation  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before 
known  in  the  annals  of  England*     The  two  Dutch  wars,  by 
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dijiturbtog  the  trade  of  Holland,  promoted  the  trade  of  tkis 
Bifud  a^  island ;  and   the  peace  which  prevailed   during  the   rest  of 
▼ance  of    Charles's  reign,  how«>Ter  censurable  on  political  grounds,  and 
commerce  h^j^evcr  unfavourable  in  its  ultimate  effects  to  the  balance  of 
SSon^'  power  and  independence  of  Europe,  rapidly  and  powerftllj 
under'      contributed  to  the  opulence  of  England.     Both  ^  fortunes 
Charles     and  views  of  mercantile  men  were  greatly  enlarged.     There 
sndJsmes.  ly^re  more  merchants   on  London  'change  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  worth   ten  thousand  pounds;*   than   at  the  beginning, 
worth  one  thousand.    With  riches,  ideas  of  accommodation  and 
ornament  diverged,  manufactures  were  also  very  considerably 
improved.    The  general  spirit  of  proj;re9sive  industry  was  as- 
sisted by  favourite  incidents :  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  im- 
policy of  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  drove 
from  their  country  great  numbers  of  his  most  useful  subjects. 
He  thereby  furnished  neighbouring  states  with  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  was  peculiarljr  beneficial  to  England.    The  reve- 
nue rose  with  trade,  its  various  branches  were  much  more  ac- 
curatery  regulated,  especially  the  customs,"  the  species  of  tu 
most  connected  with  commerce.    The  excise,  tending  so  much 
more  effectually  to  prevent  frauds,  was   improved,  the   prin- 
ciples of  finance  began  to  be  understood.    Left  chiefly  to  their 
own  industry  and  skill,  the  established  colonies  increased  in 
prosperity,  and  new  settlements  were   either  formed   or  ac- 
quired. 
BxteuMon     New-York  and  New-Jersey   were  ceded  by   the  Datch; 
of  coloni-  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina  were  planted :  the  first,  by  quakers, 
zation.      ^1^  g^,j  f^^^  ^y^  persecutions  to  which,  by  the  intolerance  of 
Charles's  government,  sectaries  were  exposed  ;  the  second,  by 
persons  well  affected  to  the  king.    These  carried  to  their  re- 
spective settlements  theirpolitical  sentiments,  and  transmitted 
tnem  to  their  posterity.    The  persecutions  also  drove  other  em* 
igrants  to  those  established  colonies  which  coincided  in  their 
opinion.    Thus,  from  New-Hampshire  to  South-Carolina,  the 
American  coast  was  colonized  by  England.    The  northern  set- 
tlements  cherished  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  the  southern  a 
spirit  of  monarchical  loyalty.    Rapidly  prospering  under  the 
system  of  policy  that  had  been  embraced,  tney  were  adding 
proportionably  to  both  the  export  and  im|>ort  trade  of  the  mo- 
ther country.    The  shipping  of  England,  in  twenty-cigjht  years, 
was  more  than  doubled  :*  James  and  Charles  both  vigoroosiy 
promoted  the  increase  of  a  navy,  which,  though  misempIoTed 
by  the  corrupt  and  pernicious  policy  of  Charles,  yet  showed  it- 
self efficient  and  fit  for  defending  the  country  and  her  allies^ 
whenever  the  sceptre  of  England  should  be  placed  in  haods 
both  able  and  disposed  to  wiem  it  for  the  national  good. 

'  See  sir  Joaiah  Child's  brief  observstions. 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

3  See  Davenanf  s  Ifiscourse  on  the  Pubfie  Bevenues. 
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Chatlet^  prhKiples  and  schemes  of  goVernm^t  were  an- Aibitmy 

Seslioosbffy  iniinical  to  cml  ami  religious  liberty ;  and  thouffh  ^jS?  ^ 
e  bold  and  ^nerons  spirit  of  Englishmen  prevented  his  oe*   ""^^^ 
s^^Ds  fironi  being  fnlly  accomplished,  jet  many  of  his  acts,  eTen 
in  E^and,  were  extremely  tyrannical.    His  arbitrar^r  mea- 
Mires  woaM  have  jastifted  a  much  more  forcible  resistance 
CiiaB  they  met ;  and  were,  probably,  by  the  recent  experience 
only  of  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  prevented  from  recoiling 
on  Iteaetf.    In  Scotland,  the  constant  and  regular  plan,  as 
^rell  as  the  particnlar  acts  of  his  government,  merited  and  exci- 
ted aMiorrence.    His  iniquitous  conduct,  at  once  unjust  and  Bxdte  the 
proffigtfte,  eaaaed  great  but  only  temporary  evil,  while  the  re-  JS^^jS" 
nediea  winch  it  suggested  proTed  a  durable  good.    His  *tt*ck8  ^eS"!© 
on  the  Rberty  of  the  subject  raised  bulwarks  of  defence  of  the  numy  aJu- 
siitingeat  mateHals,  to  last  many  a^s  after  he  and  his  tyranni-  tuy  and 
cml  effiirts  Iwd  perished  for  ever.    His  formation  and  increase  importan)^ 
of  a  standing  army  save  rise  to  a  law,  that  a  standing  army^^* 
fras  ill^al,  and  made  the  national  force  dependant  on  the  ^ar^ 
dians  of  national  liberty;  unjust  and  unwarrantable  imprison- 
menta  produced  the  hatieas-corpus  act,  which  completed  the  se- 
csnty  ofpertonat  liberty:  vigilant  patriotism  of  the  legislature 
ahomhtd  military  tenures ;  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and 
pr»-eniplioii ;  and  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics.    It  estab* 
fiafied  triennial  parliaments ;  and  the  test  and  corporation  acts ; 
and  enacted  many  other  laws  which  improved  the  security  of 
liberty  and  property. 

Hesfiie  as  was  Charles  to  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  and  to  the 
people  ;  yet  in  his  reign  the  constitution  of  England,  in  its  pro-"*"**^* 
grcjsive  state,  arrived  at  mature  vigour ;  the  true  balance  be-  ^y^, ' 
tweea  privrfege  and  prerogative  was  established.    By  the  law,]|ientof 
a«w  asceftatned  and  fixed,  the  people  had  nearly  as  large  athecomti- 
portion  of  Itoer^  as  was  necessary  to  their  security  and  happi- ^'^^w"- 
De98;^  though  fresh  restnctions  were  still  wanting  to  ensure 
its  operatinn,  wit^iout  interruption  from  the  pretended  preroga- 
tives of  arbitrary  princes.     The  tyrannical  proceedings    of 
Cfcarles  formed  tiie  opponents  of  his  pretensions  into  a  firm, 
wen  compacted,  and  powerful  body.     By  promulgating  the  Whigi. 
daclUiuea  of  passive  obedience,  so  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
ISierties  of  Englishmen,  to  common  sense  and  to  common  feel- 
ing the  Itln^,  his  ministers,  and  churchmen,  united  the  support- 
ers of  opposite  sentiments,  under  the  appellation  of  whigs;  a 
ano  important  and  venerable,  while  it  signifies  champions  of 
coistitatlonal  freedom,  witliout  extending  to  invaders  of  the  no 
lesa  eonstitutioiial  prerogatives  of  the  crown.    Carrying  their  Danger  of 
opposition  to  the  measures  and  designs  of  Charles  farther  than  premature 
ptadence  admitted,  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  their  discomfiture,  resistance. 
sear  die  close  of  the  reisn,  and  the  death  of  magnanimous 
patriots  tm  the  scafibid,  left  to  future  votaries  of  liberty  a 

«  SeeBljicVstone's  last  chapter. 
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-warning  lesson  of  the  danger  of  premature  resistance  even 
in  the  beet  cause.    The  same  principles  which  infltienced  the 
internal  government  of  Charles,  directed  his  foreign  politics. 
Profligate      Louis  XIV.  was  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereign  of  the 
and  perni-  extensive,  well  compacted,  and  fertile  empire  of  France,  peo- 
cious  con-  pled   with  inhabitants,  eminently  ingenious,  industrious,  and 
poHcyof   c'^^.'jg^t**^'    Ardent,  violent,  and  excessive  in  every  pursuit,  his 
Cbams.    subjects  were  devoted  to  the  will  of  their  prince,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  his  glory.    The  dovmfall  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
Danger-     ^^7/  ^^^  ^^^  triumphs  of  the  FVench  arms,  so  gratifying  to  the 
OU8  great-  national   pride,  invigorated  the  military  spirit  of  Frenchmen. 
Hess  of      Zealous  attachment  to  their  young  monarch,  and  the  desire 
France,     ^f  extending  his  greatness,  stimulated  and  encouraged   their 
farther  efforts.     The  resources  of  the  country  were  extensive 
and  increasing ;  the  armies  were  numerous,  well  disciplined, 
and  commanded  by  consummate  generals.    The  officers,  in  all 
the  various  ranks  and  gradations,  were  prepared  for  their  pro- 
fession by  regular  and  systematic  tuition,  and  thoroughly  fitted 
for  executing  the  plans  of  their  commanders,  by  the  skilful  and 
masterly  performance  of  every  subordinate  duty.     Gay   and 
dissipated  in  private  life,  they  were  in  public  service  Btrict, 
vigilant,  and  efficient.    Military  stores  abounded,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  render  the  land  force  of  France  omtnized  and 
formidable.    The  rising  spirit  of  navigation  ancT  trade ;  the 
maritime  opportunities;  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  so 
successful  in  acquiring  opulence  and  strengthening  security ; 
stimulated  France  to  naval  effort.    The  extension  of  commerce 
and  navy  became  grand  objects  of  French  policy,  and  made 
considerable  advances.    So  situated  in  the  youthful  vigour  o€ 
his  life,  enterprising,  both  ambitious  and  vain,  desirous  of  power 
for  ostentatious  display  as  well  as  solid  possession,  Louis   had 
strong  incitements  to  attack  and  disturb  his  neighbours.     Xhe 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  princes*of  Austria  were  little  able  to 
oppose  this  potent  monarch.    The  whole  continent  was  incapa- 
ble of  preserving  the  baiance  of  power;  England  only  could 
*  hold  the  scale. 
State  of        Skilful  industry,  possessing  plenty  of  materials,  desires  peace  s 
®2y**"*^J  the  result  of  industry,  skill,  and  materials,  is  property.     'War 
the^ointi.^  may  be  necessary  for  security ;  but  on  any  other  ground,  must^ 
nent.         to  a  commercial  nation,  be  unwise.  As  prospective  policy  guard^ 
against  circuitous,  as  well  as  direct  aggression,  it  becomes    th^ 
interest  of  an  industrious  and  mercantile  community  to  vratch 
the  progress  of  ambitious  neighbours.    Britain,  fiourishing   ancj 
opulent,  had  no  inducement  to  offensive  war,  since  continenta.] 
acquisition  could  add  nothing  to  her  commerce  and  riches  ;   bu^ 
had  frequently  strong^motives  to  resist  the  offensive  wars  of  hel 
neighbours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  which  if    over^ 
turned,  would  endanger  herself.    The  aggressive  character    oi 
France,  co-operating  with  her  own  circumstances  and  situation 
necessarily  Imposed  upon  Britain,  her  most  potent  and  efioiexx 
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nei^bonr,  the  oontnirj  character,  of  being  for  her  own  nltimai^ 
security  the  fNt>tector  of  continental  independence.  Such  has 
been  the  relation  in  which  from  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  of 
Loots,  the  British  and  French  empires  hare  stood  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  arbitrary  designs  and  profli- 
gate fiews  of  Charles,  united  in  driving  him  to  the  treacherous 
and  &tal  policy  of  promoting,  instead  of  opposing,  the  ezces* 
sive  power  and  bonndkss  ambition  of  France.  Tlirough  Louis, 
he  hoped  to  establish  in  England  his  favourite  despotism  and 
policy,  the  engine  of  civil  slavery.  From  Louis  he  received 
the  means  of  wallowing  in  debauchery :  a  king  of  England 
betrayed  his  country  for  bribes  from  the  king  of  France,  to  be 
si}iiaiidered  en  prostitutes,  and  worthless  minions!  From  a 
combination  of  motives,  unconstitutional  and  proflieate,  Charles 
II.  abandoned  his  dnty  to  these  realms,  joined  with  their  most 
dangerona  enemy,  attacked  our  protestant  ally,  and  powerfully 
assisted  in  raising  France  to  such  a  pitch  of  dangerous  great- 
ness. 

Avoiding  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  puritans,  and  influenced  Manneis 
by  the  example  of  the  king  and  court,  English  manners  now  ^'^  libera* 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  ^^^* 
Many  ingenious  and  able  men  fell  into  infidelity,  immorality, 
and  impiety,  and  infected  the  literature  of  the  times.  A  relish 
for  grossness  and  indecency  mingled  itself  with  composition  the 
most  witty,  humorous,  and  impressive,  especially  dramatic 
productions.  This  alloy  to  very  great  literary  excellence  lone 
cotttiiraed,  until  progressive  refinement  and  delicacy  removed 
the  abuse.  Writers  in  the  lighter  kind  of  compositions^  who 
designed  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  represent 
them  truly,  drew  them  much  more  minutely  than  was  necessa- 
ry; and  more  favourably  than  they  deserved.  One  writer, 
however,  though  often  chargeable  with  the  indelicacy  of  the 
times,  often  hasty  and  incorrect,  remains  the  third  of  English 
poets,  and  almost  the  first  of  English  critics.  In  higher  de- 
partments of  intellectual  effort,  depending  on  general  views  of 
ethics  and  divinity,  on  the  investigation  and  comprehension  of 
physical  phenomena  and  their  laws;  English  ^nius  rose  to 
great  and  tieneficial  exertions ;  talents  and  erudition  supported 
natural  theology,  Christianity,  and  the  protestant  faith ;  and 
from  these,  inculcated  religious  and  moral  duty.^  In  the  more 
Drofosnd  and  abstruse  stuwes  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
iosopby,  several  sages  attained  very  hi^  eminence.  One  reacb- 
iag  the  zenith  of  scientific  discovery,  invention,  and  deduction, 
ei^alled  the  very  deepest  and  wisest  philosophers  of  all  ages  or 
countries. 

James  II.  much  inferior  to  his  brother  in  talents,  a  zealous,janiesli. 
ttdent,  and  priestHridden  bigot,  considered  the  supreme  good  of 
TMnkind  to  be  a  belief  in  the  Romish  faith.    Imperious,  tyran- 

'BtTTow,  TiflotlsOD,  «nd  other  eminei>t  dergjTnan. 
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nical,  iLud  cruel,  contrary  to  the  most  abvious  observatimi  «f  bb 
own  earlj  and  recent  experience,  thh  prince  conceived  that 
Englishmen  wonid  yield  to  anj  mandate  which  he»  in  the  tneo- 
lence  of  lawless  sw&y,  shonld  dare  to  efler.    Arbitrary  p6wer 
was  principally  desired  by  this  infatuated  ftnd  conterarptible  tea* 
lot,  to  maxe  concerts  in  theology.    Neither,  like  his  brother, 
treacheroos  or  corrupt,  though  not  without  a  sense  erf  th^  nar 
tionat  honour,  nor  a  jealousy  of  the  power  oT  Prance,  yet  he 
Folly  and  Sacrificed  all  considerations  to  his  darlidg  popery.    His  priests 
inf«tiia:tion  and  his  ritUais,  his  masses  and  his  muinmeries,  he  preferred  to 
of  his  con-  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  security  of  his  throne.    Uni* 
^^*        ting  against  him  tones,  churchmen,  parties,  and  classes  moat 
Eeaious  for  monarchy,  as  well  as  whigs  and  Totaries  of  liberty; 
his  conduct  was  more  fortunate  for  the  country,  than  if  leas 
completely  odious :  it  facilitated  the  success  of  our  glorioua  de- 
liverer.   The  rerj  madness  of  this  poor  infatuated  aseatot  was 
eictremelr  beneficial  to  his  country,  by  withdrawing  from  him 
all  confidence  and  support,  and  effecting  a  bloodless  reTolution, 
in  driving  him  from  a  throne,  which  he  was  totally  unqualified 
Canse  and  to  fill.    Bis  conduct  brought  the  question  between  liberty  ami 
principle  prerogative  to  a  crisis ;  it  showed  English  kings,  that  by  aboa- 
^^^  ^'  mg,  for  arbitrar;jr  and  iiuquitous  purposes,  powers  vested  in  them 
by  the  constitution  to  promote  the  public  good,  they  soon  shoaM 
have  no  prerogative  to  exercise. 
Extent         Necessity  compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  hereditary 
^  succession  to  the  throne  of  England;  the  same  necessity  that 

^^"gjj^  dictated  the  ex^jeption,  defined  it  bounds.    The  disqualifiea- 
in  the  w^  tlon  of  James  had  arisen  from  his  arbitrary  prioeiples  and  con- 
cession,    duct,  chiefly^  originating  in  popish  doctrines,  and  exercised  to 
promote  popish  notions  atid  government.    The  next  proteatant 
successors  not  only  presumed,  but  known  to  be  the  enemies  of 
civtt  bnd  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  were  substituted,  on  their 
Agreeing  to  conditions  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
reliston. 
wuitam        The  revolution  having  been  thus  produced,  and  the  terms 
Uf.  prescribed  on  which  the  new  sovereign  was  to  reigo,  foreig;n 

politics  became  the  most  urgent  consideration.    The  ovef^grown 
power  of  Louis  rendered  a  confederation  of  other  states  neces- 
sary for  their  joint  and  separate  Security.    Havirig  heroically 
de^nded  and  protected  his  country  from  the  unprovoked  inva- 
sion and  usurping  ambition  of  Louis,  William  bent  the  principal 
force  of  his  genius  to  the  repression  of  France.    Much  less  effi- 
Confede-   cacious  in  power,  and  less  splendid  in  character,  than  the  mo- 
™^y         narch  of  Paris,  the  stadtliolder  of  the  Hague  had  a  more  solid. 
^11^ f^p  forcible,  and  inventive  genius,  creating  and  acquiring  resources 
tlieaecuri.  tii&t  rendered  him  ultimatelj^  equal  to  his  fo^.    By  delivering 

Sf  and  in-  his  own  country  from  impending  thraldom  to  France,  Williaoi 
epen-      was  enabled  aiterwards  to  effect  the  delivery  of  England.    His 
dence  of   successful  accomplishment  of  this  momentous  otgect,  produced 
urope.    ^^^  adoption  by  England  of  that  system  of  foreign  policy  which 
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Aectate  nf  Ciuope  M{«ired.    BhacaMe  at  wire  Cb«rlM  «i4 
Janea  in  a»  aasy  parts  of  tkeir  adAiniatration,  yet  they  bad 
betli  af^od  witii  great  v^^onr  and  effect  to  die  inosaae  of  the 
■avy^aM  lafit  |e  a  aacceasory  aeeking  the  feal  interest  of  liia 
kiamii,^  foanudabU  enpne  to  be  employed  againat  the  friend 
aadjUy^.thetr  oiieeUewras  «ouiiaeU.    jLeuia  had  afiquired  aFNnch 
coesidraMe.'iiaTal  force,  end  waa  not  withoat  the  faopea  thatn*^» 
Fraace  maid  ehtaia  by  aea-the  same  supremacy  which  she 
haA  eitaUuhed  by  knd.    Sooee  partial  aocceaaea  lo  the  be^n* 
mqgoflhewarapunat  Bnglaedi  encoaraged  this  expectatioD. 
But  at  teglK  eier4iiis  the  fMil  force  of  her  fleet*  England,  at 
LsHogiie,  crashed  the  navj  of  France;  and  again  tauiffht  hererartied  «e 
eacmies'llmt  ahe  waaatiU  to  be  miatreaa  of  the  ocean.    IJuring^^^'*^^ 
tiie  r|si#f  Ihe  w,  ttioni^  detached  ahips  might  he  tronUesome 
aad  vexatioiia»  no  French  fleet  was  powerful  or  fermidaUe« 
Tbe  army  which  Charles  and  James  had  levied  and  maintained 
far  wicked  ends,  ttader  tbe  guidance  of  William,  wm  ce^dacive 
to  laiataxy  pnrpoaea*    Inapked  bj  the  national  spirit  which 
Mppected  the  proteatant  asaerters  ef  their  righta  and  liberty 
spttaala  p^iiah  tyrant*  they  pevfermed  feats  of  magnanimous 
?aioQcf  aMdiacoaiflted  all  the  invading  prints  of  the  depos* 
ed  tycauL    They  could  not  prevent  him  from  perpetrating  hor- 
rid erwelties,jbiit  they  hindered  hie  UoodHbirsty  movders  from 
proaotiiig  his  pernaanent  interest    The?  at  l^igth  manifested 
to  (be  worM,  that  no  perpon  prescribed  by  the  choice  of  Bng- 
hshmen»  coaldMt^tt  dominion  eves  them  by  fpree,    The^  atso 
showi^  to  tbek-  French  iovadecs»  that  an  attempt  to  subjugate 
aj^  part  of  thia  island  by  a  foreign  power*  must  ultimately  re- 
ceU  on  the  i»fiader«»    On  the  continenty  the  weakness  and  dia-  chsncter 
tractioAs  i^  the  allies,  and  the  immeoae  land  force,  of  the  ene-of  WiU 
ay.  pfev^nted  *the  cpnfederatea  from  obtaining  complete  sue-  l|sni'scofi- 
ceis ;  bot  the  efforts  of  William  were  strenuous  ami  important  ^ 
Witlmt  gaining  splendid  victory,  he  prevented  consummate 
generala»  mmeroos  and  disciplin^l  veterans  of  the  enemy,  from 
•btaiaiqg  any  signal  or  material  advantage.    Jarring  parties, 
and  treachmrous  conspiracies^  frequently  disturbed  the  internal 
tran^aiility  of  William's  reign ;  hfit  the  greater  number  of  his 
peap!e»  awake  to  the  national  honour  and  interest,  desired  to 
praaecQte  a  war  with  vigour,  wiiich  was  necessary  to  repress 
the  ambition  of  France. 

Tbe  exertions  of  the  nation  and  parliament  to  humble  the  Bi^^land 
fee  of  Britisk  independence,  exhiluted  that  combined  magnani-the  most 
mityniMl  wisdom,  which  bears  great  inconveniences,  in  order  ^^"^ 
Cecepel  much  greater  evils*    They  induced  Louis  to  listen  tOp,^,^ 
amch  more  reasonable  terms  of  negetiation,  than  in  the  days  of  encroach- 
Britirii  snpinefiess  he  had  been  accustomed  to  dictate,  andment. 
snowed  the  disect  tendency  of  warlike  strength  and  effort  to 

»  See  'defence  of  Londondecry*  in  Smollet't  continuation  of  Huroe>  ^t^. 
^  Gkap^  1.  and  the  vbole  nsrratiTe  of  the  war  in  Ireland. 
Vol.  L  8 
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produce  peace  to  an  intrepid  and  mlghij  jreopte.    In  the  detait 
ofbattleSy  Louis  was  the  conqueror ;  yet»  in  the  reairit  of  suc- 
cess, prosperity,  and  power*  the  ambitious  and  imperious  mo- 
narch of  France  found*  at  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick.  bis  dictatorial 
command   limited  and   circumscribed.    He  there  was  taught 
I.         that  the  most  formidable  foe  of  Gallic  encroachment  is  England* 
Folly^a  Deprived  by  a  contest  with  Britain  of  that  naval  power  which 
^^^       it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  obiects  of  his  long  reign  to  raise 
iMritTine   ^"^  extend,  France  mi^ht  have  learned^  that  a  nation  which 
power  in   s^eks  maritime  aggrandizement  by  warringasainsta  nation  much 
sttackiiw  more  powerful  at  sea  than  herself*  only  labours  to  defeat  her 
Eni^lancr   own  purpose.    From  his  continental  successes*  and  his  mari* 
ovef^  ^^  ^^"^^  disasters*  Louis  might  have  learned,  that  while  she  direct* 
whelm  all  ®^  ^^^  principal  attention  to  armies*  France  might  gratify  her 
naval  op-  unbounded  ambition ;  but  that  her  marine  exertions  to  cope 
pouents.    with  England,  brought  a  reduction  of  her  strength. 

The  policy  of  France  under  her  vain-glorious  despot*  disturb- 
ing her  neighbours*  unjust  in  principle*  and  barbarous  ia 
operation,  was  in  its  events  ruinous  to  the  country,  which  that 
despot  governed.  Fitted,  from  climate*  soil*  situation*  .and  the  - 
genius  of  her  peq)le*  to  acquire*  enjoy*  and  preserve  riches^ 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  she*  under  the  splendid  but  de- 
structive domination  of  Louis*  experienced  poverty,  and  misery. 
The  wars  occupied  numbers  of  the  hands  which  the  welfare 
of  the  people  required  to  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the 
ground.  The  imports  of  corn  wanted  to  supply  the  deficien* 
des*  were  intercepted  by  the  naval  armaments  of  her  over* 
powering  enemy.  Multitudes  perished  by  famine.  The  pom- 
pous pageantry  of  triumphant  rejoicine  for  uselesa  .victory^ 
could  not  prevent  the  melancholy  spectacles  of  wretcbsa  starv- 
ing with  hunger.  The  impious  strains  of  pretended  gratitude, 
attributing  to  the  divinity  the  successes  of  unwise  injustice* 
were  followed  by  the  groans  of  subjects  dying  in  the  streets, 
because  the  infatuated  ambition  of  their  prince  preferred  ruin* 
ous  wars  to  beneficial  peace.  These*  together  with  the  depopu- 
lation of  his  kingdom  by  narrow  bigotry*  were  among  tlie 
glories  of  Louis's  aggressive  policy.  By  his  external  politics* 
e  reduced  the  internal  prosperity*  which  the  physical  and 
moral  resources  of  his  country,  the  talents  and  skill  of  his 
ipinisters  had  so  rapidly  advanced.  .The  commercial  and 
maritime  improvements,  rising  under  the  superintending  wisdom 
of  Colbert  in  their  salutary  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  received  effectual  checks  from  Louis  hHnself.  ThiA 
veiw  of  the  consequences  of  his  wars  miffht  have  taught  that 
king*  that  his  projects  led  only  to  splendid  misery.  His  ap- 
parent moderation  at  Rhyswick  afforded  some  grounds  for  ex* 
pecting,  that,  for  the  future*  he  would  pursue  a  aysteni  more 
wise  and  magnanimous,  and  would  sacrifice  the  tinsel  of  false 
glory  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  country.  But  those  who  fancied 
that  the  e^qicrienced  errors  of  past  counsels  and  conduct  woald 
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jroteee  «  driuge  of  ofajeet  and  principle,  gate  Mm  credit  for 
a  wMon  aid  greirtneas  of  mwA  wbieh  he  did   not  pussess. 
Hi«  alfecrcMllMed  Ike  b«m»  he  oolr  varied  the  means:  lij  a    - 
negatniiaii,  «i4l  a  disaolBtieR  of  the  defeame  confederacy,  he 
aiM^'iMC  mpaeiena  eRcroaehment,  which  he  found  to  be  no 
lMMr«llBiMMe  kj  ferce.    The  peace  of  Rhjswiek  was  in- 
iiaied^rfcelfttale  the  aceeasion  of  a  Bonrbon  prince  to  the 
fhraiie'ef«dpatm^  Crafly  in  design,  and  dextrous  in  addreH9,^T^<^ 
'  tl^ttttiei  bj  par«iaott  tivatiea,  Lonla  over-reached  the  ^'^^to 
—  ^-- —  vigorous  nnderatanding  ef  WiNiani,  and  the  throne 
Ml  to  lie  monarch  of  Spain,  rendered  a  iciilg^  of  Spain. 
dap,  w  '  kng  the*  rival,  at  length   the  appendage  of  France. 
Hie  flew  act  ef  mnbition,  so  dangerous  to  the  independence  ot* 
fiirope,  pMdueed  a  new  confederacy  to  av^t  the  danger  by 
jeaMvinjg  tta^eaane. 

Hie  overgrown  dominion  of  France  demanded  an  expense 
uflk— wu  ifl-tlie  hiatory  of  ournvara,  ami  very  heavily  felt  by 
#ie  Bsfien;    To  teasen  the  immediate  burthens  of  the  people,  a 
aeteaaewns  pfop9oed;and  adopted,  for  answering  a  great  part 
of  lte«i%ewciee  of  war,  kf  anticipating  the  products  of  peace 
mxuk^fntifiritf.    To  aopply  the  deficiencies  of  present  iacome,*English 
» tarte  torrowed,  on  the  probable  expectation  that  the^nancr. 
nli'fiieteaae  in  titenqnillity  and  flourishing  com- 
oflbrd'  a  sarptoa  beyond   the  expenditure.    The 
ieteil  were  to  be  gftamnteiMl  -by  the  pubtic  faith,  and 
to  WMaabatged  from  the  public  oavinga:  hence  first  arose,  in 
EflgM**  the  nindlog  a^tem.    At  its  outset,  the  nationat  debt 
waoisMrrafltnider  an  ideaof  oartaio and  even  speedy  liquida-' 
tioWif ^  Vke  ooomty  waa  chieAy  an  aasfgnment  of  specie  taxes, 
wfcisir  ww»  aaippoicd^-  by  an-  hypothetical  cslcu4i»tion,  siifficient 
tai  |i<yfttm^pi-and  inteieat  in  «  fcw  years.    A  nattonal  bank  The  bank 
ofli  aatatiliaiimfc'fer  exteodiiigthO«efodit*and  security  of  ^ovem-  establish. 
aaai^wwI^te-funMtnline  commercial  intercourse  and  exchange.  ^^* 
A^flMMHttHler  jcint  atocli  company  was,  wHh  that  view,  incor- 
^,  imder  tiie  name  of  the  Bank  of  England.    Thia  body, 
1694t  ndvaoeetl  the  ^ni^  of  twelve  hundred  thou« 
ate^hit  per  cent"«onalituting^  their  first  capital,.   '  ''  ' 
at  the  option  of  government  in  1705;  but  the' 
boA'.to  that  corporatftin  end  other'  bodies  and' 
Billy  mcreastng  during  thl»  war,  a  system  of:  per-' Funding 
MfaMCaHditigWtta  deemed  expedient.    In  1697,  thedebto  of«}«(«in' 
Ctawli  Ba¥aan,  funded  «nd  nnfonderf,  amounted  to  ^1 ,0f 9,74^« 
Iflai  9^m  iifcinnbenng  the'  prodocttve  indtistry  of  the  coantry- 
wiali'.flm  wmaa^rburtMsri  of  nearly  one  million  s^ven  hundred 
peanda  for  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  then 


%f  gvveraQMiit. 

no  oppre^ye  weight  upon^productive  industry..^^ 


■yitfcifloyotemof 
*"  were  made^ 


avpplying national  exigencies,  several  strong  Argo^ 
tde.    It  was  riteged,  that  the  incumbrance  i^ienta 
dye  weight  upon  productive  i ndus try.  j^  that  •^      '  ' 
^t  wan  0.  teasponry  prop  to  national  credit*  which  ought  io.be 
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avfiported  oa  the  solid  ittnts  of  ^lionomj;  that  omAer  eeeMmjr 
nor  prudence  jdaf  ified  the  contactioti  of  certiin  add  great  dcMs» 
ttpod  nneertain  and  oootittgeiit  means  of  repayment  f  tbat  hf 
tins  mode»  the  state  rea^nlbted  an  improvidaitKpendthfiftt  wko^ 
from  his  prodi^lkjr,*  being  enaible  to  wmit  for  the  regular  paj«> 
ment  of  bis  rerenae,  and  eieeediitg  io  expenditure  the  amount 
of  his  incomei  wM  oWiged  to  bomw  od  usitriote  terms,  and 
thvs  (0  Impair  his  ferttitie.  Enabled  to  borrow  upon  eitrwra* 
gant  iaterestt  ministers  and  prinees  would  haive  intemallj  the 
means  of  eenruptiim,  add  obtain  by  iofloence  what  they  could 
not  eoforee  by  power.  The  restrictioQ  imposed  upon  htngly 
prerogative^  would  be  really  unavailing.  The  fcin^  n^t  mwe 
Urars^  not  conducive  to  the  defence  or  security  of  his  people,  add 
therefore  imorioos.  The  trsaeury,  from  borrowed  money,  af- 
fording funds  for  bribery,  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  and 
corrupt  minister,  win  a  majority  in  parliament  to  support  per- 
nicious m^aaures  of  the  Grown»  The  facility  of  raising  money 
would  incline  and  encourage  the  eiecutive  goverdment  to  pro- 
mote wars,  and  other  expensive  and  useless  uodftrtakings.  AU 
the  foods  for  paying  national  debt  being  transferable,  and  fine* 
tuating  in  vaUiet  would  intrsduce  a  systees'of  stocfc*jobbiBg,nvd 
withdraw  capitals  from  agriooiture,  manufeittttfe,  and  ooss* 
merce,  to  be  employed  in  speculatiDne  in  the  pobKe  fande.  In- 
stead of  seeking  riches,  as  traders,  by  the  progreasi«e  efbrts  •ef 
industry  and  shill,  many  would  beooale  moAey*hrdbcrs  and 
gamblers.  Ibdivlduals,  without  ability,  beneficial  teterprise, 
and  effort,  would  accumoiate  fortunes,  front  the  ezorbitMit 
pnMts  allowed  by  governnenji;  and  the  pubKG.«rouM  be  in» 
poverished  In  the  same  proportion.  A  system  of  borrowing 
unnecessarily,  like  every  otksr  pecuniary  proiuaiou,  would  in- 
crease by  indulgence ;  the  debt  would  net  be  temporary  an  its 
authovs  asserted,  but  perntanent  and  progresst«e« 'until  it  ended 
in  bankruptoy^  Such  were  the  priocipi^  diaadvnntagee' which 
the  adversaries  of  the  funding  aystsm.  snticipated  >from  its 
adaption.' 
Argu.  ItSt  supporters  all«ged«  that*  the  cleans  siiei%  not  dpon   the 

mentsfor  principles  of  a  spendtfarift«.w^oattderittg  without  any  pnppnot 
*^'  of  return;  but  in  the^trueepirit.of  enlightened  marcnaiils,  di* 

latnisluttg  the  pressure  of  payments  necessarily  made  for.  the 
Attainment  of  beneficial  obgects^  As  a.  amrchant  would,  with* 
ont  hnsitatjon,  bormur  money  at  a  great  idterest^  by-^ich  lie 
had  a  moral  certainty  of  either  preventing  a  greater  leasi  or  mc^* 
quiring  a  greater  gam;  government  borrowed,  Ar  the  defeDce 
of  the  country  a^bat  the  enemies  of  the  conatttetien.  nad 

'  See  Smollet's  History  of  WiHiam,  passim.  FronH  vnrisus  [iolitkail  vi^ri- 
tiapi  as  well  m  tlie  bivieriet  of  ibe  tiaies,  ihi»  wa».  geoendfar  the  opimon 
of  tbe  tones  And  the  landed  interest,  as  the  contrary  was  the  opinion  of 
tbe  whigs  and  moneyed  interest.  Enmity  to  the  funding  system,  though 
nbt  necessarify  connected 'with  toiy  principles,  wis,  from  extraneous  car- 
cumstinces,  a  msrk  of  teryism/ 
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uKnin*  AmtMy  to  the  mrndeat  |»riiioi|il«g  of  nwimiitUe 
poKM  Ae  fvatk,  vhen  stniiteliod  for  rca4jr JbonejS'  hftd  Uicnr* 
rt4ntm  ftod  dkUat  rM^niii)tlitia%  at  MtMM  •f  ttoM  mo* 
TIra  fifibrte  Bade  thrmigli  tbe  b^nat  Mid 


fc-tee.fc^^lbaM  «Boiibl:hAve  Imnii  ioipraetkaUe^  would  «• 
» Jha  gupalftiin,  jproiwily,  and  afMdenae  of  Hie  eoOBtrjr. 
IbajsMfiaboMBt  of  Ikis  ajstom,  inolitdtw  tbe  natieiial  kiaiilc* 
vooMfetive  aad  cmfiraa  |Miblte  credit,  aodexieod  cnre^latUNi. 
lamaaMU  esrrenej  wettid,  bj  cottpotitioD,  lewtr  urteroat,  en*^ 
faMie  dw  niee  of  laiid,  pinonoile  the  amrit  oC  OMMfiietMrea 
aadeeaiBiereet  faeilitate  tbe  aanoa)  sop|illea»  and  aapieiit  tbe 
neaaa -ef  private  vetdth  aad  paMic  reTonue*  Tbe  tcheno 
worid  attack  Ibe  national  credttora  to  the  recent  eatablJBbniant, 
ffem  irkidi  the  aeoaritjf  of  their  Inana  was  derifadi  and  ted« 
n  tl»  piiffnte  inAerantaof  <rae«e]redcajpitalistB^a<atreng  balvadi 
aftal aat  the  bnoae  of  Btnart ;  conMierciet  iaen»adaaaef  aabfeola 
atreniy  ttmaetms  and  important^  and  zeakioa'aappertera  of  a 


ftae  fMemneBt*  venM  be  fltna  frienda  ta  tbe  reYOiatknu 

Aa  te  Imded  ayateni  waa  ah  antieipatioc  tai  on  faAara  And  Impartial 
iiiBiUinat,thoogh  plrabable  ntdaatrj,  iu  «i£iatic]r  toararda  tbe  view. 
fnapoaiA  diKharge  of  debt,  ivaa  neceaaarilf  te  depend  apM 
tbe  ■■aant  of  that  iDdnatry*  bnd  conaeiiaanti j  on  tbe  eaiatence 
ercilMifiBaance  ef  ciren&iataocea  f&Yoarabie  to  ita  exertions.  It 
mm  *  bnrthen  apon  fntiire  eibd;  tbe  disadfantttei  of  which 
Iktely  Mt,  were  pcanniapj,  and  ooald  be.  inatanti j 
by  the  moat  ordioary  capacity.  Tbe  advantagaa* 
aad  peiitieal»  coald  net  tie  so  abviatta;  and  to  be 
r  rehired  extensive  knowledge  and  enlarged  com* 
If  aM,  thoogh  imd^ratood,  to  be  relished  reqoirad  a 
» attd-fraaneia  wlddi  wealdeneauntcr  a aoMUter  bat  pra« 
aest  lUid-fiertain  inoalivenientei  to  attain  gmatar  bnt  aure  die* 
nd«ntentvaibeaeitk  Thenew  taxeaimpeaed  forliqai* 
tiiedebt,  ware  leunedlatB  dndaeMoBs  from  either  the 
or  enfoymenta  of  tbo  payer*  If  the  ay  stem  was  neeeOi- 
t  demandtdr  4bat  it  aheald  be  ndopted  no  farther  than 
iy  reqniredvMd  that  faoney  borrowed  on  Jtbo'tta^ 
t  AkHIIv  to  be  paid  from  the  national  indastry,  ahoidd  heea^ 
*  for- the  nntiQiiiai  aecarity,  Imooar.and  adfaatage.  ^rii^ 
mi  ike  debt  contracted  1^  ^MiertMnent  was*  in  four  yeara, 
'-te  aiztaen  milKena,  tbe  acfiaetioa  being  apwaadeaf  iiae 


Tie  wam  inwhich  Will  tank  waa  engaged,  eonaiderabiy  diftiProgrett 
tiniwui  wercaBtiiendveatBferai  by  tks  oaptnre  of  their  ehipa.  ^^  ^^o*!^- 
Unbl^  after  the  battle  of  La  Ho|ae.  to  meet  the  English  na-  ^„^^thit 
^,  KfMace  dveded  bar  chief  marittnie  attention  to  the  annoy*  reignf 
anoe  mi  •or  commerce^    These  depredations,  producing  indW 

'  Two  anBiant  of  this  mm  were  advanced  by  tlie  new  East  Induk  company* 
^oaatitiited  in  1€0S.  See  Anderson's  Histofy  of  €k>mntereei  vol.  ii.  p.  597. 
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vtdiial  tosB,  md  oomequentlj  dimimitMn  of  ptibKc  reverine, 
C8us«id  great  chuntNirs  against  government ;  and -the  disaffected 
party  represented  our  trade  as  having  greatij  decayed  in  the 
tl«ne  of  Wiiiiam*  An  impartial  esaminatlon  of  commercial 
Uitory  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Louis's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  commerce  of  Bftt;land,  like  those  against  her  i^avy, 
recoiled  on.  himself.  Preclaoed,  during  hosttlittes,  from  traffic 
with  France,  the  English  began  to  seek  from  their  own  industry 
manufactures,  which  before  they  had  imported  ffonr  that  coun- 
try. Cot  off  from  traffic  with  her  southern  neighbours,  she  en- 
coura^  and  stimulated  the  manufacturing  skill  of 'the  protest- 
ant  refugees,  whom  the  tolerating  spirit  of  William  protected 
from  the  persecution  of  Louis.  This  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy,  cherishing  such  useful  preceptors,  tended  eventually  to 
render  the  scholars  superior  to  their  masters.  Affi)rdins  se- 
curity to  artisans,  the  free  constitution  of  England  applied  the 
strongest  motives  to  the  exertion  of  industry.  France  lost  her 
exports  of  linen,  by  which  before  England  had  been  diieiy 
supplied ;  various  articles  of  hardware,  her  silk  manufactures* 
and  many  other  commodities,  that  these  realms,  taught  to  pre- 
pare for  <Jiemselves«  were  soon  able  to  fumish  for  other  nations. 
Though  not  without  a  share  in  the  calamities  of  war,  the 
American  colonies  continued  rapidly  pro^essive  in  prosperity. 
The  West  Indies  were  now  cultivated  in  the  manner  which 
rendered  them  mo»t  eminently  lucrative.  Sugar  occupied  the 
chief  care  of  the  planters,  though,  without  excluding  in  tiie 
appropriate  soils  the  cultivation  of  other  prodactions.  Barto- 
does  and  Jamaica,  specially,  had  obtained  very  ^reat  popu- 
lation and  prosfierity  at  this  period.  The  African  and  Turkic 
trade  was  considerably  extended;  the  northern  was  risen  in  a 
•till  greater  proporti4>n,  as  William,  from  inclination,  vicinity, 
aod'command  of  the  north  seas,^  was  closely  connected  with 
the  northern  powers.  With  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  political 
as  well  as  commercial  relations,  En«:land  enjoyed  the  principal 
share  *of  commerce.  Even  in  the  East  Indies,  notwitmitandtng 
the  misconduct  of  the  first  company*  and  its  contestr  with  its 
competitor,  the  mercantile  spirit  of  England  overcame  the  dis- 
advantjtfges  of  a  coi*porate  monopoly.  The  renovated  and  im* 
proved  system  of  polity  which  the  revolution  confirmed,  secur- 
ed property,  and  its  general  operation  promoted  the  spirit  of 
oommerce.  The  acts,  both  for  extending  national  and  mer- 
cantile credit,  stimulated  commercial  adventure  and  enterprise, 
by  facility  of  accommodation,  increase  of  currency,  and  aa 
enlargement  of  that  confidence  on  which  imorcantile  traneac-* 
tioDs  principally  rest*  The  subsequent  means  for  supporting 
the  bank,  also  tended  to  the  unprecedented  extension  of  trade. 
Very  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  object,  was*the 
principle  of  re-coinage,  adopted  by  Montague,  in  the  depre- 

'  See  Axuleraon's.Uistoiy  of  ConuQerce»  veLik 
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and  not  indiiriiifial  holders  of . current  coins,  to  the  Toss  accruifig 
from  theidwitished  weigbt  be  coDfirmed  natioiial  Cfodit  Tbo 
re-ciHiuge  of  siWer,  on  terms  so  liberal  and  wise,  was  one-  of 
tbe  nost  beneficial  measures  bj  which  commerce  was  adtaneod 
in  William'^  roign**  In  the  four  peaceful  jearo  of  WUliam'a 
rem,  Bi^lish  commerce  verj  far  snrpassed  anj  former  efibrls 
and  success* 

CsnAieive  as  the  cooosels  and  acts  of  this  illostrions  prince 
were  to  the  prosperity  of  England,  there  were*  reasonSf 
net  destitate  of  plausibilitj*  for  imputing  to  him  partialtt?  ta 
his  native  coontrj.  whenever  her  interests  and  those  of  bio 
kiogdoms  came  into  competition*  The  Scottish  nrq^ts  of 
estsbliaiiiiig  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  South  Sea  from  its  western  to  its  eastern  houn4aries» 
having  been  first  eodntenanced  and  afterwards  opposed  by 
the  king,  hia  disapprobation  of  the  scheme  was  infrnted  to  the 
jeslooay  of  the  Dutch.  In  his  continental  politics.  Jie  waft 
repres^led  by  the  disafTeeted  in  England,  as  mindful  chiefly 
of  the  interests  of  tbe  states^neral.  Accordii^  to  detractorsi 
En^Bsk  blood  and  treasure  were  sacrificed  for  an  ideal  balance 
of  poTO-t  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  these  islands.  En- 
dish  interlerence  in  continental  politics  micht  be  useful  to  the 
Dutch  but  wag  hurtful  to  this  country.  Bendiogourchief  efforts 
to  oar  navy,  we,  surrounded  by  the  oceans  could  defend  our- 
selvee  agalnat  all  foreign  attempts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
waste  oar  strength  in  foreign  disputes.  The  burthen  and  ex* 
pense  of  continental  war  were  owing  either  to  the  impolicy  or 
lOjurionB  designs  of  William.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  tories ; 
who,  tracaose  unfavourable  to  William  individually  and  his 
schemesybecame  inimical  to  the  interference  of  Britain  as  a  prin^ 
ctpal  party  in  tbe  contests  of  the  continent.  The  whimi,  friendly, 
to  William,  and  hostile  to  Louis,  whom  they  deemed  the  great  v 

protector  and  abettor  of  arbitrary  power,  ardiently  promoted  the^ 
most  active  efforts  of  Britain  against  France.  These,  distinc* 
tjve  and  opposite  plans  of  policy  respecting  the  continent,  conif 

■  The  fi^Ioving  remark  by  Mr.  Anderson  after  \dB  account  of  the  sum 
snbscnbed  by  the  second  East  India  company,  stronglv  illustrates  both  the 
' "I  and  actUAl  state  of  commeree  at  the  conclusion  of  WilKam's  war. 


*■  Ahet  so  long,  and  such  sn  expensive  war,  which  was  now  but  just  end- 
ed; wherein,  «l«s  there  hni  been  vety  rteat  loae%  by  captuies  of  se 
many  of  oar  rich  merchant  ships,  it  gave  toieign  nations  a  high  idea  of  the 
weatth  and  grandeur  of  £ngl«id,  to  see  two  millions  sterling  money  sub- 
scribed  for  in  three  days*  time,  and  had  the  books  been  kept  open  longer, 
theie  were  persons  ready  to  have  Mbscribed  as  much  more ;  for  although, 
biglier  |Mroo&  have  since  appeared  of  the  great  riches  of  tbe  milaon,  be^ 
caKoee  our  wealth  ia  viably  and  much  increased  since  that  time*  yet  till 
then  there  bad  never  been  so  illustrious  an  instance  of  England's  opu- 
lence. Tlu»,  bowever»  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
illegal  eatablisbment  of  our  fHee  eonstittrfion,  by  the  accession  of  kin^  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary  to  the  throne ;  by  which  a  firm  confidence  m  the 
poblie  faith  was  eslabfished  on  a  solid  basis/* 
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maiaQe  lit  the  Mid  of  tiife  seventetntk  ceotarf  ,  taatfad  thiioii^ 
the  eigkteeiith.    Botji  parties  have  professed  to  aeek  9^mt\tj^ 
The  one  has  deemed  naval   efibrt  sufficient  for  gukfiitsf^  tkti 
Biitish  Mes  {igainst  eveir  daager  |  the  other,  either  more  coav* 
piehensive  or  more  fancifal,  has  ekteaded  its  vigtiaoee  a^nst 
Gontiageat  lui  weli  as  isftpeadiag  laager}  add,  for  that  purpose, 
has  promoted  poverfiil  awtineDtai  eflSDrta,  as  the  urise  policy 
of  Britain. 
Polity  of       Hie  centtttafloD  of  Bnglaed»  haTiDg  been  asccrtaiDed  at  the 
tf'^Led '   C<'*>*'^Oc^ow**'^  ^  William's  reign,  aasuaied  eeariy  the  aaaraF 
by  the  re-  MH^c^'^"^'^  which  it  has  aince  worn.    The  (|octriBe  of  resiof 
volatioDy    tonce  to  ae  oKeeutive  niagisirate»  violatiflis  our  laws  and  con* 
stituttoa,   was  eonfirmed  and  exempitfiee  in  awful  practice. 
The  laws  having  been  befbie  deJBned  with  accurate  piecisio&^ 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  them  was  for  evclr  termitoafed* 
Prerogative  was  completely  cireomscriiied*  thatt  no  'kiiig  qonld^ 
of  his  own  will  act  contrary  te  the  ieterests  and  litierties  of  hie 
snigects.    From  that  tnae,  if  the  counsels  or  measures  of  thcF, 
sovereign  were  either  arbitrary,  or  inittrious  to  his  peopie,  thej 
most  Iks  so  thiwugh  the  nei^ect  of  the  people  themselves,  op 
their  chosen  representadves  in  parliameat;  and  not  from- any 
power  lodged  in  die  kin£.    If  tne  influence  of  the  crown  and 
Its  ministers  has  ever  prefaced  noiioua  measares  since  the  re- 
volution, the  people  OMist  hiame  themeeWes  for  appointing  de^ 
legatee,  either  not  i|iiali6ed,  or  not  disposed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  country.    The  people  and   parliament  may^ 
either  immediately  or  speedily,  control  and  prevent  every  act  of 
secures  li-  the  crown  which  they  oo  not  approve.    Toe  liberty,  property. 
^^'^•P^  and  life  of  a  Oriton  cannot  be  invaded,  but  by  his  own  act,  other 
JlfJ/'       through  himsel  for  his  nepresentatives.    If,  therefore,  since  the 
revolution,  liberty,  propertjr,  or  life,  has,  in  any  one  insta&ce, 
been  unjustly  attacked,  the  injustice  is  chargeable  to  the  whole 
Grsnd       body  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  existing  polity.    Increased 
^^^^"^^fin  prosperity,  the  means  of  subsistence,  accommiodation,  and 
j^Jlo^^.  securitj^ ;  in  riches  and  power ;  in  invention,  sagacity,  enter- 
ty,  poweV,F^^9  ^n  aggregate  industry  and  skijil;  in  p^ysioU  resouroes, 
aad  gloty.  and  the  characters  of  her  inhabitants ;  Britain  brings  undoubted 
Actof  set- evidence  to  show,  that  a  system  producii^  such  a  multiplicity 
t^ement.    of  aclvaDts^s  mu$t  be  wise  and  good. 

The  saine  modified  principle  oT  hqreditai'y  succession,  which 
had  dictated  the  substxtnition  of  William  and  Mary  for  the  lineal 
monarch,  on  the  death  of  the  priaeess  Anne's  son,  suggested 
the  act  for  setting  the  crown  on  the  next  protestant  heir. 
Princess  Sophia,  graiul  daughter  of  Jaoies  !•»  was  his  neigrest 
descendant,  not  di«qualifieil  for  the  tJbrooe  by  Uie  declared  reso- 
lution and  act  of  the  English  lawgivers.  The  act  of  settJeraeut 
was  a  corollary  from  the  act  of  the  convention  parliament, 
which  had  settled  the  crown  in  1689.  The  politicaf  doctrine 
established  in  both,  was  simple  and  eKpUcit:  m  the  mixed  mo* 
narchj  and  free  government  of  England,  an  hereditary  line  of 
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priaces  is  iha  most  ezpeilient,  and  conducive  to  the  tranquillifj 
and  welfiu%  of  the  pe<^Ie.  But  if  the  lineal  heir,  or  even  posses- 
sor, be  mider  disqualificatioDS  incompatible  with  the  good  of 
the  ulMo,  <be  next  in  the  line,  not  disqualified,  shall  succeed. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
to  the  exdusion  of  her  brother^  the  son  and  representative  of 
king  Jatties. 

Fre«  die  revolntion,  and  through  the  reign  of  William,  the  English 
political  parties  were,  in  principles  and  Ejects,  three.    The  parties, 
first,  the  Whig^9  who  supported  tne'  new  establishment  from  the  I.  Whigs ; 
love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  enmitj  to  popery  and  French  influ- 
ence.   The  wfaige  were  inimical  to  the  extensive  power  of  the 
cler^,  as  incompatible  with  the  freedom  which  they  adored. 
Their  doctrines,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  those  who  abetted  passive  obedience,  either  to  the 
monarch  and  bis  servants,  or  the  church,  its  bishops,  and  its 
convacations.     In  theology,  as  well  as  politics,  the  whigs  esti- 
mated the  importance  of  ooctrines,  by  their  tendency  and  ef- 
fects upon  civil  society,  and  little  regarded  the  contentions  of 
raetapbjsical  divinity.    Friendly  to  toleration,  they  reckoned 
the  critenoD  of  its  extent  and  bounds,  political  expediency ; 
and  praposed,  that  all  sects  should  be  unmolested,  who  did  not 
distorb  ftepuUic  tranquillity,  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  En- 
glish sobfects.    They  patronized  and  encouraged  the  protestant  Diasen- 
dissenters,  a  very  powerful  body,  and  firm  friends  to  the  revo-  ten ; 
lotion.    On  the  side  of  the  whigs,  many  votaries  of  the  church 
of  England  were  ranged  ;  these  were  persons  who  venerated 
the  established  chnrch,  as  the  promoter  of  true  christian  piety 
and  morality  ;^  but  who,  not  desirous  of  exalting  either  kingly  or 
priestly  power  beyond  constitutional  bounds,  were  denominated  aad  low 
cbe  low  church.  church. 

Tl^  second  party  consisted  of  Tories,  votaries  of  passive H. Tories; 
i^jediesce,  and  staunch  supporters  of  the  church.    These,  being 
inimical   to  popery,  thought  the  revolution  necessary  for  the 
preservation  ot  the  protestant  religion,  and  considered  the 
popery  of  James  and  his  son  as  the  sole  reason  for  excluding 
ti^ffl  from  the  throne.    The  tories  reprobated  tiie  political  doc- 
triues  of  the  whigs,  and  the  theological  opinions  of  the  dissent- 
ers; and  exalting  the  preten^ons  of  the  priesthood,  thereby 
acquired  the  denomination  of  high  church.    According  to  these,  and  high 
profaneoeas  and  ifopiety  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  church, 
of  William's  reign,  and  were  bringing  the  nation  fast  to  destruc- 

Tbe   t^ird  party  wo^  the  Jacubites;  who,  though  tories  iniil.  Jaco- 
laiay  of  their  principles  and  senilmeats,  exceeded  them  in  thel^ites. 
pracbcal   adopuoo   uf  passive  obedience,  and  maintained  the 
aifilty  of  restst:ince  to  the  hereditary  prince,  whatever  his  con- 
Jvt  aught  be,  and  sought  Uie  re^tomtion  of  James  to  the  throne. 

•  T<i  tilts  ckuas  gfwhigK belonged  Bumct^Tillotson,  Hoadley,  and  Addison. 

*  See  Pope'9  Essay  on  CritiCisro. 
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The  two  fofmir  parlies  had  been  altematelv  oppoftealri  t»  king 
Williain ;  but  the  whigs  had  most  frequently  s«|i|KMrted  his  po^ 
Htical  measures.    The  Jacobites^  from  their  principlea  and  ob* 
jectB,  had  been  uniformly  inirotesil  to  our  deltvereri  but  varied 
their  modo  of  hostility  according  to  circurostancoOi    Sometiiiios 
they  tried  rebellion,  sometimes  conspiraeies  ;  but,  finding  their 
treasonable  eflbrts  unsucceasful,  during  a  great  nart  of  his 
reign,  they  confined  their  attempts  to  tbe  diffostan  ordiscoBtent. 
AUeonenr     Different  as  tbe  three  parties  were,  and  in  many  respects 
insapport.  opposite,  yet  they  concurred  in  sopporting  queen  Anne.    Tbe 
!ng  queen  church  party  knew  that  ber  majesty  was  a  sincere  and  soanions 
'^"^'       member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  trusted  tbet  she  would 
support  the  ecclesiastical  establisfament  and  doctrines ;  tbey  ex* 
ti^^rea*  '  l^^^^»  ^^at^  through  her  protecting  blluence,  the  bigh  church 
sons  and    would  triumph  over  sectaries,  sclnsmaties,  heretics,  presbyte- 
motives,    rians  and  whigs,  over  low  churchmen  and  iukewtrm  friends  of 
the  hierarchy.    The  Jacobites,  conceiving  her  majeety  attached 
to  the  hereditary  line,  hoped  that,  having  no  issne  alive,  abe 
would  attempt  and  effiBct  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  hcsr. 
Aware  that  the  queen  held  her  tiirone  upon  their  principles,  the 
whies  doubted  not  that,  from  prudence  and  selNtnterest,  ahe 
would  rest  chiefly  for  support  on  the  most  strenuous  adversartes 
to  the  claim  of  tbe  pretender.    They  knew  that  Anne,  a  per^ 
sonage  of  very  moderate  intellects,  was  entirely  governed  by 
>larIboM    the  countess  of  Mariborough,  and  through  her,  bv  the  consnm* 
rougb.      mate  talents  of  the  earl ;  and  that  the  whig  plans  of  policy 
were  the  most  consonant  to  the  interests  nnd  views  of  this  cele- 
brated hero.    Having  succeeded  to  the  crown  with  the  favour 
of  all  the  jarring  partiea,  Anne,  on  hm:  first  appearance  in  per* 
^    liament,  declaring  her  sincere  attachment  to  uie  church,  grati* 
fied  the  tories ;  and  testifying  her  resolution  to  maintain  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  her  country  and  the  protestant  succession, 
and  her  determination  to  adhere  to  the  counsels  and  engage*- 
mento  of  William,  satisfied  the  whigs.    England,  again  the  pea* 
teeter  of  Buropean  independence,  and  the  provident  guardian 
of  her  own  security,  went  to  war  with  France*  the  encroaching 
Confede-  disturber  of  Europe.    The  suecession   war  oriiiinated  in  the 
^^         same  principles  as  the  former  confederacy  of  WiUiam.    Agree- 
9g^      In^  in  the  necessity  of  hostilely  opting  France,  the  tories 
wished  Britain  to  act  only  as  an  auiiliary ;  but  tbe  whi^  if  not 
more  patriotic  in  intention,  at  least  more  comprehensive  in  view. 
Saw  tnat  partial  afltd  secondary  efforts  from  Britain  would  not 
efTectoaUy  answer  the  purpose  of  her  interferences  :  a  mere  umi* 
ritime  and  defensive  war  would  be  only  a  half  measove,  of  short- 
sifted  and  inefficient  policy.  The  whins  succeeded,  in  procoring 
tlie  adoption  of  their  ^an  to  be  carried  into  eaecutien,  under  a 
renowned  general,  now  at  the  head  of  their  party.   The  powerful 
efforts  of  w  free  states  imparted  to  their  allies  a  portion  «f  their 
Succcs-     spirit,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  of  the  manifold  resources 
slon  war.   which  liberty  formed  and  nourished.    The  discomfiture  and 
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BageM  ttr  a  MtHbereiigh;  Tikiii,  KamillicB,  and  Blenheim; 
Am  — itflirfiMi  «f  his  natj,  and  the  rain  of  his  ooflimerGe« 
anisf  #s  resistfeas  nav^f  ef  Bngtand ;  the  ettpovemhed  stale 
of  UiiHnopa,  nMl  Hie  bitter  miseries  ef  his  sanjeets ;  afllbrded 
ta  te  Msi  vialater  ef  jasttee  an  awAl  lessen*  that  the  wise 
pstiey  at -Iranee^  fertUe,  strongt  intemalijr  seeare,  improved 
tfvaaMe^  ia  net,  hr  <liatarbing  her  aeighbeitia.  to  dia» 
tliaini'ith  hermf ;  hat  Wf  peace,  uid  the  arts  aFhich 
asMNig  ae  Ingenious  a  people,  to  cultivate  and 
tense  resources  Ah*  her  ofvn  comfort  and  hap- 
What  peace  had  done  for  her  prosperity,  war  had  as 
\j  nndone.    'Fhe  cemhinatioa  begun,  and  long  enploj-|»eace  the 


ed  fcr  majataittiiis  the  balance  of  power,  and  ensuring  future  re«l  inte- 

completer  accompimied  its!?^^ 


djBBt,  Bat  Ae  oanfederates,  in  the  exaitatioB  of  victoiy,''*'^' 
f9if/M  1k»  adMd  and  the  ootj  wise  purpose  of  the  war.  Not 
osatsaM  wM  the  htngfs  dereliction  of  Spsin,  they  sought  the 
MA|}q|Mhsa  wkA  tfsmeinbernient  of  France  itseff ;  disdained 
the  tcr|  afli|ils  and  momentoaa  concessions  oKred  by  Louis, 
I  of  continued  defoat ;  and  drove  bim« 
and  despair,  to  efbrts  which  in  any  other 
lie  woaM  have  never  attempted.  His  people.  Modem- 
ears|ttf  «(  die  haaghty  and-unralentinc  severity  of  the  «)onf«"^'°T!f' 
dsnle^  asd  intereeted  for  the  glory  of  their  aionarch  and  ^^^^ 
ddimee  af their  country,  made  exertions  tiiat  amaxed  bath  their ''^^' 
cnsmisa-sSHl  Aemselves.  The  -impolitic  refiisal  of  victors  to 
gnae*  ftfViaurable  terms  to  foes  defeated  but  not  sabdaed,  4n- 
spMM  the  vmqaiAed,  and  enabled  them  to  make  head  against 
riainsi^lliniiTiiiii,  niiil  tbejeaiooaies  tncidental  to  sach alliance^ 
sad  aAor  AvoaraMe  droomstaoces,  produced  its  dissolution. 
The  eaHMamtea  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  having  in 
dsiMaa  tietory  the  means  of  eooduding  honourable  and  ad^ 
msl^lNM  peace,  wUdh  would  have  fully  effected  the  wise  and 
MrfHriMS  parpoaes  of  the  war,  they  oaght  to  have  embraced 
mt'  pwwtiau  s  mojneat*  Intestine  divisions  had  not  then  wYfli" 
drnvammsateAcient  member  of  the  alliance.  Hie  intriguing 
aAlasa  af  wn  inferior  court  servant,*  the  bigoted  dechtmatioo 
sf  a'bal-hesried  xeaiot,*  had  not  displaced  the  irst  general  of 
Us  flsBUb  or  detadwd  Bngbnd  from  a  confederacy  for  preserving 
the  hsdance  of  power.  If  they  had  subdued  Louie  as  cooi^ 
^W#fi  as  by  eontinatng  the  war  they  proposed,  Britmn  and 
Mtmai*  m  renderti^  Austria  predominant,  would  have  totally 
smisaiMJi  tba  bdaaca  which  they  had  been  lifting  to  estab- 
■ft.* --9as  ohfeetions  of  the  confederates»  from  a  professed 
'  tlM^  riaeerity  of  Ae  French  aovereign,  were  by  no 


a-cmaalsteiit  with  the  smcity  of  that  consammate  poKti- 
ssha^  gatdad  the  couniois  as  well  as  led  the  anas  of  the 

ropeL 
at7,partia* 
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probability:  of  the  ftiaeerity  of  Lopis,  in  kia  aituatiim  and  coo- 
duct.  Ab  tntereati-  almoat  amoaiilinff  to  neceaaity*  rendered 
peace  upon  httmiliatine  teims  deairanle*  in  the  rainooa  and 
ntiaerable  state  of  tbe  French  kingdeai*  The  party  vkicb,  in 
BngiaAd,  waa  supreme  in  power,  cixild  have  dictated  a  peace 
that  weajd  have  fully  aepajratfed  Spain  from  France;  nmeased 
Bourbon  ambition;  confirmed  the  independence  of  Ba«ope, 
theprote&tant  aucceaaion,  and  the  security  of  Britain ;  and  ob- 
tained every  national  object  for  embarking,  in  the  conllBderacy. 
If  they  desired  more^  they  desired  too  much.  Proiongatmi  of 
the  war,  therefore,  was  unaecesaary,  and  consequently  nnwiae 
and  hurtful.  In  the  changes  of  political  rulers,  extravagant 
concessions  completed  the  evila  of  impolitic  ri^ur«  The  preci- 
pitate advances  of  the  tories  yielded  to  Ijouis  infinitely  more, 
than,  when  offered,  tbe  repulsive  baughtiness  of  the  whiaa.had 
refused.  .  The  terms  mere  far  from  corresponding  with  Un^  ob- 
jects for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken;  and  very  une- 
qual to  the  .success  with  which  it  bad  been  attended,  and  the 
force  which  tbe  allies  atill  possessed  for  its  farther  prosecution. 
But  if  the  whiga  most  jufUly  and  severel^r  censured  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  impartial  examiners  must  admit,  that  its  evils  migbt 
have  been  prevo^ted  at  the  Hague,  or  Oevtruydenbur^.  .Oxford 
and  Bblii^broke  could  not  have  concluded  an  inadequate 
pei«ce,  unless  Marlborough  had  three  years  beibre  rejected  con- 
ditions, not  only- adequate,  but  highly  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous for  Britain  and  her  allies. 
Parties  Theparties,  from  which  sprung  this .  ^at  diversity  in  plana 

become     and  measures.of  foreign  politics,  in  •  theit  loo^and  violent  con- 
more  de-  tentlons,  became  mor^  determinate  in  their  .pnnciples,  more  de* 
in'ti^eir^^  finite. in  their  character,  more  uniform  in  their  viewa,  and  more 
characters  methodical  in  their  plans,  than  during  tbepreceding  reign»    In 
and  ob.     the  first  years  of  Anne,  the  tories,  always  much  more  agreeable 
jects.        to  the  real  inclinations  of  the  queen,  were  apparently  auperior 
in  the  house  of  commons  and  nation*    But  the  use  which  they 
made  of  these  advantages,  manifested  no  great  depth  of  policy, 
and  tended  little  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  power*    THe 
principal  object  of  the  tery  majority  in  the  first  parliament  of 
queen  Anne,  was  to  promote  high  church  doctrines,  and  to  re- 
strict the  dissenters.    To  effect  their  purposebU  cry  was  raised 
that  the  church  was  in  danger, 
Fluctua-        '^^^  prudence  and  expediency  of  exciting  an  alarm,  in  order 
tions  of    to  secure  political  influeoce,  depends,  in  a  free  country,  on  the 
popular     exact  state  of  popular  opinion.    At  the  end  of  William's  reign, 
opinion     when  discontent  had  been  so  stucliously   spcead   against  Uie 
A^e^      king,  and  all  those  whom  he  favouredy  many  conscientious 
reign.       members  of  the  church  really  believed  that  conspiracies  were 

*  See  Dr.  SomervUle's  account  of  the  negotiations  at  the  Hague  in  1709 ; 
and  at  Geitniy<lenbui'g,  in  1710.  Cunningham's  history ;  also  the  Memoirs, 
of  Torcy,  and  the  several  negotiators. 
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siattkiL  M»Hiohpnit>,  To>  its  w«U  WMokig  votme*  Hie 
cbttMlkiMtt  <fcii^  tfie.«iii»f'  sobjaol  of  -uiiiety  and  akiiB*  Bai 
Itwi^ihij.wmt  ehardmeD,  tbqr  wrt  BaglialuMii  Md  |m»» 
teslMAi^aiMl  if  tmj  hak&i  preibfitariMHi  biuo1i»  tiwf-hatodi 
*  P<1P^>T  tMif^  Tfaft  war  breakii^  mit»  #ociiLpi« 
>»aMea 


cd  thtir  Mtoatian»  aad  enpged  tbair  paagjana.  The  m^A  and 
caapathaaaive  aektaaa  of  ajperaikma.  iNNNncitad  by  the  whip^' 
fcavM.ascaeaaiil.  If  they  roijanied  tlia  toriea  aa  the  prataat<- 
M9  if  tfaa  Ghttrdiy  thay  oanaadeoed  the;  wl^  aa  the  ^am* 
aiiohira.  of  «iir  noat  inveterate  eneniea.  Diair  fearafor 
die  abardi'  mfite  forgpttea  ia  the  truimpbaDt  joy  Car  the 
giarv  of  Aeir-  oovntry.  Biaaentata  ware  not  the  ooir  eaaoMaa 
tf  tba  sbardu  .Conapiraoiea  m  favour  of  the  pffoland#r»  reviv- 
ed ihw.  fta»  of  po|ftery ;  and  tarned  their  favonrable  Attention 
talhaao  whoBB  taev  eonaidecad  as  the  chamt4ona.of  the  protaa* 
tMtjacaaeari^i^  .  £he  hooae  of  lorda,  averae  to  the  bigQtrv  and 
fiafeaon  by  which  the  eonHnena  weae  actaated,  atrenaooaly  op* 
pvoAJbeirbiU  againat  ocfiaaional  eonfiNrmity,  and  other  aaaa* 
aaw»af  mpaaeioned  pecaecotion,  toadi^  to  oppreaa  the  diaaen* 
tcsi^ :  ^jafcaUng  theae  .iiiibeffal  propoaitioDa,  they,  exhihited  that 
madmtion  which  ao^poGaliaiiy  heconea  the  iatermediate  hody^ 
tfcaf<ht  caaatkotion  intends  to  hold  the  baUnee  between  ponu* 
iar  pfciaBpf  mnce  and  aaanarobical  oncroaahmant,  and  afforded 
nslrilJB|g:nnd*Mdntary  inatance  of  the  wiadoai  and  ntility  of 
the.  amtrnli  ertabiiahed  by  the  Bcitiah  constitntion.  Fcom 
thesncnnaes,  the  tide  of  popalar  opinion  be^an  to  flow  fiv 
tha-.plig8b .  With.n  aapport.aa  very  momentous  to npoiitical 
par^olhar.Gifcmataaiees  co-^pemted:  the  whig  ^atam  of 
csnVPMtal  poliey  randoFad  4ms  alliea  paenliarly  friendly  to 
thai  paatj*  becanaob  wrsiog  the  moat  extensive  and  vigorous 
darla^ljhcu.  were  oioaely  oapnected  with  the  moneyed  intareat, 
thafctiiM  and  did  oontiihate  moat  powerfnUy  to  the  immeoae 
eoEortions  :ro%uiaite  in  the  preaent  scheme  of  war. 
ion»  therefiuse.  attached  the  ij^nean  to  the  toriea,  polioy 
i  hec  Id  annort  and  employ  the  whiga*  The  intenaat 
itioa  .of  Jwibqrough.diroGled  him  to  join  that  party, 
m  U$  tcanacendent  abilitiea  placed  him  at  the  head  of  any  set  of 
Bca^  with  whom  he  united.  Hb  datchess»  by  her  unoontroUed 
pawec  over  the  queen,  atrongly  assisted  in  rendering  her  ma* 
jesty  (thoo^  in  her  heart  a  zaatoua  tary)  in  her  conduct 
a  past  «clive  and  efectmai  instrumant  under  the  direction  of 

Thoogh  there  were  amoog  the  tocies^  men  of  con-  Whigs,  a 
nhUitiea^  yet  in  the  aggr^te  of  talents,  the  whitf  compsct 
...^Mlytiipertor.  .  The  men  of  the  highest  estimation  lOp^'^) 
/  atnte,^  and  lUecatare,'  were  of  their  side :  not  only  ^^^y^ 

>  Attmbaty  was  not  yet  known.       ^^ 
^Hmley^  Uarcoutt,  and  St.  John,  hacHiot  joined  the  tories. 
>9wift  wse  eonnected  with  Addison,  Halil^T)  and  other  il!iTstrioos  whijj^ 
?Spe  was  not  yet  knowin 
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Ikvotmkk  istfonmtenoefii,  tart  «i>ntinaaiioe  in  iflM^  umImI 
ssterooime^  tnii  tMmioMleficeof  inewt  and  M«i«tlt,  rsaderid  IlKfr 
tipfiigs  a  dMely  eommictMl  liod-jr,  eapaMe  «f  wc^xtg  ytry  pMrtr- 
Mi  J  in  concent.  Tlieir  nrincvplM  <if  4MiMloct  and  bond  «( 
MioB  woTB  soeh,  as  tliejdutttQfeniy  avow  $  a  Irm  «ttadMMflit 
to  iiberty,  to  the  Bvitisiiconotitatiottoo  receolty  tocerttiaod  aiid 
O0liblMiod»  and  to  tho  fimloitant  omcoomii  m  fraiornvg  aod 
ooeuriiig  «iiri{ghlo  and  |ioKtr»  if  once  ik»j  mw^  oagar  (mtoomK- 
ero  of  every  oehenfo  that  tended  to  eooore  the  oeMlemeat  of  the 
cfown,  and  cinoely  eomocted  tlienioelteft  ivitk  tke  ttasMj  of 
Hanover;  wMcb,  from  tiieir  piidcl^s,  prateiUtiont,  and  em- 
ivitt,  regaitled  this  Itody  ao  fts  moot  atoored  ftiendo,  and  in- 
deM  the  bolwatic  of  (he  oipeiBlod  accession. 

The  able  and  eniightened  ffditMano  of  that  (MOtf  olrentt- 
nasi  J  promoted  Ktenify  eibrt :  some  of  them  were  mmeelveo 
men  of  taste,  erndilkmf  and  philoooiAy:  those  who  irero  not 
scholars,  possessing  vigorous  anderotandtngs,  teowmg  wafan- 
kind,  and  the  state  of  sew^iety  in  England,  tiberallv  and  wiaeij 
Whig  lite-  patronized  learning.  Many  wnrks  wete  nnbtishod  in  favour  wf 
^^'^^  ceneral  freedom,  and  particolarly  the  whig  aceeptatioa  of  ff«e- 
dom,  bj  the  disciples  of  the  celebrated  hodkt.    f  ntondinff  tbe 

freatest  perf^tion  of  pcMj,  and  ^e  higheot  happlnoso  ofnHui- 
ind,  bot  accnslomed  to  metaphysical  dlsqaisition  fa  specatn- 
ting  upon  government,  Ms  renowned  nhitooopher  ralher  con- 
t^plates  hfs  own  alntractiono,  than  oonsiders  man  natio  tsloand 
Pofitical    by  observation  and  experience.    Talcing  their  tone  ftnm  thin 
™^^^3r-  estraordirtary  man,  oHier  whig  wrMers  on  foKtical  sabfeots,  re- 
£?toTO    ^*^BS  ^^  ^  metapM'sical  principles,  drew  from  them  subtile 
of  Locke,  inferences,  leading,  if  admitted,  to  repabKcantsm,  democnK^, 
and  even  to  eqoaHty  of  rank  and  property.^    This  waa  a»e 
the  kind  of  doctrine  often  advanced  in  the  senate,  where  there 
was  a  great  predilection  for  abstract  reasoning  on  poUtice. 
NeMier  speakers  nor  writers  af^arod  aware  of  the  consequea* 
COS  of  such  theories.  If  practically  adofrted ;  and  tboogh  it 
was  very  evident  they  were  far  firom  desiring  to  carry  them  li- 
terally mto  exeeotion,  they  however  affondea  a  handle  to  their 
opponents,  to  charge  tiiem  with  an  inclination  to  overturn  the 
^f'^^c^   chtmch  and  monardiy.    The  twrles  repreoentad  their  adversa* 
^^^  ries  as  repablicans,  and  endeawovred  to  impress  the  iiueen  witK 

the  same  idea,  and  to  revive  among  the  people  an  idarm  thct 
the  cha^h  was  in  danger.  Botablished  wi^  the  people  by  a 
series  of  victory  and  glorf ,  witii  tht  <|aeen  by  the  apinaaae  of 
the  country,  the  splendoar  and  success  of  Aeir  achievements, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Marlborough  ftffitljr*  with  the  deatined 
swcoessors  to  the  crown  by  their  •exertions  tn  their  favour,  the 
whig  party  namerous.  Me,  compact,  and  skilful,  had  pmbaMe 
grounds  for  conceiving  that  its  power  would  be  lasting.  This 
expectation,  however,  proved  aain :  soon  after  their  power  had 

>  f^te  Hoftdley,  Tinda),  tnd  many  other  literaiy  supporters  oftan  wbigft. 
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liftl  fint  iNwhe  <mm  mst  tie  bj  whifib 

lbe<n«wi  wi  b>— J  to  tli>wliiy»^ttd  ikm$^  Aen  lo  tlieoaii» 

ri  sad WMi liratnHittM ^f  cooforaiii^ her  pi^ 

rrf  the  tfia>»  iwr  dkmwiag hw  It 

s^Mi^MMlitt  political  pl«»»    Shft 

f  vith  «i  opMMn,  tbftt  the  chareh  niiM  aii*it 

'  the  «hi^»  and  their  ineads  the 

entranely 


ilMi»  Maeiivbiiei  the  higb  cherob  pertj  wee  entras 
^  weitniK  the pteple eyiest  thehredfenKice;  thej 
ited  the  wer  nhich  bed  hranght  verj  heavj  end  opfurei* 
;  the  pehlic^  eecerried  en  aew  fer  the  ieteretted 
tef  tbevMBieters.  Acoeidiiigto  the  teries^tbeiiicriee* 
iQg'teaKa»ead  thel#i§  ef  ee  leeny  ceeetrjaieii  and  relatioot, 
wmt  mtm  ae  ^^ng^  vodeiigeee  fer  the  eeoeritj  and  gierj  of 
fn^tmdg  hsi  to  fntify  the  ettbMen  and  avarice  of  en  interest- 
ed aKiiDa.  Beguke  roe  hegiew  of  a  near  imaeoeaaarjr  war,  the 
~  "  eyawartodr)  and  aMaearM»  were  pernicieaa  in 
I  to  evtrthrew  goveraaMat  aad  relicieii.  The 
iaidel8»  republieans*  ana  leveUera. 
Tbed— h  aiiii  m  the  aiaal  ianaiaeni daager,  aad  mnet  periah» 
^  ctmied  to  everwbelm  tiie  whin  aod  die* 
_  )d  bf  elerical  deiaagngare  aad  other  ar« 
s  ta|Nca  new  epreed  the  aUna  which  had  ia 
eeaai  yeere  befiwe^  The  train  haviQg  been 
thee  kUi  m  yereea  wee  net  len^.  wantiBR  to  lisht  the  match* 


y^ 
■**»; 


eT  fbrioae  edveatarer  la  hi^  cbarch  eoetrine8»  with*  For  a  time 
^.  HiBiif*  leerwiiig^eff  e)eqaeaoe»  dintoted  the  opiniene,  aad  de^^|to4 
iNiHaMiletiawrtated  tbeceadaet.  of  the  ouyerkj  of  the  mmh  ^^^ 

^^ ^--rtBaitoad.  HiediaoDarm,centeai|rtible  in  th^^JSiT 

veaeiated  aad  adored,  fer  the  raasoa  which  hae 

ftfwcored  feaneDejrend  edauratien  to  frlvelonenenaeaae 

fcnaitiriBet;  thej  deelaiaied  for  the  popular 

thea  happened  to  be  aloat    The  bimee  of  bi 


9ibr|f*eMeb  be  blew  ap  aught  have  eveaocatedi  had  not  the 
'a  trials  taken  the  meat  effBctaal  neaaa  to  eive  him 
cekatieaa  jmportaacc*    Sxelted  by  a  well  deserved 
brt  ill  |adged  impearhinent,  Sacheverel  aMrded  a  lesson  to 
hima  atotramen  end  poKt&ctans,  ef  the  inefficacy  ef 


ef  perseeo* 
•eve  pepaiar' delusion.  The  e&travagajit  ravings  of 
*  bipit  were  reeeived  thronghoat  the  kingdom  as 
lem*  leMbiiig  the  general  seatiorant,  the  queen 
I  eagerly  deeiroue  ef  being  freed  from  the  whig  adminis- 
Addmaes*  drawn  ep  i»  the  aMUient  of  enthusiasm, 
atresapmewtoA  as  the  dictateeofeenvietian  and  aolid  reason* 
mg^  jWriagthe.iNipnMr  ferment,  parliament  being  dissolved, 
the  eiectioiis  (as  mi^t  have  been  with  certainty  foreseen)  prev- 
tddeaadeiMy  favourable  to  the  promoters  of  the  ferment;  the 
ayjliS  were  dismis^d.  Mr.  Harley  professed  to  desire  a  coali- 
vm  dT  partieei  bn^,.tbe  means  tliat  were  employed  by  those 
•bom  be  now  hisaded,  being  very  inimical  to  such  a  junction. 
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of 'adwHiKNraiCiofi  nrkidi' liad  been 
fc«ciU]r'wratteil^froM*tl»«Mgi,  «««l  thesetwo  parties  became 
wmmmf'JMm  ailipiwiaii      dn  tMe^tMiea  htd  represented  their 
partj  r.«t-itb»  flnlf -AwriBtaf' tkecbureli  aiHi  montrchj,  ^e 
«ib%8  dialawrl  ibmmmimm^^  onty  wpperdira  ttf  eonttitutfonal 
lihicl^  Md  lhfl*pa«taatnii»  MneMaipn ;  aad  imirafed  fher  peace 
t»  A  pMtMili^.fQf /iJBHii»aa  iHni mippiwter  of  irbttrmry  power  and 
thiimteailec*  \IMiia:aaipiii»rfliwaai,  aditerint  morexiifoaety 
to  their  priDciples  and  party  than  evon- when  in  dnce,  the  wliip 
-    wMsa rttvtirar ^owMsULMyilv^proMfttAor tliNrftrt  Mj  potttieal 
Whi^Bi      roeawrt*    jpoth.pMiMipie  Jw^iMeiwrt  boM^  thent  to  the'fioase 
^«*^^  of  Haodterrthoj  iaipgeaaadLiht  hm»r  with  the  peratntsion, 
theW-    thai>olh:theiBiterBaWa«IJQrelgn|ioli4kaoftha-tiMes  wm^in. 
testant      tewM  •ml  c«Uiikted  «»f^ih»:i«atoMUiiiii  >af  ^MMi  Stftatt  f  that 
mcces.      the  qnac^  -eaaacl^i  deaiced  .that-  violation'  of  *the  pacHitmeDtarr 
aion.         s^tMenentitiMit  thft  whigs,  awl  they  only.  wo#e  ae6tf^g  the 
t^cou^  <to  thap^taatMii  ancceaaionf  Mid*  thna,  that  when  the 
Hapiayerjail  pnoce  ahonUlte  cnUed  totho crowti,  he  %ronM Ihid 
hia  aubj«»c(s  dif ided  into  two  paotioo;  the  oMliia  fMni%,  am) 
tho  other  bia  oBoaMoa.    S«acami  to  conwytngMto  the  eovrt  of 
Haf»over  this  opinion«  they  gaara  -to  ito  prinoea  a  Maa,  -which 
IfftteU  long  after  their  atfaaaaam  to  Hm  BnMi'lhhrone; 
fFaom  seal  for  the  pfoteatant  nooesoian,  oa  well  as  from  sotiad 
and.caQiprehenaive.  gonond  poliey,.proooaded-m  aaeMire,  which 
though  opposed  by  narrow  viewaaf  nataonnl  prqadie^amf-pride, 
haa  boen  aiomentoHaly  boneiaiaL  to  thetiPotMwffti^  that  4iMr«er- 
It  conaiituted  separate  kingdoma  in  tho  iaiand  nf  Groat Britam. 
Uaion       The  ^aion  for  evor  pnt  an  ood  to  ihaoe  iatornal  'wara  'whidi  had 
with  Scot-  formerly  oocaaioned  the  deooktion  of  both,    it  ^taehed  Scot- 
™^         land  -from  a  coBneuon  with  France,  not  loaa  hnftfM  to-lietaelf 
thjpkD  tr^iobleaonm  to  England,    it  prevontad  ^tftie  evofwns  from 
being  aeparated^^  aa  wanid  have  moat  probiMy  tak^  place, 
had  the  two  kii^gdona  continiied  inaata*a«f  polltieal  disnnion. 
It  delivored  both  nationa  from  tho  iaapendlng  ovila  #f  a  ^contro- 
verted regal  soccoaaion*  ami  the  ieara  whioh  weiB'  Jnstly  enter- 
tained for  <the  {NTOtastant  roUgioa  and  civil  liboty,    Pteoerving 
to. both  coontriea  tho  prote^ant  fidth  and^a  free  limted  mo- 
narchy, botl)  in  ooclesiaatical  and  civil  coaeoma,  it  left  to  each 
party  the  fermar  articloa,  inatitiitiana,  and  fwwa^  towbieli  they 
were  most  aceustoraed  and  attaohod>  whioh  weaio- interwoven 
^C^nd     with  their  manners*  their  aei^jmenta,  thmr  opinions,  thoir  pro* 
Uitenwl     If  ^3^*  ^^^'  domestic  and  civil  enaMomonts,  and  their  dntiea. 
and  exter-  ^^^^  Scotland  and  England  could  now  impart  to  each  other. 
n«l  benefit  their  reapective  advanti^ea,  and  both  were  eainers  by  the  par- 
lo  both     ti^ipatieo.  .  Of  ■  the  itw»,  the  jpartj  whioh  Jabooved  mider  the 
kiBgdoms.  greateat  wants,  no  doubt,  acquired  the  greater  advantage  by  a 

*  See  proceedings  in  the  Scottish  parliament  and  nation,  fh>ni  the  first 
years  of  queen  Anne  till  the  union ;  and  the  views  not  only  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, Jiut  of^the  Ps^yiariaaa    See  SomervUle»  Cunningham,  SmoDet,  ficc. 
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t^f^rtminkS^^mUsk  OEmpiM  th»  weftm  9[wtffiif$  htst  the 
benell  whj^  Bcotlaiid  d<rived»  bMg  still  defMMit  on  lief 
ovD  \^imtif,M9d  «kiU»  j|ie -bj  tkote  fvry  ^•Mtitt  prcMMUd 
the  iMOTA  ^  B«c)«lid«  Wilii«it  MMtel j  iemtiftinog  lliif 
oomfmtin  €m^\rm%miB  of  Mbr  w«  mdenlljr  percekc,  lh«t 
BtyM.— 4  Scftliawfc,  in  Ifce  le—  rf  whwilcace,  mcoibim. 
<falinqfc<|rffiKf!,ridit»  p»WHr»  ««mifcrt  «t  ho«ie»  afid  ff«i|^e«ta* 
bOHj.  ilwwdt  «f» jH4i^sev«ffttUj  aad  JMitt;  hefoodall  ««kKilA» 
tm  tMlCte4*if  Iks  ywop. 

i4m  tbM  vrifpi  ismiiBMe  to  mterpiiiebCom* 


8kUI^«d:micces»i  the  rwmm  of  aoichfto  iPoro  ottUrgtid,  **^"^^^!^^ 
their  im90ftMtn%  m  grool^  voto  ia  Ao^eonnnovfty.    Tlie  war,  ^|f 
iNiddoht,  iatavi|p4ra  tsoie,  br  tho  otptvro  of  oMfo ;  thio  evii»  queen 
to  Ik  ccrtm  ffiepM  9MvonUm«»  «m  heMtonoil  bj  tbe  InsClefH  Anne. 
tmor4h»AdHiUBiiU7  to  the  iapovtenl  3eperteieiit  of  itt  bofi* 
mm,  iwcbeheiildynpvMeceB^e.    The  neer  relation  of  the 
]aiillB||^edaiinU  to  tbefOTereip*  throegh  4eKeecj  praveeted 
80  rhm  oed  vigemoo  inveotigetiea  mt»  the  oondoct  of  nettl 
afHsmiMbe-iiibMWts  ef  eoeiiMice  end  the  good  of  the  cooih  ' 
trj  Bipm^    Bet  aetvitholaediiig  these  dtssd vsntsges,  man v* 
fa€teBisaii4eea»ew"pe  were  estremelj  floorishiog.    Civil  and 
religises  libeitgF  mriled  Oiaej  iodestriees  and  skilful  foreigners 
iota  Cfc^.oeviJbry ;  while  others  ted  thither  from  the  horrors  of 


war.  The  cotaieged  (Hdiej  of  the-  whig|s  who  saw  the  advan*^ 
togw  thibtbad  ^weeUed.  ead  were  resalting,  frooi  the  eehigFsttOB 
of  iBMseae  and  iiidiislrieos  refegees»  and  who  knew  that  the 
osaUuipd  penrer  of  the  nation  rises  with  the  nember  of  capa« 
bit  »id.e6tii»  i»hebitants»  in  order  to  attach  the  iate  eroigrants 
cowfMdjF  te  the  coiintvy,  profiosed  that  theyshoold  be  natO'- 
nlixedU^Md  a  lew  wee  acteally  paseed  for  that  porpose ;  which» 
UaiMUf  till  oeer  the  end  of  the  feign*  was  extremely  favourable 
bsth  lok  toide  aaA jpoblic  credit  The  refugees  promoted  nanu* 
lacfrm  ead  i  inercnaadise»  and  were  also  porcbasers  to  a  very 
coBiidiffsble  extent  in  tiie  fends*  One  very  convincing  proof  of 
ti«  ieeeeesft  of  eeoMierse  during  this  reign,  was  the  rise  of  pub- 
lic cceiBt^  ^  ease  with  which  very  Ufge^  supplies  were  raised 
fw  the  weeef  ^oeemnewt ;  and  the  readineas  with  which  loans  were 
nhtninrd  et  eix  per  cent,  instead  of  e^ht,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  Ihew  ■lillwis  anmially/  besides  the  jrearly  taxes.  Our  Nordi 
^  ~  '  ui  celotties  coetinuiogv  to  experience  that  wise  and  be- 
foticy*. which,  satis£Bd  with  affordi^  protection  and 
\  genml  aiiegjuieee»  left  internal  efforts  and  industry  to 


ta  the  vi^e  of  UMmey  tad  oftimstion  of  expenses  in  those 


'The  notional  debt,  whiph,  »t  the  commencemeQt  of  Anne's  reign,  was 
^^3i^70a  L  10b.  7i4  St  the  end  of  it  amounted  to  53,691,076  ].  Ss.  6jhS. 
*^  by  fisr  the  greaior  part  of  this  debt  was  owing  to  British  subject^  it  is  a 
^^T^nihaw  flHSch  connoefoe  and  pfifote  riches  imtst  kave  been  augmented. 

Vol.  I.  10 
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their  own  course,  was  the  most  important  and  rising  market  for 
British  manufactures  and  commerce.* 

The  trade  to  the  West  India  colonies  was  alsa  now  of  con- 
siderable Importance.  The  East  India  trafiic,  smaU  as  it  was, 
compared  wkh  present  times,  ^et  notwithstanding  the  ces- 
sation of  competition  bj  the  union  of  the  two  companies  into 
one,  was  making  a  lucrative  accession  to  firitieli^  opulence.  Our 
trade  with  Spain  almost  ceased,  during  the  war  conceraing;  its 
crown  ;  but  our  traffic  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  Africa, 
was,  from  our  maritime  strength  and  the  weakness  of  oar  ene- 
mies, proportionablj  enlarged.  Exerting  our  naval  fiwce  in 
annoying  the  enemy,  and  ftnough  not  uniformly)  in  protecting 
our  own  commerce,  wo  fully  taught  contending  nations  a  ieoaon, 
which  they  might  Have  partially  learned  before,  that  if  weaker 
commercial  naval  powers  are  fighting  wifth  a  stronger,  while 
the  inferior  loses  his  mercantile  gain,  the  sufterior,  by  cmmnand- 
Principles  ing  the  seas,  promotes  his  trade.  Of  commercial  treaties  con- 
of  politi-  eluded  in  this  reign,  the  convention  with  PortUfi;al-  proved  bene- 
^y  ^^"^flcial  to  this  country,  though  it  showed  that  the  principlea  of 
thorough-  commercial  philosophy  were  not  ret  thoroughly  understood. 
}y  under-  The  revered  authority  of  Locke  had  impressed  statesmen  with 
stood.  a  yery  erroneous  -principte  in  political  economy,  that  national 
wealth  consists  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wliich  a 
country  possesses ;  that  therefore  the  chief  object  of  a  com- 
mercial statesman  is  to  increase  these  precious  metats.  The 
professed  abject  of  Mr.  Methven^  treaty  with  Portugal,  was  to 
procure  for  our  commodities,  gold  from  the  Brazils ;  a  purpose 
which  mivht  have  been  effected  without  any  treaty,  while  Bri- 
tain could  supply  such  articles  as  the  possessors  of  gold  wanted. 
The  interchange  has,  on  the  whole  proved  more  lucrative  to 
the  Portuguese,  than  to  the  British :  still,  however,  though  the 
balance  ot  trade  may  have  t>een  against  us  with  Portugal,^  it 
has  been  advantageous  as  a  source  of  traffic,  of  revenne,  and  a 
nursery  for  seamen.  The  chief  objections  to  the  comoiercial 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  M'ere  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  system.'  \ 
It  was  alleged,  that  a  treaty  with  France,  by  interferinff  witK 
our  treaty  with  Portugal,  would  diminish  oar  imports  of  Brazil  < 
gold.   '  "■  I 

Character      Anne's  reign,  notwithstanding  a  war  of' eleven  -years,  wa» 
^J^*^*  favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coantrr.     In  I 
reiffn."^*  her  external  relations,  Britain  made  much  greater  ancl  more' 
extensive  efforts  on  the  continent,  than  at  any  former  period, 
though  she  was  precipitate  and  impolitic  in  the  nec^tjatiaa  at 

«  See  tlic  statement  quoted  by  Mr.TJurke  from  official  documents,  in  his 
9pecch,  March  22d,  1775,  on  conciliation  with  Ameiioa* 

>  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

3  That  a  trade  may  be  advantageous  to  a  party,  against  whom  the  balance 
is,  16  now  very  erident ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Wealtfa  of  Nations, 
and  also  in  the  marfinis  of  I.ansdownN  speech  on  the  commerchil  trea«V 
•with  France. 
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Vtiecht*  and  Ikerabj  jrielded  nrach  loo  adT*nl»g96og  terms  to 
the  ai^reasor,  whom  she  had  vanquished ;  yet,  in  the  misery 
ef  hio  pes^te^thebsnkrvftcyof  hisfioAnces*  and  the  discom- 
fituTtt  of  fcis  lbrce»  she  evinced  to  Louis,  that  the  unjust  am* 
bitioo  of  the  Fronoh  ooverein^  whisb  compelled  Britain  to  arm 
agsiaal  tnoi,  rondered  that  fine  eeiintTy  wjreteived,  which  might 
Mve  boea  iittf|^y« 

WUIe  Ifae  fortieSk  that  ra^  with  such  violence  from  tlie 
dismisaai  of  the  whig  ministry*  were  increasing  in  mutual  hatred 
and  ittfeleraey,  the  death  of  Anno  called  a  now  family  to  the 
tfarsnow 

Geoige.  eleelor  of  Haaoveri  a  prince  of  a  solid  and  vigorous 
capacitj«  wnll  skilled  in  the  history  of  politics  and  interests  of 
ihit  daflbroftt'Eoropeon  powers,  &  brave,  prudent»  experienced 
general*  woo  ui  'the  prime  of  life,  when»  as  next  protestant  heir 
«  thojoyat  lina,  ho  became  by  the  role  of  inheritance,  as  it 
had  boe»  toodi&wi  by  the  king  and  parliament,  sovereign  of 
these  cooIbui*  In  his  person^  hereditary  succession  was  as 
dmtijf  odbered  to  as  was  compatible  with  liberty  .and  religion : 
^  dmoet.  and  next  presumptive  heirs  having  chosen  to  dis- 
quabfflkemselvos,  the  next  who  liad  not  disciualified  himself, 
nuffOfded*  Qeone,  a  gceat  grandson  of  a  king  of  England,  George  I. 
sproaig  fimm  that  lUiig's  daughter,  came  to  the  throne;  instead 
«f  James,  aaothec  sreat  gvaiidaon  of  the  same  king,  snrung 
from  Ui  SOB.  HenNy  the  extent  and  limitations  of  Mreditary 
SQcoessioa  lo  the  crown  were  ascertained:  the  lineal  heir  was 
to  aooceedr  imloas,  by  refusing  to  comply  witli  the  conditions 
leqaifody  bo  himself  shoold  virtually  renounce  the  inherit- 
aaoe^ 

Fitted  by  his  talents,  dispositions,  and  character,  to  govern 
his  new  kingdoms  suitably  to  their  interests  and  views,  George's 
adsMitistiatiott  gave  much  satisfaction  to  tliose  who  had  s^od 
i'orth  as  the  mumskpioos  of  civil,  religious,  and  constitutional 
liierty*    Policy  as  well  as  inclination  attached  him  first  and  attac1i«d 
chicAjr  to.ibo  whigs*  the  strenuous  supporters  of  himself  and  ^.^« 
bis  ChmIj*    The  tory  leaders  in  tbo  last  ministry  of  queen  ^'^'S"* 
AnaeabM^oae  such  lengths  in  opposing  the  whigs,  as  to  be 
deoaed  inimical  to  the  succession  ot  the  house  of  Hanover.    If 
liey  did  not  design  the  r^toration  of  the  lineal  heir,  their  ac- 
tioas  had  appeared  conducive  to  that  purpose.    They  had 
cattifoifted  a  ekise  interceorse  with  Louis,  tlie  ^reat  patron  of 
the  pw kiMJor ;  ■  promoted  known  Jacobites  to  civil  and  military 
oCcea ;  and  dimissed  from  the  srmy  whig  officers,  to  make 
room  for   persons  attached  to  the  house  oT  Stuart.     At  the 
dectiom  jaoobitea  had  been  countenanced  and  chosen,  through 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  tory  party.^    The  ministers  suspicious 
had  eflfected  the  repeal  of  the  barrier  treaty,  which  bound  the.<>f  ^^  ^^' 


nes. 


'  See  Oemernlle's  DisKitation  on.  the  Dan(|^r  of  the  Protestant  Succes- 
in.  It  tike  end  of  lus  lustoiy,  passim.    Cunmngham's  history. 
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wMftthg^mmA  U  guctntee  the  protettftot  nceentivtf;  were 
ejKtremely  cold  to  tlie  Dutch,  tho  zealous  friends  of  that  set- 
tUwottt;  tad  tncoiMraged  iovoetiireo  agamt  kiof  Willkii,  its 
friAiorKOttd  ali  ito>{»riiicipal  mqppotiera.  The  totios  enooani6:ed 
wrUioflt-Mid  writers  iniiBiool  to  the  pvbtestaiit  tuecenhm.  The 
higli  ehttffoh,  so  imioh*  veoemtod  by  the  lories,  abetted  the 
dM^triaes  of  indefetsible  hereditary  right,  and  wore  ardent  in 
iticttkating  intoleiatiae  to  dtssettlers,  the  warm  fraendo  oC  the 
fovolutioii  and  protootantoooceoeioii,  and  oneaiieo  of  jacobitism 
and  the  prinoipiea  b^  which  k  was  upheld.  While  the  tories 
so  acted,  as  to  oihibtt  a  probable  appearance  of  a  fmndty  dis^ 
positioD  to  tho  jaaobites,  they  otwniioaoiy  opposed  every  mea- 
aare  deeired  by  the  friends  of  tho  house  of  Hanover  as  condQcive 
to  the  aeourttjr  of  the  protestant  succcsdoQ.^  Although  the 
Qoncarcenoe  of  so  nniiy  ctvcamataaoerdid  aot  posithroly  prove 
the  tory  leaders  to  have  formed  a  desiga  against  the  Aanove- 
lian  succoasioo^  and  though  they  all  might  have  arisen  from 
different  eaoses,  yet  they  together  oovistitttted  sacfo  a  degree  of 
probability,' as  to  render  it  nradent  in  the  Idng  to  repose  his 
first  trust  in  the  whigs,  ann  to  be  cautions  and  oirsanspect 
in  bestowing  high  ofllMa  on  any  of  the  active  tory  leaders  until 
he  had  investigated  their  intentions.  But,  perhaps*  it  mi^t 
have  been  practicable  for  the  king  to  have  gradaally  concili- 
£mp1oys  ated  the  si^ater  number  of  the  most  active  tones.  Hla  pro- 
whip  too  motion  of  v4iigs  eicliisively,  and  diamisston  of  toHes  indis- 
excKiRve-  cfiminately,  from  the  recent  oondaot  of  both  respectively,  was 
^'  natural,  ^oo^h  a  more  compfehensive  acheme  of  poUcy  would 

have  been  wise.  At  the  time  of  the  accession,  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  both  sides  vrere  extremely  high.  The  cool 
and  impartial  cxamiaation  of  a  discerning  and  nnlNassed 
atraoj;er  must  have  seen,  that  there  were  on  both  sides  great 
abilities  and  great  virtues,  mingled  with  tboTlotence  and  ex- 
cesses of  party  zeal ;  and  that  the  leading  and  acting  men  on 
both  sides  might  be  rendered  useful  in  varioas  departments  of 

Ebiic  service.     But  George,  though  dtseeming,  was  not  un- 
issed ;  though  calm  in  his  own  temper,  judicious  in  hH  opi- 
nions, and  temperate  in  his  conduct,  yet,  from  his  sitnation,  and 
the  connections  whkh  it  had  dictated,  he  was  beeomo   the 
member  of  a  ^rty ;  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Bn^land,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  princtplea,  but 
on  the  other  with  the  prqodiees  and  passions,  of  an  English 
whi^.>  Choosing  from  that  ^ty  hb  ministers  and  confidential 
advisers,  he  not  only,  by  this  iirst  measure  of  his  government, 
disgusted  the  tories,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  preference  of 
Intenrne-   ^^^^  adversaries,  but  imbibing  the  resentments  of  tho  whigs, 
Nte  VK>-'  5^  readily  and  hastily  countenanced  their  prosecutions.     The 
lence  of    intemperance  of  ministerial  proceedings  excited  great  displea- 
tbe  whigs.  sure  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  prosecuted  lead- 

>  See  Swift's  Thoo^hts  on  the  present  State  of  Affms,  psartm. 
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m^wd  9ffmf  ftrticaiar  iMibrifire  l»  tlm  hiffc  fihrnnk  firtf> 
iatpked  Ike  jaeebites  with  m  iiotlcti;  that  tlie  dfoapfyniMtkn 
kstiiid«rd«Mtet«iiiii  awMmt'af  ttatt*  «ett,  mil  itter  fMr^ 
^Mtf0i^e  kmg  to  Ihe  ;«Mf  pvty,  iifdicttUd  h  gMltMi^'ils^ 
MtmdiiHi  mth  -^be-  fvMe  syttMi  «f  hit'  ntw  gvvafttMMtr 
Imi  Hm'  oisap^lNiiaMtt,  tm  omcmvmI  tlid  MfMttotfily* 
tifiiiwihk  t»'4i»  frateoder.  iicniee,  ttogHlnr-'^vMi^iltt^'  Hit* 
itipliM»«f  the  old  tyruvt  oF  Fnncci;  smtr  tho  nMhiii  of 
in&p  IWeoMoratitoly  omoli  anoitnr -of  tboM  who  jofioo* 
MthB  hwrioctloD,  'and  the  vast  marjoritf  whieh  adhered,  to 
kii^fleotige^  to  cinl  and  tol^ooa  Mhertjr,  prooed,  that;  thoog|h 
cettuB  cooneiioof  aihiiatrj  ware  aot  agredaMa  to  (he  ivhole  o0 
the  oatiao,  jrot  tho  houae  of  Haooirar  #aa  ftrmty  eataiWMvad  en 
die  thfoae.    Hio  tridwf;  atteaqita  Ast  wove  afterwardt  mado 


ia  die  aaaaa  Teigo*  'tioioe  ao  apoadU^  diicRMttited,  teoBfOiod  tho 
noefaaitioo.  iDdaadit  waa  evideat  that  tho  Miad  seoae  of 
the  Bffttaah*  their  Anoaeaa  «nd  fatriotiam,  woutd  otfoaootialj' 
aad  aooaoaaMlr  roaiat  overr  htame  attooipt  to  depitoo  them  of 
the  MtwaiaM  which  thoy  oojofod  wodcr  the  hooae  of  "'Hhooirer. 
Itwaote&or  ohnooa»  ^at  tiir  aeeoritr  of  the  kior  and  the 


aeeoritj-  of  the  Mag*  and  tho 
loot  reated  aoMr  upon  hit  aota^ta  them* 
aei«c«»aahv  thoae  ool?  tho  diadnhaneea  weipe  ouoltod;  Bot' 
theaahlheooadierofttoaawho  aetiirelv  iwao  agahiit  tlio  ktaf 
waoMataali»irer]r  vhmit^  conthraed  diaahtialled  with  tho  tmn 
aapoljoflaooor  and  candeiieo  ei^ed  hj  thewhi^.  That 
yattc^,  joatiiaMe  onlr  if  toceiaary,  maiiitaiiied  a  vtaj  giwt 
^z^ —  -^  ^^  kingdooit  and  preoladed  the  nation  froM  tho' 

of  aaaaj  mve,  able,  and  enterprising  men.  -  TheProsecu* 
iona  a^miot  tho  torjr  leadera  w^tf  atrikinely  raonifefiied  ^^^ 
the  ia|ootico  and  opproaiiott  atwiBg  fran  a  vident  qririt  of 
put7«    The  Oioat  arhitrary  miniatera  coold  not  have  wnated 
facto  and  eineooiataflieoa  nibve^  ta  givo  a  plaoaihie  cohior  to- 
tjtoBBj,  than  tho  profiMoed  ehampions  of  tibertj  in  their  eoiK 
stnietioBO  of  lord  Oxford'a  acta :  in  their  endeavoora  to  Smpato^ 
treaeow*  to  Bolinghioheand  Atterhory,  and  in  conipoHing  tho; 
BMot  iUoalrioQa  and  ahlo  naanc.  without  any  evidence  of  gont^  to-" 
attfc  vefag^  in  eiilo.  ^ 

The  fint  teara  of  the  whig  adminiBtration  beins'  employed* 
chiiAy  IB  ffwdttcing  their  advertartea,  they  aftarwaraa'  prooeed'? 
ed  to  e  ayotae  of  general  policy.  Their  profoBted  objeota  were/ 
toaecwoe  the  proteitOBtsacceaBioB^afid.to promote  thoflnanbiaK 
aad  fiinmriiai  proaperity  of  the  country.  The  real  tendency 
of  their  oondBci,  however,  in  a  great  decree,  was  to  extend  tl^ 
tBtegBce  of  miniatry  ever  the'  moneyed  inlereat  and  the  l#gi^a<«^ 
tare*  The  frat  pnniaBWBt  which  met  after  George^a  accession, 
Mng  eleoted  when  the  whiga  had  jaat  reooverMl  their  aope- 

'  SwUkfc  aooount  of  the  node  propotedin  the  acadeaqr  ofprojeoton,  fot 
^iscovenaif  plots  aiid  conspiraciesy  was  not  a  much  overcharged  satire 
rg»aM.  tbe  vflug  deviaton  from  the  salutary  strictness  of  Edward  lIL's  de- 
^:je^J9B»  of .treuoa. 
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nmiij,  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of  tMt  party. 
Before  the  three  jeari  had  expired^  mifiistry  had  declined 
▼ery  much  in  popularity.    The  nation,  thonsh  it  bad  shown 
itseif  firmly  attached  to  the  establihhment,  did  not  approve  of 
the  ezclosive  Myrernment  of  one  class  of  meni      There  was 
ifeiich  reason,  tlierefore,  to  expect,  that  a  new  election  might 
return  many  representatives  not  frienHly  to  the  whig  monopoly. 
To  prevent  so  probable  an  obstnictioni  the  whig  leaders  formed 
a  very  bold  and  effectaal  project :  this  was  to  procure  an  act 
Septeti-     establishing  septennial  parliaments  instead  of  trtenniai,  and  pro- 
nial  pariis-  longing  the  present  for  four  years.    The  amount  of  this  act  was, 
°^  that  delates,  chosen  by  their  constituents  fM-  three  years,  vo- 

t|Bd  withouttheconsentof  theseconstituottts,  thattbe  trust  should 
.    last  for  four  years  longer  than  it  had  been  contored  by  the 
owners.    The  alleged  reason  was,  the  prevalence  of  dtaalec* 
tion  and  jacobitism,  which  the  lerment  of  a  new.  election  would 
stimulate  and  promote.    Triennial  parliaments  served  to  keep 
dp  party  divisions :  a  l^onger  term  would  eontribute  powetrfally 
to  the  evaporation  of  discontent  and  factions  passions,  and  se- 
cure the  protestant  settlement  and  the  trsnqiiilbty  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  opponents  of  the  change  insisted,  that  on  the  same 
principle  by  wliich  trustees  continoed  their  office  beyond  the 
appointment  oftheir  employers,  they  might  reader  their  power 
perpetual,  and  cease  to  depend  on  those  elnployers ;  that  so 
long  a  duration  would  afford  to  ministers  an  opportunity  of  sys* 
tematizing  corruption,  and  establishing  by  its  means  an  influ- 
ence over  the  legislature,  which  might  render  that  body  merely 
instrumental  in  the  hands  of  *  the  executive  government;  that 
the  will  of  the  king  and  minister  would  be  the  sole  rule  of  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executorial  conduct;  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  would,  through  the  whigs,  be  rendered  really   much 
greater  than  the  tories  had  ever  wished  to  establish  or  support. 
Growth  of    It  is  certain,  that  ministerial  influence  in  this  reign,  whe- 
-^fl 'e  ^      ther  from  the  long  continuance  of  parliament,  or  other  causes, 
in  u  nee.  j^^^m^  |||^^||  g(.ei^ter  than  at  any  former  time.    Corruptioa  had 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  len^  by  the  whigs,  in  the  time 
of  queen  Anne,  on  particular  occasions:  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Walpole  to  establish  it  as  a  methodical  and  r^olar  engine  of 
government ;  and  to  bribe  in  a  dexterous  and  cireoitoon  man- 
ner, which  might  not  only  escape  detection,  but  in  some  degree 
even  impose  on  the  receiver,  and  which  miaht  make  him  sup- 
pose that  to  be  the  reward  of  merit  from  bis  country,  whicii 
.    was  really  the  wages  of  service  to  a  minister.    Closely  con- 
nected with  stock-jobbers,  and  other  adventurers,  in  projects 
«ira!pole.   for  the  acquisition  of  money,  Walpole  found,  through  loans  and 
similar  ^veminent  transactions,  various  opportunities  of  be- 
stowing indirect  donatives.    Nor  was  he  sparing  in  direct  pre- 
sents.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  thorough- 
ly understood  the  mode  of  managing  parliaments,  and  makinc^ 
iaw-gtvers  willing  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  i^ourt    He  test  com- 
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pletelj  mf  iJfd  ia  ideatifjiB^  acoordiBg  to  the  nyehenMtwt 
of  the  majotky,  coaplianee  with  iMiustero^  and  patriotbni ;  op* 
pMitMiilioiiBiftlen»«Hldisftffectionto  the  constitiitioD*  Geoiig(/li 
reigD  i»M  epoch  in  parlmnentary  his4orv»  m^  since  that  tioie, 
^tfcer  aiDisters  haTe  been  able  or  weaK»  wise  or  foo&itht  tbe^ 
harenirijCuled  to  have  the  co^>peration  of  parliament  in  their 
)Ni»jeela» whetherttsefnl  or  hurtfel.  The  influence  of  the  crown 
was  tstsWshed  oo^lie  most  solid  basis  bf  the  whig  portji  and 
the  wli%  ieader  sir  Esbert  Walpole. 

Ike  lehtif e  state  of  Britain  and  foreign  powers,  did  not  re*  delation 
oHire  from  tMs  oonntrf  any  great  efforts.    Loois  XIY.  after  for  ^?^^ 
sixtr  jearsdistniMng  the  tnuiquillity  of  Europe,  was  at  length  pow^. 
dead.  Deringtfaominoritjofhissiiecesser.theregentof  Franee^ 
fortsDitelj  w  hb  eomitry^  from  private  and  peraonal  ambition^ 
cttkivitedamitj  and  intercoorse  with  Eagiand,  in  hopes  that 
shooM  the  joung  king  die»  Britain  might  assist  him  in  saoceed« 
iog  to  the  thuNic,  in>esclnsion  of  the  still  more  nearly  related 
FUlipBeBrhen^  Spain.    These  seftish  views  long  cherished 
petes  and  aUisace  between  the  two  chief  powers  of  the  worlds 
Fnsce  beiag  paeiic,  none  of  the  other  nations  could  afford  any 
aeriDiis||;ro«n<l4if  alarm.    The  menaces  of  Charles  XI I^  or  the 
diipiesnie  of  tfie  czar  of  Muscovy^  escited  Uttke  apprehension* 
His  fSMated  nitempts  ^  Spain  to  promote  the  claims  of  the 
preteoder,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Britain,  unassisted  by 
Frtaee».weee  easily  «nished  or  prevented.    A  si^l  defeat  at 
set  elfeetaaUy  convinced  the  Spanish  kii^  of  his  impoticv  in 
ptsTskhig  the  attack  of  an  Soelish  fleet    TTie  harmony  which  Peace  be- 
prevsiled  between  Franoe  and  Qeorge  I.  though  arisiiHr  from  ^^^^ 
teopomry  coiBieidence  ofviews  in  his  majesty  and  the  French  j^**^. 
regent,  mlher  than  from  aa  entaraed  comprehension  of  soHd  tun  the 
lod  permanent  interests,  was  bene&ial  to  both  parties ;  by  al-  mtereit  of 
lowisg  the  twocoantries  in  tranqaillity  to  recover  from  the  evils  both, 
of  the  dreadfal  wars  which  had  occupied  the  two  preceding 
rei|Bs,  it  manifested  to  both,  that  soaod  policy  dictated  agree* 
meat,  and  not  discord,  to  the  two  first  kingdoms  of  the  universe. 
The  kiog^  in  hie  n^otiattons  and  engagements  with  France  and 
with  ethei^  powers*  intended  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
protestaat  saceessieii :  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the  greater 
maberof  the  treatise^in  which  his  history  so  very  much  a&unds* 
Luge  and  aamerona.sobaidies  were  paid  to  purchase  assistanoe. 
^  to  buy  eCappreheaded  and  threatened  hostility.* 

The  party  in  oppositiott  to  ministers  asserted*  that  as  the  va<« 
riflus  attempts  maoe  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  had  been  crush- 
«l  by  British  patriotism  and  energy,  the  recourse  to  foreign  as- 
astauce  was  totallr  unnecessary.  Experience  had  shown,  that 
a  great  mivority  of  the  people  was  dbposed  and  able  to  support 
tbe  conatitational  establishment*  While  British  subjects  were 
attached  to  their  sovereign,  he  wanted  no  foreign  props  to  his 
^iirane. 

'  See  the  treaty  concl&ded  with  the  king  of  Swed^,  in  1717. 
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King's  It  wHs  exireowlj  flftturftl  for  bis  m^ti9iy  i^HlMin  a  Mitiaiity 

partiality  f^^  \yi^  ofttive  coBDlrj*  and  lUMler  that  partiaiity  to  Uend  and 
^'  ^w'  i^n^ifr  ioteveats  that  oertainly  had  no  real  conneiion.  Some 
niMis.  9i  the  treaties  coocludad,  and  suMdieft  aaid  by  Great  BriiaiB, 
warc»  00  very  probable  graaads*  altegtd  to  be  emplofed  in 
promotina  tha  advantage  of  Hanover^  withoat  afbrdta^  tbe 
soialleat  benefit  to  thia  coantry •  The  balance  oC  pawer  hi  the 
two  former  reigna,  90  necessary  an  akyeot^f  alterilioii,  and  ao 
wise  a  ground  of  confederacy,  tboagh  under  Qtmr§b  I.  it  nro- 
duced  a  multiplicity  and  irariety  of  alliances,  yet  vealij,  while 
France  remained  quiet,  appeara  to  have  been  in  no  danger*^ 
The  foreign  pplicj,  however,  of  the  first  Georapa^  though,  per* 
haps  too  minute  and  buajr  in  detail,  waa,  on  the  whale,  fitted 
to  maintain  the  rank  and  reapeetability  of  hia  kiiiftdoms  among 
the  continental  powers.  If  Bntaio  ui  hia  time  &A  not  rise  m 
diaaity,  at  least  ahe  did  not  falK 

The  eonneetioB  between  the  whigs  and  (he  moneyed  inte- 
rests, produced  acts  and  consequences  that  make  a  memorable 
|Mrt  of  this  reign.    Commerce  had  opened  the  way  to  riches ; 
riches  acquired,  stimukited  accomolatien  i  or  t^atemptated* 
excited  enterprise  and  adventure.    The  gains  of  merchandiae 
are  commonly  nrogressive*    The*  hi^  interest  paid,  or  the  dcH 
natives  granted  by  government  en  leans,  enaUed  aumy  indi- 
viduals to  acquire  fortuaes  much  more  ra|>idly  than  trade  could 
An  enthu-  admit.    The  fluctaatiag  credit  of  the  national  funds  opened  a 
nasm  of    source  of  ha»irdous  gains,  by  dealing  in  stock ;  or,  to  use  the 
Dervf^   appropriate  term  atock'^iobbing.    This  kind  of  traffic,  tiiat  had 
commer-   ^^  rm^  in  frequf^acy  as  the  national  debt  increased,  waa 
dal  £u-     become  extremely  prevalent,  and  was  indeed  very  mnch  «i« 
rope  {       conraged  by  the  successive  ministers  of  Qeorge ;  who  seeing 
that  jobbing  kept  up  the  price  of  the  stocks,  considered  it  as  a 
very  beneficial  practice.    There  aeemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  kind 
of  entiiusiasm  of  avarice  throughout  maritime  and  comroerciai 
Europe  at  tins  timcy  no  leas  violent  than  the  relmooa  or  pe« 
litical  enthusiasm  of  otlicr  periods.    Monev  was  Uie  saofeme 
object  of  their  thoughts ;  they  considered   prefects  or  new 
basks;  new  schemes.of  administering  or  emplayine  established 
funds ;  and  new  modes  of  traffic,  as  the  imeans  cl  mtracnlona 
and  stimu-  accumulation.^    On  the  freaay  of  covetatasness  which  impe- 
latesits     ded  the  use  of  sound  reason*  and  generated  the  meat  visienarj 
^^^^  <o  fancies,  the  deep  and  designing  viUany  of  ministerial  pro|ectac9 
adven.       Contrived  the  tamous  South  Sea  bubble,  that  burst  with  sodi 
tures.        destruction  to  its  deluded  votaries*    Notwithstaiiding  the  rain 
South  Sea 
bubble. 

>  It  was  upon  the  anxiety  of  the  British  government  about  tlie  relatiTr 
strengtli  of  its  neighbours,  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  John  Bull  in- 
troducca  his  hero  as  keeping  a  pair  of  steelyards  to  weigli  his  neighbours. 

>  Besides  the  famous  South  Sea  scheme,  there  was  the  Mississippi  plan 
of  Mr.  Law,  and  numberless  others  on  the  same  visionaiy  ptincipie,tlKM^ 
less  ejctensive  in  influence  and  importance. 
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kWorvkitiMldvior  maiif  ffom  thw  «|Mtiir«lioin  ^^^  otk- 
tbroed  r#fr«ii^fM«ifMiMily/to  wUd  m4  (uciM  adfe«Uires,  for 
mnj  jMM  AftwwigAu'  Stoek-joWmg  ^rj  natitnlly  promotes 
odMT^fKriwfii'-fanMg^  cUMr  td  incMruie  Hi  g«iisy  ^oi*  •cokih 
peoiMe' i|»*  loMea;  OunUhig  becaae  mucbmore  fivqiiettt 
thtt  it  ii*d  fcen^i»fbnii«r  Immb. 

Tim  liberal  |lniieiplM  and  seBtimesto  of  th«  whij^t  estMidir 
iwg  MccitiOT  tD4hd  vlirifM  iMU  of  religiDiiifttf ,  ooatiBMed  hate- 
ful to  Hie  fa^  Qiw6k9^  noT'V^e  liie  vMp  beMnd  in  onoiitj; 
tiieirtvonioB  to  ^Nf^try  cwried  tliem  intm  4he  oppooite  >€xtr€mo«    > 
MaKf§  tkenfraW'jostij^ohar^Cftble  with  ivfldetitjrvand  theirRelietous 
lenbng .psliticiwia,  if  sot  woMleven^-w^e^  indifferette  abo«l>"^^%- 
fatmM  of  iafidelfli'  Thaooort,  iogaaerti/ 


( ^arr  toiM(war»  in>reliflMn  loatteM.   4^ith  the  miniaterj 
nl^-'Ma. 


ininBl('lii8.aappoi4era  aad  la»aonte»,  artiolas^  £ntb»  tha^' 
church,  and  clergj^  were  most  fre^tteutaadaeceplable  mitataGia 
of wiiiiMUB^ mSi mittofji    Impietj  was 'eatrCMwIjr fashionable immon- 

»  mdatiant  of  aociatj,  ta  wMoh  the'^aart  exam^lity. 

aw  toreaeh.*- Cont9fmdimg  ta aveh  a  state  of  ra* 
war  great  Initf  h»C  laanoara.  Ta  thta  «vil.  the 
:iai'4he  aonft  had  it»:8hara  in  cantribating;  George^ 
tliM^liyiwmeaaa  proligale  in  hb  own  character,  yet  tended 
ta  .eacaafage^  Keentkwia  ptlantrj:  acacotdtng  to  the  node  of 
deteacMd«a«rCa  on 'the  conlnieiit,  the  Jcia^a  miatreaaea  made 
theirapiiearaiHia  ragaiavlr  aaiong  the  aohility.t  were  visited  bj 
aaBMBof  tbeh^eat  raak  and  faahicm^  and  even  iairodacad.  ta 
theyaaag  piSBce8ae»hia  giand  danghlera.  The  minister,  and 
sU  who  ynaaaased  er  aoi^t  faveuri  paid-  a  moat  aatNaissiva 
attBBtiBw  to  tba  ra^l  fevavritea.  Where  aucb  peraana  pveaid<« 
cd,  — dtsty  and  ohaatHy  could  net  be  expected  greatly  to  pve- 
mL  l>acaii0fandaM»ality  were  by  no  means  cfaaraeterhtica 
ofOaoig^  caoft»>« 

TUa  Y«ign.  waa  fiiaoorabla  to  eammarca  and  fioancet  eape^Advsnees 
aaU J  afiar  tlia  appoiotmeat  af  Walpole,  to  be  prime  mimater.<^<»n- 
^f*»fy,*f  >?!*■*«"«"'  «««««rtlT  and  .tMdil7  padic.^;^^ 
vaa  of  thaft-a^igie  Oat  namentoua  quality^  condactve  to  pri-dnder 
nlaaioi  •pahlip^apotenoe.    Raised  to  office  intmediately  after  George, 


the  Uoao  of •  the-  fiauth  Sea  acbame,  he  atadioualy  and  earn- 
'  ,  ir  the  adaddefa  produced  by  that  ce- 
\  fcand^  and  waa  aoaoeaalal  in  hia  efforta.  Having  aettled 
■aaojof  the  SoQth  Sea*  aad^reatered  paUic  credit,  he  di- 
rected Ua  alteotiaa  to  manafactnrea  and  trade,  and  ahowed 
tkt  his  viowa  amabath  Kberal  mtA  eiteaaive.  He  foaod  the 
iaeign  trade  abackled  with  nnmerous  petty  duties  and  en* 
psteiiabing  lazes,  which  obstructed  the  exportation  of  our  ma- 
aaftetore^  Miid  leasened  t)ie  importation  or  the  most  necessarr 

(oaowditiea. '  He  fcamed  the  beneficial  plan  of  aboUsbiDg  all  Libeml 

policy  of 

»GeeIiae  of^Badoat|:iii  Wme^m  edition  of  die  Spectator.  ^  ^' 

'  See  Lafd  Orfom*s  Reminiapeooai. 
Vol.  f .  1 1 
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these  restrictions,  and  giviop^  free<iom  Ui  tlie  moat  vtliiiAie 
braaches  of  our  external  and  internal  commerce.^  At  his  in- 
stance, a  bill  was  passed  for  that  purpose.  By  his  persuasion 
also,  a  law  was  enacted  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  na- 
val stores  from  North  America.  Since  tliese  commodities  were 
necessary  for  the  navy,  he  thought  it  much  wiser  to  be  suppii- 
ed  from  our  own  plantations,  especialljr  as  we  could  be  furniah- 
ed  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  as  our  colonies  took  our  own  mana« 
factures  in  exchange.  Besides,  shoald  England  be  at  war  with 
Russia,  that  source  of  naval  stores  might  be  closed  ;  by  WaU 
pole's  regulation,  another  was  opened.  The  promotion  of  com- 
merce  wa^  one  great  object  of  his  pacific  dispositions:  he  wa9 
very  averse  to  hostilities  with  Spain  when  threatened  in  17^6, 
through  the  unnatural  union  between  Philip  and  the  emperor. 
The  commerce  with  Spain  was  very  extensive  and  important  to 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  source  of  revenue  and  riches  he  was 
His  views  unwilling  to  obstruct  by  precipitate  war.  His  views  of  the 
of  cole*  benefits  arising  from  our  foreign  settlements,  just  and  soond, 
'^^'  presented  a  lesson  of  colonial  policy,  which  it  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  Britain  if  his  suocesson  had  always  followed*  A 
speculative  proiector  having  proposed,  that  the  Amencan 
plantations  should  be  sufafect  to  taxes,  Walpole,  with  a  dis- 
criminating and  comprehensive  idea  of  their  real  utility,  saw 
that  without  impost,  by  their  industry  and  prosperity,  they  were 
rapidly  promoting  the  private  wealth  and  public  revenue  of 
Britain,  and  totally  rejected  the  advice. 

In  the  contests  between  king  George  and  his  son  the  prince 
of  Wales,  Walpole,  though  he  eould  not  avoid  giving  some  nm- 
brage  to  the  heir  apparent,  yet  impressed  both  him  aM  his  prin- 
cess Caroline,  wrtn  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  political  talents. 
When,  on  the  king's  death,  George  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
Walpole  was  continued  in  his  office,  because  their  majesties* 
thought  no  other  person  could  be  fouml  so  well  qualified  for  di- 
recting the  helm  of  public  affairs. 
George  II.     George  II.  a  ppince  of  upright  intentions  and  the  strictest 
honour,  but  of  moderate  talents,  and  inferior  to  his  &ther  in 
adopts  the  force  of  understanding,  adopted  his  political  notions  and  pre- 
iTd  for     i"^'^^^  *  considered  the  whi|^  as  the  only  subjects  to  be  trusted  ; 
eign  poll-  entertained  groundless  alarms  of  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites  ^ 
cy  ofhw    ond  renewed  or  formed  numerous  alliances  for  securing  the  pro- 
father,      testant  succession*^    He  was  aiiriiously  and  incessantly  busy 

>  See  Coxe'g  Memoira  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  pwt  i.  p,  164. 

»  Fram  lord  Oxford's  ReiDiniscencet,  it  appears  that  the  kin^  intended 
to  dboose  a  new  roinister ;  but  tliat  the  queen^  fpreatlv  his  superior  in  abili- 
ties, who  govenied  his  roajest)',  though^me  appeared  to  be  implicitly  sub- 
missive to  him,  indueed  him  to  continue  Walpole  in  office. 

3  The  prince  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  other  petty  prin* 
ces  of  Germany,  gravely  undertook  to  guarantee  the  throne  of  Britain,  and 
received  subsiclies  for  their  notable  aervicee !  See  Smollet,  paiaim ;,  see 
afaK)  the  commeataof  the  Cxaftsman ;  and  Fog's  Jouraal. 
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wtfli  EppgeiBcntg  aod  projects  for  |ire8erving  the  baiAnce  of 
power,  tod  ver J  partial  to  the  interests  of  his  German  dominions. 
The  vdnister,  adhering  to  his  pacific  plans,  gratified  his  master 
bj  praRMdi^  German  alliances  and  subsidies,  bat  prevented  the 
Datm  from  being  embroiled  in  war.  Some  of  his  treaties  were 
deemed  very  iiii[^itic,  especial! j  the  treaty  of  Sevile,  by  which 
Britain  introdsced  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Ikmrbon  into  Italy, 
and  dqifOMed  the  house  of  Austria,  the  natural  ally  of  £ng* 
hmd. 

SkiilU  as  he  was  in  forming  productive  schemes  of  finance,  Expeote 
WalpMe^  {Niblic  economy  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  inven*  of  subri- 
tiOB  or  discovery  of  pecuniary  resources.  Tliere  was  indeed,  4**'y  ^'®*' 
a  profuse  waste  of  the  national  treasures.  Trade  had  greatly  ^^^' 
increased,  and  many  new  taxes  had  been  imposed  ;  yet  in  so 
kmgapcaiod  of  profound  peace,  which  underwent  no  material 
interrupcioo  frooi  the  treat?  of  Utrecht  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  1739,  the  whole  sum  paid  oft*  was  no  more  than 
831»i$M.  178.  11^^  and  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at 
that  time  aommted  to  46.954,65251.  3s.  4^d.  A  great  simrce 
of  espenditfire  was  what  the  minister  called  secret  service  m<H 
ney,  by  which  he  professed  to  mean-  sums  required  for  disco- 
▼erinc  die  aeeret  intentions  of  neighbouring  powers.  This  fond, 
accorainr  to  the  minister^  account,  was  extremely  useful  in 
eoiliUiig'luia  to  discover  and  disconcert  the  wicked  projects  of 
jacobitesy  and  tbeir  friends  in  foreign  countries.  Another  great 
source  of  expense*  the  subsidies  to  German  principalities  for 
watdnag  wver  the  safety,  interest,  and  established  ^vemment 
of  Great  Britain,  was  also,  by  the  minister's  account*  to  be  reck* 
esed  a  preniom  paid  for  ensuring  the  kingdom  against  jacobites. 
The  balance  of  power  also  had  Its  share  in  exacting  subsidies 
from  BarlaAd.  The  British  statesmen  of  that  time,  indeed,  ap* 
pear  la  bai^e  considered  the  maintenance  of  an  equipoise,  as 
the  stpreme  and  constant  end  of  our  foreign  politics,  instead  of 
a  memns  sometimes  necessary  for  the  security  of  Britain,  and 
snly  when  necessary,  wisely  employing  British  ei£[^rts.  Al- 
thoodl  by  the  act  at  settlement,  it  was  provided,  that  Britain' 
^honw  not  be  involved  in  any  engagements  on  account  of  Ha- 
Bover«  yet  various  treaties  and  stipulations  were  made,  by  which 
txfttme  was  incurred  by  these  realms  on  account  of  that  elec- 
torate. The  protestaot  succession,  and  balance  of  power,  were 
also  niniaterial  reasons  for  the  regular  and  constant  maintenance 
of  a  modi  ^;reater  number  <»f  troops  within  the  kingdom,  than  the 
apparent  state  of  internal  tranquillity  and  foreign  politics  ren* 
ffervd  necessary.  Cardinal  Pleory,  as  pacifically  disposed  as 
the  Britidi  minister,  and  having  unlimited  control  over  the  weak 
and  incapable  Louis  XV.,  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
Sfi||[land*  The  emperor  found  it  his  interest  to  resnme  his  con- 
6CXMNI8  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  the  pragmatic 
mnctaoiiv  by  which  bis  hereditary  dominions,  were  guaranteed 
to  hb  daughter,  his  only  issae.    Spain  interfering  with  certain 
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parU  of  our  trade  on  coasts  to  which  she  pretended  an  ezcla-*' 
sive  right,  employed  no  efforts  which  a  naval  force,  vigilantly 
'  exerted  and  judiciously  stationed,  might  not  have  prevented. 
Other  states  were  either  too  inconsiderable,  or  too  remote,  to 
give  any  alarm  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  render  any  unusual  raiU- 
lijgh  tax-  tary  exertions  necessary.    The  taxes  required  by  the  minister 
es,  not-      for  defraying  expenses,  deemed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
^^^^^^°^' nation  useless,  were  felt  as  severe  grievances.     The  regular 
long  ^      increasing  pressure,  however,  caused  much  less  displeasure  and 
peace.       alarm,  than  one  of  the  modes  proposed  for  levying  the  imposts; 
this  scheme  of  establishing  an  exc»e  on  wine  and  tobacpo,  though 
if  the  assessments  were  at  all  necessary,  as  productive,  and  as 
little  burthensome^  a  means  of  collection,  as  could  be  adopted 
in  such  subjects  of  revenue  i  yet,  from  party  ardour  and  misre- 
presentation, combined  with  the  interest  of  smuggling   mer- 
chajits,  raised  such  a  clamour  as  would  have  driven  him  from 
his  office  unless  he  had  abandoned  bis  proposition. 
State  of         The  opponents  of  his  administration,  or  any  of  his  counsels 
parties,     tlie  minister  affected  to  consider  as  enemies  of  the  state ;  and 
succeeded  in  impressing  that  opinion  on  many  patriotic  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  also  on  the  king  himself,  who,  possessing 
honest  intentions  and  not  xreat  sagacity  of  understanding,  was 
credulous,  and  easily  duped  by  the  protessiims  of  those  whom  he 
reg{irded  as  his  friends.    The  ability  of  Walpole  did  not  only 
convince  the  king,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  minister  were 
the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  protestant 
succession,  but  even  imprinted  the  same  notion  on  the  superior 
penetration  of  the  queen.     Caroline,  indeed,  as  is  new  well 
known,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Walpole,  as  she  was  the  sa« 
preme  director  of  his  majesty.'    But,  with  the  address  of  a 
stronger  mind  governing  by  influence  a  weaker,  she  cautiously 
concealed  from  the  kin§  himself  her  power  over  his  public  mea* 
sures.    Walpole  established  with  the  court  party  the  following 
doctrine :  **  Whoever  opposes  this  whig  administration  is  a  tory  ; 
''all  tories  are  Jacobites;  every  one,  therefore,  that  opposes 
**  the  minister,  is  a  iacobite."     So  much  is  the  generality  of 
mankind  governed  by   words  instead  of  precise  ideas,   that 
many  expressed   their  approbation  of  secret  service  rooney» 
foreign  subsidies,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  frequent  sua* 
pension  of  the  habeas-corpus^  to  demonstrate  tliat  they  were  not 
Jacobites.    The  minister,  indeed,  was  supported  by  the  princi- 
pal whig  families,  by  those  who,  styling  themselves  the  whig 
Whig  con.  <^^"*"«*><^"»  *iave  professed  to  think  that  they,  and  they  only, 
nexion.      supported    the   principles   of   constitutional   liberty   and    the 
protestant  succession:  and,  therefore,  that  they  only  onght 
to  be   intrusted    with    the    administration   of  affairs   under 

»  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iiu  p.  358. 

*  See  Lord  Orford's  Reminiocences,  and  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  air  Bobert 
Walpole,  passim. 
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tiie  hmne  of  Hanover.  This  combination  was  stmisctheii- 
ed  and  consolidated  by  domestic  affinities.  The  great  whis 
hoQsesi^aneitensive  chain  of*  intermarriages,  formed  a  kind 
of  fiuniif  compact,  subservient  to  their  political  schemes  for 
goremiii^tfae state.  Walpole  held  his  office  by  various  tenures : 
bis  owB  abilities,  and  his  declared  attachment  to  whig  princi- 
ples aad  the  piotestant  succession ;  his  effi^rts  for  keeping  out 
die  preteBder,and  supporting  the  mcmeyed  interest ;  for  extend- 
iag  oNDiDerce,  and  improving  revenue,  and  maintaining  the 
balanoe  of  uower:  he  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  whig 
jnot<^gnded  by  his  talents  and  address ;  the  high  opinion  and 
attictimeiitoftbe  king  and  queen,  and  the  conviction  of  both 
tfaathrscooncils  chiefly  and  most  effiectually  secured  them  on 
the  tliroiie.  He  rivetted  the  confidence  of  Oeor^e,  by  the 
zealoBs promotion  of  his  electoral  and  subsidizing  progects.  He 
possessed  many  personal  friends,  whom  he  had  attached  to  him- 
self bj  his  conduct,  the  apparent  openness  and  familiar  ease 
^  bis  Banners,  by  accumulated  benefits,  and  especially  by  a 
libend  and  jadicious  distribution  of  secret  service  mbney.  HeWalpole's 
Malm^duwigh  the  last  mentioned  means,  a  very  numerous  fiterary 
body  of  supporters  in  LrrERART  men,  at  least  in  writers,  who^P®'** 
io  ?ariooft  departments  of  composition,  historical,^  political, 
tireoli^cal,  IB  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,'  praised  tiie  ministe* 
rial  pbfis,  and  vilified  the  opponents  of  government.  Perhaps, 
ffldeed,  in  the  history  of  literature,  never  had  so  many  pens 
beenempleved  in  panegyrizing  a  court  or  ministry,  as  while 
air  Robert  Walpole  directed  the  helm  of  affiiirs. 

With  soeh  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  power,  Walpole  continued 
loBger  in  office,' than  any  minister  since  the  Cecil  of  Elizabeth. 
Io  all  that  time,  he  had  experienced  great  opposition,  and  uni- 
^Ijiesisted  attacks  with  an  ability  and  address  that  very 
^xterouslf  adapted  themselves  to  the  changing  nature  and 
BMde  of  jralitical  enmity  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Thou^ 
^  minister  endeavoured  to  represent  the  opposer  of  his 
kernes  as  the  supporter  of  the  pretender,  he  very  thoroughly 
^^  that  the  greater  number  were  not  friends  to  the  house  of 
.^rt.  The  lulversaries  of  Walpole  consisted  of  different,  and  Oppori- 
iodeed  heterogeneous,  classes  of  political  men.  First,  t**^'"^  wlj^i- 
^trt  discontented  whigs,  who  disapproved  of  his  measures,  ^ 
asd  repined  at  the  preference  given  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  over 
^selves:  seconoly,  the  tories,  who  were  displeased  at  the 
eiclosive  promotion  of  the  whigs,  but  not  inimical  to  the  house 
'^  Haaover:  and  thirdly,  the  Jacobites.  Though  these  last 
•*re  unfriendly  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  many  of  them  con- 
'^kd  themselves  with  wishes,  and  appeared  nowise  disposed 
j 

'Tjodd.Oldraizon^&c. 

'  Easdcn,  Gibber,  &c.    Of  pampbkts,  periodical  joarnala,  and  political 
^^58008,  there  was  a  vast  multiplicity  of  writers. 
'■  ^^vn  his  second  appmntment  in  1730,  to  bis  dismission  in  }Til. 

i 
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to  hazard  their  own  IWes  and  fortunes  in  order  to  elevate  the 
pretended  to  the  throne.    They  adhered  to  the  tories,  m  hopea 
with  them  to  foment  and  increase  national  discontent.    Kx- 
pectations  had  arisen  on  different  occasions^  that  the  minister^ 
downfall  approached :  the  tories  and  the  opposition  whi^  re- 
spectively hoped  to  sacceed,    bat   both    were   disappointed* 
Boling-     The  splendid  senios  of  Bolingbroke,  now  pardoned  and  re- 
broke,      turned  from  exile,  animated  and  directed  the  tories  ;  while  &e 
acnte  and  strong  understanding*  brilliant  wit,  vigorous  and 
Puheney.  impressive  eloquence  of  Pultenej,  headed  the  disaflfocted  whigs. 
Different  as  these  two  classes  were  in  abstract  political  opinion, 
yet  they  concurred  in  present  oUect  and  proximate  motive : 
they  both  desired  to  overthrow  tne  minister.    The  Jacobites 
were  no  less  desirous  of  the  dismission  of  the  whig  connexion, 
and  Walpole  individually.    A  coalition  was  now  deemed  expe- 
dient: and  the  anti^ministerialists,  with  Bolingbroke  and  Pulte- 
ney   at   their   head,   became   one    united    body;  the  former 
.  being  the  chief  framer  of  their  schemes,  the  latter  the  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  agent  in  parliament.    Their  plan  of  opera- 
tions was,  by  the  union  of  parliamentary  and  literary  talents 
and  their  combined  influence,  first  to  sap,  and  then  destroy  the 
power  of  Walpole.    In  the  execution  or  their  plan,  they  set  on 
The  foot  the  celebrated  Craftsman,  which,  with  great  and  compre- 

Cmlls-  heosive  ability,  viewed  the  various  causes  of  discontent,  and, 
"^*"'  with  versatile  ingenuity,  adapted  itself  to  the  numerous  classes 
of  the  discontented.  This  paper  attracted  high  churchmen,  by 
ridiculing  and  satiriaJng  low  churchmen,  whig  bishops,  and 
particularly  Hoadley.  Reprobating  the  impolicy  and  iniquity 
of  continental  alliances  and  subsidies ;  secret  service  money, 
taxes,  and  stock-jobbing ;  the  mischiefs  that  arose  from  a  fund* 
ing  system,  the  anticipation  of  future  industry,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  corruption  which  ministers  had  established  through  the 
command  of  so  much  national  treasure ;  and  the  evils  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  cotemporary  and  subsequent  bubbles,  all 
which  originated  in  the  nstionai  debt ;  It  gratified  the  tories. 
To  please  the  Jacobites,  it  exposed  the  expensive  inconvenience 
and  nselessness  of  engagements  incurred  by  Britain  for  the 
sake  of  Hanover;  and  exhibited  the  present  government  as  in 
its  conduct  totally  opposite  to  the  principles  and  stipulations 
of  the  act  of  settlement.  To  the  whigs  it  appealed,  upon  their 
own  genuine  and  original  doctrines  and  sentiments.  The  pre- 
sent administration  had,  bv  unexampled  corruption,  established 
an  influence  more  despotical,  than  the  power  which  the  most 
tyrannical  of  the  Stuarts  ever  sought.  Through  corrupt  legis- 
lators, the  influence  of  the  crown  invaded  our  property  by  ex- 
orbitant taxes,  totally  unnecessary  for  the  secunty  of  tne  coun- 
try, and  employed  the  money,  either  for  briberjr,  the  increase 
of  a  standfng  army,  or  some  other  means  of  eiviiig  efficacy  to 
ministry,  at  the  expense  of  British  liberty  ana  property.  The 
promoters  of  bounoless  kingly  power,  by  whatever  means,  dt* 
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rtct  «r  iiidlrecttiiMist  be  Y^orwialy  opposed  bj  €ftrf  real  whig: 
(he  sapporteis  of  mmistr^  were  only  nominal  anil  pretendM 
whigs,  whose  great  ol^ect  it  was  to  extend  the  infloence  of  the 
execntife  governiatnt.  These  varied  reasono.  addressed  to 
differeat  political  classes,  the  ablest  men  of  opposition,  both  in 
parliament  and  the  Craftsman,  as  well  as  in  subordinate  publica- 
tioosy  adapted  to  particular  subjects,  occasions,  and  circum- 
stances. Aceominodatin{r  their  strictures  to  the  political  d»* 
Tersities  of  Eogiishroen,  uiey  spoke  also  to  principles  in  which 
thej  were  very  seneraliy  agreed.  Thejr  aadressed  their  mer* 
cantile  and  waiiike  spirit ;  they  inveighed  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  as  injurious  to  our  national  interest ; 
and  oor  long  and  tame  sufferance  of  these,  as  incompatible  with 
national  honour.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  nation 
to  war  vrith  Spain,  and  compelling  Walpole  to  retire  from  the  War  with 
admimstration  of  British  affairs.  Spain. 

That  dexterous  politician,  knowing  the  nation  to  be  incensed  Walpole 
against  him,  when  be  saw  that  it  would  i>e  impossible  for  him  '•■P*- 
any  loneer  to  retain  bis  oflke,  found  means  to  secure  an  indem* 
nitv  and  a  peerage;  to  divide  the  party  that  had  exerted  itself 
so  long,  eagerly,  and  strenuousl v,  against  his  measures  ;  and  to 
form  a  coidition  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  adversaries* 
By  this  means,  he  ensured  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
riches  and  honours.  The  people. thought  themselves  betraved 
by  the  late  dedumers  minst  ministerial  corruptioo;  and  in 
their  resentment  toward  those  whom  they  branded  as  apostates 
from  patriotbm,  forgot  their  rage  asalost  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
The  administration  that  was  now  formed  omsisted  chiefly  of 
wbigs,  with  some  tory  converts.  They  engaged  warmly  in  con* 
tinentol  politics,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  merely  to  gratify  his  ma- 
jestv^  electoral  prepossessions,  involved  the  nation  in  war  much 
fiuther  than  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  Britain.^  They 
encovraged  treaties  and  subsidies  for  purposes  totally  useless  to 
the  country,  though  requiring  immense  sums  of  British  money ; 
and  they  supported  the  introduction  of  foreign  mercenaries  ior 
guarding  and  defending  England. 

France  having,  by  long  peace  and  prosperous  commerce,  re>  Contineiw 
paired  the  strength  that  had  been  exhausted  by  the  splendid  but^^l  afffair^^ 
infatuated  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  resumed  her  usual  charac- 
ter, and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  continent.  The  death 
of  the  emperor  afforded  her  a  ficivourable  opportunity  of  interfer-- 
i^  in  the  affiurs  of  Germany ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  acces* 
sion  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  endeavouring  to  wrest  pos- 
sesions from  tte  queen  of  Hungary.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  house  of  Austria  rendered  it  expedient  for  Great  Britain  to 
employ  a  considerable  force  to  prevent  Maria  Teresa  from  be- 
nm  overpowered.  From  the  loyal  and  patriotic  zeal  of  her 
^Jant  snlijects,  together  with  the  contributions  of  Great  Bri« 

>  See  Smetlel,  ve).  i.  chap.  7.  ptmm. 
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i0i$^i  tbe  Ati«iriMi dMinioBs  weresoon  delitered  from  tiie  im^ 

Kidiog  ^aoffer.  Tb«»  far  Hnpartial  j^Mcma^  apfinived  of 
iiah  i«(emre»Ge;  bat  when  vaat  ovms  of  money  were  ex* 
ponfled  for  ai^gtifi^  disfmftes  in-  the  north  of  OproMay,  by 
wbiob  it  WM  impoemtli  the-iBt«f«tt  of  Britain  eooM  he  eithev 
direoMy  <)r  indirectly  affected,  very  fi^reat  dtseontenta  arose. 
Under,  the -preasare  of  enomntoiM  taxea,  the  people  grievonaly 
eompUifted,  that  a  gjpoait  portion  of  the  fhittaof  tfaiir  iudos- 
B^hin-  if  J  were  enipkiyed  <to  pre»ote  the  tftteresla  of  Hanover,  and 
inG«man^^^  the  ooatiibutore  no  advantage  in  retarn  for  iheir  con* 
politics.  trilHi tiooa.  In  the  ardonr  of  continenkal  projects,  the  Britiah  go* 
vemmeot  bestowed  very  ittadeqnate  attentioii  on  the  chief  ml* 
Vark  of  Britieh  power.  Ourcoamierce  was  niiieh  more  annoy* 
ad  than*  at  any  former  period,  even  while  we  had  to  contend 
with  Spain  only  as  principal.  France  having  soon  witboat  pro* 
vocation  taken,  a  part  in  the  war,  our  trade  was  extremely  dis* 
Iressed*  The  meirohaats  loudly  complained  that  their  interests 
were  neglected,  and  joined  in  an  outcry  against  the  electoral 
prepoasessioiis  of  the  king,  to  which  they  said  oar  commerce 
and  navy  were  sacrifioed.  The  employment  at. this  time  of  a 
great  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  within  thia  island,  added  to 
tkte  dissatisfaction >  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Hanoverians  became 
•atremaly  aapopular.  The  Jacobites,  seeing  the  .prevailing  sea* 
timent,  earnestly  promoted  tlie  diacoatent ;  but  conceived  it  to 
be  much  greater  tnanit  eventually  proved^  They  exaggerated 
the  displeasure  which  was  excited  by  tlie  king's  supposed  pre- 
ference of  Hanoverian  to  British  interest,  and  construed  it  into 
adislikeofthebouseof  Hanover,  in  hopes  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion might  pave  the  way  for  the  re*establishmeiit  of  the  bouse 

1744.  of  Stuart  on  the  British  throne*  Foreign  powers  conceived 
Hostilities  the  same  idea,  and  France  attempted  an  tnaasicm*  The  naval 
j*[>^^         force  of  England,  however,  began  now  to  be  better  directed, 

^^  ^*     and  easily  crashed  every  open  attempt  of  the  «nemy. 

1745.  The  arrival  of  the  young  pretender  the  following  year*  pror- 
Attempt  ^  thai  loyalty  add  patriotism  in  British  hearts,  when  the  king 
^^^  and  country  are  attacked,  absorb  all  partial  dbcontents*  The 
Pf«r^-  7^^  adweiiturer^  supported  by  a  strong  band  of  beniic  thougli 
der^          misguided  votaries*^  found  that  every  attempt  waaaad  would 

be  unavaiiiag,  to  ascend   a  throne  which  was  confirmed    to 
unites  all  another  by  the  free  choice  and  internet  of  the  people.    Corn- 
parties  in  mon  danger  abolished  all  distioctions ;  whi^.aad  toriestcbarch- 
aupport-    Bsen  and  dissenters,  united  against  an  inroad  which  threatened 
Idnir  and   ^^^^''^^'^i^^  of  tfane  constitution  and  the  plunder  of  property. 
ooMtitu-   Government. experienced  from  the  funded  system  one  of  tho. 
tton.         ebief  political  advantages  wfaiditits  first  authors  had  predicted. 
The  great  numbers  who' were  interested  in  auf  porting. nation- 
al credit^  vigorously  exerted  theooaeives  to  support  the  cavse 
ivith  which  they  considered  private  and  public  prosperity  as 

■  See  UoRia's  History  of  the  Rebellion  In  1749. 
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]»  «MMmng  rabeUion  Md  Mpporthig  thar  la#M 
tiMaLkingb  Ui^j  kiew  and  felt  tb^  w«re  tuppwlk 
iM  their  liierCjr»  their  property,  their  families*  and  tiiemMlvea. 
Tte  nfeaiitei  hi  1745  prated  a  ilkeal  IkventaUe  crMs  t»  the 
if  Hantv^tr.  K  Maricwi  Ike  diftreaee  between  diaaff- 
of  eertaiB  Keaaores  of  hie  flu^eatj  or  hto  ainiattra, 
'm  to  the  title  and  gov^mnent  of  ihe  heose  ^ 
Bfitma  aaw,  r^retted^  and  cenaaied,  tie  kia^ 
{Hvditoetiaa  for  kia  OenBaa  territariea^  and  the  eapenae^  and 
traMa  in  wfeaeh  they  infotted  this  country  t  bvt  the^r  disceitied 
Aai^  Ihia  waa  only  a  temnararr  inconveDienoe^  ariatng  frem 
Gaaiga  D.  tndmdnally*  a*  »thad  froai  hia  father,  bnt  net  lik^ 
to  d^aoand  to  fntnre  repretemntivea  of  the  family  of  Hanover. 


Hie  aayiing  king  waa  liet:  only  born  in  Hano? ep»  bat  educn^ 
tad  tHem  in  a»  the  no«i«i»:and  aenttmenta  of  the  conntrjr,  akd 
left  it  vntil  he  .^(Msed  hia  thirtieth  year ;  a  period  at 
ekamelera  of  men  are  fenned,  nmtnred,  and  aacetw 
it  wan  tkcrefore  natnral  fcr  Oeorge  to  cherish  Hm^  Nstanl 
the  only  object  of  his  expected  inheritance,  and  te^^^rC^iS^ 


atten*  tniin  inlerteata  nMMh  laore  than  waa  wiae  and  politio  in  "J^  {*f 
Orenl  Britain.    The  wkigB,  wbaas  he  had  long  €eii*[h?whw^ 


sidainilawihe  jptnpa  of  hia  kiagl?  "power^  and  who  had7  freas 
Ike  tenef  WiUinm,  been  fntooraUe  to  oontinenial  eonneaion%    ' 
wadiy  fnwcidfd  in  his  electoral  prqeet%  and  enoonfaned  his 
eoaHf  anfctnie  of  snbaidiu w  Ibrrign  atataa  to  l^t  their  ewn 
faattiea,  nr  the  battles  of  other  powera  whose  snccesa  waa  net 
ntrmsinry  tm  ikm  aeearity  of  Britain.     Frederiek  prince  of  Frederick 
Wnia%  hair  ef  the  erown,  was  a  child,^  when  his  grandfather  aa<*  Prince  of 
'  '  the  «bfMe  of  Britain.    Having  early  imbibed  BnyUsb  ^^^^  ^' 


to  aach  a  maltiprictty  of  continental  en-  J^ptoyta^ 

andheiptfuive  snbaidies,  and  averse  to  that  pelicy  lents  ukI 

Sf  kia  faliiar  and  grandfather  which  conlerred  oflkes  of  high  merit 
treat  on  one  party  exclosively.    Hence  it  waa  expected  that^i^o^t 
prwvidence  should  call  him  to  the  throne,  he  would  be^^^^^^ 
krCkli  in  hia  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  less  disposed  to  ^    ^' 


in  Aerman  politics*    The  prince  had  a  nnme>- 
Biasily,wkak  beinf  all  natives  of  England,  wars  bronght 
^ni  tlkar  fnfimey  in  the  opinions  and  sentimettts  of  English* 
-"^Bfliliientfer  domestic  virtues,  his  hi^ness  and  his  nrin- and  instils 
**      '^^  ibAi  chief  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their  children,  ^^  *^5^- 
t^iwitiale  tkeir  heir  in  the  opiniona^  iwinciplea,  ^^^ 
J  aiid  dispesitk>na»  befitting  a  personage  destined  to  be  G^rge. 
kf  €k^e»t  BrHain.    The  rebelKon  also  demonstrated 

iHMaa  of  Brunswick  was  not  supported  br  a  partt 

oBlWr  iot  bj  the  British  nation ;  and  probably  added  stren([tk 
in  Bin  ftnmrr  nonvklien  of  tbe  heir  of  the  erawn,  that  a  krag 
fdaeei^oft  tbo  tbreod  of  Britain  sfaoald  rule  fer  M  hia  snbtecta, 

I  bom  Jsawry,  17(371  and  was  in  the  ^ghthyear  of  bis  age  at 
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tnd  chtKsU  servianf^  accordin]^  to  merit,  and  not  |iarty  creedi  t 
and  coRfit*in€d  his  determination  to  infuae  the  same  doctrine  in- 
to bis  eldest  son. 
Implore-  The  measures  speedily  adopted  for  preventing  fiiture  rebel- 
ment  oF  Hon,  eflveted  a  most  important  and  happy  change  in  the  north* 
^''•^•"d*  em  part  of  the  unritoA-hinjplom.  The  overthrow  of-  aristocrat- 
kai  tjranny  in  the  abolition  of  hereditafj  joriadtctions;  esta^ 
bKshed  law  and  order^  extended  constifaltMial  liberty,  secured 
property,  stimolated  industry,  and  contritrated  powerMly  to 
civihze  the  Highlanders-,  and  turn  to  beneficial  efbrta  that  bold 
energy  of  character,  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  eterted 
in  depredations,  fends  snd  insurrections.  So  strongly  exhibit 
ing  the  striking  and  prominent  vii^oes,  the  intrepid  countte,  the 
indefatigable  activity,  the  invincible  hardiness,  the  unshaken 
fidelity,^  and  ardent  attacbmenta  of  those  generous  mountain- 
eers, actuated  by  a  mistaken  principle,  pointed  them  out,  when 
they  should  be  better  informed  and  more  fortunately  gnided,  as 
powerful  contributors  to  the  benefit,  honour,  and  glory  of  Bri- 
tain.* 

In  her  continental  exertions,  Britain  in  this  tedious  war  dis- 
played her  usual  courage,  and  incurred  enormous  expense,  witl^ 
out  accomplishing  any  purpose  tending  to  compensate  her  pro> 
fusion  of  blood  and  treasure,  her  bravest  soldiers,  betrayed  and 
deserted  by  faithless  allies,  were  far  out-numbered  by  ^ir  en- 
emies; but,  thou^  frequently  worsted,  they  never  received  a 
complete  and  decisive  defeat.* 

On  their  own  element,  Britons,  totally  nnencumbered  with 
allies,  could  exert  and  direct  their  most  vahmble  force;  and 
although  "by  the  remissness  of  ministers,  and  the  nq^igence,  in- 
capacity, or  quarrels  of  commanders,  they  performed  few  bril- 
liant or  important  exploits  in  the  first  years  of  die  war;  yet, 
through  the  remainder,  they  were  victonoua  m  every  quarter. 

>  Never  did  this  quality  appear  more  conapicuoualy  eminent  and  honor- 
able, than  in  the  escape  of  the  unfortunate  chevalier;  which  we  cannot 
better  mark  than  in  the  words  of  SmoDet :  **  He  (Charies  Stuart)  was  ob- 
liged  to  tniM  ais  life  to  the  fideXty  of  above  fifty  mdividusls^  and  many  of 
these  were  in  ^m  lowest  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a  ^riee  of  this- 
tv  thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  UMt,  by  betraying  him*  tbey 
should  enjoy  wealth  and  aiBuence :  but  they  detested  Uie  thought  of  obtain- 
.  ing  riches  on  such  infamous  terms ;  and  ministered  to  his  necesMties  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  dettraetion.'' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

•  *  Am  various  Highland  chieftains  were  at  this  time  fiMToumble  to  king 
George,  their  respective  dana  rendered  important  senrices  ia  the  course 
of  the  rebellion.  Selected  companies  had  been  already  formed  into  a  re- 
gular corps;  and  at  Fontenoy,  where  they  first  saw  an  enemy,  the  forty* 
second  regiment  began  the  tenour  of  heroism,  which  tbrourii  ibur  aocces* 
aive  wan  they  have  so  uniformly  sadittsstiiettsfy  diaphiyed,  from  Itetenoy 
to  Alexandria. 

3  Even  at  Fontenoy,  the  French  killed  and  wounded  consideiably  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  the  Britisb;  and  our  army  was  able  to  make  an  or» 
derly  retreat,  without  the  km  of  thdr  csmp.    See  8mollst«  vd»  i*  f*  '^^- 
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adihuMl  JketaM  of  BonitiOQ,  liow  TaiaaHl  pei!iikmt  tQ 
themselvM tm (heir  attonpCa tocope  wiA the  oavj of  Bog-*' 
land. 

The  Mace  of  Aix-lA^ChapeUiu  cimcladed  on  the  fineral  prin*  Peaee  of 
cipie  er  reciproca]  restittttiioii,  without  any  iadenuificalion  to  ^'^| 
eincr  wtj  for  the  iameiife  expense  end  severe  leeaee  which  ^"^P^^- 
tlie  lieUfmit  powers   reapeotively  i«c«rred,  demonstrated, 
tkatte  tvo  principal  ce»tnhators»  France  and  England,  had 
ffkmij  Mffitted  by  the  contestb    To  the  iiatiosal  debt  of 
EogliBia  veref  nine  years  had  added  31^3a.68dl.  18s.  6|d.j^ 
ee  tkitths  whole  debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  7S»29S^1S1, 
lulM.  Tbs  addition  to  Freech  debt,  no  leas  conaidecabUi  War  be- 
tesdea  to  prefe,  that  a  war  producing  such  an  incumbrance,  be-  ^^?La 
sida  tbeaterraption  of  commerce  and  bringing  no  equivalent,  ^^^^^ 
saseitiwaely  hurtful  to  both  parties^  to  tho  afgresser  as  mu^h  France, 
astheMeader.  pernicious 

Tlie  eesiaiercial  gfSBuis  of  England  rose  soperior  to  all  inter*  to  both, 
nptiaaaa^;!  disadvaiOages  from  her  political  plans.    During 
tk  iaet  1  v»  years  of  the  war,  trade  had  made  eKtraordioary 
liniciB^aasasy  po«ured  into  thoVingdom,  and  private  enler- 
Me  aai^fohiic  cfodit  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height.    Mr.  Hr.  Pel* 
h]hn»  sea  chief  muaister,  possessing  great  iodustrv  and  finan*  ba^* 
^ikM,mj  zoaiiNialy  ana  suecesMi^ly  proaaoted  the  exten«» 
aoaafaatiaiial  credit  and  eommerce.    Awace  of  the  benefits 
ft»Mt%  Is  Bcitaia  from  trade  with  Spain,  he  euUivated  an 
ttiicaUe  and  close  intercourse  with  that  country.    He  eocou*  Rapid  in- 
ngBd  jliehepas>  maaiifscitures,  sad  colonizatiofl,*  the  benefita  of  crease  of 
^  imem  woe  been  Ml    But  the  measure  by  which ^^^ 
b  adaisiatcatioai  in  principally  distingaisbed,  was  the  reductioo  pen^ 
tf  tb  fMtk.  iateresi,  with  the  consent  and  approbation,  of  the  ^m  tbe 
^ita^  feam.  fqar  to  three  per  cent    Hia  acheaae  for  tbia  blemnga 
ptrpeea,  ifiiii^h^  woold  have  been  totally  impracticable  unleaa^P^**^- 
CAiuDeite  liad  been  flourishing,  money  abounding,  and  the  funds 
^er  Ugh*  was  executed  with  great  ease  and  popularity.    The 
paierauMlKr^  creditors,  having  the  option  of  beiitt  paid  the 
piBMl.(^l<l«eiiAg  (be  interest,  chose  the  latter  aUemative. 
^lUhMDt'iiiideMCthou^  not  distinguished  for  force  or  bril- 
fli^afjfaautt,  was  apnght  in  intentmo,  and  indofatigable  in 
^fman^atways  directing  his  under8tandtfiet<^  subf  ecta  and 
ompI'Mf^        compass  of  his  abilities.    Though  bred  op 
f^P^.49wto>bMag  candid,  and  moderate,  he  employed  coaa- 
jstiRsaDd  agents  without  re|^ard  to  their  political  party,  and  wae 
^  of  jihaiuwot  nseftti  ministers  that  ever  improved  the  bless- 
V  ^  piece  to  ail  tndostridus  and  commercial  people.    This 
Mee,  hiMr^ver^  pfjm  destined  to  Jhe  but  of  ^bort  continuance :  for 
unpa  was  sow  ootfiged  in  a  war  «aore  general  and  extensive 
"tt  ssj  ia  wbielkM^  evae.li^re  does  involved^ 

'fct  JHseaPoiaellnnte's  Histoiy  of  tbe  Public  Bevenue; 
*8ee  Saioileii  voL&  Iran  p,  40  to  104. 
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The  oritiQ,  proiimate  causes,  prieciples*  plans*  eviSitU,  and 
results,  oTthis  war»  to  the  accession  of  Geoife  lU.  with  the 
state  in  which  they  placed  Britain,  are  particularly  detailed  im 
the  first  chapter  of  this  Historj. 
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HISTORY 

OF  TH& 

BEIGN  OF  GEOBGB  III. 

CHAP.  I. 

tS»t  Program  Opentfom,  aodKesiilts  oTtbe  War  1756^  to  the  aceeitioa 
of  George  IIL 

A  UBBRAL  and  eipinded  polier  wirald  have  taggesiad  to  CHAp. 
¥moe,  which  ezperienced  •»  HMe  advantage  from  her  wan  and  ^* 
anhilMi,  the  witdon  of  permanent  peaee.  8he  night  thos  have  ^ 
cnhivated  the  arte  of  which  her  oeantrj  was  so  Mtceptihie,  and 
hgr  an  intefeonrae  with  England,  micht  have  improved  her  com- 
merce mud  her  naval  akill.  She  might  have  raieed  herself  hj 
indnatry  and  beneficial  enterpvise,  instead  of  seeking  to  hurahle 
her  notghhonrs  by  eibrts  at  once  ineActoal  ttainst  their  obfoct 
and  rainons  to  herself.  Bat  if  she  did  prefer  agmssion  and 
war  to  peace  and  prsoperity,  she  mMt  haVe  learned  fram  awfet 
experience.  Hmt  her  sncdess  had  arisen,  and  must  arise,  from 
continental  elbrt,in  which  she  might  be  and  was  superior  to  anjr 
power;  Insteid  of  maritime  elbrt,  in  which  she  was  and  must 
be  inferior  to  one  power. 

Another  scheme  of  policy  remained ;  which  was,  to  direct  Schemes 
her  chief  attention  to  commerce  and  navintion,  in  order  to  ri-  ^  Fnace 
val  and  snr^s  England.    She  saw  that  colonial  establishments  Jj^]^. 
very  ostensively  a^  powerfally  promoted  oar  comsMrcial  and  tigh  oolo» 
naval  pre-eminence.    Her  statesmen,  confounding  efliN^t  with  aies. 
cause,  supposed  oor  prosperity  to  have  arisen  from  our  planta- 
tions: whereas  those  flourishing  settlements,  with  many  other 
conotltnents  of  opulence  and  power,  were  really  results  from 
skillU  industry,  acquiring  capital  under  fostering  freedom,  and 
thus  npidiv  increasii^  and  extending  its  power  of  operation. 
They  concMed,  that  the  effectual  means,  of  oot-rivallii%  Bri- 
tain waa  to  reduce  her  colonial  possessions.    This  object  coont 
de  ManrcpoB  the  French  minister  proposed ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose formed  a  plan,  which,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  operated  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  first  and  chief- 
ly in  North  America. 

Dorinjg  the  seventeenth  century  neither  France  nor  England  North 
WS8  sufficiently  acc|uainted  with  the  geography  of  America,  to^™^"^' 
t«eertain  with  precision  the  limits  of  their  respective  claims.  In 
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CHAP,  treatm^  MwetR  tlie  two  crowM,  alter  gencMl  stiiMililiMia  to 
'«  abstain  from  encroachmentt  the  wiivt^tsMnt  of  boonas  had  been 
^"^'^^^^^  intrusted  to  commissionerg*  Even  at  the  peace  of  Aix4a«Cha> 
pelle,  the  Amerioaii  limits  were  still  left  to  be  settled  as  before, 
and  thus  a  ground  remained  o^n  for  iuture  contention.  Though 
the  line  of  demarkation  had  never  jet  been  ascertained  on  the 
frontiers  of  British  America*  yet,  rapidly  flourishing  on  the 
coasts,  the  colonists  sou|^t  a  new  source  of  wealth  from  the  re- 
1752.  motelj  interior  country.  They  cultivated  the  Indian  trade,  for 
which  their  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  opened  an  easy  and  ex- 
peditious conveyance.  Etteodine  to  the  west  of  the  Alieganj 
mountains,  our  planters  conceived  that  we  had  a  right  to  navi« 
gate  the  Mississippi,  openiiig.  another  communication  between 
English  America  and  the  ocean.  With  these  views,  a  company 
of  merchants  and  planters^  obtained  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
near  the  river  Ohio,*  but  within  the  province  of  Virginia ;  and 
were  established  by  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pai|y»  with  the  exclusive  priifilt^  of  trading  to  that  river.  This 
was  a>  measure  by  no  means  a^eable  to  tbe  court  of  Versailles: 
the  Freo/ch  had  |>rojected  an  engrossment  of  the  whole  fur 
trade  pf  th»^  American  continent,  and  had  already  mad«  con- 
sidecable  progress,  by  extending  a  chain  ot,  forts  mm  the  Mis- 
sissippi, alons  the  luies  Erie<  and  Ontario*  tn  Canada  and  St. 
Encroach-  Lawrence.  Incensed  at  the  interference  of  the  English  ia  a 
^S^^  ^  traffic  vhlph  his  countrymen  psoposed  io  mooeimUze,  tbit  go* 
^*°^^'  vernor  of  Quebec  wrote  letters  to  the  govevnors. of  New-York 
and  Pennsvlvania,  informing  them,  that  as  the  English  inland 
traders  had  encroached  on  m  French  territories  imd  privileges* 
by  trading  with  the  Indians  under  the  nrotactmi  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  would  seize  them .  wh#rever  thajF  could  be  foimdi  if 
they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that  illicit  practice^*  A 
denunciation  of  punishment  for  the  ialringemant  of  am  allssged 
right,  neither  admitted  nor  proved,  met  with  no  atte^tioii  from 
lf53,  the  English  governors.  The  Frenchman,  findiw  hia  complaiBts 
disregarded,  next  year  ordered  three  of  the  -Bntish  tiMers  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  Quebec.  He  confiscated  the  goods  of 
the  accused,  and  sent  the  men  to  Rochelle  4n  f  rancor  where 
they  were  detained  in  confioement  The  earl  oif  Albewmrle* 
ambassador  at  Versailles,  remonstrated  to  the  French  miaiatry 
on  tlie  unjust  confineifient  of  British  aubjei^  and  proovred 
their  releasee,  with  promises  from  the  French  ministry,  that  no 
|;round8  of  complaint  .should  be  suflfered  to  contiiMie;  but  the 
insincerity  of  those  i^fesaioos  was  soon  manifesled  bj  the 
conduct  of  .their  servants,  which  was  afterwards  4mimeiHled 

>  See  the  treaties  of  Bhyiwick  and  Utrecht. 

^  So  far  back  as  1716,  tne  governor  of  Virginia  had  formed  a  prc)iect  of  a 
mercantile  company  to  be  established  on  the  Ohio ;  bat  the  relative  poli- 
ties of  George  I.  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  prevented  the  king  from  gram- 
ing  a  charter. 

9  See  SmoUet,  vol.  n.  p.  135. 
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covrt*  Meaawhiia  the  Apench^'  pariuing  CHAP. 
'fijii  tPlafei  uachmettt^  hflilt  forte  on  the  territories  of  In*  I- 
Iriito^  inf  altiMoe  with  Britein,  at  Nitgara,  on  lake  Brie,  in  ^^^^^"^^ 
tlie  tack  ^alcmeiiti'  of  •  New  Toit  and  Penns^vanla.  The  t^iS. 
g^MMiBw  of  Ifiiniia,  inforraed  of  these  depredationa,  sent  na« 
j0r  Beoiyi  Wmrhigfon,  since  so  illustrioas,  wfth  a  letter  to  the 
<9eaiflm«uittif  fl'Vrendi  fort  receatlj  Niilt  within  the  eonfinea 
of  hia  fMvinec'.  The  enoroachmente,  he  said,  were  contrarj  to 
the  l«wtfnatie«s;  repugnant  to  existing  treaties  between  the 
two  uoama^  afl4  mittiioiis  to  the  interests  of  British  snbfeets; 
Heaafced  %y'iAiose  aathoritr  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jestfwere  Ivtadddyand  required  that  heshould  evacoate  the  coun* 
CrTtaBdiiot  firther  disturb  the  harmony  whieh  his  so?erei«i 
wished  to  —haiat  between  himself  and  the  French  Icing.  l%e 
French  dattmandant  refdied,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to 
disfBS  tho  rWit  of  his  master  to  the  territories  in  question ;  that 
he  enMnoAdra  the  fort  by  order  of  his  general  the  Marqats  Do- 
Qaeane ;  Ant  he  wonld  transmit  the  letter  to  him,  act  accord* 
tag  to  his  direetions,  and  maintain  the  fort,  nnless  commanded 
hj  Uftianeral  to  reKnqaish  possession.  The  EngKsh  eorernor 
now  BSajaitad  »  fort  to  be  built  on  the  Rifiere  Anbenf,  in  the 
BeiMHihaad  of  tfiat  which  the  French  had  recently  erected ; 
aiMMfco  Fitginiana  nndertook  to  proride  the  stores,  and  defriqr 


fa'OMRO  aofftiiem  parte  of  British  America,  the  same  schemes 
af  etaroochnMOt'  were  carried  on,  with  a  consistency  of  de* 
sigB^oodlpotMTeranee  in  eiecotion,  which  evinced  tnat  both 
eiBMated  from  one  oaiform  and  vigoroas  plan. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  had  been  ceded  by  the  Settle* 
Wnmdk  to  the  Bi^ish;  bat  before  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Cha^^;^  ^ 
pdio  it  had  tamed  to  very  little  aeeoont    During  the  admiois-  ^^  ^ 
tmt-  of'  Mr*  FMhaas,  so  auspicious  to  commerce  and  reve* 
e^^ooehemewoilbrmed^br  rendering  this  prorince  a  bene- 
aetpiaitiM.     An,  estebHshment   was  proposed,  which 
irt^orthe  ito^roveaUe  grounds^  constitute  commotttties» 
4h»  Mneftte  of  pOnulatiott  and  a^cuHure,  and  pro- 
jmnttion  and  the  fisherr.    The  design  having  been  ap* 
[  »ytioma|osty,  the  earl  of  Halifai,  a  nobleman  of  good 
ittdiog  and  Gberalsentimente,  and  at  that  time  president 
aftts  faooid  of  trade,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution.    Oifr* 


I  orrrato'mon,  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  service, 
vcte*iBv{led  by  oflMsof  gronnd  in  different  proportions,  ac- 
carfing  te-Oieir  nmk,  wUh  additional  considerations  acconitng 
aatko  ttsiiher  hnd  iotioase  of  their  familltes.  A  civil  govero* 
aMBt  wao  establiahcd,  under  which  they  were  to  enjoy  the  II- 
hnrttes  aad  privileges  of  Brittth  subjects.  The  settlers  were  to 
bo  caowyeato  the  place  of  destination,  and  maintainied  for  a 
ytor  at  the  expapsa  of  ^vammeat.  From  the  same  sonree 
diey  were  to  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  de- 
fence, aa  well  as  with  materials  and  utensils  for  a^icultrire. 
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ceUr   fishery,  ftnil  othbr  mesns  of  MlftsiseBiieei    In  M My  If49,  Ike 
^'       ftdveDtarers  set  sail  from  BoxlaiMi,  and  in*  the  latter  end  of  Jluio 
^^'"^^'^^■^  arrived  at  the  kaiboor  of  Chebado.    Thie  port  ia  at  Mee  ao« 
1753.    eoiiie  and  cocinnodioiis ;  it  has  a  oonmutricatimi  widi  ni«ei  parti 
of  the  pro>irince,  either  by  land  oatrri^^  narti^ie  rii«r%  or 
tbe  sea,  and  is  pccnliarlT  well  mtuated  lor  CsMTf.    ttoM  go- 
vernor Gomwallfs  pttchdd  tm  a  9pi»t  for  a  oettteasen^  and  laid 
the  fonndatiott  of  a  toim,  the  Imndtng  of  which  ho  oooiaMne* 
ed  on  a  regalar  plaii»  and  gave  it  the  name  of  HaWai,  ia  hmth 
our  of  its  notrfe  patron. 

llie  actnal  adVMttago  to  acttite  from   the  coloaiaatioii  of 
Hora  Scotia,  which  aM»t  be  conttngoat  or  at  kast  diataMt«  ap- 
pears to  have  had  less  share  ia  kiducia^  Britain  to  make  tbe  ea« 
taUishraent,  than  the  desire  of  secanng  it  from  baiag  repoa- 
.   sessed  br  the  French ;  as  thet,  if  i^iain  maatera  of  Imi  eaan* 
try,  might  very  much  annoy  the  more  southern  cokwaes,  wMch 
Jealousy    ^«>'e  then  laradly  floorishit^.    The  French,  legardiaa  Ilia  saw 
of  tbe       colony  with  jealousy  and  msplcasiire,  as  pronia«in|  tlm  advaa« 
French,     taee  m  Britain,  and  connteracting  their  own  views,  did  not  tbem-^ 
selves  at  first  disttnrb  the  new  settlers,  hot  insttgattd  tiw  Indsaaa 
to  Elf  e  them  every  annojrooce. 

When  Hali&x  was  bailt,  the  Indians  were  spirttad  ta  com* 
mit  hostilities  against  the  iiihriiiiftats^  some  of  wham  thoy  mur* 
dered,  and  others  they  carried  prisoners  to  Louisbanrg,  where 
they  sold  them  for  arms  and  ammnnkion.  The  French  pre- 
tended that  they  maintmned  this  traffic  ftam  motives  o€  pure 
coronassioB,  ia  order  to  prevent  tbe  massacre  of  the  Bogliak 
captives ;  whom,  however,  ther  did  not  set  at  Uberty,  widiaat 
eiacting  an  enormoos  price.  These  maraoders,  it  was  foitnd, 
were  generalty  headed  by  French  commanders.  When  cosa- 
plaints  were  made  to  the  governor  of  LoiHsboavg,  he  aasweredf 
that  these  Indians  were  not  within  his  ^arisdtction. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  Karita  of  tlie 
two  powers  met  repeatedly ;  bat  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
were  so  eiorbitant,  and  so  totally  iaconsistent  with  tbe  letter 
and  spirit  of  treaties,  and  the  j^neratly  onderstaad  description 
of  the  countries,  that  thejr  plainly  perceived  tiiat  every  attenapt 
to  establish  amicably  a  fair  demaritation  woold  be  vaiB.'  The 
governor  of  Canada  detaciied  an  officer  with  a  party  of  aaen 
to  fortify  a  post  in  the  bay  of  Chenecto,  within  the  Eorlish 
Nova  Scotia,  under  the  pretence  of  its  constftathi|  a  part  of  the 
French  territory.  Besides  bcsar  a  palpable  invasion  of  a 
British  possession,  this  was  aroductive  of  a  twe-foid  evil  to 
the  new  colony.  When  Acaaia  had  beea  ceded  to  the  crown 
of  England,  Annapolis  was  the  chief  town,  and  indeed  con- 
tinned  so  till  the  Duilding  of  Halifax.  Many  of  the  French 
families  that  inhabited  the  town  under  their  native  aovemment, 
were  suSered,  and  chose  to  continue  in  it,  and  in  fact  became 

>  Smollety  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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mmiwtk^mtiL    Not«Je]iir,.howeYer,stiILmtwed  their  pp.  CHAP. 
4ite€tV»o  Cwribeic  niotber  CQuntrjr.  w«re  clo^eljr  connected  with       ^* 
4«  Vrtmek  eptp|riUtiioefit$  \u  Cape  llreton  luxl  ^CaoaJa^  and  ^"^^^""^S^ 
we«^  adife  i^rtiaaiia.  in  iufktigsiting  tkie  IndiaQs  .to  molest  the    '^^53, 
Kfl^Udb  eoiwtetfi*  .  Encouraged  by^  tba  vicinitv  of  the  fort  now 
aaiiMl  Ihej  kaMutae  openlj  rabaluooa.    Bj  the  Toirtification  of 
liie  ataiM  ppai^  the  laiiiana  aJJAo  acquired  an  eaay  entrance  into 
Ihe  peiiyiaiila»  te'UDAOj^pituBdars  capture,  and  massacre  the  sub- 
JTTla  iif  KfMriand  •• 

In  spring  1750»  general  Cornwallis  detached  major  Law* 
raitt  witli-a<ainaU  body  of  men  to.  reduce  tJie  Anoapolitaoa  to 
ptodim— J  knt  4t  faia  approach  the^  tmr^t  their  tovvn»  forsook 
thm  paiMHiaionSi  andsought  protectioi^  from  monai^r  la  Corner 
whm  waa  at  Ih^-  head  of  fifteen  hundred  meg,  well  supplied 
wiliiaMitf  ao4  amaiittnitioR.    M^or  Lawreacei  knowing  that 
he  vm$^  minWe  ta  cope  with  such  %  force  in  the  open  field,  de- 
mandd  an  intcpiew  with,  the  French  commandant,  and  asked 
OB  wiMt  principle  he   protected  rel^Uious  subjects  of  Great 
Britain}  M  Coc»e,  without  entering  into  any  di8cussinn»  mere* 
Ij  ct^Bedb  Hmt  he  waa  ordered  to  defend  that  post,  and  would 
lim  hia  ardera.    The  major  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
BafifiuK^anA  lnj  the  proceadinga  of  the  French  before  the  eo- 
▼cnaww    Xhe  Annapnlitans,  better  known  b^  the  name  of  Uie  Hoftmtiaa 
Freach  Nentrala,in  conjunction  with  the  Indians,  renewed  their  of  the 
depra^lalieitts  upon  tkd  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  of  other  set*  ^^^^^ 
flsapagto  in  the  province.    Incensed  at  the  ingratitude  of  the^^^^ 
Frafh  Nentrala  tftwards  that  country  which  for  near   forty  aos* 
jMKV  kad  aftrded.  them  the  most  liberal  protection,  general 
CoflBwallia  deteranined  to  expel   them   from  a  country  which 
thej  Boar  ao  vaacb  disturbed.    He  accordingly  detacned  ma- 
jor JLnvcence  with  a  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Neutrals  and 
iBdiana,  routed  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable 
BiinAer*  •nniil  they  took  refuge  with  M-  la  Corne.    This  gen- 
rtoanap.  no  efficer  under  the  French  king,  and  commanding 
that  isMiarohla  tronpa*  gaye  sbel'ter  and  assistance  to  rebela 
ignwwt  (be  British  government,  then  at  peace  with  his  sove- 
rejg^.  ThnEndtsh  nuilta  fort  not  far  from  Chenecto,  called 
Su  Jjmvrence,  Mter  its  founder,  and  this  served  in  some  degree 
t*keep  the  French  and  their  auxiliary  barbarians  in  check* 
StiUL  tovever,  the  Indians  and  Neutrals^  were  able  very  often 
tm  attacil  the  Bngiiah  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Daring  tim  -years  1751  and  175^  the  Indians  and  tneir  coad* 
jotacs  Goatiaued  to  disturb,  plunder,  and  butcher  the  new  cokH 
Ja  their  expeditions,  they  were  countenanced  and  sop* 


<  JU  tbe  ccaijon  of  AckUa  to  England,  a  cona'tderable  number  of  its 
Freach  Goloniats  had,  as  we  have  before  obserred,  been  permitted  to  re* 
Kaifli  in  the  coantiy,  on  engaging  to  yield  allegiance  to  Britain,  and  under- 
taking to  be  neutral  in  anv  aubaequent  dispute  between  Britain  and  France ; 
sad  tbeoce  they  received  the  name  of  Neutrals. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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ported  by  the  French  commaaders,  who  always  ^applied  \hexn 
with  boats,  arms,  and  amniiinition.  While  the  French  thus 
'  stimulated  and  assisted  the  enemies  of  our  country,  they  were 
no  less  active  and  persevering  themselves  in  encroachment, 
and  continued  to  erect  forts  wiuiiu  the  English  limits*  to  secure 
their  own  inroads  and  aggressions.  They  projected,  and  tn  a 
great  degree  finished,  a  chain  of  posts  in  the  north,  as  they  bad 
erected  and  were  erecting  a  similar  chain,  in  the  south.  -  It  was 
scheme  of  obviously  the  intention  of  the  French  to  command  the  whole 
interior  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  the 
English  colonies :  in  peace  to  command  all  the  Indian  trade, 
anil  in  war  to  enable  themselves  to  make  continual  inroads  up* 
on  the  English,  and  to  have  the  whole  assistance  of  the  ladians 
to  annoy  and  devastate  the  British  plantations.  Thus  they 
proposed  to  surround  &ur  settlements  by  a  strong  and  compre- 
hensive line  on  every  side  but  that  next  the  sea,  so  as  not. only 
to  contract  our  bounds  and  reduce  their  productiveness,  but 
to  have  the  means  of  progressively  advancing  to  the  coast,  and 
Operation  depriving  us  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.  This  was  their 
and  pro-  grand  Scheme  of  territorial  and  commercial  accjaisition  in  Nortii 
America ;  in  which  they  had  made  very  considerable  progress, 
before  Britain  took  effectual  steps  to  check  their  encroachments. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1753. 
.  The  British  government,  by  repeated  representations,  was 

vernment*  ™^^®  sensible  that  the  encroachments  of  France  were  extreme- 
demands  ly  important;  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  that,  besides  the 
other  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  that  nation  from  the 
transfer  of  so  mbch  of  our  American  trade,  and  the  enclosure 
of  our  colonies,  she  would  rapidly  enhance  the  value  of  her 
West  India  islands.  A  reference  to  treaties  proved,  that  these 
pretensions  were  as  contrary  to  justice,  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  demonstrated  them  to  be  hurtful  to  our  interests.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  have  recourse  to  hostilities  without  pre- 
viously demanding  satisfaction,  George  instructed  his  embassa- 
dor at  Versailles  to  state  the  grievance,  and  require  redress. 
The  ambassador  accordingly  represented  the  injuries  which  had 
l>een  sustained  by  British  subjects,  through  the  instigation  of 
the  French,  and  the  aggressions  made  by  their  governors,  in 
entering  our  territories  and  building  forts  within  British  limits. 
He  demanded  the  indemnification  of  the  sufferers,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  aggressors,  and  the  transmission  of  orders,*  to  pre- 
vent future  violence  and  invasion,  and  to  demolish  the  forts 
already  erected.  The  French  court  gave  general  promises  of 
an  evasive  sending  such  instructions  to  its  officers  in  America,  as  would 


grew. 


17S4. 


satisfac- 
tion of 
France. 


Receives 


answer, 
and  re- 
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force  by 
force. 


preclude  every  future  cause  of  just  complaint.  So  far,  however* 
was  that  court  from  being  sincere  in  its  professions,  that  de  la 
Jonquiere,  commander  in  chief,  proceeoed  more  rapidUy  than 

>Smollet,vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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before  to  extend  the  encroachments.    Britain,  finding  how  little    CHAP* 
the  condoct  of  France  tallied  with  her  professions,  resolved  to       ^- 
ftasuine  a  different  tone,  and  despatched  orders  to  the  governors  ^^3^^^*^ 
of  Amenca  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  form  a  political  coo-     ^^^« 
fedeivcj  for  tbeir  mutual  defence. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  England,  to  detach  the  Indians 
from  flietr connexion  with  Prance,  and  procure  their  co-operation 
with  Ihe  British  settlements.    The  governor  of  New  York  waa 
direefefl  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 
Tlie  vndertaking  was  difficult;  the  French  were  employing Negotia- 
^voiyftit  which  (heir  verisatile  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  wintiongof 
the  HtSGhmeDt  of  the  Indians.    The  English  governor,  how-^rjj*^" 
ever,  iMide  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and,  by  iJJiciiansr 
the-promiseof  valuable  presents,  prevailed  on  them  to  oben  a 
De^etiatioii.    A  congress  was  accordingly  appointed  at  Albany, 
whither  the  governor,  accompanied  by  commissioners  from  the 
other  colonies,  repaired.    By  the  few  Indians  who  attended, 
the  pr^^oaals  of  the  English  were  received  with  evident  cold- 
ness.   They,  however,  accepted  the  presents,  professed  attach- 
ment to  Ki^tand,  and  declared  their  enmity  to  France.    They 
eveft  renewed  their  treaties  with  Britain,  and  demanded  assis- 
taooetoMve  the  French  from  the  Indian  territories.    To  avail 
tiieflifetvesof  these  professions,  the  British  governors  sent  ma- 
jor Washington,  with  four  hundred  Virginians,  to  occupy  a  post 
on  the  iiknks  of  the  Ohio.    That  officer  erected  a  fort  to  de- 
fend Unscif,  until  an  expected  re-enforcement  should  arrive 
from  Mew-York.    De  Viller,  a  French  commander,  marched 
with  nine  hundred  men  to  dislodge  Washin^torl ;  but  first  sum- 
moned the  Vii^inians  to  evacuate  a  fort,  which  was  built,  as  he 
asserted,  on  ground  belon^ng  to  the  French,  or  their  allies* 
Finding  his   intimation  disregarded,  he  attacked  the  place. 
Washington,  though  inferior  in  force,  for  some  time  defended 
hinnelf  vdth  great  vigour ;  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield 
to  Mipertdr  numbers.    He  surrendered  the  fort  by  capitulation, 
stipnkitihg  the  return  of  his  troops  to  their  own  country.    The 
Inaiaiais,  notwithstanding  their  recent  professions  and  contract, 
attaeked  and  plundered  Washington's  party,  .and'  massacred  a 
eoDsdenble  number. 

Afitrs  >rere  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  between  Ei^land  and 
Fhince.  The  French  were  persevering  in  a  system  ofeocroach- 
menf,  which  the  British  were  determined  no  longer  to  permit. 
It  now  flierefore  remained  for  France,  either  to  relinquiali  her 
nsurpations,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  injured,  or  to  support 
iojnttice  by  force.  As  she  appeared  evidently  resolved  to  em- 
bnce  the  latter  alternative,  both  nations  considered  a  rupture 
as  probable,  and  b^n  to  prepare  for  hostilities,  France  sent 
re-enforcements  ot  troops  to  America,  and  England  directed 
her  colonies  to  take  prc^per  measures  to  prevent  or  repel  the  ia* 
roads  of  the  enemy. 
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d^^P.       In  the  Intenml  state  of  British  America  there  were  circum- 

I.        stances  favourable  fo  the  progress  of  the  aggressors.     Each 

t^*^*>^^^settlement  had  separate  in terestSf  and  was  internalVy  divided 

1754.  into  different  faotions*  Sone  unseasonable  diaputes  between 
the  executive  government  and  popiilar  speakers  in  the  assem- 
blies, occupied  the  time  and  attention  which  the  muteal  inte- 
rests of  all  parties  required  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  conmion 
defence. 

When  the  British  parliament  met  in  1754*5,  hie  majesty'a 
speech,^  without  expressly  mentioning  the  probable  approach 
of  hostilities,  evidently  implied  a  conviction  that  thej  were  suf- 
flcienUj  probable  to  call  for  vigorous  precautioaary  measures. 
The  king  declared,  that  his  principle  view  was,  and  should  be, 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  and  secure  the  continuance  of  a 
general  peace ;  to  improve  the  present  advantages  of  tranqnil^ 
^ty  for  promoting  the  trade  of  nis  subjects,  and  protecting  thos^ 
possessions  which  constituted  one  great  source  of  their  wealth 
and  commerce.  In  voting  the  supplies,  parliament  made  pro* 
vision  for  more  than  the  peace  establishment  of  land  and  sea 
forces.  Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  at  Brest,  and 
other  ports  of  France.  A  powerful  armament  was  equipping, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  intended  ibr  NOrUi  America,  thoogh 
the  French  government  continued  to  make  amicable  profiss- 
sions. 

1755.  Oq  the  25th  of  March  1755,  a  message  from  his  mqesty  in* 
gj^^  formed  parliament,  that  the  present  ntnation  of  affairs  rendered 
majesty  to  ^t  necessary  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  take 
pariia*  such  other  measures  as  might  best  tend*  to  secure  the  just  rt^ts 
meat.        and  possessions  of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel 

any  attempts  that  should  be  formed  against  his  majesty  and  his 
kingdoms.  A  loyal  and  suitable  address  was  returned  to  this 
message,  and  a  supply  voted  for  the  purpose  recommended. 
The  French  still  offisred  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  intended 
amit^,  and  adherence  to  treaties.  With  such  artifice  and 
duplicity  did  the  court  of  Versailles  conduct  itself,  that  ewen 
the  instrument  of  these  professions,  the  ambassador  at  the 
court 'of  London  believed  his  employers  to  be  sincere  ;*  and,  on 
discovering  his  error,  repaired  to  his  own  country  and  upbraid- 
ed the  French  ministers  with  making  him  the  tool  of  their  dis* 
simulation. 

Persevering  in  deceit,  the  couK  of  Yersailtes  ordered  him  to 
return  to  Liondon,  and  give  fresh  assurances  of  its  peaceful  in- 
tentions. Undoubted  intelligence  now  arriving  that  a  strong 
armament  was  ready  to  sail  from  Rochefort  and  Brest,  aflKirdeS 
proofs  of  the  little  confidence  doe  to  the  French  professions  of 
picific  intentions*  The  court  of  London  in  vam  applied  to 
France  for  redress,  and  finding  her  fleet  destined  for  the  scenes 
of  her  continued  aggression,  naturally  and  justly  concluded  her 

*        >  See  state  pi^en  for  that  year.  »  See  Smollett^  vol.  ii.  p.  1^>. 
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iDientiofiM  tobe  hoBiile»  and  s^nt  a  squadron  iind«r  admiiftl  Bos-   omtP. 
caWen  to  wateh  the  motions  of ^lieeiiem/s fleet.    Having; sailed        I* 
toward  tfie  end -of  April  for  the  Amertoan  sess,  to  interoept  the  ^^^>^^^ 
annaoieB(y  be  reached  in  June  tke  coast  of  Keirfooiidland.     iSfSX 
The  Rrench  sqoadrao  anrived  about  the  «anie 'time  at  the  mouth  ^^P^- 
of  (he  mer  St.  Lawrence.    The  fo^  «o  pre?a|ent  on  those  ^^^'^' 
coasts,  prevented  the  fleets  from  seeing  eacn  other.    A  «gveat 
part  of  oDr  rival's  armament  escaped  up  the  river;  but  the  At- 
cide  and  Ljs,  two  ships  of  the  line,  with  lead  forces  on  board, 
beloBr separated fnitfunie'retft  of  the«fleet,£Bll  in  with  twoBritiah 
6bips;**andtAer«  vigonim  eng^ment  were  captared. 

Hik  >wi8  the  eommencement  of  •maritime  bostiitties;  «od,Com. 
were^we  to  overlook  pvecediitg  acta  of  the  French,  it  miglit  ap*  mence- 
pear  to  be  an  a(^resssoo  on  ouripart<;  but  the  &ot,  as  we  have  "^^"|  ^ 
seen*  was,  that^tbey  bad  for  ievemi  'jeors  encroached  on  oor  ^j^l^s  ^^ 
Ameridm  territonea :  we  bad  repeated lymf^plied  far  redress  bot 
in  vain ;  for  tbey  contiitted  and  increaaed  their  invasions.  Tbns 
they  bad'oommeBced  hostilitiea,  wbile  we  bad  ooljtiscd  fovea 
in  our  own  deHenee, 'to  woakiin -an 'armament  which  was  dos« 
tined  tn^ooppott  and  extendlheir  acts  of  injuatice.    It  is  aa-  ev  i^ 
dent  apmciple  aa««7  injorisproddnce,  thiat  injuries^iltempted 
naj  be  prevented,  and  therefore,ttbat«war  to  binder  an  attack, 
Is  as  lawfiil  «s  ^warto  lepel  or  pontsh  anitq«ry.    The  ^Frenob,  France 
however,  had  done  more  than  attempt,  thej  bad  inflicted  iM-^eAg' 
jor^,  and  iwere  cootinmig  in  the  aanre^ooorse;   eatiafactioD  S^*'^'^''- 
bavidg  been  dcmianded,  thej  ffave  no  redress;  therefore  force 
on  oor  part  ^as  mat  only  jostimble,' bat  neeesaarj.    'Hostilities 
beir^  on  the  sifde  of  England  jost,  the  condaetof  France  from 
the  peace  of  A«i*la4Hiapelle,  especiaily  her  eehemes  of  naval 
aggrandizemeitt,  and  the' vast  inoreaae  of  her  marine;  rendered 
it  expedient  that  we  should  endeaveor  chiefly  to  weaken  that 
|»irt  of  her  power  by  which  -we  might  be  most  annoyed*    Po* 
iicy  coftiGided  wtth  j«stioe*in  tKctating  an  attack  upon  her  ships ; 
this  was  really  no  more* than  making  repiisais  at  sea,  for  her 
s^gresaions  on  land.^     As  the  provocation  of  the  French  jus- 
ti^fied  reprisals^  pradeoce  required  that,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
raenytu  well  as  indemnify  ourselves,  they  should  be  as  exten- 
sive as*  possible.    The  court  of  London  formed  a  very  vigorous 
and  btfid  ^resolution:  it  issned  orders,  thot  «ll   French  ships.  Seizure  of 
whether  outward   or  homewanl  bound,  should  be  seised  and  the 
bnmght  into  fii^Ksh-barbours.    fTo  execnte  this  plan,  admirals  ^^^Jt 
of  the  Ugliest  cetebrfty  were  chosen,  mid  English  cruisers  were  ^^^   "  ' 
jvdiciMishr  disposed  in' every  station.    Thewgh  our  squadrons 
had  not  the  good  #ertane'by  fall  in^with  the  enemy,  oor  frigates 
and  stoops  were  so  saccessfol  in  annoying  the  French  trade, 
tbat  before  the  end  of  the  year,  tlwee  humlred  of  their  merchant 
-^ips,  foany  of  them  from  ot'Bomii^o  and  Marttnieo,e&tremeiy 
Ttcb,  nnd  eight  thoasond  of  their  saiiors,  were  taken*    TheSe 

*  The  Dtjokirk,  capt  (Utte  earl)  Hewe,  end  the  Befianoe,  capt.  Andrevr. 
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CHAP,   captures  not  onlj  deprived  the  French  of  a  f:reat  soorce  of 
^'       revenue  in  the  property  whidi  thej  contained,  but  of  a  great 
^^"^^"^^  body  of  seamen,  and  thus  were  extremely  advantageous  to  this 
^7$S,     country.    They  also  afforded  a  lesson  to  a  power  seekine  com- 
mercial, and  naval  aggrandizement,  ^at  no  policy  eould  more 
effectually  obstruct  such  an  object,  than  a  hostile  attack  on 
Great  Britain. 
The  English  and  their  colonies  began  regular  hostilities  in 
Campaign  America,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  French,  and  to  dispossess 
in  Ameri-  them  of  their  unjust  acquisitions.    In  thdiplan  of  operations  for 
cs.  the  campaign  1755  in  North  America,  it  was  proposed  to  at- 

tack the  enemy  on  the  confines  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  north,  their 
forts  on  the  lakes  in  the  west,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  in  the  south-west    Early  in  the  spring*  a 
body  of  troops  was  transported   from  New-England  to  Nova 
Scotia,  to  asttst  in  driving  the  French  from  their  encroachments 
on  that  province.    Colonel   Monckton  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  command   in  this  service.     Three  frigates  and  a 
sloop  were  sent  up  the  bay  of  Fundy,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Rous»  to  second  the  land  forces.    The  British  and  pro- 
Irincial  troops,  attacking  a  large  body  of  French  regulars,  Aca- 
dians,  and  Indians,  compelled  them  to  flv.    Thence  Monckton 
advanced  to  the  fort  of  Beausejour,  which  the  French  had  built 
on  British  ground.    Investing  it  on  the  12th  of  June,  he  in  four 
days  forced  it  to  surrender.    Changing  the  name  to  Cumber- 
land, he  secured  the  possession  by  a  garrison.    On  the  17th,  he 
reduced  another  fort;  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  was  the  chief 
magazine  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.    Captain  Rous,  no  less 
successful,  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  a  fort  which  they  had 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John.    These  successes  se- 
cured to  England  the  entire  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
had  been  so  long  disturbed  by  the  enemy* 

But  the  most  important  object  of  the  campaigii  was,  to  drive 
Hie  French  from  their  posts  on  and  near  the  Ohio.  The  strong^ 
est  fort  for  secdring  their  settlements  was  Du  Qoesne,  aeainst 
which  an  expedition  was  projected,  to  consist  of  British  and 
provincial  troops  under  general  Braddock.  This  commander 
arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  regiments  in  the  month  of  Feb^ 
ruary.  When  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  found  tha^ 
the  contractors  had  provided  neither  a  sufficient  Quantity  oj 
provisions  for  his  troops,  nor  the  reqainte  number  ot  carriage^ 
This  deficiency,  however,  might  have  been  foreseen,  if  propel 
inquiries  had  lieen  made  into  the  state  of  that  plantation.  "Thi 
Virginians,  attending  little  to  any  produce  but  tobacco,  did  nc^ 
raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and,  being  mo^ 
commodiously  situated,  for  water  carriage,  they  had  very  fe^ 
vehicles  of  any  other  kind.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  han^ 
abounded  in  corn,  in  carts,  waggons,  and  horses';  that,  tlier< 
fore,  would  have  been  the  fitter  colony  for  forwarding  militat^ 
operations.     Besides,  it  would  have  afforded  a  shorter  routi 
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bf  eqnaUy  prtcticable  roeds^  to   the   destined  place.    The 
choice  of  Virginia  considerabi  j  delayed  the  expedition.    Prom 
Pennsjlvaaia  the  cooimander  waa  at  length   sttppliedv  and ' 
enabled  to  march ;  but  a  fatal  obstacte  tm  success  stdl  remained     ^^^ 
in  the  character  of  the  general.    Braddock»  bred  in  the  English  GenenI 
gaaitfo,  was  w^l  versed  in  established  evolations*    Of  narrow  ^''^^^^* 
BDderstanding,  though  sufficiently  expert  in  customary  details, 
he  had  never  ascended  to  the  principles  of  militarr  science* 
Rigid  10  matters  of  discipline,  but  folly  as  often  for  the  display 
of  command  ao  the  performance  of  duty*  he  was  very  unpopu- 
lar among  the   soldiers.    Positive   and  self-conceited  in  opi- 
nioQ,  haughty  and  rq>olsive  in  manners,  he  closed  the  avenues 
to  information,    firave  and  intrepid,  be,  with   his  confined 
abilities^  might  have  been  fit  for  a  subordinate   station,  but 
evidently  had  not  the  power,  essential  to  a  general,  of  com« 
mandiog  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men.    The  creature 
af  cQstDm  and  authority,  he  despised  all  kinds  of  tactics  and 
warfare  which  he  had  not  seen  practised.    He  did  not  consider, 
that  the  same  species  of  contest  may  not  suit  the  plains  of 
Flandefs  and  the  fastnesses  of  America.    The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  written  his  instructions  with  his  own  hand,  and 
had  both  in  word  and  writing  cautioned  him  strongly  against 
ambuscade.    The  self-conceit  of  his  contracted  mind  suffered 
him  neither  to  regard  these  counsels,  nor  to  <;onsult  any  under 
his  command  respectins  American  warfiire*    The  Indians,  if 
well  disposed,  would,  nrom  their  knowledge  of  their  country 
and  their  eountrymen,  have -rendered  essential  service.    Dis- 
nstedy  however,  by  his  overbearing  behaviour,  most  of  them 
forsook  his  army.    On  the  IBth  of  June  he  set  off  from  Fort 
Comberlan€l,  and  marched  with  great  expedition  through  the 
vood^ ;  bat»  though  entreated  by  bis  officers,  neglected  to  ex- 
plore the  eeuntry.    On  the  Bth  of  July  he  arrived  within  tea 
miles  of  fort  On  Quesne,  still  utterly  regardless  of  the  situation 
er  dfspoeition  of  the  enemy.    The  following  day,  about  noon, 
as  he  was  passine  a  swamp  between  a  lane  of  trees,  he  was 
auddenly  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  bodies  of  French  and  In* 
dmas  concealed  in  the  wood.    The  general,  in  his  dispositions 
for  resistance,  showed  the  perseverance  of  his  obstinacy.    He 
vas  advised  to  scour  the  thickets  with  grape-shot,  or  with  In- 
dians and  other  light  troops ;  but  he  commanded  his  forces  to 
form  in  r^lar  order,  aa  if  they  had  been  advancinjg  i^ainst 
an  eaeaay  in  an  open  country.    His  soldiers,  perceiving  them* 
^vea  misted  into  an  ambuscade,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  which  was  soon  increased  by  the  fall 
of  most  of  their  officers,  at  whom  the  dexterous  Indian  marks- 
sieo  ImwI  chiefly  aimed.    The  general    fought  valiantly;  bat 
feceivii^  a  shot,  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  expired  in  a  few 
Wrs :  fto  awful  isstaace,  liow  little  mere  courage  and  forms 
^  tactics,  vnthout*  judgment  and  prudence,  can  avail  a  com- 
^^MUKter  in  chief  yfhen  he  is  employed  on  an  important  service. 
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CHikF.    Th«  pcovincial  troops  ad vancihj^,  frotn  the  rear,  snd  engfifine 
^       the  eneiaj,  gave  the  regulars  tiiitie  ta  recovov  their  spirits  ajid 
^*^*^  ranks*  aiui  thas  preserved  tliem  from,  total  destruction.    Not- 
^^^     withstanding;  this- support,  more  than  half  the  troops  were  cut  to 
pieces.    The  remains  of  the  armjr  D»ade  a  masterlj  retreat  to 
Vi^inia  under  colonel  Washington,  to  whose  skill  and  conduct 
U  was  «hieflnit  owing  d)at  they  wece  not  ovectaJlten  and  destroy- 
ed ;  but  they  thus  Becessariiy  \p(i  theweslseen  frontier  exposed 
to  the  French  and  Indians. 
Opera.,         The   same  general   object,  waa  atteopted   fnxa  the  more 
tioM  on     northern  provinces :  tlience  tt  was  propo^d  to  dispossess  the 
French  of  tlie  cordon  of  focts  erected  between  and  alon£  the 
lakes.    Geacral  Shirley,  who  had  saeceeded  Braddock,. ordered 
the  surviving  troopa  to  march  fram  Virginia  to  New-Yo^k,  that 
they  might  join  the  northcni  forces.    An  expedition  wais  accor^ 
dingly  iwdertakea  against  two  of  the  prtncipa)  forts ;  one  at 
Niagara,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  other  at  Crawn 
Point,  near  lake  Champlain.    Cbeneral  William  Johnson,  who 
having  long  resided  in  the  interiof  parts  of  the  province  of 
New^York,  had  learned  the  language  and  gained  Ibe  aife^ctiuns 
of  the  Indians,  was  appointed  to  command  against  Crown  Point. 
On  the  lBtt»  of  August  the  general  besan  his  march,  and  was  by 
4ie  Indians  exact! jr  infom«l  of  the  dtspodtion  of  the  enemy. 
'   He  found^baron  lueskaa  proceeding  againi^t  him  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops.    An  advanced  party.of  British  provincials  and 
friendly  Indians,  being  attacked  by  the  Fnench  su&red  consl^ 
derably  befora  the  •  rest  of  the  army  arrived ;  but  Johndun^  ha v- 
iog  come  up  with  tlie  main  bodv,  engaged  and  completely  de- 
fb^ed  the  French  forces^  of  whom  wiinost  one  thousand  were 
killed. 

Aatumn  being  now  far  advanced,  it  was  considered  as  too 
late  iti  the  season  to  attack  Crawn  Point,  and  the  troops  retired 
to  quarters. 

.  Snirley  himself  headed  the  expedition  to  Niagara ;  but  the  de- 
feat of  Braddock  had  damped  the  spirits  of  the  provincials,  and 
even  of  the  Biitish  troops,  so  that  not  a  few  deserted*    It  vvas  j 
the  middle  of  August  before  he  could  collect  a  force  sufficient  | 
for  his  purpose ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  number  of  his 
men  to  guard  the  fort  of  Oswego,  on  the  western  confines  oC 
New^York,  lest  the  French  should  seize  it,  and  intercept  his  re- 
turn.   There  also  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  provisions  till  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Sentember.    The  autumnal  rains  being  now  set  | 
in,  many  of  the  Inaiaus  deserted  the  army.    It  was  determined 
in  a  council  of  war,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  they 
should  defer  the  projected  expeditioa  till  the^ following  season. I 
Shirlev,  therefore,  leaving  a  garrison  of  700  men  at  Oswego,  re-j 
turned  to  Albany. 

Thus,  in  the  campaign  17^5,  the  general  object  was*  to  tUsA 
lodge  the  French  from  their  usurped  possessions  in  Amerioaj 
This  purpose  was  attempted  on  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia  witl^ 
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tage,  but  withoot  ultimate  or  material  effect ;  and  a^nst  their       '* 
encroachmeota  on  the  confines  of  Virginia,  not  only  without  sue-  ^^^^^^^^ 
C€SS|  bat  with  grievous  disaster :  and,  on  the  whole,  this  cam-    ^^^^• 
paigo  in  America  was  unfortunate  to  Britain.    Our  losses  in 
that  qaarier  of  the  world,  however,  were  amply  compensated  bj 
the  decisive  blow  which  was  struck  in  Europe,  against  the  trad^ 
and  ship^^  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  contending  parties  were  actively  employed  Negotiiu 
in  interesting  neighbouring  princes  in  their  respective  causes.  ^^*"''* 
France,  in  conformity  to  her  general  plan  of  naval  a^randtze- 
ment,  bent  her  most  strenuous  efforts  to  inspire  Spain  with  a 
jeaiqaay  of  the  English,  and  to  render  her  inimical  to  this  coun^ 
try;  bat  Spain  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  well  affected  to  Bri- 
tain. Fefuinand  VI.  was  chiefly  desirous  of  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  i  of  rousing  his  people  from  the  lethargic  indolence  un- 
der which  they  hacT so  long  laboured ;  of  propagating  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  encouraging  manufactures  and  commerce.  His 
ablest  and  most  confidential  adviser  in  these  projected  improve- 
ment^ was  Don  Bicardo  Wail,  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extraction, 
respe^ed  for  political  ability,  ana  froiofi  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London.  The  minis-  Friendly 
terbesfowed  great  pains  in  learning  the  nature  and  processes  ^dupoAj. 
the  mano&ctnres  and  merchandise  which  had  so  much  aggran-  ^".<^* 
dized  England;  and  communicating  his  various  observations  ^^^"^ 
to  his  master,  convinced  the  monarch  ^at,  commercially  and 
politically,  an  amicable  intercourse  with  Britain  was,  and  would 
be,  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  Spain.  These 
were  sentiments  which  the  catholic  kin?  continued  to  che- 
rish ;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out,  the  ^ench  ministers  pro^ 
fessed  to  Ferdinand  a  desire  of  an  accommodation,  but  insisted 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  in  America  should  be  a  preliminary. 
The  Spanish  king  appeared  not  averse  to  the  office  of  mediator; 
but  the  British  minister  stated,  that,  however  willing  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  to  accept  of  Spain  as  an  umpire,  he  could  not 
agree  to  tile  proposed  preliminary,  without  hazarding  the  whole 
British  interests  in  America.  Wall,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  affairs  between  the  two  powers,  seconded  these 
arguments,  and  Spain  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  impartiality  in 
the  contest. 

With  other  powers  the  negotiations  of  France  were  more  * 
successfal.  Overtures  were  made  to  German  princes  for  sue* 
cours,  which  implied  an  intention  of  attacking  the  electoral  do- 
nunioos  of  the  King  of  England.  Hanover  nad  evidently  no 
coacem  in  the  disputes  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
was,  respecting  France,  in  a  state  of  absolute  neutrality.  The 
design  of  invading  that  country  was  ^vioosly  unjust,  and  con* 
txary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  French,  however,  knowing 
the  predilection  of  George  for  his  native  dominions,  thought 
that,  to  protect  them,  he  would  make  great  sacrifices  of  flfe 
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British  claims  in  America.  Aware  of  their  desigh8»  his  Briiaa- 
nic  majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hease-Cas- 
sel,  for  the  employment  of  eight  thousand  troops  in  the  service 

1755.  of  the  king  whenever  they  m^ht  be  wanted.  An  alliance  was 
Subwdiaiyj^lg^j  concluded  with  Elizabeth  empress  of  Russia,  by  which  she 

'^  '^**     ^3g  to  hold  fifty-five  thousand  men  in  readiness  for  the  service 
of'his  Britannic  majesty. 

1756.  When  these  treaties  came  before  parliament,  they  underwent 
diaaiMed  a  very  able  discussion.  The  parties  in  parliament  were  at  this 
in  pallia,  ^jj^^  three ;  the  first  consisted  of  the  Newcastle  interest ;  the 
"^^"          second  waa  headed   by  Mr.  Fox,  with  powerful  connexions, 

which  were  fcN'med  and  combined  by  the  solid  and  masculine 
Mr.  Pitt,  ability  of  that  statesman ;  and  the  third  was  led  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  rested  for  support  on  superior  genius,  splendid  eloquence, 
a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  and  the  exalted  character  and  exten- 
sive popularity  which  these  qualities  commanded.  Ever  since 
the  final  downfall  of  the  pretender's  hopes,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Jacobites,  the  chief  offices  of  government  had  been  bestow- 
ed less  exclusively  upon  whigs,  than  during  the  first  thirty  years 
'Of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  secretary  of  state,  Mr,  Pitt  paymaster^ene- 
•  ral  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Leg^,  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  chancellor  of 

the  exchequer;  so  that  the  whig  connexion,  though  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  was  prime  minister,  did  not  monopolize  administra- 
tion, and  the  other  servants  of  his  majesty  did  not  always  coin- 
cide in  his  grace's  political  measures.     The  treaty  with  Russia 
was  very  severely  censured  by  Pitt  and  Legge,  as  producing  an 
enormous  expense,  from  which  Britain  could  derive  no  benefit, 
since  the  efforts  of  Russia  coald  not  be  employed  against  the 
French  in  North  America,  where  only  they  were  invading  our 
rights  and  possessions.^    The  Newcastle  party,  however,  ar- 
gued, that  tnis  danger  of  Hanover  was  incurred  from  her  con- 
nexion with  Britain,  without  any  act  of  her  own  :  and  that  it 
was  therefore  equitable  and  just  that  Britain  should  contribute 
towards  her  defence.    Or  this  ground,  the  treaty  was  approved 
by  a  great  majority,  and  Legge  and  Pitt  resigned  their  offices. 
Vigorous  preparations  were  now  making  for  war.     In  France, 
several  bodies  of  troops  moved  towards  the  northern  coasts,  and 
excited  in  £ngland  an  alarm  of. an  intended  invasion.     Ere 
long  it  appeared,  that  the  sole  design  of  France  was  to  divert 
our  attention,  while  site  meditated  a  blow  in  another  quar- 
ter. 
Expedi-        The  French  had  prepared  an  armament  in  the  Mediterrane- 
tionof      an:  at  Toulon,  twelve  ships  of  the  line  were  ready  in  April 
France       1756,  and  conveyed  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men  to  Minor- 
^^^    ca.    Landing  there  tltey  invested  Fort  St.  Philip  on  the  £5th  of 


>  Tliere  is  a  veiy  animated  deBcription  of  this  debate  in  a  letter  from  lord 
Orford.  See  Horace  Walpoie  to  General  Convav,  dated  Norembep  1 5? . 
1755.    Orfoid's  Works.' 
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Apnl.  'fhe  ntaisters  and  consuls  (>f  Englahd,  residing  iif  SdaUi  CHAP, 
and  Italj,  had  repeatedly  sent  ihteiligeneeto  govefnmeiU  ofthe        '- 
armftmeDlprepanng,  and  that  they  apprelieoded  Minorca  to  be  ^i^*^^*^^^ 
its  ol|^e^    fn  this  opinioh  the^  vTere  cdnfirmedi  bj  eertarn  in«     ^^756. 
fornatm  thftt  the  fleet  was  victualled  with  dnlj  two  months 
prmiioii,  and  c4Hi8e<jiientlj  could  not  be  designed  for  America* 
or  any  dhtast  expedition.    General  Blakeney,  goterfior  of  Mi- 
norca, ander  the  same  conviction,  repeatedly  represented  fio  the 
Brttiab  «histers»  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Philip, 
whidi  #as  the  chief  fortress  of  the  island.     No  steps,  how- 
ever*  were  fakijn  to  reinforce  the  general,  until  the  French  were 
absst  l9  jbirade  Minorca.    Convinced  at  lengdli  of  the  danger, 
mmt^  attealpted  measares  of  defence ;  #hich  were  neither 
eflectial  in  (brce,  nor,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  com- 
maader  wfee  was  intnisted.    The  French  fleet  now  consisted 
of  iftefen  ships  of  the  line,  well  equipped  and  manned.    TenByngse^t 
oalj  were  despatched  from  Britain,  and  under  the  conduct  ofjp^^*^ 
adiatnl  Byng,  who  had  never  acquired  a  character  sufficient 
to^Mlify  so  important  a  trust.    On  the  7th  of  April  they  sailed 
frssi  8(fllifead  tor  Qlbraitar.    The  admiral,  being  instructed  to 
inspire  whether  the  French  fleet  had  passed  the  Streigbts,  learn« 
ed  sl'fiftfaltar  that  the  enemy  had  actually  descended  upon 
MfiMvei*    He  wrote  to  the  admiralty,  that  if  he  had  been  sent 
IB  fiM^  be  coaid  have  prevented  the  French  from  effecting  a 
faaiduMi    He  complained  that  there  were  no  magazines  in  Oib- 
raltafMrftif Inlying  his  sciuadron  with  necessaries  ;  that  the  ca- 
rMrim  wharfs,  pits,  and  storehouses.  Were  entirely  decayed, 
sa  liait  lie  wou4d  hate  the  greatest  diflScnlty  in  repairing  his 
ships;  ftat  it  would  be  impolitic  to  attempt  the  relief  of  St. 
nidip,  as  it  coaid  not   be   saved  hot   by  a  land  force  strong 
raaaril  ta  raise  the  seige;  and  that  a   small  re-enforcemeht 
woawoahr  increase  the  number  of  men  who  must  fall  into  the 
haadaaf  tine  enemy.    This  letter  implying  a  charge  of  culpa* 
Ue  aqgtlgsuce  against  adaiinistratton,  and  a(so  anticipatiog  the 
fstsearrisce  of  hts  enterprise,  was  yi^rj  unpieastog  at  home,  and 
readandByag  odious  to  government. 

Tha  ^miral,  re*enforced  by  a  squadron  under  Mr.  Edge- 
cattb^  tefl  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May.^  Arriving  off  Minor- 
ca«  ha  tttteaipted  to  send  intelligence  to  general  Blalceney.  The 
Frewdif  fleet  now  appearii^,  he  formed  his  line  of  battle.  In 
tiie  ef^aniog  the  enemy  advanced  in  order,  bu<t  tacked  about  td 
|aki  llhe  weather-gage.  The  next  morning  both  advanced  to 
tfce  cwiflict.  ^ar-admirai  West,  second  ki  command,  attack- 
ed 1tte^ti%mj  with  such  force  as  soon  to  drive  fhetn  out  of  their 
Bat;  ko€  ha  was  not  supported  by  admit^al  Byng's  divbfon. 
He  adaftiraf,  though  his  own  sliip  had  90  guns,  and  was  well  declines 
aaancd  and  equipped,  kept  aloof.  His  captain  exhorted  him*^^^^^ 
labear  dowR  apoti  the  eneniy ;  bot  he  declared  his  resolution  ^^ 

French 
>  See  SmoUtet,  vol.  ii.  p.  ate.  fleet. 
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to  avoid  iht  error  of  admiral  Matthewg,  who,  ia  the  preceding 
war,  by  pushing  too  far  forward,  had  broken  the  line,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  enemy's  fire.    Such  precipitation  Byng 
was  determined  to  avoid ;  and,  indeed,  so  resolutely  did  he  ad- 
here to  his  cautious  plan,  that  he  really  did  not  engage.    I1ie 
French  admiral,  not  wishing  to  compel  a  closer  fight,  took  ad- 
vantage ef  Mr.  Byng*s  avoidance  of  rashaess,  and  retreated. 
Calling  a  council  of  war,  Byns  stated  his  own  inferioritv  to  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men  ;  with  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  impracticable,  and  that  it 
was  safest  to  retire  to  Gribraltar.    The  council  havin^t:  concur- 
red in  these  sentiments,  he  accordingly  did  retreat  to  Gibraltar; 
and  Minorca  thus  deserted,  after  a  very  gallant  defence  of  nine 
weeks  b^  general  Blakeney  and  his  vanant  band,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    The  admiralty,  informed  of  this  conduct, 
was  extremely  enraged  against  Byng.    How,  they  asked,  could 
he  ascertain  the  impracticability  of  defending  Minorca,  without 
trying  the  experiment^  Was  the  impression  made  by  West,  a 
proof  of  the  inferiority  of  our  naval  force  ?   Had  not  the  En- 
glish generally  prospered  from  adventurous  boldness  ?  Where 
was  the  danger  of  seconding,  instead  of  abandoning,  the  other 
division,  when  it  had  broken  the  enemy's  line  ?   Was  it  by  such 
avoidance  of  contest  that  England  had  attained  the   highest 
pitch  of  naval  glory?    These  sentiments  extended   from  the 
admiralty   over  the  whole  nation.    A   violent  popular  race 
arose  against  Byng.    This  predominant  passion,  said  by  the 
historians  of  the  time^  to  have  been  cherished  by  ministers,  in 
order  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  their  own  supineness, 
naturally  overlooked  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    Presum- 
ing him  guilty  without  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  the  alle^. 
ed   guilt,  the   nation,  by  anticipating,  perhaps  in  a  certain 
degree  produced,  the  sentence  which   he  afterwards   under- 
went.   Byng,  having  been  superseded,  was  brought  home  un- 
der arrest  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  Greenwich-hospital. 
He  was  tried  for  cowardice,  treachery,  and  not  having  done 
his  utmost.  Acquitted  of  the  two  first  charges,  he  was  condemn- 
ed on  the  last.    Great  intercessions  were  made  in  his  favour. 
and  even  by  the  court  which  sentenced  him,  to  procure  the  roy- 
al  mercy.    The    applications,   however,    were   unsuccessful  ; 
though  respited  for  a  time,  he  was  shot  on  the  14th  of  April 
1757.    Many,  who  did  not  pretend  to  vindicate  Byng  from  the 
charge  of  misconduct,  considered  his  fiill  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
numerous,  but  now  feeble  junto,  which  supported  the  measures 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.    Indeed  it  is  evident,  that,  whether 
Byhg's  conduct  (if  he  had  a  sufficient  force)  arose  from  timidi- 
ty, professional  ignorance,  or  gross  error  of  judgment,  it  was 
such  as  demonstrated  him  unfit  for  the  office  with  which  he  was 
intrusted^  and  consequently  was  disgraceful  to  those  ministers 


« See  Srooll^,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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xrho  bad  Mieeted  him  for  that  employineBt    As  he  never  had   CHAP, 
eatablished  a  high  character  as  a  naval  commander,  and  there        '- 
were  other  <Acers  who  had  attained   eminent  distinction,  it  ^^"^'^^^ 
was  alie;ged  that  the   choice  of  Bjng  arose   from    political     ^^^^- 
coDoezioD,  and  not  from  personal  character.    His  trial  and 
execution,  however,  if  they  for  a  time  diverted  the  public  at- 
tention, did  not  continae  to  abstract  it  from  the  conduct  of  ad* 
mimstrstion. 

N^otiatiens  had  still  been  going  on  between  the  courts  of 
LoBdoD  and  Versailles ;  but  the  king  of  England,  Trom  the  in- 
vasioo  of  Mifiorca,  considering  France  as  determined  to  reject 
sdi  amicable  overtures,  declared  war  in  May  1756,  and  publish-  Declark- 
ed  a  manifesto  stating  the  ground  both  of  its  justice  and  neces-  ^^^  <^ 
sitj.    In  die  following  month,  war  was  declared  by  France^*'* 
against  Britain. 

The  tnnsactions  in  America  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  were  Campai^ 
neither  advantageous  nor  honourable  to  England.    The  British  in  Aroeri- 
plaa  was,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  ^' 
comnanicatioii  between  Canada  and  Ontario;  to  reduce  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Grown  Point,  that  the  frontiers  of  New  York 
mig^  \m  delivered  from   the  danger  of  invasion,  and   Great 


firilain  might  become  master  of  lake  Champiain ;  to  detach  a 
body  of  troops,  by  this  river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of 
Caimda ;  ana  to  tiesiege  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  fortresses 


on  Che  Ohio.^  The  preparations,  however,  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  such  numerous  and  extensive  objects.  There  was 
great  tardinesa  in  despatching  troo|>s  from  England.  The  carl 
of  Losdonn,  appointea  commander  in  chief,  arrived  so  late  with 
his  artaament,  that  it  was  useless  for  the  whole  year.  Thus 
the  enemy  were  enabled,  not  only  to  be  better  provided  against 
fbtnre  attacks,  but  even  then  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The 
French  and  Indians  continued  to  molest  the  British  settlements 
with  UBpnaity.  Encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of  the  English 
fonees,  they  attacked  the  fortress  of  Oswego,  and  made  them- 
selves aiastera  of  i^  though  strongly  garrisoned.  The  earl  of 
LoudooD,  finding  himself  unable  to  act  offensivelv  that  year, 
employed  his  time  in  preparations  for  beginning  tne  following 
fampaigp  early,  and  with  great  force.  No  action  of  importance 
distii^;vished  the  naval  history  this  year.  Single  British  ships 
took  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war  belonging  to  tlie  enemy, 
hat  the  fleets  were  not  engaged  after  our  retreat  from  Minorca. 
The  most  ioiportant  acquisitions  to  this  country  were  attain- 
ed tbrooeh  privateers,  which  considerably  distressed  the  ene- 
mylitraide. 

Ia  the  hostilities  between  Britain  and  France,  other  countries  Alfiun  on 
BOW  became  involved.    His  Britannic  majesty  had,  as  we  have  ^^  <^>>^- 
aeco,  f4»mied  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  order  to  preserve  the  neu-  "*"*' 
trality  of  Hanover,  and  to  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  French 

>  Beo  Smpnet,  voL  ii.  p.  321. 
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CHAP*   forces.    Circui6staDcc8,  however,  speedily  gave  a  total  change 
^*        to  this  sjstem  of  alliance,  and  effected  a  confederacy  between 
^'^^^^^^^^  the  king  of  Britain  and  the  Prussian  Frederick,  who  was  the  op- 
'^'f^*     ponent  of  Russia.    These  engagements,  and  their  objects,  neces- 
sarily demand  a  short  review  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the 
Prussian  power  utider  that  extraordinary  man,  who  then  held 
the  sovereignty. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Branilenburgh  was  a  principality 
of  little  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  Tovrarils  its 
close,  its  sovereign  became  an  elector ;  and  in  the  beginniiq^  of 
Frederic  the  last  century,  a  king.  Frederick  William,  the  second  010- 
ll^of  Prus-  j||||.,*h  Qf  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  power  and  impor- 
tance of  his  kingdom,  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
ia  his  army.  He  established  a  military  force,  much  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  on  foot  under  his  predecessors ;  and  for  Med 
an  army,  with  the  most  perfect  discipline,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  tactics,  but  far  inferior  in  number  and  strength  to 
the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Indeed,  his  domi- 
nions could  not  supply,  much  less  maintain,  a  very  powerful  ar- 
my. His  soil  was  unfruitful,  his  population  was  scantr»his  peo- 
ple were  poor,  and  his  revenue  was  inconsiderable.  These  were 
the  narrow  resources  which,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  William, 
fiell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  and  successor,^  Frederick  11.  But 
Frederick  had,  in  his  genius  and  spirit,  resources  which  supplied 
tbe  political  and  physical  wants  of  his  kingdom :  he  was  a  man 
born  to  rendei*  a  small  state  great. 

The  "house  of  Brandenbui^  had  ancient  claims  to  the  two 
princi|»alitie3  of  Silesia,  almost  as  great  in  extent,  and  fully 
equal  in  value,  to  half  its  dominions.  The  claim  was  in  itself 
intricate.  Austria  asserted  with  truth,  that  Brandenborgh  had 
yielded  Silesia  for  an  equivalent;  but  Frederick  denied  that  his 
predecessor  possessed  the  power  of  ceding  that  territory ;  al- 
leging besides,  that  no  equivalent  had  been  received ;  and  that 
the  consideration  given,  was  totally  inadequate.  As  Austria 
altogether  reprobated  this  construction  of  the  treaty,  Frederick 
bad,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VU  invaded  Silesia ; 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  then  engaged  with  so  many 
enemies,  and  unable  to  defend  Silesia  effectually,  had  ceded  it 
at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  to  the  Prussian  kins.  Hos- 
ttlfties  being  again  renewed  between  Maria  Teresa  and  Frede- 
rick, a  second  peace  was  concluded  at  Dresden  in  1745,  in  which 
the  kirfg  of  Prussia  dictated  the  terms,  and  Silesia  was  renoun- 
ced more  solemnly  than  before.  The  empress-queen,*  consi- 
dering the  valuable  province  of  Silesia  as  not  restored  by  her 
justice,  but  extorted  from  her  weakness,  had  scarcely  ^ttled 
this  peace,  before  she  be^an  to  project  schemes  for  its  recovery. 
In  174G,  she  formed,  with  the  cotfrt  of  Petersburgh,  a  treaty 

>  See  Gillies's  Frederick,  p.  62. 
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.  vfaich  waa  oitensivelj  defensive,  but  really  offensive.  Bj^a  S6« 
cret  article  it  was  provided^  that  if  his  Prussiao  majesty  should 
attack  die  esipress-queeD,  the  empress  of  Russia,  or  the  republic  ^ 
of  Poiandy  the  aggression  should  be  considered  as  a  breach  ef  ^^^* 
the  treatr  of  Dresden ;  the  right  of  the  empress-queen  to  Si* 
iesia,  ceded  b?  that  treaty,  should  revive ;  and  the  cimtractiog 
parties  shoold  mutually  furnish  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
to  re-invest  the  empress-queen  with  that  duchy.  Poland,  with- 
out actually  signing  this  treaty,  was  understood  to  accede  to  its 
conditions. 

Aiiertbe  peace  of  Atx-la-Chapelle,  the  empressH]ueen  hadM«iiftTe. 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  internal  improvement  of  ^^r^""!^ 
coBJitrf,  especially  to  the  increase  of  her  military  strength.    ^ 
This  engine  of  power  she  promoted  by  a  judicious  choice  of 
oScers, libeml  encouragement  to  her  troops,  and,  above  all,  by 
her  rare  and  happy  talents  of  exciting  in  those  who  approached 
ber  persoBj  zeal,  emoUtion,  exertion,  and  a  resolution  to  en-^ 
coonter  every  risk  in  order  to  obtain  her  favour.^    She  rendered 
her  army  mach  more  perfect  and  formidable  than  any  force  had 
before  been  under  the  house  of  Austria :  and  while  thus  making 
preparatioiis  at  home,  she  was  not  idle  abroad,  she  employed 
her  otnost  eKirts  to  embroil  the  king  of  Prussia  widi  the  court 
of  Pelefsbaff;h«  and  made  rapid  though  secret  progress  in  her 
undertaking.    The  politics  of  Maria  Teresa  were  at  this  time 
chiefly  directed  by  count  Kaunitz,  who  for  so  many  years 
served  the  house  of  Austria  with  distinguished  zeal  and  alulity. 
Kaunitat,  anxious  to  gratify  his  mistress  by  the  recovery  of  Kaunitz. 
Stiesia,  was  aware  that  the  loss  of  that  province,  and  the  ag* 
giaodiz^ment  of  Frederick,  had  been  materially  promoted  by 
the  war  between  Austria  and  France.    While  the  courts  of  Yer* 
satiiea  and  Berlin  continued  connected,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  enpress-queen  to  execute  her  designs  of  humbling 
Frederick  a|id  exalting  herself.    Investigating  the  history  and 
interests  of  Austria,  Kaunitz  saw  that  her  diasentioas  with 
France,  ber  most  powerful  neighbour,  had  been  the  greatest 
obatacle  to  the  gratification  of  her  ambition.    He  knew  also, 
that  the  house  of  Anstria  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  on  the 
continemt  IP  the  aggrandizement  of  France.    The  French  and 
Aaatrsam  sovereigns  had  been  rivals  from  the  time  of  Francis 
L  and   Charies  Y.    Kaunitz  projected  a  sacrifice  of  ancient 
rivafej  i»  present  interest,  by  eflBBCtiog  an  alliance  with  France, 
flaviag  ifl»preased  4N1  the  empress-queen  the  justness  and  force 
«f  hiariewa,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Yer- 
saillef;.     Qualified  by  the  depth  of  his  genius  for^  conducting 
aajjgreat  or  difficult  business,  he  was  by  other  qualities  as  weU 
as  ioa  ministerial  talents,  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  acquire  ascen- 
dency at  the  court  of  France.    Yersatile,  capable  of  aecom<» 
^aodating  himself  to  any  characters  or  humours  which  it  suited 

« laflies'fl  Frederick,  p.  307. 
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CHAP,  his  purpose  to  conciliate,  he  greatly  resemUeda  Freodi  conr- 
^'  tier.  In  his  taste  and  manners  as  tiifling.  as  be  was  in  bis  un- 
derstanding and  political  views  profound,  be  could  match  a 
Frenchman  in  either  his  frirolity  or  strength.  Having  esta- 
blished his  influence  at  Versailles,  he  employed  it  in  promoting 
his  grand  prcject  of  confederacy.  He  represented  to  the 
Frendi  ministers,^  **  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  the 
"  French  ought  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
''the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia,  and  a  number  of  petty 
"princes,  who  studiously  sowed  dissention  between  the  great 
■^  powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  benefit  themselves.  Excited 
**  by  their  artifices,  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  were 
"continually  cont^ving  schemes  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
"hurtful  to  both  ;  whereas,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  just 
"policy,  they  ought  rather  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  public 
"conduct,  as  would  remove  every  ground  of  difference  or 
"jealousy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  solid  and  permanent 
"  peace.***  The  novelty  of  this  plan  of  politics  at  first  appear- 
ed extravagant  to  the  court  of  France,  which  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  consider  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  as 
rivals;  but,  on  maturely  weighing  the  propositions,  they  be- 
came more  disposed  for  their  reception.  Besides  the  many 
continental  advantages  which  Kaunitz  from  time  to  time  stated 
as  about  to  accrue  from  this  plan,  they  would  be  able,  by  amity 
with  Austria,  to  direct  die  principal  part  of  their  force  against 
Britain. 

Meanwhile,  France  ui^ed  the  king  of  Prussia  to  assist  her 
in  invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  King  George  applied 
to  the  empress-queen  to  send  to  the  Low  Countries  a  certain 
number  of  men  stipulated  by  treaty,  which  she  declared  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  spare  lor  that  purpose,  as  she  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  electorate,  our  king  proposed  to  Prussia  a  treaty 
for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  Germany.  Frederick  thought 
this  proposition  more  adviseable  than  a  renewal  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  A  trea- 
ty was  accordingly  concluded  between  Britain  and  Prussia  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1756,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves*  not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any  nation  to 
enter  or  pass  through  Germany,  but  to  secure  the  empire  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  maintain  its  fundamental  laws  and 
constitutions.  The  court  of  France  appeared  to  believe  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  a  subordinate  prince  who  was  bound  to  ece^ 
cute  the  mandates  of  Versailles.  Informed  of  Frederick'^  trea- 
ty with  England,  the  French  courtiers  and  ministers  were  so  ar- 
rogant and  insolent,  as  to  cbaige  hini  with  defection  from  his 
ancient  protector.^ 


AlHance 

between 

Britun 

and 

Pfusina: 


*  See  Gillies's  Frederick,  p.  209.  >  Paper  Office,  vol  i.  p.  39- 

3  KiDg  of  Ifrussia's  History  of  the  Seven  Years  War. 
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KaniHlB  umiktii  this  was  the  proper  time  fer  obtainins  the  de»   CKAP. 
ned  lAliaBM  with  FraBce^and  accordingly  the  treaty  was  con-       '* 
ckideA  OD  <fce  9th  of  Majr  1756.    This  famous  confederacy,  an-  ^^^"^^^^ 
nonnead  as  the  union  of  the  great  ^wers,  contained  a  mutual .  ^^^^' 
proauK Mween  the  contracting  parties,  of  reciprocally  assistin^^!^^ 
each  eCher  with  twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  case  either  off  and  Aus- 
tfaeai  ilMNild  lie  attacked.    The  czarina,  being  applied  to  by  the  tria. 
now  allied  pswera,  readily  acceded  to  a  confederation  calculated 
to  pf  emote  the  proiects  formed  between  her  and  Maria  Teresa 
in  17461    As  the  depression  of  the  power  of  England  was  the 
olgeet  which  France  sought  by  her  encroachments  in  North 
AaieriGa,  and  the  cause  of  the  war  between  these  two  nations^ 
so  (fae  depression  of  Prussia  was  the  object  that  Austria  sought 
tkroudi  ner  alliances  with  the  other  great  empires,  which  in- 
folfei  in  war  the  whole  continent  of  Korope.    The  elector  of 
8sxonjr»  (kiBg  of  Poland,)  though  he  professed  neutrality,  really 
jsiaed  m  ike  designs  acainst  Prussia.    Frederick,  one  part  of 
whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  in  pay  spies  at  every  court  whose 
detigBB  ft  imported  him  to  know,  was  accurately  informed,  not 
only  of  Hie  (iqjects,  but  the  plans  of  the  allied  potentates,  and 
madeingsroes  preparations  for  defending  himself  and  his  king- 


Msiia  Teresa  collected  magazines,  and  assembled  two  ar- 
mies ia  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  king  of  Poland  under  pre-* 
teace  of  exercising  his  soldiers,  drew  together  sixteen  thousand 
■en,  and  occupied  the  strone  post  of  Pima  in  Saxony.  The 
RassiiiM  formed  a  camp  of  iiny  thousand  men  in  Livonia.  Per- 
ceiviiig  these  hostile  preparations,  Frederick  demanded  catego- 
rically of  the  empress-oueen  whether  she  meant  to  keep  or  to 
violate  the  peace.  If  she  meant  the  former,  nothing  would  sa* 
tisfV  Mni,  but  a  clear,  formal,  and  positiTO  assurancci  that  she 
bad  Qo  iDtention  of  attacking  him  either  this  year  or  the  next 
He  declared  that  he  sliould  deem  an  ambiguous  answer  a  de- 
maciatHm  of  war,  and  attested  heaven  that  the  empress  alone 
vQold,  HI  that  event,  be  responsible  for  the  blood  spilt  and  alt 
the  rtiiwial  conaequences.  To  this  demand,  requiring  so  short 
»d  diiwei  an  answer,  a  long,  indirect,  and  evasive  reply  was 
rctmmed  by  Kaunitz.  The  evident  intention  was,  to  compel 
Ffedcnck  to  commence  hostilities.^  Seeing  war  unavoidable, 
the  Frwnan  hero  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow ;  but,  before 
te  proeecded,  intimated  to  Maria  Teresa,  that  he  considered 
Enoltifls  answer  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
To  cover  Brandenborgh,  and  carry  the  war  into  Bohemia,  it  Frederic^ 
»■  ■tceasary  to  secure  the  command  of  Saxony;  because, ^^'•des 
he  became  master  of  that  electorate,  its  sovereign  might  ^^^"7* 
rp€  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  cut  off  his  intercourse 
his  own  dominions,  and  discomfit  his  expedition.  Frede- 
rick, accordingly,  in  August,  entered  Upper  Saxony,  and  took 


« See  Gllfies's  FredericV,  p.  216. 
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poftsession  of  Dresden  the  capital  He  bad  already,  tbroa|^  his 
spies,  procored  copies  of  the  negotiations  between  ijtie  kin^  of 
Polana  and  the  two  imperial  powers ;  but,  wishing  to  manifest 
their  designs  to  the  world,  and  aware  that  the^  would  declare 
the  alleged  papers  to  be  forgeries,  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  find  the  originals.  For  that  purpose,  he  carefully  ransacked 
the  Saxon  archives,  and  at  length  found  the  desired  docttments.^ 
Having  thus  procured  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  in- 
'  tended  partition  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  published  them  to 
the  world,  to  expose  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  justify  his 
own  conduct.  The  Saxon  army  being  so  strongly  posted  at 
Pirna  that  Frederick  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  their 
lines,  he  blocked  them  up  with  one  division  of  his  army,  and 
with  another  marched  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  relief  under  general  Braun.  He  attacked  them  on 
the  first  of  October,  though  greatly  superior  ih  number,  at  Lowo- 
sitz  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and,  completely  defeating 
them,  forced  tliem  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  succouring  the  Sax*- 
ons.  Frederick,  with  his  victorious  troops,  returned  to  the 
blockade  of  Pirna.  The  Saxons,  beine  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  now  deprived  of  aul  hopes  of  assistance,  re- 
solved to  attempt  their  escape ;  but  in  making  the  experiment, 
being  surrounded  by  the  Prussians,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  their  way  through  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Having  thus  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  for  this  cam- 
paign, and  the  season  being  far  adyanced,  Frederick  placed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  people  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  campaign  1756.  The  loss  of  Minorca,  followed  by  the  in- 
activity in  America,  excited  general  indignation^  Addresses 
praying  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes,  were 
presented  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom*  Mi- 
nisters were  loudly  accused,  as  being,  by  their  incapacity  and 
disunion,  the  sources  of  our  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  great  discord  prevailed  in  the  calnnet  Though  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Fox's  abilities,  he  by  no  means  regarded  him  with  confi- 
dence and  favour.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  band,  far  from  ap- 
proving the  particular  measures,  and  farther  still  the  general 
conduct,  of  his  coliea^es,  disdained  to  continue  the  tool  of  so 
feeble  a  junto,  and  resigned  his  employment.  I1ie  public  loudly 
called  for  sacrificing  an  inefficient  combination  to  the  highest 
individual  genius,  and  for  bringing  Mr.  Pitt  into  office.    The 

>  It  was  here  that  Frederick  found  the  secret  aiticles  of  the  treaty  of 
Petenburgfa,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  concluded  between  Aus- 
tria  and  Russia  against  Prussia,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Dresden ;  with  a 
reference  to  a  partition  treaty  made  between  the  powers  before  that  peace : 
which  treaty  of  Petersburffh  was  in  eflfcct  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Po- 
land. 
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dvke  of  Kewcasfle  resigned.    Mr.  Pitt,  in  N^Tember,  1756,  was   CHAP, 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state ;  Mr.  Legse,  chancellor  of    ^-^ 
the  exdiequer;  and  the  dnke  of  Devonshire,  nrst  lord  of  the**^"^^^*^ 

His  nugeatj,  deurons  of  making  great  efforts  in  Germany,  in  ^^^^^^^ 
hb  speech  to  the  house  took  notice  of  the  onnataral  union  be«  nUnlster. 
tween  France  and  Austria,  which  he  considered  as  threatening  Parlia. 
the  sabversion  of  the  empire,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pro«  °>^n^ 
testaat  interest  on  the  continent.    He  called  on  parliament  to 
enable  bin  lo  use  eflfectual  efforts  against  such  pernicious  de- 
signs.   Sooi^  after,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message  to  the  house, 
ofwbich  the  substance  was,  **  that,  as  the  formidable  prepara- 
"  tions  and  vindictive  designs  of  France  were  evidently  bent 
^  a^inst  fats  majesty's  electoral  dominions,  and  the  territories  of 
*bi8  good  ally  nie  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  confided  in  the 
**  Zealand  affection  of  his  faithful  commons,  to  assist  him  in 
"*  forming  and  roaintainine  an  army  of  observation  for  the  just 
''and  necessary  defence  of  the  same,  and  to  enable  him  to  ful- 
l's! his  onga^ments  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  the  security 
''of  the  empire,  and  the  support  of  their  common  interests." 
In  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  message  was  discussed,  ^ 

stroi^  objections  were  made  to  an  interference  in  continental 
politics*  It  was  asserted,  that  It  was  neither  the  duty  ^nor  inte- 
rest of  England,  to  exhaust  its  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of 
Hanover ;  and  that  Austria  herself,  notwithstanding  her  recent 
alliance  with  France,  would  not  suffer  that  power  to  acquire  a 
permanent  footing  in  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  viewing  the  course 
of  French  policy,  showed  that  the  main  obfect  of  Prance  had 
lone  been  the  depression  of  England.  Perceiving  distant  as 
well  as  immediate  consequences,  he  Contended  that  continental 
acquisitions,  by  increasing  her  power  and  revenue,  would  ulti* 
mately  render  her  more  dangerous  to  this  country.  He  had 
disapprwed  of  various  treaties  and  subsidies  that  had  been 
formed  and  granted  in  the  present  reign  on  account  of  Hanover 
solely,  and  without  any  advantage  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia  had  for  its  object  the  balance  of 
power,  now  endangered  by  the  confederacy  between  France  and 
the  two  empresses.  Adherence  to  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  England.  Hanover  was  endangered  on  ac- 
count of  Britain ;  it  was  therefore  just  that  from  Britain  she 
should  receive  protection.  Besides  by  employing  the  forces  of 
Prance  in  Europe,  we  weakened  her  exertions  in  America. 
Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  request 
of  tbe  message ;  it  was  received  by  the  majority  of  the  house 
with  great  approbation,  and  suitable  supplies  were  voted. 

Thou^  parliament  had  shown  itself  eager  for  the  visorous     1757. 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  had  in  its  votes  made  very  liberal  Diseen- 
provisions  for  the  year;  yet  there  was  still  a  want  w  hariho- j«'>*^. 
ny  in  his  majesty's  councils.    The  whig  confederacy  sought  an  ^* 
exclusive  direction  ia  the  administration  of  affairs*    Mr.  Pitt 
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CHAP,   would  not  sacrifice  hig  own  opinions  and  meadurea  to  those  of 
'*        the  party.    The  Newcastle  combination  was  most  agreeable  to 
^i^'^'"'^'' the  king,  and  willing  to  go  the  greatest  lengths  in  gratifying 
1757.     his  electoral  partialities.    Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  principles  and  system 
or  continental  interference,  considered  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  the  British  crown  and  nation/  and  not  the  prepossessions  ai 
the  elector  of  Hanorer.*     He  did  not  at  that  time  conceive 
that  so  great  a  force  was  necessary  to  act  in  Gerouiny,  as  the 
Mr.  Pitt     king  and  the  Newcastle  interest  thou^t  requisite.    Beii^  in- 
oiBmiasedsg^^ililg  on  this  subject,  he  and  his  friend  and  supporter  Mr. 
Legge,   were  dismissed  Yrom  their  offices.     Ouriog  seYeial 
months  there  was  no  r^olar  administration.    A  coaittioii  was 
proposed  between  Mr.  vox  and  the  Newcastle  party^;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  it  would  be  evidently  inef- 
fectual.   The  Newcastle  adherents  saw,  that  the^  could  now 
only  possess  a  share  of  the  government  by  suffering  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs  to  be  Tested  in  superior  ability.    Number- 
less addresses  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  beseeching  him 
to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt.     Party  spirit  appeared  e^ctingoished ; 
all  voices,  without  one  dissonant  murmur,  were  unitiSl  in  his 
praise..     Mr.  Fox,  in  this  state  of  circumstances,  knowing  it 
would  be  vain  for  him  to  contend  with  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  which  was  eagerly  and  loudly  soliciting  the  sovereign 
to  niace  Pitt  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  with  mudi  prudence 
and  judgment  advised  the  king  to  comply  with  the  public  de- 
ls agftin     sire.    Mr.  Pitt  was  again  made  principal  secretary  of  state, 
appoint    and  now  become  prime  minister  of  England.     This  appoint- 
^*  ment  of  a  chief  minister,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 

Brunswick  administration  of  Britain.  From  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  the  highest  offices  of  state  had  been  uni- 
formly held  by  members  of  the  whig  party.  Mr.  Pitt,  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  favoarable  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  orisinal  whigs,  was  not  a  member  of 
any  confederacy,  and  owed  his  promotion  to  himself  only. 
He  commanded  party.  His  elevation  manifested  the  power 
which  the  people  never  fail  to  possess  in  a  free  and  well  coo- 
•tituted  government.  Personally  disaereeable  to  the  kinr,  un- 
supported by  any  aristocratical  confederacy,  he  was  cal^  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  in  a  situation  of  great  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  to  be  the  chiefs  manager  of  British  affiurs. 

■  Smottet,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

>  This  10  a  difference  very  evident  between  thec(Mitinental  engagements 
advised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many  of  those  encouraged,  or  at  least  amed  to, 
by  former  ministers,  botli  of  George  11.  and  his  father.  The  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, sir  Robert  Walpole,  earl  Granville,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastke, 
Gdncluded  treatiea,  the  exclusive  objeots  of  which  were,  Gerroao  poliCicB, 
and  the  security  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  though  it  embraced  Hano- 
ver in  its  compass,  yet  had  for  its  object  me  humiliation  of  France,  and  the 
prosperity  of  England. 

>  Mr.  LejTge  was  restored  to  his  office  of  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer; 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  ms  again  made  fifst  tod  of  the  treasury;  lord  Au- 
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His  apimBtBeiit  was  also  an  epoch  in  the  hiatarj  of  the  war ;  CHAP. 
as  from  the  tine  that  he  was  firmly  estahltshed  in  oAce,  and       I. 
his  plans  were  |Nit  into  execntion,  mstead  of  disaster  and  dis-  v^v^ 
grace,  saocess  and  glory  followed  the  British  arms.  1757. 

In  the  cantfiaign  1757,  however^  the  wisdoas  and  eneigr  of  Cunpai^ 
Mr.  Pitt  were  employed  too  late  to  operate  effectually.     Fldsin  Ameri- 
sammer  the  earl  of  lioadoon,  instoid  of  attacking  Crown  Point,  *^ 
as  had  been  expected,  undertook  an  expedition  to  Oape  Breton 

2;aiBst  Loaisboni^.  Admiral  Holboume  arrived  at  Halifax  on 
e  96  of  l«t]^,  with  a  squadron  of  tranports  for  conveying  the 
troops  coBsisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men.  Small  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  one* 
my  befbre  the  annament  sailed,  brought  the  unwelcome  intel- 
ljgence»  that  ten  thousand  land  forces*  of  which  six  thousand 
were  rmlara,  were  stationed  at  Louisbourg;  that  seventeen 
ships  ofthe  line  were  moored  in  the  harbour;  and  that  the 
frrtreaa  was  pl6»tifullv  supplied  with  provisions  and  roilitanr 
stores.  Inlbnned  of  these  particulars  Lord  Loudoun  resolved  U» 
psetpone  the  expeditioD;  so  that  in  fact  nothing  was  either 
efected,  or  even  attempted,  that  year,  by  the  army  under  his 


Whne  Londoun  was  absent  at  Halifax,  MontcaHn  the  French 
commander  in  chte(  extended  the  enemy^  possessions  in  the 
back  settlemests,  which  It  had  been  their  principal  object  to 
increase.  He  attacked  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  George  ;  and  by  this  accession  to  their 
former  advaotages,  the  French  acquired  the  entire  command 
'  of  the  extenaive  chain  of  lakes  that  connects  the  two  great 
rivers  St»  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  and  that  forms  a  grand  line 
bath  of  coBsmnnication  and  division  between  the  northern  and 
sou  them  parts  of  this  vast  continent*  Thus  in  1757  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  continued  to 
decline. 

Admiral  Holboume,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off 
Lottisbmirg ;  and,  being  re-enforeed  with  four  more,  attempted 
to  dmw  the  French  to  battle ;  but  the  ei|smy  were  too  cautious 
to  venture  an  enaagement.  The  English  fleet,  after  cruising 
in  those  seas  till  Uie  middle  of  September,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  which  wrecked  <me  of  the  ships,  and  damaged  the 
greater  nnmber ;  and  they  returned  to  England  in  a  very  shat- 
tered state. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  having  wintered  at  Dresden,  published  Affain  of 
a  maaifest^  setting  forth  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  irope*  Gcnnany. 
rial  powers  and  of  Saxony,  and  asserting  that  he  himself  had 
proceeded  on  principles  of  self-defence.    Meanwhile  the  com- 
bined powers  were  making  great  prqiarations  ;  and  France  by 
a  sidisidy  prevailed  on  the  Swedes  to  join  in  the  confederacy. 

SOD  -vss  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  admiralty ;  sir  Robert  Henley  was  made 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  the  room  of  lord  Hardwicke;  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  tt)potnted  to  the  ouboidiDate,  but  I«CTStlye  office,  of  paymaster-gene* 
111  of  the  army. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 

Maria  Teresa  exerted  herself  with  great  zeai    and   success; 
she  persuaded  the  empress  of  Russia,  that  the  inyasion  of  Sai- 
ony,  a  country  guaranteed  by  Elizabeth,  was  an  insult  to  her 
dignity.    Besides  addressing  the  czarina's  pride,  she  tempted 
her  avarice  by  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  and  added 
considerable  bribes  to  her  ministers.    With  the  Germanic  body 
her  exertions  and  success  were  similar;  and  it  was  proposed, 
that  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Hanover  should  be  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire.    The  king  of  Prussia  in  these  cir- 
cumstances had  recourse  to  his  only  powerful  alljr  George  II. 
and  proposed  a  plan  of  co-operation  more  extensive  than  the 
British  sovereign  deemed  necessary.    Geoive  confined  his  plan 
to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wcser,  while  Frede- 
rick wished  that  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the  principal  station,  as, 
from  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  river,  it  was  much  more  te- 
nable than  the  Weser,  which  was   fordable   in  many  places. 
An  army  of  Germans  in  British  pay  was  formed  on  the  plan  of 
king  George,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  the  duke  or  Cum- 
beriand.    In  July  1757  his  royal  highness  took  the  field  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Weser.    The  French  commanded  by  mar- 
shal d'Estrees,  as  Frederick  had  foreseen,  easily  passed  tiiat  ri- 
ver, and  proceeded  to  Munster.    On  the  25th  of  July  they  at- 
tacked the  duke  in  his  intrenchments  at  Hastenback,  and  seiz- 
ed one  of  his  batteries.    The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,^ 
then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  regained  die  battery  sword 
in  hand ;  and  to  use  the  words  ofa  respectable  historian,  *'  prov- 
ed, in  the  first  exploit,  that  nature  had  formed  him  for  a  hero."* 
At  the  same  time,  a  Hanoverian  colonel,  with  a  few  battallions, 
penetrating  through  a  wood,  attacked  the  French  in  the  rear, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  took  their  cannon  and  colours.    The 
main  body  of  the  enemvi  however,  beii^  in  possession  of  an 
eminence  that  commanded  and  flanked  m)th  the  lines  of  the 
infantry  and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
tliought  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them  from  their  posts ;  and 
commanded  his  forces  to  retire  towards  Hamalen.    Marshal 
d'Estrees  had  formed  so  very  different  an  opinion  of  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  that  he  was  actually  ordering  a  retreat  himself, 
when  he  perceived,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  allied  army 
withdrawing.'    The  duke  having  evacuated  Hamalen,  retreat* 
ed  to  Nien^i^h,  then  to  Yerden,  and  at  last  to  Staden ;  and 
thus  abandoned  the  whole  country  to  the  French,  without  any 
farther  contest.    The  duke  of  Richelieu,  successor  to  d'Estrees, 
pursued  his  highness,  and  reduced  him  to  a  distressing  dilemma; 
before  him  was  the  ocean,  on  the  right  the  Elbe,  on  the  left  the 
Weser,  become  deeper  as  it  approached  the  sea ;  behind  was 
the  enemy*    Nothing  remained,  but  either  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  hostile  forcei  which  they  considered  as  impossible, 


>  Now  duke  of  Brunswick. 
3  GilUes's  Fredericl^  p.  247. 


»  See  GilJics'a  Frederick,  p.  24r. 
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or  to  surrender  themselves  prisooers  of  war.    Accordingly,  tbe   CHAP, 
duke  capitulated  with  bb  whole  army,  and  concluded  the  noted       ^' 
convention  of  Cloister-seven,  in  September  1757*  By  this  treaty  v^'v>«/ 
the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Bninswick  were  to  return  to  their  re-    ^757, 
spective  countries;  the  Hanoverians  were  to  remain  at  Staden, ^^H^' 
in  a  district  assigned  them,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  cid^er- 
electorate,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French.    This  unfortu-  seven, 
nate  event  was  imputed  to  two  errors ;  one  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  campaign,  in  choosing  a  weak  line  of  defence  on  the  We- 
ser^iAsteaa  of  a  strone  line  on  the  Rhine;  another  in  the  exe- 
cution, by  the  order   for  retreat  when   there  was  a  probable 
chance  of  victory.    It  was  also  said,  that  if  the  allied  army  in* 
stead  of  retiring  to  a  narrow  an^le,  had   proceeded  towards 
Prussia,  they  might  have  been  easily  covered  by  the  Prussian 
forces.  ^  His  royal  highness  having  returned  to  England,  and 
not  finding  his  conduct  received  with  that  approbation  which 
he  expected,  resigned  all  his  military  employments.    The  king- 
dom beina;  now  under  the  administration  of  Pitt,  in  order  to 
cause  a  Aversion  of  the  French  force  favourable  to  the  allies 
in  Germany,  he  planned  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France ; 
and  a  formidable  armament  was  equippetl  with  surprising  des- 
patch.^   The  fleet  was  commanded  by  sir  Edward  Hawke,  and 
the  army  by  sir  John  Mordaunt 

On  the  25d  of  September,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  river  Expedi- 
Cbarente.  and  took  the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  its  ^urison.    It  was  ^^*^* 
proposed  to  attack  Rochefort.    Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  eager  ^^e! 
hr  this  measure,  but  sir  John  Mordaunt  deemed  it  too  danger- 
ous an  attempt    After  continuing  in  the  river,  and  reconnoi- 
teriog  the  coasts  for  many  days,  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  of 
war  Uiat  they  should  return  to  England.    The  nation  was  dis- 
appointed, and  enraged,  at  the  failure  of  this  expedition.    All 
were  sensible  that  the  minister  had   done  every  thing  in  his 
power,  and  were  perfectl  v  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
miraL    The  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  general.    He  was  tri- 
ed by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted.  His  exculpatory  sentence, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  public  opinion. 

During  these  clisasters  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  Plans  and 
to  contend  against  five  great  powers,  was  in  the  most  perilous  ?^b^  ^* 
circumstances,  which  only  served  to  display  the  extraordinary  -p^^^^^ 
vigour  of  his  cenius,  the  wisdom  of  his  council^,  and  the  mag^ 
naoimity   of  his  disposition.    From   his   winter  quarters  at 
Prague,  he  in  the  beginning  of  April  took  the  field.    Pretending 


\ 


*  The  equipment  affords  an  instance  of  the  vig^orous  boldness  and  dec!- 
iion  of  the  minister's  character.  When  he  ordered  the  fleet  tahe  equip- 
ped and  oppointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  rendezroas,  lord  Anson  said 
tt  would  be  impofisible  to  have  it  prepared  so  soon.  **  It  may  (said  Blr. 
Pitt)  be  done ;  and  if  the  ships  are  not  ready  at  the  time  specified,  I  shall 
sieiufy  yoar  lordship's  neglect  to  the  kin?,  and  impeach  you  in  the  bouse 
of  cofflmonB."  This  intimation  produced  the  desired  c^cct :  the  ships 
teic  ready.    Belaham's  George  II.  p.  42&. 
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CHAP,   to  design  onl j  a  defensive  war,  he  fortified  his  camp  at  Dre8« 
^       den,  and  made  some  feeble  incursions  into  Bohemia.    The 


^■^*^^*^^  Austrian  general,  conceiiins  htm  to  intend  nothing  beyond 
\7S7,     these  petty  enterprises,  was  lulled  into  security.  Frederick  or- 
dered his  troops  to  assemble  by  different  routes  at  Prague  on 
the  5th  of  May,  where  general  Brown  was  posted  with  a  con* 
siderable  force.    The  king,  knowing  that  his  enemies  expected 
a  ereat  re-enforcement,  determined  to   bring  them  to  battle 
before  fresh  troops  should  arrive.    He  attacked  them  without 
delay,  forced   their  intrenchmentSy  and  nined  a  complete 
victory.^    The  Aussrians  took   refuge  in  Piwie.    Frederick 
summoned  tliat  city  to  surrender ;  but  marshal  Daon»  hastening 
to  its  relief,  encamped  at  Kolin  upon  the  Elbe.    The  king  of 
Prussia,  on  the  18tn  of  June  1757,  naving  attacked  his  intrench- 
Pefested   ments,  was  repulsed  and  defeated  with  great  loss ;  and  in  con* 
bt^^^  sequence  of  this  disaster,  raised  the  seige  of  Prague.    If  mar* 
AostiLnB.  ^^^  Daun  had  been  as  active  in  pursubg,  as  he  was  skilful  in 
obtaining  his  victory,  he  might  have  prevented  Frederick  from 
Periloos    retreating  with  the  remains  of  his  troops.    From  Pragne,  the 
tituatioD,  king  retired  into  Saxony.    The  Austrians  recovered  the  whole 
country  of  Bohemia,  and  advanced  in   pursuit  of  Frederick. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  ravaged  Prussia,  and  the  Swedes  en- 
stimoli^t  tered  Pomerania,    To  increase  the  multiplied  dangers  of  the 
Msgeniui  Praggian  monarch,  the  convention  of  Cloister-seven  had  de- 
ue,^^^  prived  him  of  his  onl;^  ally ;  and  the  French  forces  were  now 
^*^*  at  liberty  to  direct  against  him  their  whole  efforts.'    This  hern 

was  always  more  ener^tic  and  formidable  than  ever,  after  & 
defeat.    Instead  of  yielding  to  difficulties,  he  was  the  more 
Ht  gains  a  strongly  incited  to  extraordinary  exertions.    With  a  small  body 
great  Tic-  ^f  m^Q  [^^  marched  against  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Ro^ach    Circles,  posted   at  Rosbach,  near  Leipsic,  in  Upper  Saxony. 
ever  the    He  drew  up  his  forces  (November  5th,  1757)  with  such  skill. 
French,     that  he  overcame  a  great  army.    Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  thousand  taken  prisoners. 
jProceeds  Having  thus  overcome  the  French,  he  marched  with  the  ut- 
incmest    most  expedition  against  the  Austrian  army,  now  assembled  ia 
Aiirtriaiifl.  ^^'^^'^-    '^^^  Prussians  had  lost  almost  all  the  towns  of  that 
^  country,  and  at  last  Breslaw  itself,  the  capital.  Frederick  in  tbe 
end  of  November  arrived  in  Silesia  with  an  army  of  thirty-three 
thousand  men.    He  found  the  Austrians  posted  at  liouther. 


>  Nineteen  thousand  were  killed,  and  five  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  conquerors  was  also  very  considerable. 

*  At  this  time  the  king  of  Prussia  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  earl  Mareschal:  •*  What  say  you  of  this  leag^e^  which  has  only 
the  nuuquia  of  Brandenbui|;fa  for  its  object  ?  The  groit  elector  would  be 
surprised  to  see  his  great  grand  son  at  war  with  the  Russians,  the  Swedes, 
ti^e  Austrians,  almost  aO  Germany,  and  a  hundred  thousand  French  auxifia- 
ries.  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  disgrace  in  me  t9  submit;  but  I  am 
ftire  there  wiU  be  no  glory  in  vanquiihing  me." 
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iteiiigdklytbmittiid  hinvmber,  Qsder  mifAml  DtuB.    Bjthe   CH.%:F. 
mere  fofce  of  miliUry  ^Dfus,  be  gained  a  complete  and  de»  •  ^'^^ 
cirive  wlwy,  baTi«g  killed  or  taken  tweotj-ene  thoaaand '^^'^^"^^ 
men.*    Frederick,  who  knew  how  to  use  aa  well  as  to  ^ain  a    Y^,* 
victory,  retook  fifeslaw,  and  recovered  Silesia.    In  the  midst  of  ^['^^^g^"^ 
Bttch  Dsmerous  and  complicated  operations,  Frederick's  geoioa  victory. 
eierted  itself  in  policy  as  weU  as  in  arms.    The  Russians  were 
80  powerftl  in  Proem,  that  his  troapa  contended  against  them 
in  vain.    Fktdertck,  by  his  emiasaries,  entertained  a  secret  cor- 
rBspoadeaee  with  Feter  the  Great,  duke  ami  heir  apparent  to 
tiie  tlirone  of  Rosaia,  who  was  srell  affected  towards  the  Prua^ 
sisflli^.   The  chancellor  Bestochew,  priiae-mtniater,  in  order 
to  gritirir  Peter,  likely  aooalo  be  his  master,  gave  orders  to 
the  Roanan  troops  to  rettve  towards  Poland.    Maralial  Leh* 
waM,  who  bad  comoianded  acainst  the  Russians,  freed  from 
their  formidaUe  army,  niarcbed  against  the  Swedes  in  Pom«ra« 
Dia,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  that  province.  Frede* 
rick,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  reduced  Leibnitz,  the 
onlj  fJNt  in  Silesia,  «nd  so  recovered  from  the  Austrtans  the 
wbole  of  that  proivfoce,  on  -account  of  which  they  had  begmi 
the  wtr.    Thus  did  this  eatraordinary  man,  deserted  by  every  Glorioon 
alljT,  witb  a  comparativel v  small  nnmber  of  forces,  make  head  result  of 
agaisst  Ibe  most  rormidabie  combination  recorded  in  the  annals  ^.'^' 
of&Mpe;  dofeat  their  aeveral  armies,  distinguished  for  ▼a*^]!^. 
kor  and  discipline,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilfal  gene-       ^^  ' 
nh;  <lis|M»sesB  them  of  all  their  acquisitions;  and,  tbiugh 
fighting  against  almost  the  whole  continental  force  of  Europe, 
evince lus  superiority  over  all  his  enemies. 

The  priocipi^  object  of  Rritish  preparations,  and  the  chief    1758, 
theatre  of  war  in  1758,  was  North  America*    The  earl  of  Lou-  North 
dosn  bemg  recaliod  after  the  onsuccessAil  campaign  of  1757,  the  America, 
chief  command  devolved  on  general  Abercrombie.    Next  in  an- Abcr- 
thority  was  major-eenaral  Amherst.    Admiral  Boscawen  having  crorobie 
arrived  early  in  the  year,  the  forces,  including  provincials  as  ***^*'  ^^ 
^ell  as  regulars,  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  objects 
The  generals  and  admiral  concerted  the  plan  of  the  campaign ;  and  plan 
the  Sheets  of  which  were,  the  redaction  of  Iiouidbourg,  and  the  of  the 
ctptore  of  the  French  line  of  forts.    General  Amherst,  sailing  campugn. 
with  ten  thousand  men  under  convoy  of  BoscAwen'S  fleet  to  ^^ 
Cape  Breton,  anchored  on  the  2d  of  June  in  sight  of  Loiiisboui^  against 
fortress,  which  a  few  days  after  was  regularly  invested.    After  cape  Bre- 
ton suc- 
ceasfiil. 

'  Dr.  Gillies,  who  displays  great  military  science  in  his  account  of  the  en- 
gaj^ents  of  Frederick,  shows,  that  in  this  battle  be  adopted  both  the  dis- 
pMhion  and  movement*  of  Bpaminondas  at  the  battle  or  Leuctra.  He  di- 
Kcted  hifi  main  attack  aeainst  one  part  (the  left  wing)  of  the  enemv's 
troops,  and  by  worsting  them,  threw  the  rest  into  confusion.  One  of  his 
wolotionswas  by  marsSal  Daun  mistaken  for  a  retreat;  which  secured  the 
victory  to  the  Prussians,  as  a  mmilar  misapprehension  of  the  enemy  had 
done  to  the  Theban  hero.    Gilfies's  Frederick,  p.  362. 
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CHAP,  standing  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it  was  compeHed  to  sarrendet 
^*       on  the  srth  of  July.     Besides  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island* 


'  six  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  were  either  taken  or  de- 

1758.  gtimea  by  the,  English. 

Greoeral   Abercrombie  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  undertook  the  expedition- against  the  forts.    His  first  at- 
Attempt    tempt  was  a«^inst  Ticonderoggf  a  fort  situated  between  lakes 
on  Tiooa-  Geoi|;e  and  Uharaplain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  water* 
^^^'^^S^     and  in  front  secured  by  a  morass.     It   was  defended  by  a 
breastwork  and  intrenchment,  and  garrisoned  by  five  thousand 
men«^    The  iMdness  of  the  roads  had  prevented  the  artilleir 
fjrom.  keeping  pace  with  the  army,  and  it  was  not  yet  arrived. 
Notwithstanding  this  material  want,  the  general  determined  to 
British      attack  the  fort;  but,  though  the  troops  behaved  with  great  gal- 
^riftSSS ^^^^U*  *^*J  ^^^  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  two  thou- 
§^j^^^^  sand  ibeing  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  the  lat- 
'  tor  was  c^Msparatively  few.    The  general  made  a  hastv  retreat 
to  a.  camp  on  the  southern  banks  of  lake  Georee.    Notwith- 
standing his  loss,  being  still  superior  in  force  to  me  enemy,  his 
retreat  was  censured  by  military  men  as  precipitate.    It  was  al- 
leged that  he  ouglit  to  have  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  artillery, 
ami  being  so  supplied,  to  have  proceeded  in  his  operations 
neverttie-  against  the  fort    Abercrombie  detached  a*  considerable  corps 
I^*"  ?P'    under  colonel  Bradstreet,  against  Fort  Frontienac,  situated  at 
F^ontie^  the  entrance  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  lake  Ontario ;  and 
nacand'    ^Bother  body  of  troops  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  under  general 
DuQues-  Forbes.    Both  these  expeditions  were  successful.     Fort   Du 
ne.  i^esne  being  now  a  British  possession,  was  called  by  a^  British 

name,  and  thenceforward  denominated  Fort  Pitt 
Bemiltof  .    In  consequence  of  these  advantages  ffained  by  the  British 
^  ^'   troops,  the  Indian  nations  between  the  lales  and  the  Ohio  very 
SJuSic     «aa»*y  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.    Thus,  not- 
aod  ftdvui- "^ithatanding  the  repulse  at  Ticonderoga,  the  campaign  of  1758 
taffeoustoin  America  was  very  advantageous  to  the  British  interest,  and 
Britain,     very  honourable  to  the  British  nation ;  as  Louisbouig  had  been 
reduced^  the  fortified  line  of  communication  in  the  mck  settle- 
ments broken,  the  Indians  in  consequence  reconciled,  the  Bri- 
tish territories  freed  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  the  French 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  defensive  plan,  while  this 
country  could  now  project  offensive  operations. 

1759.  .  Amherst,  encouraeed  by  bis  own  successes,  and  the  general 
AnSfmfc  ^*>P^*^^"^7  ®^  ^®  British  ^rms,  projected  the  entire  conquest 
comimn.  ^^  Canada  in  one.  campaign.  He  proposed,  as  soon  as  the 
derin  '  season  should  admit,  with  tlie  principal  army  to  reduce  tlie 
chief;  an-  forts  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  along  the  lakes  still  in  the 
dertakea  possession  of  France ;  to  send  a  large  body  of  land  forces,  and 
ditio?to    ^  ^^i^(>g  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 

Canada.  t  in  a  ikirmish  which  took  place  on  their  march,  the  Britiah  army  and 
]»eerage  suffered  ajg^reat  loss  oy  the  fall  of  lord  Howe,  a  young  noblenMn 
of  theliighest  promise.    He  was  elder  brother  to  the  late  earl  Howe. 
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t|oebec,  tiie  capiial  of  French  America  ;  thai  he  bioifleir«  after  CHAP. 
x^dacine  the  forts,  should  beseige  Montreal,  sail  down  the  ri-  ^Jv^ 
ver,  and  joiii  the  beseigers  of  Quebec.    In  Jul?  1759,  he  arri-  ^i^**^>a* 
Ted  at  Ticonderogat  ivnich,  strong  as  it  was,  the  enemj  aban*    ^^^• 
doned,  ami  retired  to  Crown  Point.    This  poet  they  also  evacuo 
ated,  end  the  fort  of  Niagara  was  captured.  The  projected  aeigO' 
of  Montreal  was  for  this  year  oblig^  to  be  postponed. 

The  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  Quebec  was  intmsted  General 
to  brigadin'-^neral  Wolfe,  an  officer  who,  thoiwh  young,  had  ^^ 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  had  distingoisheclhimseirparti- 1[^^ 
calariy  at  the  capture  of  Louisboure.    The  conquest  of  Capr  Que^ 
Breton,  by  giving  us  the  command  of  the  entrance  to  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  enabled  us  to  have  the  co-operation  of  ^ips  of 
the  line  op  to  the  very  walls  of  Quebec    A  fleet,  coDsiatiogof 
seventeen  ships  of  the  line  with  frigates,  accompanied  by  an 
army  of  ^t  thousand  men,  sailed  up  the  riyer.    The  fleet  was 
comniandal  by  admiral  Saunders,  with  admiral  Holmes  second 
in  cofflmand.    The  next  in  military  authmrity  to  seneral  Wolfe 
were  brigadiers  *  Monckton  and   rownshend,  elder  son  to  the 
lord  of  &at  name,*  and  brigadier  Murray,  brother  to  lord  Eli* 
bank. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  armament  prepared  a^nst  Canada 
arrived  at  the  bland  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the  nver  St  Law«    - 
rence  very  near  its  northern  bank,  and  extending  to  the  mouth 
ef  Quebec  harbonr.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  8t  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles.    It  consists  of  an  npper 
and  lower  town.    The  lower  town  is  situated  upon   a  plaia 
along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  npper  on  a  bold  and  lofty  em-» 
inence,  that  runs  westward  behind  the  plain,  and  parallel  to  tte 
river.    On  the  east  is  the  river  St.  Caries,  and  on  ih»  norfli 
vere  deep  woods.    The  French  army,  under  the  marquis  of 
Montcalm,  was  posted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  riyer  St 
Charles,  extending  to  the  Montmorenci,  with  thick  woods  to 
the  north.    From  the  strong  situation  cf  the  city,  the  English 
general  was  aware  that  nothing  but  a  decisiye  victory  wonld 
procare  him  anccess.    He  endeavoured,  therefore,   to  induce 
the  French  to  come  to  battle.  '  Montcalm,  able  and  cautioas, 
would  not  relinquish  his  advanta^us  post    Woife,  therefore, 
determined  to  attack  him  in  his  mtrenchments.    On  the  31st  Aetion 
of  Joly  he  landed  his  forces,  nnder  cover  of  the  cannon^ of  his  ^esr  ihi6- 
fleet,  near  the  western  banks  of  ibe  Moirtmoronci^  and  ^ve  or^  °^* 
dere  to  his  troops  not  to  advance  till  the  whole  army  was 
formed.    The  British  erenadiers,  notwithstandii^  these  ordersi 
nuhed  on  to  the  attack,  but  were  soon  thrown  into'confneioii 
bj  the  enemy*s  fire  and  compelled  to  retreat    The  general  British 
advanced  with  the  rest  of  the  army ;  but  the  disorder . occasion*  r^P^^d, 
«d  by  the  retreat  of  the  grenadiers,  entirely  discon(||rted  the 
plan  of  the  attatk,  and  general  Wolfe  was  obliged  to  repass  the 

*  Now  matqnis  Townahencl. 
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CHAP,   river  to  the  Ule  of  St.  Orleam.    Olir  gfiHant  general  had,  aa  we 
J'_      have  already  said»  expected  the  co-operation  of  Amherat ;  but 
^i^v'^M.the  career  of  that  great  officer,   though  successfaU   had  not 
1759.     i)een  so  rapid  aa  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Quebec.    GeAe- 
?efof  the  "^^  Wolfe,  in  hia  despatches   to  England,  manifested  that  he 
underu-  ^  knew  and  felt  tliedifBcolties  of  hta  sitaaition.    ^  We  have  (said 
king,        ^he)  almost  the  wholo  force  of  Canada  to  oppose.    In  sach  a 
"  choice  of  difficulties,  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine. 
/*<The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  I  know  to  reouire  the<«iost  vi* 
**  gorooa  measures ;  bul  the  ciourage  of  a  hanafol  of  brave  men 
'*  should  be  exerted  only  where  tliere  is  some  hope  of  a  favour- 
Anxiety  of**  able  event"    The  repulse  at  Montmorenci  made  adeepim* 
Wolfe.      presaion  on  the  Eneliah  aeneral.    He  had  a  very  high  sense  of 
nonourt  and  an  ardent  desire  of  military  fame;  he  was  aware 
that  men  judge  of  conduct  from  the  event,  much  ofte&er  than 
from  the  circumstances,  intentions,  and   plans  of  the   agent. 
Inferior  aa  his  force  was,  destitute  of  the  expected  aid,  great 
as  was  the  strei^th  of  the  en«mv  and   of  the  country  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  he  well  knew  that  if  unauecessfui, 
lie  should  incur  censure  and  reproach.    These  considerations 
operated  so  powerfully  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  Wolfe,  that 
it  affected  his  coBatitution»  naturally  detieate  and  irritable,  and 
Plans  the  produced  a  fever  and  dysentery.    Feeble  and  distempered  as 
surprise     he  was»  he  determined  either  to  effect  his  enterprise,  or  die  in 
treu^       ^^  attempt.    He  formed  a  design  manifesting  great  boldness 
of  conception :  tlits  waa^  to  land  his  troops  above  the  city  on 
the  nortiiern  bsnlia  of  the  river^  at  the  base  of  the  heights  of 
Abraham  which  covered  the  town,  to  scale  those  precipices, 
and  gain  possession  of  the  eminence,  in  reliance  on  which  the 
Qfty  was  on  that  side  but  slightly  fortified.    Having  communi- 
cated thia  scheme  to  admiral  Saunders^  it  wAa  concerted  that 
tliey  should  sail  up  the  river,  and  proceed  several  leases  far* 
ther  np  than  the  spot  where  t^y  intended  to  land,  with  a  de* 
sign  of  returning  down  during  the  ntgbt.    They  fell  down  soon 
after  it  was  dark  (Sept«  18th,)  and  aocompliabed  their  dtsem- 
barkatiou  in  secrecy  and  silence.    Captain  Cook,  afterwards  so 
famous  as  a  circumnavigator,  eomrnanded  tiie  boats  that  were 
fains  the   employed  to  land  the  troops.    They  proceeded  to  tiie  preci- 
AhSi!*  ^P^^^  »  colonel  Howe,*  with  the  light  infantry  aad  Highlanders,^ 
ADrabam»  ascended  the  rocks  with  admirable  courage  and  activity,  made 
themselves  masitera  of  a  ddile,  and  dislodged  a  |uard  that  de- 
fended a  small  intrenched  narrow   path,  by  which   alone  our 
and  leads  forces  could  reach  the  summits    The  heroic  general,  regard- 
t 'V  ttl^    less  of  the  distemper  which  preyed  on  him,  led^  up  his  troops, 
tooatte.   ^^j  arrayed  them  on  the  heights.    With  such  despatch  was 
all  tliis  achieved,  that  the  beseiged  were  ianorant  of  the  at- 
tempt until  it  was  completely  OTected.    Montcalm  being  in- 
formed   that   the    enemy    had    possessed  these  commanding 

>  Afterwards  sir  WiUhon.  » The  foity-second  regiment. 
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heidils^leteniiified  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  which  w\f  he  etmr  C9AF. 
cluled  the  town  coaid  now  be  savad.    He  paased  the  mtr  St»     ^* 
Charlev,  and  advanced  intrepidly  to  meet  the  Bngliill.    Gene^  ^•"^"'^^ 
n^  Wolii^  perGeivtBg  the  approach  of  ibe  enemy,  formed  hia    ^^^-^ 
line  of  bittie.    Montcalm  attempted  to,  flank  the  \tk  of  tho'inti^pid 
Bnglidr,  bot  was  prevented  by  the.  akiU  and  activity  of  brigatvakmrot' 
dier  TowBshend,  who  presented  a  doable  front  to  the  enemy,  ^he 
A  very  warn  engagement  took  place.    General  Wolfe  atand-  ^'^^^ 
iosittthefroolM  bU  Ikie^  inspired  and  directed  bia  valiant 
soTdien.   At  thia  time  the  French  hail  began  their  fire  at  too 
great  a  distaace  to  do  mach  execution.    The  British  foroea 
reserved  their  shot  nntil  the  enemy  were  very  near,  and  then^ 
disdiaiifeed  with  the  most  terrible  eibct     The  whole  army, 
and  eaii  individual  corns,  exerted  themselves  with  the  ereatest 
iotiepidity,  activiity,  ana  skill.    They  had  just  sncceeded  in  ma-  overpow- 
kiif  an  imnFefsiiMi  oa  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  when  their  be- 1^^,.^^ 
roic  generai  received  a  wonnd  in  the  wrist.    Pretending  not  to^^^^^^ 
notice  thb,  he  wrapped  hia  handkerchief  round  it,  and  proceed- 
ed with  his  ordera»  withont  tha  smallest  emotion.    Aavancing  The  gene* 
at  tbe  bead  of  hia  greaadiera,  where  the  ohar^  was  thiekest,  a  ral  wound- 
ball  picfted  hia  breaai    Beine  ehKged  to  retire  to  a  little  dia-  ^  > 
tance,  whan  hia  aarroaading  mends  were  in  the  utmost  anxie- 
ty abeirt  hia  woum^  hia  sole  concern  was  about  the  fate  of 
tile  battle.    A  naassenger  arrivinjg,  be  aaked,  *«  How  are  our 
'^troops  F"    '*The  enemy  are  visibly  hroken.*^    Almost  faint, 
he  rvdined  hia  head  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  when  his  faculties 
were  ataascd  by  the  distant  soond  of  «*  They  fly  i*"    Starting 
»p»  be  called, «  Who  fly  ?»•— -  The  French.-~-  What  (said  he, 
with  exiltatioa),  do  they  fly  already  ?  ^n  I  die  happy."*    So  dies  in  the 
sajing,  be  ez^red  in  tha  arms  of  victory.^    Generals  Monck-vmsof 
ton  and  Townahend^  after  tha  death  of  the  commander  in  ^i«tn7- 
chief,  ceatinned  the  battle  with  umremitting  ardour.    Monck- 
tOD  being  wounded,  tike  command  devolved  opon  Townshend. 
ThoDgk  the  English  were  greatly  superior,  the  battle  was  still 
not  completely  gained.    The  British  troops  being  somewhat 
disordered  in  their  soccesafal  pursuit,  the  ^neral  marshalled 
them  widi  great  expedition.    Montcalm  having  exerted  every 
Deans  that  could  be  employed  by  a  skilful  general  and  valiant 
soldier  to  rally  and  animate  hia  troops,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  French  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  British  victory  was  com- 
plete.   Quebec  capitulated  to  general  Townshend.  Qaebec 
Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  success  of  surren- 
this  celebrated  enterprise,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  accident.  <^c^- 
'Ibere  were,  said  they,  sentinels  dispc^ed  along  the  river,  who 


'  The  cifcuaabmoes  ef  bb  deatli,  so  picturesque  and  glorious,  natundl^' 
«igresU  to  the  historical  reader  a  comparison  with  the  death  of  £pami< 
misA  at  Mantinea,  and  of  Gtistavus  Adolphus ;  and  produced  some  pretty 
tffecting  poems  in  the  English  aod  Latin  languages,  both  en  the  death  of 
^oKe,  and  its  reecmbHmee  to  thsft  of  the  ether  heroes 
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CHAP,   might  have  di$povered  the  aj^roach  of  the  British  troop9  to 

'-       the  precipice  of  Abraham,  and  if  they  had  made  the  discore- 

'•^^"^^^•^  rj,  coald  hare  given  the  alarm  in  time  to  prevent  saccess. 

1759.  i*|ie  amount  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  when  a  purpose  is  to 
be  effected  bj  despatch,  secresy,  and  surprise,  if  these  be  not 

Causes  of  employed,  the  attempt  will  not  be  successful.    The  success  of 
this  signal  this  design  was  owing  to  its  probable  impracticability.    The 
****?^®*    enemy  were  not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  post  winch  they 
^^^ '       deemed  impre|i;nable.    The  sagacity  of  our  general  penetrated 
into  their  sentiments,  and  he  formed  his  project  on  the.  moral 
certainty  of  their  secure  inattention  to  that  quarter.    His  rea- 
soning was  fair  and  just,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the 
'  design  originated  in  military  genius :  it  was  a  very  Md,  and 
even  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  but  such  attempts,  the  ceneral 
history  of  wars,  and  of  British  wars  in  particular,  would  teach 
us  to  encourage ;  because,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  often^ 
er  successful  than  otherwise. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  victory  and  important  acqubition 
excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  England.  Every  honour  was 
bestowed  on  the  memory  of  the  hero  who  had  achieved  the 
conquest,  and  the  warmest  thanks  were  given  to  the  generals 
and  admu^ls  who  had  been  instrumental  to  its  execution. 

By  the  great  and  rapid  successes  of  1759,  joined  with  and 
proceeding  from  the  advantages  of  1758,  France  had  not  only 
been  driven  from  her  encroachments  in  North  America,  but 
deprived  of  her  most  valuable  original  possessions.  Montreal 
and  the  rest  of  Canada  still  renMiined  under  her  power,  after 
the  capture  of  Quebec. 

1760.  In  tne  following  campaign,  the  eflforts  of  the  French  in  that 
,^*Tm*?^  quarter  of  the  globe  were  directed  to  the  recapture  of  Quebec, 

""*"'  which  they  determined  to  attempt  early  in  the  season,  before 

the  rif er  should  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the  re-eoforce- 

ments  about  to  arrive  from  England.    General  Murray,  then 

governor  of  that  city,  took  every  precaution  to  maintain  so  irn* 

rbe  portant  an  acquisition.    As  the  French  approached,  tieing  ad- 

rrench      vantageously  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  he  de^ 

attempt  to  termined,  though  inferior  in  number,  to  risk  an  engagement ; 

^bec;   ^^P^"&  through  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  for  a  success  which 

would  damp  the  spirits  of  the  enemy ;  and  knowinr   that,  il 

disappointed,  he  could  securely  shelter  himself  in  Quebec*     B& 

ing  unsuccessful,  he  retreated  to  that  city,  which  was  immedi 

ately  invested  by  the  enemy. 

It  bein^  now  the  month  of  May,  and  the  river  open,  intelli 
gence  arrived  that  the  British  fleet  and  troops  were  sailing  u] 
and  are  to  Quebec.  The  French  raised  the  sim  with  great  precipita 
repulsed,  tion,  leaving  their  provisions,  stores,  and  artillery,  in  the  hand 
of  the  British.  The  governor-general  of  Canada  now  centerei 
all  his  hopes  in  the  defence  of  Montreal ;  which,  concludin; 
that  it  would  be  attacked  by  general  Amherst,  he  strengthened 
with  new  fortifcations ;  at  the  same  Jtime  raising  new  levies  i 
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trooM,  tad  coHecting  lam  magazines  of  nilitary  stores.    The   CHAP. 
Eoi^isH  gmitl,  as  the  Freoch  sovernor  apprehended,  under-       ** " 
took  the  81^  of  Montreal ;  and,  to  facilitate  his  operations,  ^^^^<^^i« 
reduced  sereral  small  posts  up  tiie  river.    Having  arrived  at    ^^^* 
Hootrmli  be  was  soon  joined  by  general  Murray  from  Quebec,  2^^ 
aod  isvested  the  place  in  September  1760.    The  French  go-  ooomtetas 
venor,  dopairiiig  of  relief,  capitulated;  and  all  Canada  sur-tbecon* 
lendeied  to  the  British  arms.   Thus  did  the  ambition  of  France,  ^^^^  of    - 
after  coMdting  this  coontnr  to  go  to  war  by  its  unjust  i^res-  ^^*°>di.. 
sioDS  in  North  America,  oariog  the  first  years  of  hostflities, 
wikile  (he  omvuluons  of  onr  councils  prevented  effectual  mea- 
sores  OB  onr  part  for  its  sujipression,  prove  successful ;  but  when 
disKBaon  yielded  to  unanimity,  when  incapacity  gave  way  to 

SiUt  when  wise  counsel  selected  for  the  execution  of  its  plans  ' 
ablest  agents,  and  prompt  and  decisive  vigour  aSbrdeu  the 
nost  dbctsal  means  of  execution,  the  ambitious  enemy  was 
Bot  o&iy  cbedced,  but  overthrown ;   France  was  deprived  of 
hersqut  acquisitions,  and  bereft  of  her  most  valuable  ancient 
territories,  which,  but  for  her  own  agression,  she  might  have  fiesuk  of 
eBjojed  uuDolested.    Such  was  the  change  effected  during  the  oper»tioi» 
three  jfim  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs;  ^"  ^"^'^- 
and  SQch  was  onr  situation  in  America  in  October  1760.  ^r 

lo  Ean^  though  the  first  operations  pnjected  by  Pitt  had  1760. 
ieeo  aasaccessful,  the  disappointment  was  by  all  acknowledged  AffairBof 
act  to  have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  preparaUoo,  l^urope. 
ud  the  sacceeding  plans  were  attended  with  no  less  success 
^inain  America*    Early  in  1758,  a  new  expedition  was  pro-Ezpedi- 
i   jected  against  the  coast  of  France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
iiotroy  the  maritime  power  of  the  enemy.    By  the  latter  end  ^^^. 
of  Hay  two  squadrons  were  ready;  one  consisting  of  eleven  ^y^ 
I   sliips  of  the  line»  under  lord  Anson  and  sir  Edward  Hawke, 
I   to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  the  other  consisting  of 
!   iW  ships  of  the  line  with  seven  frigates,  commanded  by  com- 
niodoie  Richard  Howe,  to  convoy  the  transports  that  carried 
the  lasd  forces,  consisting  of  sixteen  battallions,  and  nine  troops 
of  light  horse,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Normandy,  under  the 
cflttmand  of  Charles  duke  of  Mariborousli-    They  sailed  from 
FflftsoMwth  on  the  1st  of  June/  and  landed  on  the  5th  in  Cas- 
^e  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany;  thence  they  marched  to  St. 
Maloes,  the  principal  harbour  on  the  channel  for  privateers^ 
^  vbicb  greatly  distressed  the  English  trade.    Finding  that 
pUce  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  thev  contented  them- 
seires  with  setting  fire  to  about  a  hundred  sale  of  shipping,  the 
I  ireater  number  of  them  privateers,  and  to  several  magazines 
!  ^led  with  naval  stores.    From  the  coast  of  Brittany  they  saiU 
^across  the  bay  towards  Normandy,  but  were  prevented  by  a 
I  ^eot  itorm  from  effectinff  a  landing.    They  returned  to  St. 
Helen's  to  refit ;  and,  the  ooke  of  Marlborough  being  called  to 

'  A  diy,  tinrty-ais  years  after,  so  auspidoua  to  the  naval  glory  of  Engw 
^  aod  Howe. 
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CHAP,  tanother  serf iee»  general  BHgh  wai  appointed  to  commaad  the 
_};_     land  forces.    In  Atfgost  the  armament  again  sailed  to  the  coast 
'^'^"^'^^^  of  Normandy,  and  anchored  before  Cherbarg.    This  place,  in 
1^^-     the  midst  of  the  channel,  well  situated  for  protecting  ihe  cen- 
merce  of  Pranee,  for  annoying  that  of  England,  and  even  for  fa- 
cilitating an  invasion,  had  been  strongly  forti6ed.    The  English 
armament  attacked  and  captared  the  town,  destroyed  the  liar- 
hour  and  bason,  (a  work  of  mnch  ingenuity,  charge,  and  labour,} 
razed  the  fortifications,  and  took  considerable  quantities  of  ord- 
nance, and  naval  and  military  stores.    Again  attempting  St 
Malces,  the  English  army  met  with  a  check  at  St.  Cas,on  wbkh 
they  returned  to  England. 
Naval  xhe  naval  operations  in  Europe  in  175S  wiere  not  decisiTdr 

]r*JJ^'     important,  though  Britain  had  a  manifest  supfertority.    Sir  Ed- 
*^  ward  Hawke  and  h>rd  Anson  almost  annihilated  the  French 

trade  on  the  western  coasts.  In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral 
Osborn  dispersed  the  French  fleet  off  Carthagena,  and  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  year  the  Engfish  navy  was  also  successful  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Gumming,  an  African  merchant,  of  the  sect  of  Qoakers, 
presented  to  the  minister  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Louts 
on  the  river  Sene^l.  This  project  being  approved,  a  smalt 
'  squadron  whs  equipped  under  die  commana  of  commodore 
Marsh.  Mr.  Gumming*  went  on  board  that  officer's  ship,  in 
order  to  forward  and  guide  the  expedition.  Some  armed  Tea- 
sels that  opposed  the  British  at  their  entrance  into  the  river, 
dispersed;  and  the  fort  and  adjoining  factory  surrendered. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  a  Brttish  squadron,  commanded 
b^  commodore  Keppell,  made  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Goree, 
situated  southward  of  the  Senegal,  and  compelled  it  to  surren- 
der, notwithstanding  its  beinv  defended  by  two  forts,  and  bat- 
teries amounting  to  above  a  nundred  pieces  of  canntm.  Dur- 
ing the  attack,  the  African  shores  were  covered  by  muldtiides 
of  the  natives,  who  expressed  by  loud  clamours  and  uncouth  ges- 
ticulations, their  astonishment  at  the  terrible  effects  of  European 
artillery. 

In  1759,  greater  naval  preparations  wfere  made  than  in  the 
former  year.    Admiral    Boscawea,  being   now  returned  from 
America,  was  appointed  to  command  a  British  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.   The  French  had  prepared   powerful  armaments 
both  at  Toulon  and  Brest    Boscawen  blocked  op  the  eaemy^ 
fleet  at  Toulon ;  but,  being  obliged  to  return  to  Gibraltar  to  re- 
fit, the  French  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea,  hoping 
Signal  vlo  to  pass  the  Straits,  and  join  the  Brest  fleet  Admiral  Boscawen, 
tory  of      having  now  refitted  his  damaged  ships,  prepared  to  meet  the 
off  Cape"  enemy.    On  the  I8th  of  August,  having  come  up  with  them  off 
Lagos. 

>  Mr.  Cumming  defended  his  conduct  as  perfectly  consonant  to  his  rell- 
^oua  principles,  afltrming  himself  to  have  been  previously  persuaded  that 
It  would  prove  a  bloodless  conquest. 
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Cue  LigM  IB  Fortiicai,  he  entirelj  defeated  ih^  hoetile  Beet ;  UHAP. 
and  four  ships  ef  tiie  line  surrendered  to  the  British.  _^ 

The  French  were  making  sreat  preparations,  with  an  ioten-  v^*^^^/ 
tioR  M  it  was  thought  of  invaJing  either  Britain  or  Ireland.  In-  ^^^ 
lelltgeace  heiiig  received  that  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
were  readj  at  Ha?re  de  Grace,  for  tl»e  purpose,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived, of  landtae  their  troops.  Admiral  Rodney  was  sent,  in 
the  be^nuag  of  loly,  with  a  squadron  of  ships  and  bombs  to 
the  ceait  of  NorraaDcl j.  Anchoring  in  the  road  of  Havre,  he 
coronaoccd  the  bombardment,  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town,  destreyed  many  of  their  boats,  and  consumed  a  quantity 
of  tfaeir  stares. 

The  priacipal  preparations,  however,  were  making  at  Brest, 
wbers  a  formidaMe  fleet  was  equipped  under  admiral  Cooflans. 
Against  that  force  the  chief  fleet  of  England  was  directed,  uo* 
der  sir  Edward  Hawke ;  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of  France  be- 
fore the  Brest  fleet  had  left  the  harbour,  and  blocking  them  up, 
Isng  prevented  them  from  sailing. 

lathe  beginniiig  of  November,  the  British  fleet  was  by  stress 
of  weather  ariven  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  compelled  to 
aachsr  at  Torbay .  The  French  admiral  seitted  the  opportunity 
of  saitiiig  from  Brest,  with  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates*  Infonned  of  their  departure,  Hawke  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  tfieai,  and  arrived  in  Quiberon  Bay,  which  the  enemy  had 
then  reached.  The  French  admiral  retired  close  to  shore,  witli 
a  view  to  draw  the  English  squadron  among  the  shoals  and 
islands,  on  which  he  expected  they  would  be  wrecked ;  while 
he  hioMeif  and  his  officers,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  navi- 
gition  of  the  place,  could  either  stay  and  take  advantage 
of  the  disaster,  or,  if  necessary,  retire  through  channels  unknown 
to  the  Briti^  pilots.  The  days  were  now  very  short,  the  wea- 
ther was  extremely  tempestuous,  and  there  was  the  farther  dis* 
advantage  of  a  lee-shore.  Admiral  Hawke,  not  deterred  by  a 
Ite-fthore  even  during  the  storms  of  %vinter,  pursued,  and  at 
tkree  in  the  afternoon,  attacked  the  enemy  with  that  adventur- 
0tt9  boldness  wtiich  has  generally  marked  British  warriors,  and 
been  so  often  productive  of  British  sSbccess.  Sir  Edward,  in 
iht  Royal  Gieorge,  ordered  the  master  to  bring  him  along  side 
of  tlie  French  admiral,  who  commanded  on  board  the  Soleil 
Rojal.  The  pilot  remonstrated  on  the  danger  of  obeying  the 
cofomandf  as  there  was  a  great  probability  that  they  would  run 
opon  a  shnaL  **  You  have  done  your  duty  (replied  the  admiral) 
"jfl  showily  the  danger ;  now  you  are  to  comply  with  orders, 
"and  lay  me  along  side  of  the  Soleil  Royal."  The  command 
was  obeyed,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Four  of  the  French 
ifci{»  were  bnrnt  or  sunk  during  the  action,  and  one  was  taken ; 
the  intervention  of  night  only  prevented  the  destruction  of  the 
^Me  French  fleet.  The  next  day  another  ship  being  stranded 
OQ  the  shoals,  was  burnt.    Tins  victory  gave  a  finiahing  blow  to 
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ihc  naval  power  of  the  enein  j,  and  prevented  ihem  from  making 
any  important  attempt  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.* 

In  1760,  admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen  were  alternately 
stationed  in  Quiberon  Bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  thereby  em* 
ploying  a  great  body  of  French  forces,  under  the  idea  that  att 
invasion  was  intended;  and  several   advantages  were  |;ained. 
Admiral  Rodney  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  shipping, 
both  mercantile  and  warlike ;  but  as  the  enemy  had  only  an 
Inconsiderable  fleet,  no  important  exploit  was  achieved  in  those 
seas.    The  most  noted  enterprises  in  the  channel,  or  adjacent 
oceans,  in  the  year   1760,  were  those   in  which   the   famous 
Thurot  headed  the  army.    This  bold  and  enterprising  adven- 
turer, in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  master  of  a  Dun- 
kirk privateer.    In  1758,  he  had  with  his  ship"  done  great  exe- 
cution in  the  north  seas ;  had  taken  numbers  of*  mercnantntien ; 
and  had  once  maintained  an  obstinate  engasement  against  two 
English  frigates,  and  compelled  them  to  desist  from  their  attack. 
Becoming  known  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  he  was  in  1759 
employed  to  command  a  small  armament,  fitting  out  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk.    Toward  the  end  of  that  year  he  ^iled»  de- 
signing to  invade  Scotland  or  Ireland,  as  opportunity   might 
serve.    Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  to  the  north  seas,  but 
was  obliged  to  put  into  Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  during 
which  time  Thurot  escaped  his  reach.     Being  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  he  parted  company  with  one  of  his  thirty  eun  ships,  and 
.was  driven  into  Bergen,  where  he  was  detained  by  stress  of 
weather  nineteen  days  ^  after  which  time  he  sailed  for  the  west- 
em  islands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  proceed  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.     The  weather,  however,  again  becoming  stormy,  he 
parted  from  his  twenty-four  gun  ship ;  and  being  entreated  by 
his  officers'  to  return  with  his  now  diminished  force,  declared 
tliat  he  would  not  again  show  himself  in  France  until  he  had 
struck  some  blow  for  the  service  of  his  country.    Landing  in 
the  island  gf  Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  behaved  with  much 
moderation  and  generosity,  paying  a  fair  price  for  cattle  aad 
other  provisions  which  he  found  there.    Meanwhile  this  adven- 
turer had  alarmed  all  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.     Re- 
gular troops  and  militia  were  posted  in  various  places;  where  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  most  probably  attempt  a  landing. 
Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  round  the  Orkneys,  while  ships 
of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  St  George's  Channel,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  return.     In  February  1760,  sailing  from  Isla,  he 
proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus.    On  the  21st  of  that 

>  The  EoglJsb,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  already  taken  and  de- 
stroyed  twenty-seven  French  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty-one  frigates  ;  and 
two  of  their  great  ships  with  four  frigates,  perished ;  so  that  their  w^holc 
loss,  in  this  particular,  amounted  to  sixty-four ;  whereas  the  loss  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  exceed  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates. 

>  CaHed  the  Beileisle,  and  carrying  forty-four  guns. 
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monili,  he  elected  a  landing,  and  attacked  the  town,  which  coIo-   chap. 
nel  Jennings,  with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  defended  with  intre-     ^'^ 
piditj  and  skill,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  even  ^^'^^^^^^ 
after  the  enemy  had  taken  one  part  of  the  town,  continued  to    ^^^* 
defend  the  remainder,*  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
force  9f  the  enemy.     He  surrendered  by  capitulation,  by  which 
he  preserved  the  castle  from  attack.    Meanwhile  the  Irish  mili- 
tia assembling  from  ail  the  neighbouring  districts,  Thurot  found 
it  necessaij  to  depart. 

At  this,  time  captain  John  Elliot,  a  vonng  officer  who  had  al- 
ready ^reatlj  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour,  having 
sailed  Uom  Kinsale  with  three  frigates,  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
Thnrot.  On  the  28th  of  February  he  descried  him  oflf  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  immediately  gave  signal  for  battle,  in '  which 
Thorot  verj|r  readily  engaged.  Both  sides  fought  very  valiantly, 
but  the  Britons  carried  the  day.  The  adventurous  hero  was 
killed,  and  his  ships  surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors. 
The  name  of  Thnrot  had  become  so  terrible  to  merchants,  that 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron  were  celebrated  with  as 
heart?  rejoicings  as  the  most  important  victory  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

The  West  Indies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  W.  Indies, 
been  bnt  little  attended  to  by  an  administration,  equally  narrow 
in  its  views  as  feeble  in  its  resolutions.  Commodore  Frankland 
had  been  sent,  in  1755,  with  four  ships  of  the  line ;  and  admiral 
Coatee  had,  in  the  banning  of  1757,  taken  thexommand :  but 
nothing  material  had  been  done*  Toward  the  end  of  \757,  a 
British  squadron,  much  inferior  to  the  French  in  point  of  force, 
^i^gsgcd  them  off  Cape  Franeois,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  in  a 
scattered  citeidition.  Several  other  actions  took  place,  but  these 
were  aturaportant  in  the  result  • 

The  comprehensive  genius  of  .Mr.  Pitt  was  directed  with 
vigour,  and  effect,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  interests  of  his 
coantrj.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  where  they 
ceald  be  annoyed  by  attack.  He  proposed,  in  1758,  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  strong  armament  was  equipped  under  general  Hobson 
and  commoidore  Moore,  who  commanded  the  land  and  sea 
forces.  They  arrived  in  the  W<est  Indies  at  the  latter  end  of 
1758.    Martinico  was  the  first  object  of  their  destination ;  but. 


<  The  foUowing  note,  wluch  I  transcribe  from  Smollett's  histoiy,  will,  | 
doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to  my  readers,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  union 
of  courage  and  humanity.  «« While  the  French  and  English  were  hotly 
engaged  in  one  of  the  streets,  a  little  child  ran  playfuUy  between  them, 
having  no  idea  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed :  a  common  soldier 
of  the  enemy,  perceiving  Use  life  of  this  poor  innocent  at  stake,  grounded 
his  piece,  advanced  deliberately  between  the  lines  of  the  fire,  took  up  the 
child  in  his  asms,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety ;  then,  returning  to 
hb  place,  resumed  his  musket,  and  renewed  his  hostility.'' 
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CHAP,  finding  that  island  very  strongly  defended,  they  proceeded  ta 
I.  Guadaloupe,  thirty  lea^aes  to  the  westward.  Arriving  there  on 
v^*v^^  the  2dd  of  January,  they  made  a  ^neral  attack  upon  the  citadel, 
1760,  the  town,  and  the  various  batteries  by  which  it  was  defended. 
The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  resistance;  but,  their  cannon 
being  at  last  silenced,  the  British  troops  were  enabled  to  land ; 
on  which  the  French  abandoned  the  town  and  its  fortifications. 
In  the  interior  parts  of  Guadaloupe  tf  visorous  resistance  was 
made,  but  at  length  proved  ineffectual:  The  whole  island  was 
conquered,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Deseada  and  Mari- 
|alante  surrendered  themselves  to  the  British  arms.  Though, 
in  1760,  the  operations  of  Britain  in  the  West  Indies  were  not 
so  splendid  as  in  the  preceding  year,  they  were  far  from  being 
unimportant.  A  dangerous  insurrection  took  place  among  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica,  which  was  suppressed,  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  British  completely  protected  the  trade  of  their 
country,  annoyed  that  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  or  took  num- 
bers or  French  privateers,  and  several  ships  of  war.  On  the 
whole,  they  had  in  that  quarter  gained  valuable  acquisitions 
from  the  enemy,  and  so  completely  established  their  superiority, 
as  to  have  paved  the  way  for  future  conquest 
BMtIn-  The  same  general  policy  which  directed  France  to  her  en* 
dies.  croachments  in  America,  had  also  extended  to  India ;  bnt,  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  operations  and  events  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  our  settlements 
and  those  of  the  French,  at  the  time  when  our  narrative  b^ns. 
Immense  have  been  the  accessions  to  British  power  and  influ- 
ence in  that  country,  during  the  period  of  which  our  history 
treats ;  but  of  both  progress  and  results  we  can  judge  only  by 
first  taking  a  view  of  the  outset 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Afz-la-€hapelle,  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  English  in  India  were  merely  commercial  facto- 
ries, guarded  by  forts  near  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  great  navi- 
gable rivers,  'fhey  bad  penetrated  very  little  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At 
this  time,  England  had,  on  the  Malabar,  or  western  coast  of  tiie 
peninsula,  possessed  Surat,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  month 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  most  northern  settlement  on  that  coast. 
Proceeding  southward,  their  next  factory  was  Bombay,  situated 
on  a  small  island.  After  that  came  Tillicherry,  fifteen  leagues 
from  which  was  Calicut.  The  last  and  most  southern  settle- 
ment  which  they  possessed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  Anjengo. 
Doubling  Cape  Comorin,  and  coming  to  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  the  first  English  establishment  that  met  the  sailor,  was 
Fort  St.  David's.  Farther  to  the  northward,  was  the  principal 
possession  on  the  eastern  coast.  Fort  St.  George,  called  Madras, 
from  its  contiguity  to  that  city,  which,  with  several  villages  in 
the  vicinity,  was  purchased  in  the  last  century,  by  the  Bast  India 
company  from  the  kins  of  Golconda.  Still  farther  to  the  north- 
ward, was  the  chief  British  settlement  in  India,  Fort  William, 
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clote  t»  &•  town  of  Calcvtta,  vtoated  ia  the  kiagdom  of  Bengal,   CHAP. 
OB  Hie  Hoo^^,  a  branch  of  the  Gangee*    Betides  these  settle-       '* 
meats,  the  Kii^ish  had  several  interior  fiictories'  for  the  par-  ^•^"^^'^•' 
poses  of  trsde,  which  were  secured  by  forts.    They  had  also    ^^^• 
settleOieBts  at  Bencoolen,  and  other  parts  of  India  beyond  the 


I  piiaeipal  French  possession  was  the  city  of  Pondicberry,  Desigiis 
on  Hie  Gsromandei  coast,  between  Forts  St  David  and  St. sndpro- 
Geoige.   This  was  a  large  and  populous  town.    On  the  Mala-  ^^^ 
bar  csstt  they  had  also  established  factoriv  at  Sorat  and  Call-  j^^|^ 
cQtttnd  at  Bsjapore.    On  the  Ganges  they  had  a  factory  at 
Cbaodermigore.  above  Calcutta. 

When  peace  was  concluded  at  Aii-la-Chape11e,  M.  Dupteit 
was  the  Preach  governor-general  in  India*  He  was  a  man  of 
great  tbiitty  and  soariag  ambition,  who  projected  the  establish-  * 

meotof  the  empire  of  France  in  Hindostan.  For  that  purpose 
he  enhraced  the  same  policy  which  bad  been  adopted  by  his 
coiDCrynen  in  America,  of  stirring  up  the  natives  H^^nst  the 
British  settlers.  All  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Hindostan 
hsd  beloBged  to  the  empire  of  the  mogul ;  but  his  power  had 
been  so  much  reduced  by  Keuli  Khan,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
sssert  lis  formor  authority  over  such  extensive  dominions.  The 
priooes  that  had  been  tributary,  and  even  the  subahs  and  na- 
Ms,  who  had  been  governors  appointed  by  him,  his  own  o& 
cers  and  servants,  now  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superiority, 
and  asserted  tiieir  independent  supremacy  over  their  respective 
territories.  These  princes  or  chieftains  very  often  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  and  natural  I  v  solicited  the  assistance  of  Eu- 
ropean settlers  in  their  neighbourhood ;  while  the  Europeans, 
OB  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  native  princes 
in  their  contests.  Dupleix  seeing  that  they  might  be  useful 
tools  in  the  execution  or  his  project,  paid  great  court  to  these 
chieft,  especially  such  of  them  as  showed  themselves  bold  and 
aDpriaeipled  adventurers.  Nizam  Amulock,  the  subah  or 
viceroy  of  Decan,  having  oAciallj  the  appointment  of  a  nabob 
srgofernor  of  Arcot,  had  nominated  Anaverdi  Khan  to  that 
smce.  The  viceroy  dying,  was  sucoeeded  by  his  son  Nazirzing, 
whom  the  mogul  confirmed.    Between  the  subah  and  the  En- 

Siah  at  Fort  8t  Oeogre,  there  was  an  amicable  intercourse, 
apleix  supported  a  pretender  to  the  office,  Moza  Pherzing, 
coosin  to  the  other ;  and  found  means  to  engage  Chonda  Saib, 
an  enterprisiag  adventurer,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  against 
the  lenilly  constituted  viceroy.*  A  body  of  English  troops  ad- 
vanced ;  the  French,  afraid  of  an  engagement,  retired.  The 
pretender,  abandoned  by  his  own  army,  threw  himself  on  the 
aercy  of  his  cousin,  who  spared  his  life,  but  for  his  own  security 
kept  htm  in  confinement.  Dupleix,  disappointed  in  Jiis  project 
of  raising  by  his  own  force  an  usurper  who  would  be  subservient 

»  See  Smollett's  Continustion,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 
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CHAP,  to  his  d^gigng;  foMkied  a  eonspincy  against,  the  Tioero/s  life, 
'        The  chief  conspirators  were  his  prime  minister  and  two  of  his 
^^'^'"^^  nabobs.    Encoaraf^d  and  stimulated  by  the  Frenchman,  thej 
1760.     murdered  their  master,  and,  releasing  the  cousin,  proclaimed 
him  viceroy  of  Decan.    The  usurper  associated  M.  Dapleix 
with  himself  in  the  governnfent.     In  the  tents  of  the  murdered 
viceroy  they  found  an  immense  treasure,  of  which  a  great  share 
fell  to  Dupleix,  the  promoter  of  the  crime.    The  usurping  col- 
leagues in  the  viceroyalty  attacked  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  who 
was  legally  appointed  by  the  royal  viceroy,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  presidency  at  Madras.    They  disposses- 
sed him  of  his  government,  and  appointed  Chunda  Saib^  their 
own  agent,  nabob  of  Arcot.    The  English,  considering  these 
proceedings  as  an  agression  on  their  ally,  and  as  tending  to 
raise  the  French  influence  to  a  very  dangerous  height,  sent  a 
considerable  force  to  repel  the  usurper  and  his  French  auxili* 
aries.    The  British  troops  were  commanded  by  the  celebra- 
Clive.     ted  Clive.    This  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
East  India  company  as  a  writer ;  but  being  formed  for  more 
arduous  situations,  and  desirous  of  a  military  life,  he  had  offered 
his  services  in  that  capacity,  and  was  employed  to  command  in 
this  expedition.    Witn  such  resolution,  secresy,  and  despatch* 
did  he  proceed,  that  the  enemy  knew  nothing  of  his  approach 
until  he  was  actually  before  their  capital ;  and  the  capture  of 
Arcot,  an  important  acquisition  to  the  British  interest,  was  far- 
ther memorable,  from  being  the  first  occasion  in  which  Clive 
displayed  his  extraordinary  talents.    Meanwhile,  the  usurper 
of  the  Decan  having  been  murdered,  Sallabah  Sing,  the  younger 
of  the  two  brothers  of  the  former  viceroy,  was  proclaimed  by 
M.  Dupleix,  in  opposition  to  the  elder,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  m(^ul,  and  supported  by  the  English.    The  usurper* 
finding  means  to  cut  off  his  brother  by  poison,  and  considering 
himself  as  undoubted  viceroy,  made  a  grant  to  M.  Dupleix,  of 
all  the  English  possessions  north  from  Pondicherry,  consequently- 
including  Madras.    Dupleix  was,  in  1753,  preparing  to  avail 
himself  of  this  grant,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  a 
successor  appointed.    Sieur  Godeheu,  the  new  French  governor^ 
being  of  a  less  daring  character  than  Dupleix,  did  not  venture 
to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  but  proceeded  more  secretly 
against  the  English  interest,  by  stimulating  the  native  princes 
to  hostilities.    While  he  was  pursuing  these  measures,  he  pro- 
fessed the  most  pacific  intentions^  and  even  concluded  a  pro- 
vincial treaty  with  the  presidency  of  Madras.    War,  however, 
soon  commenced  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  there  the  English,  com- 
manded by  general  Stringer  Lawrence,  were  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful.   But  a  severe  blow  was  struck  against  them  in  another 
quarter  of  India,  a  blow  which  may  be  (raced  to  the  artifices 
Capture  of  and  intrigues  of  the  French.    Alii  Verdi  Khan,  subah  of  Ben- 
Calcutta,    gal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  having  died  in 
April  1756,  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son.  Sou  Rajali 
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Dowla«  a  yooos  vmid  weak  in  his  onderatandiiiff,  violent  in  his   CHAP. 

Sftssiens,  yuid  profligate  in  his  morals.  The  old  viceroy  on  hid  ^ 
eath<bed»  bad  exhorted  Dowla  to  bend  his  principal  attention  ^■^"^'^^i^ 
to  the  redaction  of  the  English.  Impressed  with  these  ideasi  ^7^« 
the  joong  subab,  soon  after  nis  accession,  marched  to  Calcutta. 
and  snommied  the  fort  and  citj  to  surrender.  Mr.  Holwell,  the 
governor,  with  a  few  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  main- 
tained the  city  and  fort  with.nncommon  resolution  and  courage, 
against  several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the  castle.  He  then 
aubotttled,  the  snbih  having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier, 
that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Never- 
theless^ they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black 
Hole  prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in  which  there  was 
hardly  any  cnrrent  of  air.  Here  they  were  exposed  to  a  scene 
of  as  cruel  distress  as  can  be  conceived ;  most  of  them  died  in 
the  greatest  agony,  but  Mr.  Holwell  and  a  few  others,  came  out 
aiive. 

Colonel  Clive  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the  company's 
service  in  another  part  of  India.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  he  and 
admiralp  Watson  reduced  Angfia,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had 
been  extremely  formidable,  to  all  those  countries.  Returning 
in  trinmnh  to  Madras,  they  concerted  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  British  affairs  in  Bengal.  On  the  first  of  January 
1797,  the  companjr's  armament  arrived  off  Calcutta.  l*he  ad- 
miral, frith  two  ships,  attacked  the  town,  and  though  opposed  ■ 
fay  the  enemy*s  batteries,  in  two  hours  silenced  their  guns  ;  on  ' 
which,  hM  fast  as  possible,  they  abandoned  the  place  and  fort 
Colonel  Clive  attacked  the  town  in  another  quarter,  and  by  his  Clire  re. 
intrepid  conduct  facilitated  the  reduction  of  the  settlement.  ^^^^^^ 
Soon  aRer  he  attacked  and  took  Hockley,  a  city  of  great  tcade,?"^,^^ 
and  contmning  immense  stores,  magazines,  and  riches,  belonging 
to  the  sobah.  The  viceroy  of  Bengal  advanced  with  an  army 
of  20,000  horse  and  15,000  foot,  being  resolved  to  expel  the 
English  out  of  his  dominions.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he  ar- 
rivra  opposite  the  Rnelish  camp,  within  a  mile  of  Calcutta* 
Clive,  bieing  re-enforced  from  the  fleet,  drew  up  his  army  and 
attacked  the  enemy  so  virorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
a  great  number  of  horses  with  all  their  spoils.  Intimidated  by 
his  defeat,  the  viceroy,  on  the  9th  of  February,  made  a  peace, 
the  general  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  factories  and  pos- 
sessions taken  from  the  English  company  should  be  restored; 
that  their  losses  should  be  completely  compensated  ;  that  what- 
ever rights  and  privileges  had  in  any  former  time  been  granted 
by  the  mogol,  should  be  confirmed  and  established  for  the  fu- 
ttire ;  and  that  the  Enelish  should  have  the  liberty  to  fortify  Cal- 
cutta in  any  manner  which  they  should  judge  expedient.  Having 
concluded  this  treaty  with  the  viceroy,  colonel  Clive  and  admiral 
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GHAP»   WaUon  tiraed  th^  ? iotorious  arms  «gaiilit  the  FmocIi*  aad  At- 
^*       tacked  their  fortress  and  factory  at  Chanderna^e»  aituated 
^•^""^^"^i^  farther  up  the  Ganges  than  Calcutta,  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
1760.     mog(  important  settlement  of  the  French  at  Bengal.     It  was 
^rrisoned  by.  five  hundred  Europeans  and  twelve  hundred  na- 
tives.   Clive,  new  reinforced  by  troops  from  Bombar,  invested 
the  place  on  the  land  side ;  admirals  WatsQO  and  Pococke  at- 
tacked it  on  the  Ganges;  their  ujiited  efforts  soon  compelled 
the  enemy  to  submit,  and  the   place  was  surrendered.     The 
ammunition,  stores,  effects,  and  money   found  in  Chandema- 
gore,  were  very  considerable  i  but  the  chie(  advantage  of  the 
conquest  arose  from  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  principal  set- 
tlement on  the  Ganges,  which  had  K<^atly  interfered  with  the 
English  commerce  on  that  Hver.    The  viceroy  was  fiar  from  be- 
ing pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  English.    He  indeed,  dis- 
covered a  great  partiality  towards  the  French,  and  evidentlj 
showed  an  intention  of  joining- them  as  soon  as  he  should  lie 
Treacbeiy  prc^red  for  hostilities.     He  evaded  the  performance  of  the 
oftbe vice- articles  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  so  lately  siened,  and  coo^ 
1^*  eerted  with  French  agents  to  attack  the  Englidi,  while  thej 

promised  him  the  assistance  of  such  a  body  of  European  troops 
as  would  enable  him  to  drive  them  out  of  his  viciBity.  Mr. 
Watts,  a  man  of  ability,  was  then  English  resident  at  the  vice- 
roy*s  court,  and  possessed  consideral^ie  influence  with  the  subah's 
ministers.  He  not  only  learned,  and  was  able  to  comsDanicate 
to  the  council  of  Calcutta,  the  intentions  of  the  subah,  bat 
found  means  to  form  a  party  ^;ainst  him  in  his  own  coun- 
try. The  subah,  by  all  the  arrogant  insolence  of  a  mean  and 
despicable  mind  in  high  power,  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  the 
chief  men  in  his  court  and  army.  A  plan  was  concerted  for 
depriving  him  of  his  power,  and  conducted  by  Meer  Jaffier  Alii 
Khan,  his  near  ally  by  marriage,  prime  minister  and  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army.  ^  The  project  being  communicated  to  Mr. 
Watts,  he  sent  -tntelligence  of  it  to  the  company,  and  by  the 
company's  authority  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  malcontents 
for  ueprivin|;  Dowlah  of  a  power  which  he  was  trying  to  ren- 
Clive  der  destructive  to  tlie  English  interest.  Colonel  Clive,  stronel  r 
takes  the  urged  by  Jaffier,  took  the  field  to  assist  the  malcontents.  The 
^^  English  commander,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  befpn  his  march. 

Crossing  the  Ganges,  he  advanced  to  Plassey,  within  one  day's 
march  of  Moprshedabad,  the  capital  of  Bengal*  "^rhere  he 
found  the  viceroy  encamped  with  sevenlhr  thousand  men,  lit  all 
the  feeble  magnincence  which  eastern  efl(eminacy  has  in  all  ages 
brought  against  European  hardiness,  courage,  and  resources  of 
intellect  The  elephants,  with  their  scarlet  housings,  the  rich 
and  variegated  embroidery  of  their  tents  and  standards,  the 
glittering  parade  and  costly  decorations  of  their  cavalry,  their 
gilded  canopies,  equalled  any  of  the  pageantry  which  a  Persian 
satrap  or  king,  ever  brought  against  the  wisdom,  strength,  or 
valour,  of  Greece  or  Macedon.   -The  subah,  as  weak  ana  timid 
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la  difidiU;  and  danger,  as  iDSolent  an^  overbearii^  iq  safety 
and  |»ros]>erit7,  oow  courted  the  forgiveness  and  friendship  of 
Moer  Jaffier ;  and,  believing  that  he  had  prevailed,  gave  him  ^ 
the  comanand  of  his  left  wing.    Colonel  Clive,  with  aboat  three     ^^^^. 
thottsand  two  hundred  men.  advanced  against  more  than  twen-  pU^^T 
t^  times  that  number.    Jaffier  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  the  rest  of  the  Indian  troops  were  completely  defeated,  victoiy  of 
vith  the  loss  oo  the  side  of  the  conquerors  of  only  seventy  men.  |.^^  ^^S- 
Colonel  Clive,  with  wise  policy,  forbearing  to  express  any  re* 
senUnent  against  the  part  which  Jaffier  from  indecision"^  and 
double  treachery  had  acted,  saw  that  he  would  be  a  useful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  England.    He  saluted  him  subah  of  the 
ihree  provinces,  and   exhorted  him   to  pursue  his  march  to 
Moorshedabad,  engaging  to  follow  him  immediately  with  his 
army.    Arriving  at  the  capital,  colonel  Clive  deposed  Su rajah  Revolu- 
Dowlah,  and  with  great  solemnity  substituted  in  his  place  Jaffier,  }^^  "^. 
who  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the   people  as  viceroy  ol fn^fi^er 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.    Jaffier  put  to  death  niade  yicc: 
his  predecessor,  and  granted  to  his  allies  and  supporters,  the  En-  toy, 
gUsK  all  the  conditions  on  compliance  with  which  they  granted 
Ua  vice»royalty.    He  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  a 
cn»re  of  mpees,^  as  an  indemnification  for  their  losses  at  Calcut* 
ta,  and  ceded  to  them  a  considerable  territory,  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city.    Thus,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a  great  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  command  of  a  country  superior  in  ex- 
tent, fruitfulness,  riches,  and  population,  to  most  European  king- 
doms, was,  by  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were  headed  ny  an  offi- 
cer bred  to  a  civil  profession  and  not  instructed  in  the  art  of 
virar,  transferred  to  a  company  of  merchants  residing  in  one  of 
the  m«8t  remote  corners  of  the  globe.    Thus  ended  the  war  with 
Surajah  Dowlah,  in  which  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  was  not  only  the 
aggressor,  but  had  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  perpetra- 
ted the  most  atrocious  cruelties.    The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Clive  was  necessary  to  procure  justice  to  his  injurecl  country. 
After  the  subah  had  concluded  a  peace,  which  restored  to  the 
EngH&h  their  rights,  and  indemnified  them  for  their  wrongs,  be 
immediately  entered  into  a  concert  with  their  enemies  for  viola- 
ting tbc  peace,  and  depriving  them  of  their  long  established  pos- 
sessions and  priviUges ;  but  being  as  weak  as  wicked,  he  fell  a 
sacrifeeto  bis  own  ill  conducted  villany. 

While  the  northern  provinces  of  India  engrossed  the  princi- 
pal attention  of  the  company^  council  and  officers,  the  French 
took  advantage  of  the  tempoi-ary  absence  uf  their  forces  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  attacked  Ingeram,  Vizagapatam,  and 
other  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

in  1758,  larse  re-enforcements  arrived  under  M,  Lally,  with 
a  strong  squadron  under  M.  d'Apche,  and  the  enemy  projected 

>  A  rupee  is  about  2b.  6d. ;  a  lack  is  160,000  rupees,  that  is  about  12,5001:; 
a  crore  is  s  hundred  lacks ;  coosequently,  1,250,000L 
Vol.  I.  .  18 
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the  ettttre  cDitqa^st  of  fht  BngTish  pnsaeftiion^  on  thMt  coast. 
Thejr  invested  Fort  St.  David's  iit  the  soath-pftrt  of  tlie  Carnttic, 
'  atid,  before  an  Engttsh  force  cotrld  arrive  to  its  assistaoce,  com- 
ireo.  peUed  it  to  sirrrendcr.  Lrtly  also  attacked  Tanjore,  beesuw 
the  rajahr  ht^  dTStingoished  himself  as  the  zealocis  and  Mfhful 
ally  of  the  English.  The  French  general  demanded  of  him  a 
8oni  of  modej  ^hfrh  wouM  have  amounted  to  81O,0CK)l.  Betn^ 
refased,  he  invested  the  city;  but  the  rajah's  nathe  troops  as- 
sisted by  British  engineers,  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that 
the  French  general  was  repulsed  with  foss,  and  obUged-  to  raise 
the  siege.  Uetreating  northwards  from  Tanjore,  he  took  pos- 
session of  tlic  city  of  Arcot,  and  made  preparations  for  the  siege 
'  of  Madras.  The  English  were  at  this  time  so  much  surpassed 
in  land  force,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  they 
acted  on  the  defensive. 
Naval  ope.  The  same  year  admiral  Pococke  succeeded  to  the  command 
TTa^  of  the  British  fleets  in  India,  on  the  death  of  admiral  Watson. 
a«M.  "  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  March,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy's  ships  in  the 
mad  of  Fort  St  David's,  and  attacked  them  in  the  afternoon. 
D'Apche  having  fought  warmly  for  two  hours,  m  thfe  evening  re- 
treated. The  misb^VTottr  of  three  of  his  captains*  prevented 
Pococke  from  a  successful  pursuit.  The  next  day  he  iMfned. 
that  the  enemy  had  lost  a  snip  of  the  line,  which  had  been  dtt- 
maged  in  the  engagemen^t.  About  Hve  hundred  of  ^e  eneivij 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  scarcely  one  hundred  of  the  En- 
glish. This  was  the  first  action  ever  fought  between  a  ^itish 
and  French  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and,  notwittrntanding  the 
disadvantages  under  which  admiral  Pococke  laboured,  it  was 
auspicious  to  England. 

Admiral  Pococke  having  gone  into  harbour,  to  repair  the  da* 
ma^e  incurred  by  his  fleet;  as  soon  as  he  was  refitted,  set  sail 
again  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Raving  cruised  for  several  weeks, 
he  found  them  on  the  27th  of  July  at  anchor  in  Pondicherry 
road.  On  descrying  the  English  fleet,  the  French  unmoored 
and  fled,  Pococke  closely  pursuing  the  enemy,  could  not  come 
up  with  them  till  the  3cf  of  August,  when,  having  obtained  the 
British  weather-gage,  he  bore  down  on  them  in  order  of  battle.  The 
successful,  engagement  began  with  great  fury  on  both  sides ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  French  retreated  towanf  Pondicherry.  Night  interre* 
ning,  they  escaped ;  but  their  ships  were  so  much  damaged,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sail  to  the  Mauritius  te  refit,  and  tiiua  leave 
to  fiSngland  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas. 

But  the  completion  of  British  victory  over  ti^e  French  in 
India  was  reserved  for  the  glorious  1759.  In  the  -  month  of 
December  1758,  Lally  began  his  march  towards  Madras,  an^i 
in  the  beginning  of  January  commenced  the  investment  of  that 
important  fortress.     The  besieged,  though  inferior  to  him  in 

"  Two  of  the  English  captains  being  tried,  were  dismissed  the  lernoe  j 
and  the  third  was  deprived  oi^hxs  rank  as  post-captain  for  one  year. 
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fteogOi*  nidt  a  gaUiMit  defeiicc^    The  eveot  w«9  f«r  MOie   CHAP, 
waeks  doubCful ;  but  a  ooosiderable  re-earorcement  of  troops  and        '- 
starea  arrMriag,  coodiicted  bv  captain  EJempenfelt.  M.  Lally  N^"Oi>^ 
raised  the  aeigc^  and  ratreated  to  Aroat,  ez^iramelj  chagrined  at    ^^^« 
his  ill  saccesi. 

Ahoat  the  aame  tiine  a  detachment  under  colonel  Ford  dispos- 
sesBed  the  French  of  Vizagapataniy  and  Masulipatam.  The  wmli 
of  the  Decan*  who  had  been  favourable  to  the  French  as  looe;  as 
they  appeared  aoperier,  finding  the  Si^lish  aow  so  powerful  in 
his  aa]^ghbottriiood,  proposed  a  treatj  to  the  government  of  Ma- 
dras. An  alliance  was  accordingly  concluded^  by  which  he  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  France,  and  ceded  tl>e  entire  circar 
of  Masalipatam  to  the  company ;  who  on  their  part,  engaged  not 
to  mMiU  or  cenntenaace  the  auhah's  enemies. 

Colonel  Coote  now  commanded  the  English  forces  in  the  Car- 
natic,  aodt  being  able  to  act  on  the  offensive,  proceeded  against 
Lallj.  Having  gained  several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he 
endeavoured  to  brine  him  to  a  general  enmement,  which  neel- 
(ectod  at  Wandwal^.  In  this  battle*  the  English  gained  aereat 
and  iauportant  victory,  which  decided  the  fate  of  French  India 
on  theCoromandel  ^oast.  Lally,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troopst 
retired  to  Pondicfaetry.  The  British  general  recovered  Arcot ; 
and,  except  Pondidierry,  the  French  had  no  settlement  of  any 
importance  in  the  Carnatic. 

The  conquest  of  Arcot  finished  the  campaign.'    Admiral  Po-  Conquest 
coke»  during  the  same  campaign, again  defeated  the  French,  and  of  Arcot. 
compelied  uem  to  leave  those  seas.    On  the  Malabar  coast,  a 
sqnadnoa  of  English,  under  captain  Richard  Maitland,  made 
themaelves  masters  bf  the  factory  of  Burat 

Thoa  we  have  seen  French  aggression,  after  being  for  a 
time  auccessfuJ,  rousing  British  eneigy,  and  producing  Britisii 
rictory;  we  have  seen  her  attempts  to  exalt  herself  by  hum- 
bling £^and,  lead  to  her  nwn  humiliation,  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  her  rival ;  aud  we  have  seen  her  unjust  and  un- 
warrantable  ambition   discomfited.    Such   was  the   state   of 
afiaira  where  Britain  was  enga^d  for  herself  solely;  we  must 
now  follow  her  to  her  cooperation  with  allies.    We  left  Frede-  Transac- 
rick   in   winter  quarters,  after  the   campaign  of  17 5T,  that^ionsin 
glorious  eera  in  his  history.    In  England,  the  king  of  Prussia,  nj.^^^^  ^^ 
since  the  dissolution  of  his  political  connexion  with  France,  ^[{^  'her 
and  his  alliance  with  this  country,  had  become  a  very  popular  aUies. 
character.    This  predilection  rose  to  enthusiasm,  on  his  fin- 
ing tbe  victory  at  Kosebach  over  the  ancient  enemy  of  Britain. 

I  From  the  deUll  of  this  engagement,  to  be  found  in  Smollett,  it  appears, 
that  great  vabur  was  display^l  on  both  ades;'  but  that  the  French  g^ne- 
nl  wa  rash  and  impetooua ;  and  that  the  victory  of  the  English  was  owing 
to  coKonel  Cootie'a  superior  aluU. 

>  Tlie  campaign  somewhat  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  1759,  Aroot  be- 
rng  iMktM  in  4ie  btginaiag  of  Febnmry  1760. 
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The  union  of  tlie  two  catholic  powers  was  by  many  considered 
as  a  confederacy  to  oppress  and  subvert  the  protestant  interest 
*  in  Germany.  The  English  applauded  and  extolled  Frederick 
1760.  i^g  ^he  protestant  hero,  and,  anxious  for  his  success,  were  wilting 
Compre-  to  contribute  toward  his  support  and  defence.  Mr.  Pitt,  havhig 
hensiTe  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
*"^*"^'j:  the  whole  o}>era(ions  of  the  year,  saw  that  the  strenuous  ef- 
cy  of  Mr.'  ^^^'^  ^^  Britain  were  necessary  to  presenre  the  balance  of  pow- 
Pitt.  er ;  and  that  exertions  in  Germany,  by  employing  the  strength 

of  France  in  that  quarter,  would  weaken  her  operations  in 
America.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  a  strong  army  shonld 
co-operate  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  Germany  in  the  ensuing 
campaign.  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
king  ol  England  stipulated  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  the  annual  sum  of  670,0001  to  be  employed  at 
his  discretion  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause ;  and  parlia* 
ment  cheerfully  voted  uie  necessary  supplies  for  that  object,  and 
other  purposes  of  the  war. 

The  convention  of  Cloister-seven  was  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nation,  and  also  as  infringed  by  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  French   in   Hanover.    The   army,  which  had 
been  dispersed  by  that  treaty,  was  re-assembled  in  British  pay. 
and   the   command,  by  the    advice   of  Mr.   Pitt,  bestowed 
on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  whose  otriect  in  the  cam- 
paign of   1758  was  to   drive  eighty  thousandf  French  troops 
from  Lower  Saxony  and  WestphaKa.    His  own  forces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  consisted  of  only  thirty  thousand 
Hanovenans,  but  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  troops 
of   Hesse-Cassel    and    Brunswick,   whom    England   engaged 
by  subsidies  to  assist  in   the  deliverance  of  Germany.    The 
plan  of  operations  concerted  with   Frederick  was,  to  compel 
the    enemjr    to   evacuate   Brunswick    and   Hanover,  throng 
the  fear  of  having  their  communication  with  the  Rhine  inter- 
cepted.   For  these  purposes  he  sent   in  March   two  detach- 
ments to  the  Weser,  of  which  one  gained  possession  of  Verden, 
the  other,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  the  hereditArj 
prince,  took  possession  of  the  strongs  and  important  post  of 
Opera-      Floyer.    In  April,  prince  Ferdinand  himself,. crossing  the  Aller, 
tions  in     advanced  south  towards  Brunswick,  assisted  by  a  detachment 
wick*un-  ^^  Pnissian  troops  under  prince  Henry,  the   king's  brother. 
der  prince^'  ^^^rmont,  who  had  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the  command  of 
Ferai-       the  French  forces,  apprehensive  of  being  cut  off*  from  his  inter- 
nand:       course  with   the   Rhine   evacuated   Brunswick,  Wdfenbattel, 
and  Hanover,  and  marched  to  Westphalia.    Crossing  the  We- 
ser, Ferdinand  besieged  Minden,  and  took  it  in  sight  of  the 
On  the      enemy's  army.    Count  Clermont  now  retreated   towards    the 
Rhine.       Rhine ;  repassed  it  at  Wesel  in  May ;  and  stationed  the  artnj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  after  having  lost  a  number  of  his 
troops,  which  were  taken  in    the   retreat.    Ferdinand  would 
not  suffer  them  to  remain  undisturbed  within  the  boundaries 
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of  €krmaiiT-     In  Jtme,  he  attacked  them  at  Creveli  dear   CHA^. 
CleVes,  and  gained  a  victory  more  -glorions  to  hia  military    ^^ 
charttcier  than  decisive  in  ita  conseqnences.    The  prince  ot^^^^^'"^"^^ 
Soobiae,   who   commanded    a   considerable   body  of  French^    ^^^' 
having  defeated  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  Ferdinand    was^^^^f 
fMlgtd  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  the  affairs  of  France  ^^^^"' 
began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect.    In  July,  twelve 
thoosand  British  troops  arriving  from  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  re-enforce  the  allies, 
Ferdinand  now  resumed  his  oflenstve  operations.    Through  hia 
judicious,   well  planned,  and  well  executed  movements,  he     ' 
completely  effected  the  object  of  the  c^.mpaign,  by  driving 
the  Fk«nch  out  of  Lower  Saxcmy  and  Westphalia.^ 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  endeavoured  to  make  the  utmost  Exploits 
advantage  of  the  victmies  which  he  had  gained  at  the  close  of  ^^^'^^* 
the  preceding  campaign.  Of  Silesia,  the  fortress  of  Schweid-  ' 
nitz  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  This  place^  which 
was  blockaded  during  winter,  on  the  return  of  spring  he  at- 
tacked by  a  regular  siege.  Commencing  bis  works  on  the  2d 
of  April,  he  on  the  15th  carried  the  garrison  bv  assault.  Havii^ 
thus  completely  recovered  Silesia,  he  invaded  Moravia,  and  be- 
sieged Otibutz  its  capital ;  but,  having  opened  the  trenches  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  town,  he  spent  his  time  and  ammu- 
nitioli  uselessly ;  and  count  Daun  arriving,  obliged  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  and  Coesacks  had  invaded 
Brasdenbuivh,  and  were  committing  the  most  barbarous  ravages. 
Their  army  being  divided  into  two  parts,  it  was  Frederick's  ob- 
ject  to  come  between  them,  so  as  to  cut  off*  their  communication 
with  each  other.  In  this  design  he  succeeded ;  and  was  able 
to  bring  Komanzow,  with  the  principal  division,  to  battle  at 
Rastrio.*  The  ready  eenius  of  the  Prussian  king,  on  |>erceiving 
the  disposition  of  the  Russian  troops,  formed  his  men  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  t»ear  with  his  artillery  on  their  thkk  mass,  and  pre- 
vent the  parts  of  their  army  from  supporting  each  other,  one-  Defeats 
cess  followed  his  attempt ;  he  gained  a  most  decisive  victory ;  ^^  ^ua. 


and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  17,000  men,  with'  a  g^^^ 
mat  quantity  of  cannon  and  stores :  the  loss,  on  the  side  of  the 
Prussians,  amounted  to  about  1200  men.  Having  thus  freed 
his  country  from  the  danger  of  the  Russians,  he  hastened  against 
^  Asstnans  under  marahal  Dann.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
he  was  surprised  by  that  general  at  Hochkirchin  ;*  suffered  a 
defeat,  but  not  decisive ;  acted  with  such  ability,  as  to  prevent 
the  eoemy  from  deriving  any  material  advantage  from  a  victory ; 
and  altimately  compellMi  Daun  to  retire  into  Bohemia.  The 
Rassiaas  and  Swedes  were  also  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Stral- 
sund. 

In  1759,  prioee  Ferdinand  took  the  field  against  the  French,  French  id 
who  had  again  invaded  Westphalia  in  great  force,  under  Messrs.  ▼^^ 

«  Saolleft,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  •  Gimes.  '  Smoltett. 
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CHAP.   De  CoDl4des  mU  Bnogfio.    Prince  F^idinud  in  Mj  feand 

^'       them  posted  at  Mindeiu    The  prince  tbiaiing  the  enenj  too 

^^i^^*^"^^  strofi^y  posted  to  render  an  attack  by  him  wi»e»  took  apoaUioa 

IT^'     at  some  aistance,  hoping  to  fu-ovoke  them  to  coiumence  an  «•- 

eaolt,  which  he  was  well  prepared  to  roatst    The  Freneh  ||;e- 

nerals  very  imprudently  left  their  own  stro«^  posts  to  attack 

Ferdinand  prince  Ferdinsod.    Tbk  battle  b^gan  at  dawo»  mm!  was  fought 

and  the     n^ith  gjieat  impetuosity  on  both  sides  ti41  noon :  when  the  vigour, 

^ish  m-  gi'oiQess,  and  poora^  of  the  Kngiish  tsfAsrmr,  determined  the 

atigmS"°f**^  of  the  day.  a>»d  gained  a  ceoiplete  victory.    The  British 

victoiy  at  c^valry^  comovanded  by  loud  George  S^villOp  were  ordered  to 

Minden.    advance,  and  bear  down  af>oo  the  enemy  wiien  rooted  and  flj- 

ing.    They  did  not  ^diwieef  und  wer4  of  no  service  in  the  tatt/e.' 

The  same  day*  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bronswick«  who  was 

&st  rising  to  military  eminenee;  having  been  sent  b/  his  uncle 

Dgsinst  a  detachment  of  French  at  Gofeldt  with  oia  thousand 

men,  defeated  twipe  that  nnmber  of  the  enemy*  killed  three 

French     thousand,  and  took  as  many  prisoners*    These  sae^ftooes  ent- 

driven  out  bled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  French  a  second  time  out  of  Ger- 

of  Germa-  isanyi  and  to  leave  the  allies  in  possession  of  every  previnoe 

^'  and  town  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  deelaration  of  war. 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  far  from  being  equally  prosperous 
to  the  Prussian  monarch.    Besides  the  formidable  enemies  that 
he  bad  to  encounter  abroad,  bo  was  distracted  at  home  by  dis- 
sei»tions  among  bis  generals*    It  was  the  object  of  the  Austrians 
and  Russians*  who  had  before^  fought  oeparatelyt  to  form  a 
junction  this  campaign.    Frederick's  first  purpose  wao,  to  pre- 
vent this  junction,  anid  to  attack  one  division  before  they  could 
be  supported  by  another;  but  the  disorders  among  tj»e  generals 
prevented  them  froui  acting  with  their  uaual  skill  aod  alacrity. 
Lomeaof  The  Prussians  were  defeated,  on  the  SSd  of  June,  at  Kay.  on 
the  kin£[    (he  Oder,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men*    This 
'"'^' disaster  disconcerted  the  kirn's  nieasores,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  a  mu^h  greater  defeat    The  Austrians  and  Russians,  soon 
after  this  battle,  joined  their  forces  and  eacamped  at  Kjinders- 
dorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.    On  the  l£th  of  Aagust,  the 
king  of  Prussia  attacked  the  enemy>  and  had  almost  aueceeded 
in  defeating  the  Rusaians,  when  the  .intervention  of  marshal 
Loudohn  and  the  Austrian  army  jBave  a  fatal  turn  to  affaira.  Not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  efforts  ol  the  king,  whQ  exposed 
himself  in  the  most  dangenms  parts  of  the  field,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes  rent  by  musket  balls^  the  Prus- 
sians were  completely  defeated  and  dis|iersed ;  the  appiroach 
of  night  saved  their  army  from  totti  ruin.*    The  preaaure  of 

■  His  Iordabip*s  conduct  oh  this  occasion  underwent  an  inquiry  and  a 
trial.  He  aUedgtd  in  hi9  defence,  that  coDtradietoiy  ordera  had  beea  sent. 
This  aUegation,however,  was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court : 
the  issue  was,  that  he  was  declared  unfit  for  serving  bis  majesty  in  a  mi£- 
tary  capacity. 

«  The  king  finding  the  defeat  inevitable,  sent  s  letter  to  the  queen  in 
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cilHttityMrr«d«fil]Ft»iiicnrmMedie«ts8tkfb^efFre^        cflAp. 
gMMia.    He  f«crailed  fab  armjF  wkh  iiiAefatitfiible  dtligence,  re*       ^' 
piaeed  his  arlilkfrf  frMi  the  arflHi«l  %9  Beflui.  asd  tooa  found  ^'^'^^^'^^ 
hfiMelf  tt  liM  head  ef  a  cMsideraMe  body  of  tMM^.    Bwt  tke    ^7^0. 
jcatowdg  liHireeH  th«  lUfltfiaM  Md  Aostriaos  c^neumd  wHk 
flif  «}<if»  MiHj  of  Predtrick*    When  DMft  {MToposed  t^  imr^ 
fliiMiv  encflkj,  the  Btts«iM  geiMfal  womld  not  coment ;  and  Iko 
tineNrM'Waated  withavt  any  in^rtantcifibrt,  until  wttitor  gate 
the  PiWiaii  noDaiehr  aeitie  reapite  for  reatoritig  hia  afikirs. 

Im  17G9.  tfie  eaoft  of  Venailles  made  gmt  preparatioaa  fer  Freneb 
recovcrine  fMtt  foetiiig  m  Westphalia.    The  hereartaiT'  prince,  inTasion  of 
ia  Apiii;  hftTtaeiMMaited  (lie  count  de  Ckmkiant  too  adventurooe-  <^™*"r* 
\f,  iraa  repalml ;  liat  aftei^warda,  en  the  l^fi  of  July,  attacked 
amtoMrBva  kody  of  the  eneaij  at  Bxderf,and  gamed  a  brillkiot 
rictofy  $  fv»  battaHiena  were  taken  prisoaera,  with  their  arm^, 
bignge  anri  artillery.*    On  the  dist  of  the  tame  month,  prince 
FMmoMl*  aritki  the  amin  atmy,  had  an  engagement  with  the 
P^eaeh  near  Gassei,  ia  which  ttveenemr  were  compelled  to  re- 
tieat    The  hereditary  prlnea  wan  auerwapda  defeated   neat* 
Camper  tart  ky  a  raaateny  retreat  waa  able  to  refein  the  main 
amy.   The  auceeaaea  of  that  campaign  towards  the  close  were 
ireiy  iviiena^il  en  Uie  whole  it  waa  not  favourable  to  the  allies,  as 
the  FrancAr  bad  again  got  peeaeMion  of  a  great  part  of  Westpha- 
]a^  a^  the  whale  peiacipaMty  of  Heaae. 

The  fclw  of  Fraeeia  Btrataed  every  nerve  to  compenaate  the 
ieiaea  of  fie  precedrog  year,  and  se  diatriknted  hia  forces  as 
taeppoae  the  ftaeaiana,  Swedea,  and  Aostrnma,  in  separate  di- 
visioaa  ;  wkUe  the  Itaasiana,  on  the  ether  hand,  attempted  ta 
jam  tfie  Aastrians^  ifn  8ilesia.  Frederiiek  used  every  art  to  ani-  Masterly 
mate  and  iim|Hre  hia  troops  ^  he  addressed  himself  to  their  su-  policy  of 
peratitiOD,  eredollty,  and  etery  other  prtneipte  by  which  wise  Frederick. 
peKcy  eottld  operate  i^n  v«lgar  mtnds :  tnoa  inspired,  they 
taok  the  field.  The  kmg  found  means  to  combine  attack  and 
defence.  While  profeeSng  SUesia,  he  invested  Dresden ;  but 
the  approach  ef  mafahal  Daon,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege 
of  lial:  ehy  ;  and  the  enemy  also  took  Olatz,  in  Silesia.  The 
ii^  UMindit  necessary  new  te  resort  to  Silesia  in  person,  to 
maimaiu'  lib  intereat  in  than  long  contested  province ;  with  his 
asB^  desteriff,  he  separated  two  divisions  of  the  Austrian  ar* 
■y.  a(nd  liept  snob  positions  that  it  was  impossibte  for  them  to 
mrrmmnd  Ma  forces,  tie  changed  his  movements  and  posts  so 
sfteo,  ttat  he  kept  the  enemy  always  cm  the  watch  ;  and  de- 
ta  attack  them  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should,   by 


^  Remove  liaai  Befiln  with  theroysl  f«mi1y ;  let  the  archives 
becanird  to.PotwIsw :  tbe^  town  may  make  comUtious  with  the  enemy .'^ 

Gillks. 

'EHieifa  fefpmeni  of  light  hone  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ieli  apon  this  ooeasion  :  and,  to  the  astanishment  of  the  veteran  troops, 
^livged  fhre  different  times,  and  broke  through  tlie  enemy  Kt  every  charge. 
^ee  Bdtem^  ffistoiy  ef  6reat  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  ' 
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CHAP;  iii«relie«  ftRdxatfntcmteclm,  draw  the  4me  dititiM  to  too  great 
_!'_     a.disteoce  from  the  ether  to  reeeive  from  it  awjr  aupport.    Be- 
^^^'^^^fflWHhim  was  mafshal  Daao  withqne  anii]F ;  behind  hifo,  Loa- 
1760.     (i^iid  ^j(h  another ;  and  he  wat  iaformed  by  hie  a|Mes»  that  a 
^ns^       third  army  of  Russians  had  crossed  the  Oder  aad  jeiaed  Daaa. 
aguinst      ]>ftttn bebig re-eafercedbT  the RusBiana,  ob  the eveniiig  of  the 
their  ar-    14th  of  August  pttpmfeA  to.  give  the  kiagf  of  Pfttssia.balitle. 
inies  of     Next  day  his  inajeatj  4ecainp^  at  night  with  liia  army*  and 
Prussians  crossed  tlie  Oder  towards  genecal  Loodehn.    Ffederick  topk 
trians."^  possession  ef  an  ad vanitageotts. ground*  which  .he  fustlj  conclu- 
ded Loudohn  would  wish  to  occupy,    {^uidohtt  adviancins^  and 
perceiving  that  there  w«re  troops  pasted  theee>sii|ipoaea  that 
It  was  but  a  sqmH  detachment,  aiid   tbafe  the  main  at  my  of 
Defeats     Prussia  was  in  camp  at  Lignitz.    Proceeding  to  disMge  the 
Loudohn   fancied  detachment,  he  suddenly  fo«Bd  himself  attacked  l>y 
AuL!»    the  whole  Prussian  army.    The  darkness  4>f  the  night,  and  the 
army.        surprise,  rendered  the  defeat  inevitable  and  ceimplete :  10,000 
Austrians  were  slain,  and  6000  taken  prisoners,    ki .  the  easM^p 
at  Lignitz*  Frederick  had  left  some  huazars,  who  imitlkted.  the 
noise  of  patroles  and  sentinels.    Daun,  not  doubting  that^  he 
should  in  the  morning  find  the  Prussiaoa  where  they  had  been 
in  the  evening,  marched  towards  the  camp ;  but  to  his  utter 
surprise,  he  found  it  entirely  empty.    The  wind  had  been  so 
.  boisterous  and  adverse,  that  Daun  had  not  heard  the  report  of 
two  hundred  pieces-  of  cannon  at  half  a  mile'e  distance  ;  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  enemy,  till  he  saw  them  arrayed  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    Daun  was  evident^- 
ly  undetermined  whether  he  ought  ,to  attach .  the  enemy;  or  re* 
treat.    Frederick  ordered  his  troops  to  fire,  in  demonslration  of 
joy  for  victory ;  a  dexteroua  manmuyre,  which  ^completely  die* 
pirited  the  Austnana,  and  precipitated  their  retread    He  dis- 
persed the  Russians  by  a  stratagem- not  junlike  that  whioh  Thie- 
roistocles  employed  towards  Xerxes.    He  seat  a  peasant  with  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Henrv,  telling  him  .that  be  waa  advancing  as 
fast  as  be  could  after  his  victory  over  the  .Aoatriana»  to  attack  the 
Russians,  and  he  hoped  with  equal  success*  -The  peasant  por- 
posely  throwing  himself  in  the  way,  of  the  enemy  was  taken  ; 
iiuluces     the  letter  was  tound  on  him ;  and,  oa  being  read,  they  re^aased 
*^^  '^    ^'^  Oder,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  i  and  tlius,  in  older  to  avoid 
retreat.     ^^  pretended  pursuit  of  Frederick,  they  cut  oft*  their  own  conn- 
munication  with  the  allied  army.    Frederi<Jc«  meanw|d)e>  in- 
stead of  following  them  endeavoured  to  make  ihe*  be#t  of.  his 
victory  by  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Sileaia.    Daan,  r^ret- 
ting  that  he  had  been  so  completely  out-gejueraied  by  Frederick, 
employed  everj  means  to  prevail  on  the  Rusaians  to  repass  the 
Oder, and  invade  firandenburgh.    Heat-last  prevailed ;  a^d  in 
October, the  Prussians  entered  theeleotorate,and  invested  Berlin. 
The  number  of  Prussians  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the  cam* 
tal,  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians*  ^  1'he 
combined  armies  entered  the  capital,  and  behaved  with  aawage 
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fcfoekjr  I  bttt  the  Mug  htttenini;  fi-oai  Sileria,  the  enemy  t^Q  his   CHAP. 
ap|Mro«ch  theught  it  eipedient  to  retire.    Having  delivered  his  ^Tv 
co«Btry  from  the  comhined  trooira,  he  returned  to  oppose  mar-  ^i^''^^"^*^ 
sKal  Davji^ilrew  him  into  a  battle  in  a  disadvantmons  eitnation,  ^3^^- 
and  eaiiMd  at  Tof^gan  a  Tictory  sttll  more  decraire  than  that  ^^  ^ 
which  he  hftd  obtained  over  marshal  Loodohn.    The  Rossians,  Aurtrim 
on  heariw  of  the  defeat  of  thetr  ally,  rethred  'into  Pohnd ;  and*  army  un- 
thus  Frederick  became  again  soperior  to  all  his  enemies.    Theyder  Daoiw 
migiit  invade  his  country,  takes  his  tovrns/tiefeat  his  armies,  ex* 
haust  mttiy  of  his  resoaroes;  bat  he  had  in  his  genius  one  re** 
source*  whtcb  they  could  not  exhaust;  with  his  transcendent 
abilities  he  ultimately  predominated  over,  alt  tfieir  force,  experi- 
ence, and  skill.   Such  was  the  state  of  our  principal  ally  in  war,  sute  of 
in  October  1760.  British  al^ 

The  war  |;ave  eccasfon  to  discussions  between  Britain  *n<lF^™^^ 
Hollaiid,  which  invotred  general  questions  concerning  the  rights  ^rS* 
and  conduct  of  neutral  states,  when  neighbouring  powers  are  Diacos- 
eagayd  in  hoAiHtiea.    By  the  barrier  treaty  it  had  been  ex-  aiona  be- 
prMrty  declared,  that  no  fortress,  town,  or  territory  of  the  Aug-  tween  Bri- 
trian  Lew  Countries  should  be  ceded  or  transferred  to  the  ^^ 
crown  of  Fhmoee  on  any  pretext  whatever.    Notwithstanding  p^^^^l,^ 
this  treaty,  the  states-general  had  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  of  October* 
Osteod  and  Nteuport  to  the  French.     They  had   also  given  1760: 
permiisioo  for  the  free  passage  of  wariike  stores  through  their  ^'^^  Bol- 
teiritoriee,  fcr  the  use  of  the  French  army.    A  n^emorial,  by 
order  of  tfie  British  kinr,  was  presented  to  the  states.    They 
answered,  that  they  could  not  prevent  the  infmctions  of  trea- 
ties.   The  Dutch  (or  several  years  had  been  supplying  the 
French 'With  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores,  and  transporting  the 
produce  of  the  French  sugar  colonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers  hir- 
ed by  the  proprietors ;  and  were  at  this  time  very  active  in  car- 
rying coBtraband  goods  to  Fhioce.    The  supineness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Newcastle  admfnistration  had  suffered  such  viola- 
tions of  oeotraHty  to  escape  with  impunity;  but  with  the  energy 
of  Pitt,  the  case  was  chaneed.    The  court  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ias  complained  of  this  yioTation  of  neutrality  without  obtaining 
redreM,  took  the  meet  effectual  step  for  redresnng  themselves. 
They  isoaed  orders  to  arrest  all  ships  of  neutral  powers,  that 
should  have  French  property  on  board.   These  necessary  orders 
were  atrietir  and  vigorously  executed.  A  number  of  Dutch  ships 
with  Fieoch  cargoes  were  seized  and  confiscated ;  a  ereat  fer- 
ment areoe  amon^  the  Dutch:  they  remonstrated,  and  they  com^ 
plaioed.    The  British  pkvernment  assured  them,  that  we  were 
desiroos  ef  remaiohq;  in  amity  with  them,  but  that  we  never 
could  comive  at  such  a  deviation  from  neutrality ;  and  that  we 
shoaM  eontkitte  to  eaptote  ships  caught  in  such  acts  of  violation. 
Towwds  the  dose  of  17M,  they  began  to  make  some  prepara.- 
tions  for  hostilities.    The  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  aaugfater 
of  Geoq[;e  11.  by  h^r  judicioaa  management  prevented  the  two 
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CHAP.  oailiMis  from  a  qutrrel,  which  It  was  go  much  the  interest  of  botfr 
Jv  to  avoid.  Enaliah  privateers  having  frequently,  without  anjr 
^^^^^^^  aothoritj,  rifled  Dutch  ships,  the  masters  were  punished  a»pi- 
17G0.  rgf^g  •  ^i  \^y  QUf  ships  of  war*  authorial  for  the  purpose,  the. 
aagressors  of  the  law  of  aatioas  continued  to  hie  captured. 
Tl^  princess  dviog.  the  eonduct  of  the  states  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  peace ;  and  they  persisted  in  supplying  the  French 
in  the  West  indies,  and  in  the  East  had  manifested  a  hostile 
disposition  to  the  English  interest  A  second  memorial  was 
presented  by  sir  Jose^  Yorke*.  They  endeavooped  to  justify 
themselves ;  but  as  the  attempt  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory, 
the  British  minister  instructed  the  ambassador  to  reply  in  more 
peremptory  terms*  The  Dutch,  aware  that  Pitt  never  threaten* 
ed  in  vain,  promised^  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of  traffic  that 
gave  umbrage  to  Great  Britain»  and  to  inflict  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  any  of  their  subjects  or  servants  who  shoula  give  oficnoe 
to  England. 

Ferainand  king  of  Spain  died  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Charles*  This  prince  was  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  sentiments  and  policy  of  his  predecessor  respecting 
England.  Hitherto,  however,* the  difierance.  did  not  manifest 
itself. 

During  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  by  Britain  and  her 
allies,  overtures  were  made  by  George-and  Frederick  towards 
Kegotis*    the  termination  of  war.     In  the  winter  which  followed  the  cam* 
tions  for    p^ig^  1759^  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  ad- 
^i^Octo-  "^'''^'  Hawke's  victory,  Mr.  Pitt,  aware  that  the  day  of  success 
her,  1760.  i^  ^'^^  time  for  offering  peace,  proposed  that  the  allied  kinp 
should  intimate  their  willingness  to  open  a  negotiation.     Fre- 
derick consented  and  a  memorial  was  delivered  to  the  French, 
imperial,  and  Russian  ambassadors,  signifying  that  their  Bn- 
tanoic  and   Prussian   majesties  were  reacfy  to  send   plenino- 
tentiaries  to  any  proper  place  that  should  be  appointed,  in  order 
to  receive  overtures  for  a  general  peace.    A  preliminary  article 
proposed  was,  that  the  domiiMons  of  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
be  preserved  entire.    This  proposal  being  communicated,  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  France  replied,  that  she  had  no  other  wish 
but  to  make  peace  with  England ;  but  that  not  bejuig  at  war  with 
Prussia,  she  could  not  confound  the  interests  of  that  nation  with 
Belstive    those  of  Britain.    France  had  been  completely  discomfited  in 
^^b°fr    ^^^^y  <l^<*ter  in  which  England  and  she  had  to  cope»  apart 
erent^  '^'  ^^^^  ^^^^''  1^"^"^'  allies.    She  was  entirelv  subdued  in  North 
powers.     America,  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  had  been  also  de- 
feated in  Germany.    The  inferiority  of  her  naval  power  oblig- 
ed her  to  despair  of  success  in  any  maritime  eftorta;  but  in 
Germany,  though  defeated,  her  case  was  by.  means  so  despe- 
rate.   From  the  exhausted  state  of  the  king  of  Pruasia,  and  the 


'  Smollett,  voL  ii,  p.  710. 
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^nbniioBS  «xpem^  of  tk&  wtr  to  Eoglond,  she  waft*  io  iMfMft   6HAP. 
that  tlio  and  her  altm  might  in  that  coinitry  obtain  •advantages,    ^ J'^ 
i?hich  woakt  proenre  more  favourable  termo  than  she  cooW  ei-  ^J^"*"*"^ 
pect  from  the  ereiits  in  thoaetfoarters  iit  whicfb  she  ami  Bng-    ^^^■ 
land  fiad  been  anigty  engaged.    The  preservation  of  the  ba*> 
lanceoTpower,  by  siipporting  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the 
great"  €o«fedl^raeT»  had  been  the  pfinbiparl  obfeetof  the  war  ia 
Germany.    Had  France  ratified  the  proposed  preliannary  there 
would  have  TCOiained  little  which  she  coold  set  s^intt  the  con^ 
ditie«  that  Britain  was  empowered  by  her  victories  todemaodv  «. 
She  therelbipe  determined  at  present  to  reject  a  proposal  with  Negotia- 
soch  a  preface:    The  empress-'queen,  though  hitherto  frequent-  tion  bro- 
Ijbafled,  treated  to  the  resources  of  the  combination,  for  the^^*^^"' 
ultimate  attaiament  of  those  objects  whkh  she  sought  bj  the 
war,  mad  woald  by  no  means  enter  into  a  negotiation,  the  pre- 
limiwMT  article  ot  which  was  the  abandonment  of  her  views 
on  the  Fras^n  dominions.    The  overtures  were  rejected  by 
both  FraBce  and  Austria,  in  the  belief  that  at  a  future  period 
they  eottid  proeore  conditions  more  compatible  %rith  the  views 
mm  which  they  had  respectively  commenced  their  aggressions. 
SucH  was  liie  state  of  Britain  respecting  war,  negotiation,  allies,  General 
and  neutral  powers,  in  October  1760.    The  condition  of  this  «tate  of  af- 
couBtry  In  her  various  relations  had,  from  July  1757  to  ^to-£*^,'"^* 
ber  tfiOt  in  three  years  and  a  quarter,  been  raised  from  de»  x^o^' 
presaioii  and  dtsgraoe  to  exaltation  and  glory.    This  chanse  and  result 
under 'Divine  Providence,  had  been  principally  eflfected  by  the  of  Mr. 
force  Of  genas,  which  overbore  all  private  juntos  and  party  Pitt's  min- 
distinctions,  formed  the  wisest  and  most  vigorous  plans,  selected  ^jj^p". 
the  fittest  instruments  of  execution,  and  by  the  combination  ofriod.    ' 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  judicious  choice,  produced  the  most  si|(- 
nai  and  important  success.    On  two  individuals,  though  of  dif- 
Icrent  vanlts,"yet  who  had  each  risen  to  a  much  higher  eleva- 
tion tban-tbatin  which  he  was  born,  depended  the  fortune  of 
Eerepe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world.     In  their  different 
sitoatioOA,  William  Pitt,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  overbore  con- 
federacy by  intolleclual  pre-emiueace  and  moral  energy.    An 
event  now  took  place,  in  itself  of  great  importance,  and  which 
led  tir  tKe  commencement  of  a  reign  in  all  its  history,  connex- 
ions, asMl'  relations ;  in  the  events,  chaneces,  and  vicissitudes,  that 
it  has  witnessed  ;  in  the  difficulties  which  it  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  In  the  displays  of  human  KAtuaa  which  it  has  exhibit- 
ed, the  most  momentous  that  is  recorded  in  thie  annals  bf  man- 
fclad« 

On   Saturdav  morning   the   29th  of  October,    1760,  king  sudden 
George  ^«  of  6reat  Britain,  then  near  seventy-seven  years  of  death  of 
^,Mn^at  Kensioeton  palace,  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  called  George  II. 
his  page,  drank  Ills  anocolate,  and  inquired  about  the  wind,  as 
he  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  mails ;  observing,  that  as 
it  waa  a  fine  day,  he  proposed  to  walk  in  the  garden.    A  few 
mioates  after  this  declaration^  his  page,  who  had  left  the  room, 
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W^«  keard  a  aoMie,  a  of  «iiiietliiog  MKiigi    He  retemtdi  Imiilf 
^'^     into  tli«  afUfcrtmiNit  with*  other  altendanta*  and  found  the  king 
l^*'^^ weltering  on  the  floor;  b^g  lifted  on  «  bed,  he  in  e  fiiat 
^'"^^     iioiee  deeired  th^  would  call  Amelia,  but  before  the  princew 
CQold  readi  hki  apArtraent,  he  breathed  hie  leeL 
His  chft-        Geoi|fe  IL,  with  abilitiea  not  ioxoeeding  medioeritjr»  foowised 
ncter.      anMable  and  eetknable  qiaiities;  he  wae  just,  open»  eincen, 
brave*  Md  theogh  in  his  temper  prone  to  at^r,  yet  placable, 
and  in  his  diepositianamikl  and  baoMie.    Hie  government  was 
equitable  and  coneiituiionaUae  Ur  aa  depended  on  hioHolf*  hut 
varied  in  vigour «ad  wiedomaocordingto the  chamotera  of  hii 
miniaters.    IW  ckuef  defects  of  hie  poUtice  arose  from  bis 
predilection  for  hia.eative  dominione^  which  invelvod  Britain  in 
allianeee,  eubeidiest  and  hoatilitiee*  that*  being  nnoeoeeserj, 
were  pemioioiMt  ia  proportion  to  tlieir  magnitnde*    Hie  pit- 
ference  of  one  partj  of  bis  Britieli  eahjects^  daring  a  great 
part  of  hie  reign,  though  neitiier  very  liberal  nor  wiae»  was  tl^ 
natural  conseqaonce  of  the  circumstancee  in  which  he  was 
placed,  operating  on  his  limited  oapacity.    The  iast  jesrs  of 
bia  life  proved  to  him  that  connezipn  with  a  eertma  oenfedera- 
cv  was  not  oeceesarjr  to  the  highest  ministeriid  abil^«    In 
toe  first.part  of  lua  r^gn,  a  minister  of  consid«rable  talent  and 
in  meaj  res(^ia  b^nefidud  to  his  oemrtrjrv  ^eetabliahed  ajretenH 
atic  corniption  as  an  eag^ie  ef  eaecative  govemmrat;  <uul 
National    for  manj  vears  this  engine  was  believod  indispensable.    In  the 
and  DTOs'  ^^^  p^^  ef  his  reiesy  a  minister  demenatvated.  th^ttooniip> 
perity.      ^^  ^"f*^  ^^'  iiecesserj  to  aupener  genius,  •magnwaniiitj,  and 
enerfty ;  bat  that  talents  and  virtue,  premptly»  directly,  and 
deoiMwely  exerted  for  patriotici  purpesest  overbore  all  opposi- 
tion, and  procared,  with  the  applanse  of  the  peoide,  evecy  re- 
source whifib  was  wantsd  for  Bntash  security  ana  ^kiry^    The 
pacific  policy  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  ^le  nersev^sriiig  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Pelhani*  had  a  aharo  in  promeiflng  the  menu- 
factttres  and  csonmerce  of  .this  oeaiitiy ;  W  their  aatonishing 
rise  under  this  king,  was  eUefij  owipgto.a  more  general  ^sause 
of  British  greatnessr^the  prag^ressive  spirit,  ef  induolry  and* 
enterprise  raich  freedom  fosters. 
Liters-       .  From  ibe  same  som:)ee»  Sowed  ltter#uie .  and  scienae ;  and 
^^''^        in  the  variow  departments  of  leaming*  Britaiii  was  Msinently 
distinguished.    Swift,  -  Popot  and  BolinglMroke,'  began  the  lite- 
rary glory  of  Geoiie's  kei^^  Thmnson  grMed.its  middle  stage ; 
Johnson  and  Hume  ador^  ita  later  .pmeda.    Havittg  before 
rivalled,  and  at  this  time  rivalling-  the  ancients,  in  the  various 

ries  and  degnoe^  of  poetry  a^i  pbilose^,  >Britana  now  for 
first  time  contested  the  palm  of  hietory^  and  breaight  her 
Robertson  and  her  Huiae»  to  maitch  Hyd  I«ivy  a&dr  Herodotus* 
the  Tacitus  and  Tbucydidee^  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
Theolo|nr,  investigated  by  the  inquiring  and  phUoamhical 
spirit  of  free  and  enlightened  BngUshmen,  produced  valtiable 
accessions  to  theoreticaT  and  practical  knowledge,  in  the  works 
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mlMtyortlietiBiefl.    Whik  IWst»r,Watte»aii4  Ikiddridge,^^!^'^^ 
meviuM  idigioes  cenduot*  by  ^poundin^  and  iiii|mfliinff  is    ^7^- 
detafl  )iie  doctrines  of  chri&tiaiiity ;  the  leeraed  and  ki|;ieal 
Lebfli  defMided  mth  force  and  MMcets  the  wbole  ^iwi«tiaii 
rei^  apiBrt  Ike  attacka  of  the  d^atft.    Not  mtaanal  pietj 
eni]^,  htvefCT)  flnapk  4he  iheolo^ical  efforts  of  Hm  period ;  ia- 
guBoaialfCBtiirefB  in  fanatkiaok  framed  a  new  species  ef 
tupusMn^  sihich  both  at  that  time  and  sinee,  hw  praduced 
HMjf  MpBrtMi  effeets  on  the  sentiments,  character,  uid  man- 
nmMnmkmcij^wpUiAdllruikB.   WhkefieU  and  Wesley, 
)m%  (Mieewed  that  not  a  lev  of  the  establiehed  cleigy  hsud 
rAoBBi  HI  the  Miiamaiice  of  their  officiai  duties^  formed  a 
pnjeet^  supfdyin^i  in  Aeir  own  persons,  this  deficiency  of 
«|»itaslm0tnicti€ii;  and,  in  order  to  estabKA  suficient  influ- 
ence, nrofeMed  snrperior  sancti^,  and  pretended  divine  UIh- 
maM.   Bflinf    both  men  or  dexterity  >aiid  address^  they 
^red  saseewffiiy  on  the  fanmes  and  passions,  and  made  a 
vMnfiteii  ckf  esirreits  to  their  respecttre  kinds  of  enthusiasm. 
T^ysirtHalT  w«rethe  sseansof  rousing  the  clergy  to  a  more 
vi^iniRi  Mtdnggt  of  their  professional  oocnpationi  and  it  is 
mbaMe  Ast  ther  may  have  also  made  some  of  then*  Totaries, 
Of  wocftag  on  tfienr  'feafa  and  faaeies,  nioiis  and  charitable* 
vhoB  resfloa  and  conscience  mi|^t  not  natre  infhienced.    80 
Ar  Anrsflbrtsmny  have  been  salatary :  tat  the  first  princ^le  o( 
their  theory*  divine  ilkunination,  sapeiMfeig  ^e  Necessity  of 
hman  dittipiine  and  learning,  has  opened  the  way  to  many 
fflitwtts  and  'ignorant  undecmers,  who,  dther  circalating  or 
stetjoaarr,  have  ineaicsted   and  impressed  their  absiuNi  and 
ofon  peraicioaB  doctfines  on  the  weak  and  crednhma;  so 
tkt  freqosnUy  pt^ofligacy,  and  not  rarely  insanitT  and  suicide 
hue  flowed  (rom  sitdi  apiiitual  instmctions.    In  the  lighter 
tpeeies  ef  cossporition,  Bngland  showed  iiiMt  she  could  excel, 
»  veil  as  in  the  graver  and  deeper.    If  Spain  and   France 
oaM  lespeetirfdy  boast  of  Cervantes  and   f  ^  Sage,  Britain 
amid  beiuit  of  SmoUett  and  Finding.    But  now  they  were  not 
wi^,  ssxjn  the  tfeaie  t>f  Anne*  a  few  illustrious  in  tie  different 
pmriaces  of  Renins ;  theve  were  many  respeclaUe.    Hie  pre- 
cepts^ and  mneh'  more  the  example,  of  tne  great  writers  of 
tmt  sge^  had  diftised  tasie  and  the  atady  of  composition ;  and 
msy  mare*  Iriad  obtained  a  competent  ^are  ef  useAil  and  elo- 
(SQt- erudition,  than  at  any  former  period  of  English  history. 
h  ao  aiteor^country  had  learning  been  more  widely  spreai!l, 
Aia  ia  Britsfai  4ii  the  year  I  TWl 

hi  dieifne  artSi  -Sngland  was  beginning  to  attain  distinction.  Fine  arts. 
'Hie  eacoati^nieBi.  bestowed  on  the  subKme  compositions  of 
Hasdsi,  Imd  slfasMilated  ^le  na^es  t6  musical  effiirt    Hogarth 
^Mrsd  that  Bi^and  could  use  the  pe&<»)  as  weir  as  the  pen; 
2sd  vith  the  l»dd   originality  of  genius,  he  pursued  a  path 
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hitherto  untrodden.  Reynolds  also  laid  the  foundation  of  tliat 
fame,  which  he  since  raised  to  so  areat  a  heisht.  In  architect 
ture,  improvements  were  made  by  &e  taste  and  genios  of  a  Bnr- 
Tington ;  still,  however,  a  relish  continued  for  the  pondenms 
structures  of  Yanburgh. 

The  manners  of  that  age»  thoqg|h  abounding  in  parade  and 
form,  were  in  many  respects  dignified  and  impressive.  Thej 
certainly  contained  a  much  greater  degree  of  pomp,  and  state, 
and  ceremony,  than  was  necessary  for  social  parties  in  comnMm 
life.  Mingled  with  this  stifTneas  and  precision,  there  was,  in  con- 
versation and  in  familiar  writing,  an  indelicacy,  less  indeed  tftiaa 
in  the  preceding  age  of  George  I.,  but  still  far  short  of  just  taste 
and  moral  refinement  This  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
practice  of  the  court,  to  which  modesty  and  reputation  were  not 
then  necessary  passports.  The  king*s  mistresses  stall  continoed 
to  mix  in  all  fashionable  parties,  and  even  to  be  companio&a  to 
the  princesses.* 

The  signal  successes  which  adorned  the  last  years  of  George 
II.  the  exaltation  of  England,  and  the  depression  of  her  enemies, 
raised  his  majesty  to  a  degree  of  popularity  which  he  had  never 
•before  enjoyed.  The  warm  fancies  of  his  admirers  represented 
him  as  equal  in  wisdom  and  heroism  to  any,  or  all,  the  princes 
that  ever  sat  on  the  Bn^lish  throne ;  and  we  may  safely  concur 
with  the  historian  of  his  reign,*  that  no  prince  was  ever  more 
popular  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

George  in  his  person  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  rnicMIe 
size,  well  formed,  with  prominent  eyes,  a  high  hose,  good  fea* 
tures,  and  a  fair  complexion.    He  was  bom  in  NovemlMr,  1683, 
and  in  1705  married  princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  who  came  to  maturity,  besides  sereral 
others  who  died  young:  two  sons,   Frederick  born  in   1707, 
who,  on  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  prince  of 
Wales,  and  William  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  four  daughters, 
the  princess  of  Orange,  princess  Amelia,  the  princess  of  He9ae» 
and  the  queen  of  Denmark.    Frederick  married  in  1756  the 
princess  Augusta  of  Saxe*Gotha.    By  her  he  had  five    sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  came  to  maturity ;  tieorge  born  May 
24th/ O.  S.  1738,  now  our  ^acious  sovereign;  Edwsird  late 
duke  of  York;  William  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester;  Henry 
Frederick  late  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  Frederick  WiUiam,  de* 
ceased  ;  Augusta  duchess  of  Brunswick;    Louisa,  deceased  ; 
and  Matilda,  late  queen  of  Denmark.    His  highnera  the  prince 
of  Wales  dying  in  his  father's  life-time  in  1751,  his  eldeat  &ou 
George  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  of  his  grandfather's 
crown.    As  Frederick  himself  had  not  confined  his  preference 
to  whifi;s^  but  desired  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  of  a 
party,  he  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same  sentiments  into  his  heir. 


'  See  lord  Orford,  panifn. 


»  See  SmoUett,  toI.  li.  p.  743. 
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The  tiiitioQ  of  jirioGe  Oeom  was  committed  to  John  Staart*  CflAP. 
earl  of  Bate,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  respectable  talents  and       '- 
erudition,  and  particnlarlj  distinguiahed  for  decenojr  and"  pro*  ^^'>'^>^ 
prietj  of  condnct.    Dani^   the  life  of  his  graoAather,  his^^^- 
Kighness  had  been  iMroaf^ht  up  in  a  state  of  retirement,  and  was  ^^^^^ 
totallj  free  from  ja?emle  etcesses.    A  warm,  affectionate,  and  prince^ 
benevolent  heart  was  nnalloyed  by  vicious  habits ;  on  the  other  Wstes. 
hand,  a  seond  and  acute  understanding  was  not  fttrnished  with 
the  actual  experience  and  discernment  into  characters,  which  a 
moreenlaigea  intercourse  with  mankind,  in  such  a  mind,  must 
have  podoced.    The  filial,  fraternal,  and  other  affections  of 
the  pnnce  were  very  strong.    Those  whom  he  loved,  he  loved 
fervently;  in  that  number  was  his  tutor,  the  earl  of  Bute; 
whom  his  judgment  readily  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  merit 
It  mast  be  the  coldness  of  experienced   age,  after  frequent  Senti- 
deceptions  correcting  its  errors,  not  the  generous  credulity  of  ^^^"^ 
unsusfiecting  youth,  that  will  accurately  scan  the  talents  of  those  ^^'*^^* 
whom  it  loves.    Even  in  age  itself,  wisdom  is  often  lost  in  af- 
fection.   U  cannot  therefore  be  surprising,  that  the  attachment 
of  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  should  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  its  object.     His  hishness's  re^rd  for  the  earl  of  Bute  was 
very  mat ;  and  his  lordship  being  zealously  attached  to  the 
cbarcEof  England  and  his  religious  duties,  studiously  and  sue* 
ces9fttHjinfiiS(Bd  these  principles  and  sentiments  into  the  mind 
of  his  royal  pupil.    Being  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  he 
saw  it  necessary,  from  the  state  of  the  court  and  its  influence 
on  the  public,  to  instil  such  sentiments  into  the  heir  of  the  crown 
as  mi^i  indose  him  to  patronize  decency  and  modesty,  and 
give  a  change  to  the  prevailing  manners.    The  prince  so  edu- 
cated»  althoogb  he  did  not  much  appear  in  fiublic,  was,  from 
the  general  report  of  his  character,  very  popular.    He  was» 
besides*  a  native  of  England,  and  presumed  to  possess  the  senti- 
meota  of  an  Englishman—to  be  more  attached  to  his  own  coun- 
try, than  to  the  foreign  territories  of  his  family.     A  face  both 
elegaat  and  manly,  combining  the  blooming  freshness  of  youth 
wim  firmness  and  vigour ;  a  countenance  expressing  the  open 
franknesSk  benevolence,  and  boldness  of  the  English  character ; 
astatiace  above  the  middle  size ;  a  figure  uniting  strength  and 
comeimeas ;  with  unassuming  and  liberal  manners ;  co-operated 
with  the ipmeral  opinion  of  his  head  and  heartland  bis  situation* 
in  rendering  him  a  favourite  with  the  nation.. 

The  total  discomfiture  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  prince  George's 
very  early  youth,  by  taking  away  the  only  plausible  pretext 
for  Ike  exclusive  encouragement  of  whigs,  facilitated  the  road 
to  a  more  liberal  choice  of  counsellors.  Thus  the  change  of 
circiiaaataaces  concurred  with  the  sentiments  of  his  parents  and 
the  education  of  the  prince,  in  forming  him  to  be  king  of  a 
country,  and  not  of  a  party^— -Such  was  our  present  sovereign, 
in  character  and  estimatiooi  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
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CHAP.  11. 

AcdeaMOB  of  Ikorgt  Il|.^«i^UU.9n4  temniK/nM  the  «ountr3r.^f  iiHI  comi- 
cil  of  thekinff.^-Prince  Edward  and  lord  Bute  made  pnyy-couoteHors. 
— Meetings  of  parliament.— ^Hia  majesty's  first  speech. — Expresses  his 

'"satisfkctionf  at  the  ceasatftin  df  party  dteenaitfna— nis  resolution  to  adhere 
to  the  engagvmenti  of  \atfpm&MkkW***'U  unhrenatty  iM|iiilar«-*OeiR- 
valrpmdpta  of  th«  yotm^  klugm  die  choice  of  ooanaellmi-*«Uiiimntjr 

-  of  parlxsnnflB^  and  libtral  supplies^ — The  king  recomaienda  measuves 
for  aecuring  the  independence  of  the  judges. — An  act  passed  for  that 

*  purpose.-^Recombense  bestowed  on  mt.  Arthur  Onslow.-— Vaifiament 
dissolved.  ■  Parthu  tftenges  tn  adiiiinifltnrtion.--4x>rd  Bate  made  ac^ereu- 
1^  of  atafte^*«Camp«igii  ir^<^BMtUi  operaHoMi^^^ttaok  and  ei^tm^ 
of  ]|eUeisle.wAiiieii<a.--»8aflt  ledieai  aeige  and  reduotioa  of  Pondi- 
cherry.— Powerful  army  aent  by  France  to  Hesae-Cassel. — Prince  Fer- 
dinand disconcerts  their  projects. — ^Military  ability  of  the  hereditary 
Pkfnce.— 'Marquis  of  Ortnby.— King  df  Prusfin  acta  chiefly  on  the  def^n- 
aiwe.— 4MBe«  the  attompta  of  his  combined  eitetntc>,^Neg^tiaHom.— 
PioieMd  intervention  of  Speih  iedanianUy'rejeceod  by  Mr.  Piikt^-He 

.  diacQtven  the  hoatile  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourb<U].*-:B4»ld  luid  de- 
ciaive  scheme  for  compelling  Spain  to  declare  her  intentions^— opposed 
by  lord  Bute,  l^nd  overruled  by  a  majority. — Mr.  Pitt  resigns  hia  office. 
•o^hancter  of  his  aduAniatwtion^— Itairtage  of  the  Ung  to  the  brinoess 
Charlotte  cf  Meeklenhiirg  Strefitx.— >Loid  Bwtei.  chief  daeolor  of  dtfaut. 
— Preiudioea  af(ai|iat.— Event  joatiiea  the  fbn4ght  of  Mr.  Pitt— Upttile 
avowals  of  Spaik^— Britain  declares  war  against  that  kingdom. 

CHAP.  NO  swmer  was  the  death  of  George  IL  bio«»ti,  than  ihe 

"-       prince  of  Waks  was  pceclaimed  king,  bj  the  titte  of  Geoi^  HI. 

^'^^y^  Oo  hia  acceasion,  alt  ranks  of  men  ardcotlj  and  aiscMreU  teati- 

\JL«tfl'on  **^  ^^^^^  Batiafactien-    The  wbiga  were  atlaohed  to  a  mMce  of 

if  Gewge  ^*^  ^'"*  •^  Bfunawiok^  and  the  toriea  rejoiced  thai  they  were 

ill.  to  be  governed  by  a  aoveceiga  free  frefl»  parly  preiwliots.    Those 

who  were  neither  whigs  DOT  toriea,  were  delighted  wkh  a  king 

«  acquainted  with  our  laws  and  ceaatitutioa,  a  pative  of  Bntain, 

fend  of  this  couatry,  nod  who  was  expected  to  enpla^  talents 

and  virtue  wherever  they  were  to  be  feendr    All  rsgacdtd  their 

youn^  king  with  affection,  prefdicled,  from  hia  character  and 

the  circumstances  of  the  country*  an  aospieions  rdgarand  were 

liappy  in  the  promect  affbcded  |»y  his  ageund  state  of  ^wnlth  that 

it  would  also  be  loi^. 

*  The  resources  oT  the  coaotry  which  bis  UMJesty  was  now 
calkd  to  govern,  were  increased  beyond  all  former  CMopota- 
tloB.  War,  which  is  so  pernicious  an  obstacle  to  otimr  naer* 
cantiie  nations,  had  opened  new  cbaonela  to  the  traders  of 
Qreat  Britain.  The  superiority  of  her  marine  farce  had  eraahed 
tlie  navigation  of  France,  her  y-eat  rifal  in  comiaeroe*  She 
now  supplied,  on  her  own  terms,  all  these  foreign  aarketo.  at 
which,  in  time  of  peace*  she  was  undersold  by  that  dnngMrous 
competitor.    Revenue  and  national  credit  were  proportioaat»lj 
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greAt;  t)ie  imaeiise  sums  required  for  the  maniioM  services  of 
the  war,  were  forthcomiog  on  dematid.  The  sttm  total  grant- 
ed for  that  jear  amoant^  to  nearij  sixteen  millions  sterling.  ^ 
The  BHtbh  armj  in  ▼arious  parts  of  the  world  consisted  of  ^^^- 
ninetj-seren  regiments  of  foot,  and  thirty-one  of  horse  and 
clra^DSt  amoanting  to  at>out  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand ;  the 
GemSffaoliHarietf in  Britishpoj  were  siztr  thoosand ;  the  shi^ 
of  the  liQe^  includingj  fifties*  were  a  hondfred  and  twentj-one; 
the  frigstesand  skiops  proportioDabljr  nomerousf  and  the  sea- 
nefi  ia^iolial  aervke  aoKNmled  to  aevesty  tbovsaod  y  The  vrd- 
BSfiersMaUishflieiit  was  in  prbportmi  to  those  of  the  arm j-and 
mifj.,  Tfiis  fbi«ce  was  commanded  by  officers  selected  by  the 
penetcalloo  of  tiie  minister;  who,  in  his  choice  of  agents^  con- 
iidered  SMrely  tiio  obfect  of  the  respective  tru^s ;  an«l  disre- 
gardiag'iinily  coB«exion, orany  other adveolitbms  ]pound  of 
preferenesi' appointed  instruments  the  most'fltted  for  efl^cting 
the  destined  parpose.  The  recent  establishment  of  a  national 
milttis^afiswering  mostof  the  ends  of  internal  defence,  permit- 
ted the  eaecottve  power  to  employ  the  regalar  troops,  if  neces- 
sary, sat  of  the  kingdom.  Notwidistanding  the  oKpensiT^  l^ar, 
the  means  of  internai  security,  as  well  as  of  influence  and  digni- 
ty at  home  and  abroad,  were  under  the  command  of  the  execa- 
hre^emmeBt,  which  employed  so  very  energetic  a  minister 
»  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt 

Go  the  S7tfi  of  October  the  Icing  held  bis  first  council,  in  The 
which  he  declariMt  his  resolvition  to  prosecute  the  just  and  neces*  ^J^^^ 
sarj  war  in  which  his  kingdom  was  engaged.    His  majesty's  first  ^^^l^^"^ 
pioclanation,  dated  the  dlst  of  October,  was  a  strong  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  hio'  regard  fbr  the  interests  of  rel^n  and  virtue. 
Iti  purport  waa^  to  encourage  pietr  and  morality,  and  to  prevent 
and  pimsh  viee,  profaneness,  and  immorality,  which  at  that  time 
were  extremely  prevalent.    His  majesty,  two  days  after  his  ac- 
ceasiort,  appofwted  bis  eldest  brother  pnnce  Edward  and  John 
earl  of  Mte  pHvy^^ounsellors.     Parliament  agreeably  to  an 
set  made  for  the  purpose,  coiithioed  to  exercise  its  office  for  six 
issDths  after  the  decease  of  the  king.    On  November  the  18th  Firrt 
itasembled;  and  the  new  king,  seated  On  the  throne,  deliver- J3?««cbdf 
ed  a  speech,  well  fitted  to  confirm  the  high  opinion  of  the  pub-  ^t^^M?' 
lie    He  expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  which  he  and  the  iiuneni^^ 
nation  had  snstakied  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  especial- 
Ij  at  a  season  so  critical  to  the  country ;  and  his  sense  of  the 
weight  tnt  iMportance  of  the  task  now  devolved  upon  him, 
bemg  ctflledto  the  goreniment  of  this  country  at  sucn  a  time 
tnd  undl^r  sttfdf  elrcttHistanoes;    He  implored  the  divine  assist- 
ance iW  his  efnieavonfs  to  disdi(ai^  his  duty,  and  proceeded  in 
the  fbttowitag  energetic  strain :  **  Bom  and  educated  in  this 
"country,'!'  gtery  in  the  name  of  Briton ;  and  the  peculiar  hap- 
'^phiess'tiifmir  Hfe  will  ever  consist  in  promoting  tne  welfare  of 
"a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  -warm  affection  to  me  I  consider 
"ttthe  greatest  Md  most  permanent  security  of  mv  throne; 

voL,i:  ^  oo  '       \ 
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CHA^.  «aud  I  doubt  not,  but  their  ftteiultness  in  iho^  iwwcUeji  vUl 
U.  «  equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resoiutioin  to  auKere  to, 
^^''^'^  "  and  strengthen,  this  excjellent  constittttion*  in  obiircb  and 
1760.  «  gtiite,  and  to  nijiintain  toleration  inviolable.  The  civil  apd  re- 
"  Ugioos  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are  eqnally  dear  to  me  with 
•*  the  valuable  prerogatives  of  my  crown ;  and  as  the  anreattbnn- 
'*  dation  of  the  whoTe>  apd  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the 
**  divine  favour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purf)ose  to  conn* 
**  tenance  and  encoura^  the  practice  of  true  reli|poi|  and  i^ir* 
**tue."  He  then  mentioned  the  successes  of  ojurselves.and  our 
allies*  the  state  of  coipmerce,  and  the  laud  aad  sea  force  in 
which  he  found  the  kingdom;  after  which  he  proceed0d  as  fol* 
tows :  '*  In  this  sUte  I  havq  found  things  at  my  accession  to  the 
'*  throne  of  my  anqestors  :  happy  in  viewing  the  prosperous  part 
'*  of  it ',  happier  still  should  1  have  been  had  I  found  mjjr  kins* 
"doms,  whose  true  interest  1  have  entirely  at  heart,,  in  fiul 
"  peace :  but  since  the  ambition,  injurious  encroachments,  and. 
'*  dangerous  designs  of  my  enemies,  rendered  the  war  both  just 
'*and  necessary,  and  the  generous  ovjerture  made  last  winter 
**  towards  a  congress  for  a  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  any 
*'  suitkble  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cneerfuj  and  pow« 
<'erfu I.  assistance,  to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigour,  in  order  te 
*'  attain  to  that  desirable  object,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
**  For  this  purpose,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  us  to4>e  early 
**  prepared  ;  and  I  rely  upon  your  zeal  and  hearty  concurrence 
'*  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  n^y  allies,  and 
'<  to  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war»:i|s  the  only 
"  means  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable  terms  of  aocommoda- 
'*tion.''  After  addressing  the  house  of  commons  o|t  the  ap- 
plies, he  concluded  his  speech  in  the  foUpwipg  wprds:  ^vThe 
*'eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you ;  fron^  your  resotptimia  the 
^protestant  interest  hopes  for  protection,  as  well  aa.iiil  eur 
**  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their  independency ;  and  our 
**  enemies  fear  the  final  disappointment  of  their  ambitilias.  and 
**  destructive  views.  Let  these  hopes  and  fears  be  confirmed 
**  and  augmented  by  the  vigour,  unanimity^  and  despatch,  of  our 
'*  proceedings.  In  this  expectation  I  am  the^moce-  encouraged 
*'  by  a  pleasing  circumstance^  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
**  Diost  auspicious  qmens  of  my  reign.  That  hi^pp^  ej^tinction  of 
*<  divisions,  and  that  union  ancf  good  harmony  which  continue  to 
''  prevail  amongst  my  subjects,  afford  ,roQ  the  o>Pst  agreeable  pres- 
«  pects.  The  natural  disposition  and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  ce* 
**  ment  and  promote  them  ;  and  1  promise  myself  that  netiiing 
**  will  arise  on  your  part,  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  aituation  so 
**  essential  to  the  trade  and  lasting  felicity  of  this  great  people.*^ 
gives  ge-  This  speech  was  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  parliament 
neral satis- and  to  the  public.  Very  loyal  addresses  were  retorncd  by  both 
Action,  houses;  but  that  of  tlie  house  of  comnipna  was  peculiarly  for* 
fiuspen-  cible  and  eloquent  From  the  promotion  of  Pitt  to  be  prine 
^onof  minister,  there  had  been  no  parliamentary  opposition.  Una- 
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jMutjr  mtiidi  kmises  marked  thfe  first  sessioih  of  the  reign  of  C^RAP. 
Oeof^  III.  tnd  liie  moftt  libertd  supplies  were  granted  without       ''• 
a  diMexrthig  voice.    The  sums  t^quired  for  the  public  services  ^'^'^'^^ 
of  1T61  amotnted  to  nineteen  "millions,  twelve  of  which  it  was    ^^' 
necessary  to  ndae^jr  a  tean,  iCild  add  to  tiie  debt  which  his  ma-  !jf '^v  of 
jest/  Mb^  at  his  aiecesBioin.  I1ie  citil  list  was  fixed  at  800,00(>t.  ^„^. 
A  nfeBsa^c  from  the  throne  stated  the  extraordinary  expenses  ment. 
incitrMl  hf  acteral  provinces  of  America  in  their  exertions  du-  Liberal 
tHi»  Ae  wai",  atod  parHameht,  aH  a  compensation,  voted  200,0001.  •"??*"»«»• 
*    On  Ike  tkM  of  Mal*ch  1761,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  Trom     1761. 
^e  tiurtat,  tecMnMended  a  tneasure  displaving  the  liberaKtV  'Hie  king; 
and  pattMtom  of  his  character.     By  Ae  death  of  the  king,  all  ^^^^' 
DAeers  a)q[M>hiled  by  him  are  vacated,  and  require  new  com-^J^^j^f 
mfsaiotis.    Of  the^e  #ere  die  offices  of  jndjre^.    f  n  very  early  mem  to 
times*  «w  kings  in  person  often  heard  and  decided  causes ;  but  render 
ever  aifieetiie  rtsign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  establishment  of  the  the  judges 
difl^reht  ctoartSi  alkd  of  regular  circuits,  Aey  have  clelejrated  IT'I^^^L 
that  fMMlier  tb  the  several  judges.     For  a  long  period  these  held^^^. 
their  ]rfaMi  during  pleasure :  consequently,  the  administration 
of  justice  must  have  depended  very  often  on  the  views,  inte- 
testik  m-  paAsiona  of  Ihe  reigning  pnnce.    In  the  reiu;n  of  Wil- 
liam  I1L  a  more  stabte  tenure  of  office  was  proposed  and  esta- 
bHslied,  and  it  was  enacted,*  that  the  commissions  of  the  jud^s 
shooM  ^  made,  not  as.  formerly,  durino;  pleasure,  but  during 
Ihe  Mtkiiil  discharge  of  their  duties ;  ana  their  salaries  were  as- 
certakied  and  estatSished,  so  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  remove 
ti^em,  «n  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament.*    Notwith- 
stanfif^  Ads  "trise  provision,  tike  office  of  the  judges  detennlned 
on  the  aemise  of  the  crown.     With  praise-wormy  earnestness 
for  the  impafetud  administration  of  public  justice,  his  majesty 
tt^ifledy  tfaAt  he  considered  the  independency  and  uprightness 
or th^  judges,  as  essential  to  the  propel*  Exercise  of  their  office, 
as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
sohgeets,  and  as  most  conducive   to  tiie  honour  of  his  crown. 
He  thei^fiDre  recommended  to  the  considera^n  of  parliament, 
that  Bttdi  fitffher  proviaon  mi|ht  be  made   for  secnrinor  the 
lud^  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices  during  ^  their  sood  be- 
lumoiir,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown,  as  should  be 
most  expedient    Parliament  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  act  to  that 
wisdott  asad  libertdtty  of  this  measure,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  pu'P<»c- 
the  difett  reeommencled  in  the  speech.* 

•  Slfltatesiit  large,  13  W.m.  cap.  2. 

>  $«•  Alackstone't  Gomroentsciet,  vol  i.  p.  367. 

3  Mr^Bclsba^  labours  to  diminish  the  merit  of  this  proposal  of  his  ma- 
jesty «  by  which,  for  the  general  good  of  bis  people, -be  showed  hisdispo- 
litMm  t«  les^n  the  inftuence  of  the  crown.  He  asserts,  that  this  was  no 
saerifioa  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  as  no  minister  would  advise  such  a  dis- 
miwil  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption  of  Mr.  Behham's.  A  minis- 
ter might  advise  the  yefiisal  of  new  commissioas  to  lodges  obnoxious  to 


I  good  judges  might  be  to  a  bad  minister ;  and  a  new  kin^f,  before 
the  act  of  17ol,  had  the  power  of  such  dismission :  that  power  is,  m  the  act 


him,  as  ( 
tbeact< 
desired  by  his  majesty,  entirely  renoanced. 
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CEAff .       Tlw  'pttikuBeat  was  now  approachiBe  to  its  dis8oiit<«in.    Mr. 
^'*       Arthur  Onslow  had  been  speaker  fer  mirty-three  jears  in  five 
^'^"''^'^^  successivie  parltamentB.  ^  He  now  deokred,  Aat  h»  age  and  in- 
17^1*     firmities  would  prevent  his  return  to  the  house ;  and  on  this  de- 
claration it  was  immediately  niov^>  and  unaninoualy  carried^ 
**  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be  men  to  Mr.  ^leaker, 
'*  for  his  Ions  and  faithful  aervices.;.for^e  undiaken integrity 
"  of  his  conSuct ;  for  his  steady  impartiality  in  the  exercise 
**  of  his  offioe;  and  hia  unwearied  endeaToiirs  to  promote  the 
**  real  interests  of  his  king  and  country^  to  maintasn  the  honour 
^*4ad  dignity  of  parliament,  and   to  prea^rre  inviolaUe  Ok 
iPension     «  rights  and  privile^  of  the  conunons  of  Great  Britain^"    The 
^'^^l^^^  house  farther  unanimously  addressed  the  4dng»  beseeching  him 
Siur  Ons^  ^  confer  some  testimony  of  his  royal  favour  on  Mr.  Chislew. 
row.  His  nuje8ty>  in  answer,  expressed  his  hi^  esteem  for  the  gen- 

tleman recommended,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  pensien  of  dOOOi. 
DisBoltt-  a  year  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  Us  son.  On  4ie  19&  of 
tion  of  Ii^[ajn;h,  his  majesty,  having  expressed  his  complete  apj^robation 
V"^  of  the  conduct  of  parliament,  prorogued  it;  and  in  ApnU  it  was 
™*^'*'        dissolved. 

About  this  time  some  partial  changes  were  nctade  in  adnunis- 

tration.    Mr.  Lc^ge  was  dismissed  from  his  eiice  oi  chuoel- 

Lord  Bute  lor  of  the  exchequer/  and  viscount  Bamnrton  appointed  in  his 

appointed  plaice;  lord   Holdemesse  resigned  his  office  <2r  seeretaiy  of 

secretaiy 

of  state. 

'Ur.  Bel8b»n,iiithea6aountt]iathqgMresof  tbii  chaiwe*  ianptitea  to 
his  lorereign  mean  and  unworthy  mottvea.  Accordin|f  to  this  wcOjer*.  bis 
majesty  had,  at  the  preceding  election,  fbeing  then  prince  of  Wales,)  sent 
a  peremptory  message  to  Mr.  Leggc,  wno  was  about  to  be  chosen  mem- 
ber for  Hampshire,  preasinr  him  to  relinquish  hiB  pretensiofis  in  favour  of 
sir  Sinon  Stuart,  a  near  relatioo  to  the  earl  of  Bote.  **  Mr.  Legge  (says 
Mr.  Belsham)  represented,  in  very  respectful  language^  his  earnest  dwre 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  royal  highness,  if  timely  intimation  had  been 
given  him  of  his  intention ;  but,  as  things  were  now  circumstanced,  he 
could  not,  in  honour  to  himself  ot  justice  to  his  friends,  recede  from  the 
nomination  ah*eiidy  made.  This  (contiitaes  Mr.  Bebham)  was  a  species  of 
contumacy  ahofpether  wipaidoaable }  and  the  new  monarch  too]^  a  very 
early  and  decisive  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  how  diiferent 
was  his  system  of  thinking  from  thatof  Ix>uis  XII.  who,  with  a^magnanimt- 
ty  truly  royal,  declared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  revenge  the 
quarrels  of  a  duke  of  Orleans."  Belsham,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  This  paragraph 
contains  an  assertion  injurious  to  our  sovereign,  without  aoy  procvf  or 
vouchers.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  prince  sent  such  a  message  f 
There  is  none  in  Mr.  Belsham's  history ;  but  even  if  the  prince  had  sent 
such  a  message,  is  there  any  proof,  that,  because  Mr.  Legge  did  not  do 
what  was  not  practicable,  the  prince  should  conceive  such  resentment 
against  him,  as  on  that  acooont  to  deprive  htfR  of  hts  office  seven  years  af. 
ter  ^  Where  is  the  testimony  that  soppofts  this  assertion^  imputing  to  the 
sovereign,  maMgnily  and  revenge  ?  Is  it  a  construction  founded  on  gene- 
ral experience  of  that  iHustrious  personage's  dispositions  ?  Are  malice 
and  rancour  supposed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  be  component  parts  of  the 
king's  character  ?  An  impartial  historian,  will  admft  no  assertion  that  is 
unsupported  by  testimony  and  contraiy  to  probability. 
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stale,  and  waa  succeeded  bj  lord  Bate;    Mr.  Pitt  itftt  ontmned   CIIAli^. 
pvmcipal  aecretvy,  and  conaequeotly  at  the  kead  of  adminis^       '^* 
tmtioift,  as  be  mnat  tiave  been  of  any  politkal  bod jr  ef  which  he  ^^^^^"^^^ 
was  a  nembcr.  17^* 

The  chief  wuHktarj  eatarjpinB%  andertafcea  by  -Britain  n  the  The  can- 
canma%B  176]«  was  the  attack  of  Beileisle,  a  lai^  island  Ijtag  V^^^ 
off  tii&  seiitii  eaast  of  Bitttanj*    Itns  pUce  was  about  twelre  g^. 
teagaea In circumfer^sce,  atnmg^ j  fbrtiBed,  and  aAarded  to  its ^wito'' 
possessors  ike  cemnaBd  of  a  mat  extent  of  I^rench  coast  Belleisle. 
It  was  anpebendad,  that  it  aight  be  of  service  to  the  English 
trade  mi  shipping  -in  tone  of  peace ;  and  as  a  recqrtade  finr 
pnvatear%  migbi  annej  the  tnule  of  Prance  in  time  of  war; 
or  that  the  Praich»  when  a  treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  aware 
of  its  adTaatageSy  might  offer  in  exchange  for  it*  some  other 
vahuble  poaaeasien ;  and  under  these  ideu,  an-expedkieQ  was     > 
ordered.    The  land  forces  were  commanded  bv  general  Hodg>- 
fisn,aiid  the  ieet  by  commodore  KeppeU  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Aibeanaric*    On  the  29th  of  March,  they  sailed  from  6pithead> 
aad  » the  7th  of  April,  anrived  off  Belleisle.    On  the  8th,  they 
attempted  a  landing  where  its  beach  was  most  accessible^r  bot» 
after  se««ral  brafie  and  repeated  efforts,  were  obliged  to  desist, 
with-dw  leas  of  near  Ato  mindred  men.    Not  dispirited,  how*. 
erer,  by  thia  rspnlee,  diey  determined  to  make  another  trial,  as 
Bomi  aa  less  hoiateroas  weather  should  permit ;  but.  this  was  not 
the  case  till  the  25th  of  April.    On  that  day  they  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  not  where  toe  coast  was  weakest,  but  strongest ; 
iher  proeeeded  on  die  same  principle,  the  application  of  which 
hadf  carried  the  hdgkts  of  Abraham,  and  they  placed  their  chief 
hopes  in  the  difficulty  of  tiie  precipices ;  and  concluded  that       ^ 
die  enemy,  trusting  to  that  cuxumstance,  would  be  off  their. 
^aid.  .  To  conceal  dieir  main  attempt,  they  amused,  the  enemy 
by  two  F^ned  attacks  in  different  quarters.    By  these  means, 
brigadier  £ambert  effected  a  landing,  and  gained  possession  of 
a  mil  overhangina  the  saa;  form^  his  men,  and  repulsed  a 
body  of  Faench,  vidiich  had  been  sent  to  dislodge  him  from  his 

Et.     Having  now  the  command  of  tins  part  of  the  shore,  the 
tish  troops  in  a  short  time  made  ^ood  their  landing,  and  im* 
mediately  commenced  the  siege  with  great  vigour :  while  the  Siege  o( 
fortress,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  gallantly  defended,  and  ^^e  fort, 
several  bloody  contests  took  place.    At  last  the  chevalier  St 
Crocx,  debarred  by  die  British  fleet  from  any  communication 
with  the  continent,  and  pressed  on  all  sides,  surrendered,  by  an  and  cap- 
hauoQiable  capitulation,  on  the  7th  of  Jane,  two  months  after  ^"'^• 
the  armal  of  die  British  armament    Although  in  England  all 
sien  didnot  ei|ually  estimate  the  valoe  of  the  conquest,  yet  diej 
a^^ed  in  praisins'^the  military  and  naval  exertions  by  which  it 
had  been  obtained  TrtnMc- 

in  America  so  much  had  been  alread v  done,  that  little  re-  ]l[j^^J^(^ 
laained  now  to  be  accomplished  by  war.'  Hie  Cherokee  Indians  unimpor- 
Had  been  troublesome  and  incursive  on  our  western  frontiers,  tam. 
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Gtttf •  bot  wwe  ehtirelj  defeated  by  colonel  Gmk^  and  amipellad  i» 
j^"       make  peace  on  our  own  terras.    In  the  West  Indiea,  a  small 
^■^"^^"^^  armament,  under  lord  RoHo  and  sir  James  Dooglas,  saHed 
17*61.     against  Dominica,  one  of  the  neutral  islands,  b«t  occapied 
by  the  French,  and  redoeed  it  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain. 
Opers.  In  the  East  Indies,  as  wt  have  seen,  Pondicherrj  only  re- 

t^nsuiIn-Qii^in^j  in  jpossession  of  the  French.     Against  tMs  beautiful 
town  and  important  fortress,  in  the  progress  of  success  the 
The  Bri-   British  troops  proceeded.    Colonel  Coote  invested  it  by  laud, 
tiahbe-     and  admiral  Stevens  by  sea.    In  November  ir6a,  the  batteries 
^cfenv^^°^  works  raised  by  the  besieftert  sufTered  great  danAge  from 
^'  a  violent  storm,  bot  were  qui^l?  repaired,  and  the  opersiions 
GidUnt      were  carried  on  with  vigour  and  perseverance,    llie  besieeed 
defence,    made  a  resolute  and  gal&nt  defence,  -eftpectinf|[  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  fleet  to  their  relief  f  but  at  Ion j;th  being  attacked  by 
famine,  they  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and  oblind  to 
subsist  on  the  flesh  of  camels,  of  elephants,  and  even  of  dogs. 
On  the   Est  of  January,  1761,  a  violent  stnrm  dispersed  the 
British  fleet,  and  gave  the  besieged  sanguine  hopes  of  proviMon 
and  succour.    The  British  admiral,  however,  exoKed  such  dili- 
gence and  celerity,  that  in  four  days  after  the  storm,  he  again 
appeared  before  the  place,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  friffate,  two  of  the  line  having  been  wrecked*    Being  disap^ 

Gioted,  after  such  flattering  hopes  of  assistance,  the  besieged 
came  desperate ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  general  made  any 
offer  to  surrender.    At  length  a  breach  being  eflected,  and  only 
one  day's  provision  of  any  kind  remaining,  a  signal  from  the 
town  was  made  for  a  suspension  of  arms.    A  Jesuit  and  two 
civilians  offered  to  capitulate ;  but  the  governor  would  propose 
no  terms,  and  sent  out  a  paper  full  oT  invectives  against  the 
English,  as  breakers  of  the  treaties  relative  to  India.    As  the 
governor  would  not  capitulate,  and  the  offer  of  the  inhabitants 
Taken  by  without  his  concurrence  could  not  tio  regarded,  die  city  was 
storm.       taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  plunder  of  the  victors. 
Colonel  Coote  and  his  coadjutor,  by  tiieir  courage,  conduct, 
unanimity,  and  perseverance,  effected  this  conquest  on  the  15tK 
of  January  1761,  and  thus  gave  a  flnal  Mow  to  the  French  power 
in  the  Camatic. 
Affairs  in       In  Ben|al,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  power  of 
Bengal.     France.    On  the  taking  of  Chaodemagore  in  1757,  Mr.  JLaw.^ 
a  subject  of  France,  h^,  with  a  party  of  French  fugitives,  re- 
tired into  the  north-western  regions  of  India,  and  his  European 
followers  soon  amounted   to  about  two   hundred  men«      The 
^at  mog;ul  had  a  short  time  before  been  deposed  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  Mahrattas,  and  soon  after  dying,  one  of  his  sons,  ShaK 
Taddah,  assumed  the  title  of  his  father,  supported  by  some  of 
Projects    his  provinces,  and  opposed  by  others.    JEjUW  oflfered  this  yoang 
of  Law, 

*  Nephew  to  Law,  so  noted  about  1730,  for  his  Hiswwppi  scheme^ 
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ftiase  his  Mitice  vidi  his  two  hundred  EttropeanSk  wUch  was   CBAF. 
accept  ^ik  gitsfc  joj ;  and,  though  the  ]^iice'ft  opponents      ^* 
were  extnqidjr'  nmnesrous,  yet,  by  the  supcnority  of  Bnropean  ^^"^^ 
genius^  entoprise,  and  militarj' skiii,  to  those  of  the  feeble    ^^^^ 
Asiatics,  iM  easilj  tnmed  the  scale  in  his  favour  and  reduced 
severai  considerable  districts  to  obedience.    Law,  elated  with 
this  sucoesSy  in  an  evil  hoar  persuaded  him  to  turn  his  arms 
ag^st  Bengal ;  and  he  accormngl  j  entered  that  kingdom  with 
eigktj  dnusand  mm  of  his  own»  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
French.    Hie  subah  of  Bengal  marched  to  Appose  him  with 
twenty  thmaand  natWes,  but  a  much  more  formidable  force  in 
five  handled  Knglish.    llie  British  and  their  allies  gained  ftf??""^^ 
coB^itete  vietm^  over  the  French  and  their  auiiliaries:  l^^*^^ 
Law  was  taken  prismier,  and  his  fefiow  adventurers  killed, 
taken,  or  diNMrsed;  ihe  great  m(^l  being  among  the  native 
wiaonen«    'niisvktorf  happened  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Feodiehenrj  was  taken,  anci  thus  bj  both  was  a  final 'blow  ^ven 
to  the  power  of  F^anee  in  India. 

We  left  Ike  French  in  possession  of  the  whole  territovv  of  Campaign 
Heaae^  and  a  consideraue  part  of  Westphalia.    Their  force  <^tbe  i£ 
in  Cteimany  greailj  sorpiMsed  that  of  prince  Ferdinand,  and  ^!!^i^^ 
rradaraditnecessarj  ftn- him  to  act  with  cautious  circuraspec- ^'^"^^' 
tion.    Hie  general  object  of  the  allies  was  the  same  in  this 
as  in  the  preceding  campaigns ;  namel;^,  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Qermanj :  hut  the  scene  of  their  eflbrts  was  diffbrent. 
The  FnsiGh  anaj  was  powerM,  and  well  supplied  witii  pro- 


Ffifice  Ferdinand^  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations^  Objects 
considered  the  different  characters  of  the  contending  troops,  and  ]^ui 
The  Flmicfa,  though  equaUj  brave,  he  knew,  were  not  equallj  ^^^u"^^ 
hardy  with  his  own-  sohiiers ;  he  therefore  projected  a  winter  J^^' 
campa%B,  in  whicfa  the  hardiness  of  his  own  troops,  inured  to 
the  cettitiy  and  climate,  would  somewhat  compensate  for  the 
saperiav  mce  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  ninth  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  prepared  to.  attack  the  enemy  on  every  side,  while 
they  were  totally  ofi^  their  guard;  and  on  February  the  lOtli, 
btffok  his  manhi  The  centre,  led  by  his  serene  highness  in 
petson*  penetrated!  dfo«ctiy  into  Hesse,  and  made  its  way 
towanfo  Cassel;  the  right  and  left  of  &e  army  were  each  at  a 
very  considerable  dbtance  from  this  body:  but  so  disposed 
as  iaXtf  tm  co-operate  in  the  g^ieral  plan,  which  was  very  ex- 
tensiveL  llie  hereditary  prince,  who  commanded  on  the  right, 
manhcd  by  Stadbergen  and  Mengeringhaosen ;  and  leaving 
the  comtry  of  Hesse  towards  tiie  eastward,  as  the  alarm  'was 
t<i  bs  as  soddeft  and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  he  pushed 
forward  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  French 
quarters.  Genend  Sporcken  commanded  a  corps  of  troops  to 
the  left  and  penetrated  into  Thurin^a.  These  movements  cut 
of  the  French  from  communication  with  a  strong  gairison 
which  they  had  placed  at  Gottingen,  and  with  the  army  of 
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CHAP*  Ae  eifipire  lA  Lower  Sarotijr:  and  at  tNe  aame  time  o|»etie3  ft 
. , .  •^?'      commuDioation  betwe^ti  the  armj  tif  the  allies  atid  of  Prussia*  On 
^^^'^'^^^  the  approach  of  the  allies,  the  FrenehyDotwitbstanding  their  mtni' 
IT'fil^     bef  s,  ned  in  ^reat  consternation ;  and  had  not  the  coimtnr»  in  ita 
defiles  and  difficulties,  favoured  their  retreat,  tftev  mwit  hare 
-..  been  entirely  destroyed.    Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  lister,  a 
Weir  fortified  town  oti  the  river  Eder,  fine  of  the  streams  vrtiich 
Hc^u.   fall  into  the  Weser.*    He  found  the  place  well  prepared;   bitt 
c^  Fni*-  though  at  first  repulsed,  he  in  a  few  dajs  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render, and  there  ^6t' possession  of  a  laree  timgatloe«    That 
Achiere-   gallant  and  entemnsing:  officer  the  marcj^uis  of  Chranbj,*  who 
menu  of   had   succeeded   ford   Gcoige  SackyiHe  in  the   conband   of 
iQidGran-f^e  Enj;lM*,  attacked   and  stormed  seyerat  atroog  forts  and 
^'  castles  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  chief  magazines  of  the 

enemj  were  either  taken  or  destroyed.    Marpui^,  upon  the 
riyer  Laun  which  falls  into  the  Khme,  and  £ei^ajn,  were 
Siege  of    blockaded  ;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  prince  was  the  siege  of 
Cassely      Cassel,  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  must  erfdentlj 
turn ;  since,  if  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Ifesse  were 
taken,  the  inferior  places  would  certainly  fall;    Meanwhile  mar* 
shal  Broglio,  the  French  commander,  collected  his  dispersed 
troops,  and,  being  re-enforced  from  France,  returned  to  meet 
fte  yictorious  enemy.    The  allied  army  had  been  divided,  in 
carrying   on   the  different   operations ;    and    die   ber^itary 
prince  havin«  advaTiced  a  considerable  way  before  hia  uncle, 
was  attacked  by  Broglio  and  defeated.    Prince   Ferdinand, 
raised.       finding  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  Hesae« 
made  a  very  able  retreat  towards  Hanover ;  and  though  disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  that  he  entertained  from  his    winter 
campaign,  jet  his  expedition  was  far  from  being  without, effect ; 
for,  by  seizing  and  destroying  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
he  prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  of  their  succes- 
ses.   Both  armies  returned  to  winter  quarters,  and  it  was  the 
Bragfio     end  of  June  before  they  again  took  the  field.    Marshal  Brog- 
tt-enfotc-  Ho,  being  strongljr  re-enforced,  marched  from  Cassel,  and  tnor- 
***»*^   -ed  towards  the  Dimet,*  to  join  a  body  of  troops  in  ^Vestphalia 
act  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^  prince  de  Soobise.    General  Sporcken,  who  ofccapied 
offensive.  A  Strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  on  the  ap- 
proach ot  the  grand  army  of  the  enemy,  attempted  a  retreat, 
^ot  did  hot  effect  his  purpose  without  his  rear  being  attacked, 
ftnd  suffering  coitsiderable  loss.    Marshal  Broglio' haying  joined 
Soubise,   marched  forward   against   the   allied   army,   which 
prince  Ferdinand  had  posted  on  the  Lippe,  on  the  eastern 
^ontiers  of  Westphalia  and  the  confines  of  Lower  Saxony. 


'^  *  Not  directly,  but  after  its  coafluence  with  the  l^ildo.  ^ 

;cr>  JGoncUhther  of  the  ]ireaent  duke  of  Rutland.  ^ 

3  A  river  on  the  cofines  of  Westpbslia  and  Hesse ;  which  falls  into  the 
Weser, 
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l)««!||»«fc*4.  ftp  4W»  of.tlie^  en^y  flM  to  4b(*  W%  OPJA** 
ft^PWfiriTWn  f) y^T  strong  pp^itKwi.  ai^d  4^  emplojed  et:       ^ 
f<^ti^i^ppie«^^  a  cety^t,  8hpnl4  it  be  ^lec^asarv,  ^ift?^ 

Bnil^iyb^aa  ioe  .15^  ^f  Julj,  made,  a  furioua  attack  ujpon  nif^n  J^^ 
ia4];qi94^.«r.GpNib7^«  j^o^ts,  and  /after  a  violent  Cioaflict  was  r^^  by  Onw? 


vbi<4^.i^i^.afiby^^  bU^^  oq  <^  side  bgr.  tl^e  tami^eti  ^f  the 
Frenchy.  .ifff^  xi^tariov^ :  but  ^  victorj  waa  oat  pecisive, 
Brari^^jlJ^nH^i^^  e:(pe(Qeut  to  sef^rate  thf^  troops*  and  aent 
Sottfise^VKl^ward  to  beai^  Munater*  while  1^  hjimfieu  pro* 
ceed^.,,V»f^|d«.  HaooT^r  and  Bruoswick ;  and  sq  s^ur^d 
his  c9iuiiMmi^iV..^t  be  qould  easily  retceatioto  He^i 
8boal4,,fbai,lw,«^  Ferdinand*  moyApg;  caatr 

waid  ifi,  'm.w^  m^  Diptiona  of.  !Qrqglio,  sent  toe  .hereditary 
prUiMjta  jMsbte^  4^ UJ^er ;  whicli  piarpose  he  effected  so  com* 
plet&»«.^  tp  pi^veot  Soubise   from  besieg^g  that  city,  and 
coQipel,  .bin  tp.retjre.    Meanwhile  Broglio  was  making  rapid 
adTaqfffjii  J^  \p'^^  ^Y^^J :  P^  the  5  th  of  October  he  attack-  Virions 
ed  tbfy4^J  ^«.WelfefiMtle,  which  after  a, siege  of  five day^ ***'^**- 
he  t|»q^  Mij^||rocee4ed^  to  Brunswick.    The  hereditary  prince* 
howjqrg|^,fje\ni^sent  ,by  bis  uncle  to  the  relief  of  his  father's 
^Ki!!^- W  W  ^^^  ^^^  activity  of  his  movements  compelled 
the  cMupf  to  JMti^e.th^  si.^g|e,.aod  aUo  to  evacuate  Wolfenbuttles 
aooA^I^^  bojL^  IMWes  c^tJired  into  winter  quarters.    After  all  Itetultt  df 
the  vMie]^.p4"|^i^ons  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  both  the  tbe  cam. 
Frendi  mdiibe  ^es  wer^  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  I^^J? 
fiOMI^ni^^lli^  of  thck^l^mpa^.  Ctennaoy. 

fl^Moft^PfUg^a,  m  this  .campaign,  contrary  to  the  plan 
whic^  jM^.^ap  44l?p(ed  in  the  former  rears  of  the  war,  and  not- 
wUhatyD^iiig  die  j;Wiotta  actions  ana  important  achievements 
oC  4ii^P^^4i%  ^^^^^* '^^^^^^^^  ^  '^^^  ^?^^  ^^  defensive.  In  the  east 
A^ff^^ifjfip^f^f  ^t  this  resolution  would  encourage  hia  ene*^^°^. 
«**»  BPt«ll«i'j  <^l^<iealed  it»  by  threatempg  operations  which  J^^^JJJle 
^,i^Pf^/''''^^-^^^J  ^^P  execution.     The  plan  of  his  ene- defenaiTe. 
iai(f  wilf^ti^yt  tMM4<i^>  assisted  bv  the  Russians,  should  uii« 
de{(^  a^^Wa^9^8ii^^  in  Silesia;  tnat  Romansow  should  car- 
r^  op^i^  W|\^  ^.  t^  ^vifi  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  and,  as- 
stf^t^Jljr  mf;J^ifi^Q  and  Sw^ish   fleets,  besiege  Kolberg; 


Hlfc,- "yfflfiltO^Ht^  cpmmaAded.an  army  ip  Saxony^  wfaicb 
V>a.^  ly^goa  af^^.maga^n^'  fpr  re-enforcing  the  other  armies 
aA&g^Pfpwg  f^t^er  with  Lou4.Qhn  or  Broglio,  or  cfiusing  a 

Russiana  and  swedes   captured   Kolberg.     The  king  him^elt 
andertook  the  defence  of  Silesia  against  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
triana^;  and  the  chief  display  of  his  military  skill  was  in  the- 
encampment  that.he.fbrmedt  which  de&ed  .tlie  attaek  %fid  pve* 
*'eoted  the  progress  of  the  enemy  during  the  greater  Mil* Of 
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COAP.  the  caiiipa]gik<    In  Stptember  he  destroyed  tlie  Roaian  tmgt- 
^  ^'       zines ;  and,  had  not  his  own  proTisiona  faHed,  woald  have  pre* 
^"^'^^^^  vented  anj  imDortaDt  Uow  rrom  beinx  struck  in  SUesia ;  iNtt 
^7SU     Qn  ^1^^  29th  of  September,  being  obliged  td  leave  his  strong  pa^, 
general  Loudoho  attacked  and  surprised  Behweidnite,  which 
closed  the  campaign  tn  Btlesia.    By  this  loss,  added  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Kolbei^  the  campaign  of  tT6l  was  on  the  whole  disas- 
trous to  Prussia, 
Kegotta*       The  British  minister  wsa  now  engaged  in  a  business  which 
Ifens  for    jn  i^  consequence  gave  occasion  to  verj  great  chasgea  in  the 
^^*^*       stite;  this  was   a   negotiation   for  peace.    In   wtoter  1760, 
France  began  to  see  that  her  hopes  from  successes  in  Germany 
were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  realized  ;  that  Britain,  invigota- 
ted  by  Pitt,  continued  with  unreiaxed  eflbrts  to  support  her  al* 
lies  on  the  continent ;  and  that  Frederick  Still  baffled,  and  was 
Hkely  to  baffle,  all   the   force  of  his  enemies.    Her  revenue, 
whidn  had  principally  supported  the  expense  of  die  war»  was 
exhausted  by  enormous  expenses,  and  her  amlutien  was  horn- 
Med  by  discomfiture  and  dissster,  which  had  made  the  war  so 
general.    Expressing  her  wishes  for  peace,  therefore,  she  now 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest.    Her  allies  were  a'ware,  that  if  she 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  te 
continue  hostilities.    Sweden,  the  subsidiary  of  France,  was  in- 
formed bv  the  court  of  Yersailles,  that  Che  state  of  the  French 
f  nances  did  not  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  the  subsidy  ; 
and  the  courts  of  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Poland, 
.  cmicurred  in  overtures  for  a  negotktioo.    On  the   25th  of 
March,  1761,  declarations  to  that  efhct  were  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  five  powers  at  Paris,  and  on  the  dtst  ef  the 
same  month  delivered  at  London.    A  declaration  of  the  sanse 
import,  by  the  kings  of  Britain  and  Prussia,  was  dated  on  the 
S6  of  April ;  and  Augsburg  was  by  both  parties  fixed  en  as  the 
most  commodious  situation  for  a  congress.    As  the  number  of 
the  pai'ties  concerned,  and  the  variety  and  complicatron  ef  their 
interests,  must  render  the  iiegetiation  intricate,  it  was  onani* 
mously  agreed  by  the    parties,  that  neutral  powers   riiauld 
Tiewsandbe  admitted  to  the  convention.    To  simplify  as  much  as  pes- 
^^fh^*^    sible  tlie  views  and  objects  of  the  different  parties,  it  was  found 
^aepar-  ^^^^^  expedient  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  ^icii  their 
respective  nurposes.had   been   fost  manifested,  and  by  the 
events  of  wntch  they  had  since  been  jointly^  or  severaH  v  aflect- 
ed.    Many  as  were  the  relations  and  consequences  wiiidi  the 
war  in  its  progress  involved,  yet,  on   tracing  them  to  thetr 
sources,  they  were  found  to  orij^nate  in  two  ob|eets  totally  un- 
connected; namely,  the  limits  of  tbe  Fretich  and  fingltdh  ter- 
ritories in  North  America,  and  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  tit 
Prussia  in  Giermany  and  Poland.    It  was  aareed,  that  the  ad - 
jestmeiit  of  German  differences  should  be  ttie  business  of  the 

>  See  GiHtes's  fVeAericlti  p.  353. 
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IpatiBl  cuaMMt  at  Augsbarg;  s  and  that  a  teparale  n^gotia*  CHAFt 
tNA  abanld  ae  opened  at  LoDdoa  and  Paris,  ftr  the  arrange*       "j^ 


■cot  of  ancbcoiicenia  as  betooged  eaclttsivelj  to  Great  Britain  ^ 

.   To  this  iiigotiatiDn»  as  oertainiBg  more  imioodiatel  j  and  dis-  Overtures 
lectt/ to  our  aomeeU  wo  snail  paj  flie  first  and  principal  atten*  between 


tiflo*  Miswtoro  worn  reoipcocallj  sent)  Mr.  Stanler  to  Paria]^^^ 
sa  the  part  of  England,  fit.  Bossy  to  London  on  tfie  port  ^-ff^iHSf. 
Fraacoi  and  Ike  oegotialton  now  appeared  to  be  in  the  fairest 
tmin^  Xaamw  which  had  proposed  the  separate  treaty  writh 
Eoghad*  thereby  oflSeced  a  dereliction  of  an^  hopes  that  she 
niyit  ^o  dfrmd  from. the  state  of  afairs  in  Geraiaoy.  It 
was . now  .eboieost. that  in  order  to  obtain  peaeOtf  she  mast^make 
Ytrj  bnnvMtiQg  concessi6ne.  Her  proper  qaarrel  was,  by  this 
anaqgeoMnV  aopainted  from  the  {general  canse;  and  she  most 
especa  vefy.disaii?anlageeuB  conditions,  as  in  her  proper  ijaar- 
islsbnbM  aufered  grievoiis  disasters.  When  in  such  a  sitnap 
tienaho  desired  n  separate  peace,  it  might  have  been  ?ery  nn» 
UnUy  imM^ned  that  she  was  sincere;  and  not  only  by  so* 
petlaMi  poMicioQs,  but  by  men  of  information  and  ei^perieoee, 
she  Use  lasUj  copceiced  io  be  in  earnest  France  was,  how* 
ti9ti,jMmg  n  game  itrtCnl  in  its  design^  but  shallow  in  its  poU- 
cf*  fhoiMri  of  Spain,  obe  hoped*  would  not  look  with  indif*- 
fiHodoe  #ir  tiM  hiioiliation  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  hooee 
sf  Bentboo*  Cbarles»  she  well  knew,  was  orioioaUy  far  from 
bmM  so  lavoavebly  dispoaed  to  Ensland,  as  his  predecesoor 
had  neon*  Tfas^reat  sacceioes  of  the  Baglish,  on  an  element 
and  4»  qnnrters  m  which  they  might  be  eventaally  dangerons 


to  SliAin.  had  added  jealott^y  to  original  displeasure.     The 
ndvanlegeeas  and  imperious  the  terms  demanded  by  Bri- 


tain Amitd  be,  the  more  would  the  resentosent  and  jealousy  of 
Spsm  tek.  infljwnedi  and  tlie  more  easity  would  that  power  be  in- 
d«cnd:fto  take  n  part  in  the  wai%  On  the  side  of  Bngl«d  there 
wneatmeertty  m  the  negotiation,  but  there  were  circomstances 
whifili  idMlnictedr  a  peaces  France  was  a  country  whose  ambi- 
tins  kmi  nimap  diapiayed  itself  towaid  her  neighbours,  and 
anwe  cspnrisiqr,  towerds  Britain,  whenoYcr  she  Imd  power  to 
giioe  it  efect4  in-,tbe  preeent  contest,  she  had  tieen  evidently 
the  nggpesaor^  Uar  ambitious  rival  having  coromenoed  an  on* 
|nat^vnr,.a«d  being  totally  vaofatshedy  and  almost  preetrale  at 
eneifisci^l.tbio  wan  cooeeiired  to  be  the  time  for  reducing  her  to  . 
a  nftnle  srbicb  mmUt  loag  disable  her  for  future  aggression.  Such 
wne  tbe  general » opinion  of  the  people,  and  such  niso  was  the  opi* 
niois  oC  me  prumpaL  mnister. 

'Clns'MgDtiafti^ibosaever  opened,  on  the  ground  of  uH  j^cfai-  Principle 
dsfio^  that  is,* the*  tba  two  parties  should. s^main  ia  possession  of  the 
offBoiprocnl  oea%n«st,'and  that  wliatever  cessions  were  made,  ^'^^^'^^''^' 
ohonhL  be  gimoted  (pt  aa  equivalent    As  no  cessation  of  arms 
bad  hitherto  taken  place,  and  as  the  war  might  make  a  daily 
alteration  in  the  fortnoe  of  the  contracting  powers^  it  was  ne- 
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CHAP,  cesditHr  tb  flk  bpon  (some  epoiish  to  which  this  f^sdeisarjr  a^icle 
''^•,  shouW  Hefer.  The  French  proposed,  #rat  the  situation  m  which 
^s^^f"*^  they  should  stand  on  the  first  of  Maj  ir61  in  Europe,  on  the 
1^*  jlrgt  of  July  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  and  on  thie  first 
of  ^feptembef  in  the  KaK  Indies,  should  lie  the  basis  bf  the  tresr 
tt  proposed  to  be  negotiated  betw^n  the  two  powers;  but  thejr 
declared  their  wtUtnsness  to  fix  tipon  other  epochs,  if  these  prov- 
€9  not  to  be^agreeable.  The  Bntish  minister,  at  first,  refused 
t&  admit  any  ep^cM,  but  those  that  refcrr^  to  the  ihiy  of  sign- 
Ihg  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  this  the  French  replied,  that  iinless 
a  certaili  period  of  the  war  was  fixed;  it  would  be  ini|>os8ible  to 
a^certafti  the  nature  and  value  of  the  possessions  which  mi^t 
be  rriinquished ;  and  they  declared  that,  unless  specified  epodis 
Were  fixed,  the  negotiaitions  must  be  at  an  eiid.  The  Bi^jjlish 
minister  af  length  saw  the  prt»priety  of  the  measore,  but  before 
itt  would  tr^t  deftnitEvety  on  that  pointy  he  proposed  two  pre- 
Kminary  conditions:  first,  that  every  thing  adjusted  between 
the  two  crowns  concerning  their  particular  war,  shoald  be  made 
final  abd  conelusive,  independ^at  of  the  fate  of  the  negotiation 
at  Augsburg:  secondly,  that  the  definlttve  trea^'  of  peace 
between  Britain  and  France,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that 
effect,'  should  be  signed  and  ratified  between  the  d«te  of  that 
memorial  and  the  first  of  the  following  August,  if  these  con- 
ditions were  accepted,  Britain  agreed  to  name  as  determined 
epochs,  the  first  of  July  for  Europe,  the  first  of  September  for 
Africa  and  America,  and  the  first  of  November  for  the  Bast  In* 
dies.  France;  having  consulted  with  her  principal  ally,  cob- 
sented  to  the  independence  of  the  treaty  on  the  nei;ottation  at 
Augsburg,  fffv^oided  nofOiiw  BhmU  be  tt^piUMed  t^  tM  pr^ftidice 
of  Pie  hou$e  ofJIuMtia.  To  the  second  article,  and  to  the  pro> 
posed  epochs,  she  also  agreed.  The  general  prtnciple,  and  the 
terms  of  its  application,  being  ascertahi«d,  they  came  next  to 
partrcular  stipulations.  The  great  objects  in  the  negotilittdn 
were  six :  1st,  the  limits  of  the  two  crowns  In  North  America: 
3d,  the  conquests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  indies,  together 
with  the  neutral  islands  there:  Sd,  our  conquestsin  Africa  and 
Indrayt  4th,  the  adjustment  of  the  particular  affMrs  between  the 
Bngiish  and  French  In  Qermaiiy:  5th,  the  conduct  whidh  the 
two  crowns  were  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  their  respective  alites 
in  Sermany  i  6th,  th^  restttutiott  of  the  captures  made  by'i^g- 
Ytopori.  land  previous  to  the  declaration  df  war.  France  proposed  to 
tfont  of  cede  Canada ;  stipulating,  that  whatever  Fteneb  colonists  Should 
France.  g«  ehoosBi  might  remove  with  their  elHKSis;  and  thot  those  who 
remained  should  be  allowed  the  free  and  public  exerase^  of  the 
catholic  religion.*  •  8he  required  the  restitution  ^  Cape  Breton, 
and  a'conftrmation  of  the  privilege  of  fishittgon  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  In  the  West  Iild«es-*-of  the  neutral  islaiKls,she 
proposed  to*ifethitiuish  Tobago  to  Bnglan^,  but  that  Dominica, 

'  Annual  Raster  for  1761,  p.  36 ;  snd  Msj^nes  ibrditto. 
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St«*l4i^t^«Ml  Si  Vtffioeiit,  should  retiini  to  her  p^»fooli#a  m$  fMh^* 
Miwe ;.  and  to  rvMrchftse  GuadalcHipe  and  M angaUnto^  §he    _j*^ 


offievvd  lliaaM«»  in-  Afrksv,  she'reqaired-  the  reatofatiott  of  ei-  ^ 
tiicr  8eD€i|al  or  Gpree$  and  in  Europe  of  Belleirie:  as  %  cooh  ^^ 
peMaiiNff  rotf  whlchi  abvoSerad  toevaoaate  Gemaiij  eagti»ard 
of  ^-M aiocw  In  die  East  Indies^  being  atripped-  of  all  her  poo^ 
aoaeiono»  ahe  hadmriiiiag  to  olier^'  She  endeavoored  to- pro«te« 
thalihe  tcvfKorialaeqaiaitiona  of  England  woold  hart  the  oom- 
vmcW  intaeota  of  the  fiogliak  aa  well  aa  the  Ffeof)h  Seat  In- 
dia eaiapMiy  i  and  pvopoaed  1hat*the  peace  in  Indi&  ahoi^*  be' 
on  the  aaHr  footing  aa  the  conrealion  eoadhided  oobm  jroavabo* 
fbrebetwocn  lL-Godehe«a  and  admiral  Saunders^  in  totally 
dM^ot  eivoMnataneos  i  and  that  the  ccnaian  of  k^r  con^ioeata 
in  Gertoany,  8h^«M  iie  a  cosipenaatton  it»  thoae  in  Africa  and 
IndiK.    Tho^ioC4iffienk J  m»  in  the  fifth  otgect ;  for  Rn|^and  ' 

declared  thatahe  would  inviolaUj  ofeaerve  her  faith  to  the  king 
of  Vhnaia  »  and  Franco  had  recently  'otipalatad  at  the  court  i« 
Vienmi}  tfaaiahe  woold  admit  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  £i^ 
land  to  the  diaadviiatage  of  Ainatria*  To  aolve  thia  dificulty, 
France  froDoaed,  that  the  French  and  Biitish  aradea  in  6er» 
many^shoiiwobaerTea-fttnotneutralkyi  that  when  hia  Britannic 
M|4ty  ahoukl'reeall  hia  forcea»  the  caiiatiaa  idng  woald  recdl 
dottUethe  number;  and  tha4;  no  French  troopa  should  remain 
mGoramnyrbotinpropartioato  thoae  who  oontinned  there  in 
Brifiahpfty.  'Fhe  French  alao  <lemanded  tho  reatitation  of  the 
eaptnc«n  made^'before  the  declaration  of  war.  These  propMda 
were»  in- July  1T61»  sent  in  a  niemorial  to,  London^  Mr.  Pitt^  Repl^  of 
anawei^  dated  July  29(h»  amod  to  receive  Canada,  but  without  Bngbod. 
any  Kaaitadenf  and»  ia  additioo  to  the  French  offer  of  all  Cana- 
da, demanded  its  appnrtonances*  it  rejeoled  the  reaaisition  of 
Capo  BrotoHror  any  oAm*  idand  in  the  sulf  of  St  lAwronce: 
it  aUoved  the  privllegoof  fiahing,  if  the  French  would  demolish 
Dattkidc :  Jt^aeceded'  to  the  nropaeitions  reapeoting  the  West 
lodieoy- and  to  restore  BdleisM  on  ibe  compensations  offered: 
it  nfnocd'^e  aeistralitj^-propoaed  in  Germany ;  and  insisted,  in 
additiom  to  the^yaonotioD  of  He^sse,  that  Fnmce  should  eyaou* 
ate  ^Germany  i  it  refused  the  restitution  of  either  Senegal  or 
Goreec  it  rmoOod  the  treaty  of  admiinl  Saunders  as  the  basis 
of  pence  in  India)  bat  propoaed  that  the  East  India  coronanies 
aftk^ttvtf.natiaoa  should  negotiate  on  thia  aobfeet;  and  lastly, 
it nsfeoad  thereatoration  of  the.oaptured  ships. 

WlnUe  thesematters  were  depending,  M.  Bassy,  the  French  Proponed 
sgan^cdldivened  a  priYate  memorial  from  .France,  proposing,  interfe- 
wltihtii»eonaent  and  commnnication  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  ^"9®  r 
}ttseatlMlie  ni^ttityihoakl  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  ^ifi^"^^^ 
to  Mfveoi  any  diapotes  -between  the  orowos  of  GRreat  Britmn  tiation, 
ana  SMia  from  product  a  new  'war  t  specifjsng  the  pointa  t^ 
qoiaedi  tay  Spnin  ts  be^  tosI*  the-  restitution  of  <  some  oaptnrea 
made   upon  the  Spanish  flag;  secondly,  the  privilege  of  the 
Spanish  nation^  to.  fish  fcm*  the  baoks  of  Newfiiundluid;  and. 
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i«6  omMmofhim 

<m^f  OiiEdl;*  Ilia  4e«MUtim  of  tbe  BiifflMh  s«ttk«ft^to  Md^  m  ikt 

J^     S(ian»«h  territofies  im  th%  bay  of  H«ndttraft«    'Tht  aaneitjr  «f 

^•^■^>^  Pitt  inuntdiately  penetrttad  the  object  of  tbf  puD^otad  .iiiterfe« 

1S^1«    reoce,  and  veadilj  camiK'ehendad,  not  only  a>e  mmoerity  ef 

Iba  Ff6«flv  in  the  oroO^rtd  nefffttiftttao,  but  also  the  siotirM  af 

tbeir  dttplicitfr.    Ha  axpraaaad  Uaiaelf  ratbar,  as  QMgbt  ba  et« 

pactad,  fpom  casaciaua  wisdom  dtsoavariag  an  atta^t  ta  ioH 

psae  oa  itb^  trick  and  artifi€a»  than  in  tfaa  aatfipVaiaaaft  style  af 

pjected    cosrt  sod  diplomatic  ciliqtiette*    He  rc^e^ted  wij^  Iba  sft^aopsat 

by  Mr.      gad  mast  unaisalifiad  axpraasiaosof  oofttaBipt»  the  prapasalaM  aA 

'*^^*         enemy  humbled  at  ear  faat^  ta  iatarfera  in  djspvtta  with  a  aattan 

with  which  we  were  in  friendship^;  tand  cdlad.  0u  the  Stmiiish 

minialer  to  disavow  a  maniorial  assarted  to  hawa  bean  drawn  wp 

Diflcunion  by  the  cooseat  af  his  eoart«    That  ambassador  returned  at  first 

^^tlT^"    a  verbal  measa^»  and  soon  after  waa  aathorised  by  his  conrt  ^ 

wdSpain. ^^^^  ^  written  answer*  in  which  ha  openly  avowed  and  jua- 

'  tified  the  step  taken  by  the  French  a(|^t»  as  entirely  agreeable 

to  the  sentimenta  of  his  master^-    He  daolared  that  the  kinM 

of  France  and  Spain  were  united,  not  only  by  the  tiea  af  UaMt 

but  by  mutual  iotarast.    He  api^^ed  the  hamanity  and  great* 

nesa  of  mind,  which  Ms  moat  obffistiaa  majesty  had  ahown  ta 

Die  psopasitioH  cemplaified  af  by  Pitt^  insisted  aMch  on  the 

mncere  desire  of  pMce,  as  the  only  laative  whick  inftuaneed 

the  conduct  of  the  two  manareha;'  and  added  hay^tilyi  thsA 

if  hia  maater  had  been  ^svecned  by  ai^  otiiar  princifdesi  **  his 

'*  catholic  mafeaty,  giving  fuU  scope  ta  hisffrestoess*  would  have 

"  appken  from  himself,  and  aa  became  bia  £gnity/'^ 

The  whole  of  this  fia||er  not  only  iadioated^  but  avawed,  as 
union  of  intereits  and  views  between  the  oaurte  ef  Franae  and 
Snain,  which  if  the  n^tiation  shoidd  be  Imikan  ai^  aa  it  waa 
likely  to  be  on  the  lejection  af  the  prapased  iatarGatenee,  muat 

EMiuce  hostilitiea,  la  the  oe|otAatian  between  Fnmaa  and 
gland,  there  were  two  great  pomts  an  which  the  parties  couM 
not  agree.  France  caatinaed  te  insist  upon  the  nentntity  of  Ger« 
many*  which  waa  refused  by  Eo^Und,  and  alaa  en  tlie  resttt»« 
tian  af  the  captures  previous  ta  the  dedaratian  ef  war.  The 
faith  of  the  country  being  pledged  ta  the  king  of  Pmasia,  the 
English  administration  considered  the  repealed  prapasala  far 
neutrality,  aa  attacks  «pon  natiooal  integrity.  Mr.  fitenlej 
waa  ordered  to  deliver  the  ultimatum  af  tl^  court  of  London^ 
requiring  the  cesaion  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  Cnfie 
Breton»  and  other  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St  Xiawfeoee,  as  de« 
mended  in  Mr.  Pitt's  memorial  of  the  39th  of  July;  a^fvein^ 
to  the  territorial  restitutian  in  EfUiwpa  and  the  West  Indies*  on 
the  conditions  proposed ;  requiring  4he  ecastana  in  Africa  thenein 
mentioned,  and  slso  the  evacuation  of  Ostesid  and  Nieufiert, 
and  the  restitntioa  of  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  all  the  ter- 
literies  belcmging  to  tlie  king  of  Prussia  and  other  allies  of  Bri* 

<  State  papers  reboira  to  a  niptuvewitb  Spsh)»  1761. 
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lu.   B^ighwI'iMhtM,  that  th^  should  be  left  a«  IMI  Hierty  <!Mak 
to  itfipiM  tbe'eaose  of  tlie  kfiig  ^  Pnmia,  tccording  to  the  .  ^^:^  , 
teriDft  ^f  eiMng  treaties :  tfie  proposed  to  ftdoiH  France  to  a  ^  ''^^ 
sharfof  the  Ne#fbOBdland  fisheiy,  and  to  give  her  the  small     ^^^• 
Uaail  ff  St.  Pierre ;  bat  she  continoed  detertotoed  to  I'efes^  M 
rsstiiitiMi  of  the  ships  captured  before  the  war.    Britain  wouM 
seidMr  agraeto  the  proposed  neotratit^  in  Germany,  nOr  to  the 
rcstittftirtsaif  jprtaMis  ;  Fn^ftee  insisted  on.  these  two  points,  and 
thovliNr noMnatioa  was  set  aside,  and  Mi^rs.  Bass;f  and  Stan-  Negotia. 
ley  wwa  altered  to  retota  to  their  respectiTe  conntHes.  ^^ 

Oar  aaAassaAor  at  the  coort  of  Madrid  was  instructed  to^^^* 
leqaN  a  eatiM|orical  and   satislkotorj  declaration  concerning  conceives 
tar  inai  iatai&ae.    If  he  perceived  oft  the  side  of  Spain  any  Spain  hos- 
htealioii  of  diiavowing,  or  even  of  etpfaivtng  awily,  the  or*  tUe. 
fcosive  tmmaction,  he  was  ordered  to  accent  it,  aod  to  affbrd 
ta  her  as   a|^>ortaaity  of  plausible  denial.    He  accordinatt 
suMie  tka  desired  representation  to  ^neral  Wall,  the  Spanlsli 
teidntanAnd  received  manj  professions  of  the  fKendship  en- 
tertAicd  by  Spain  fbr  the  English  king  and  nation,  but  a  very 
etasKo  aceaant  of  the  purport  of  Itie  proposed  interference ; 
the  tanMar  merely  saying,  that  nothing  was  intended  by  ft 
that  easM  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  hts  Britannic 
tubu^.    He  magnified  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Spaift 
aatf  IntlAii,  aad  added  either  trivlaf  or  |roundles8  subjects  of 
eoBlptaivt    Sabseqoent  conferences  were  evasive  and  unsatis- 
fiKlary,  and  eonsequentlv  bjr  no  means  answered  the  requisi- 
tioQS  aiade  by  the  Britim  minister.    The  Fi^nch  interest  was 
evidently  gaining  ground  in  the  Spaniiih  court.  France  strongly 
ptfesead  apan  Spain  the  dangerous  greatness  of  England,  which 
wattii  raoder  her  now  so  fbrmidn^le  a  neighbour  to  Spanish    ' 
AaMrlaa,  aad  enable  her,  if  Dot  checked,  to  engross  so  much 

—tf^  '  The  christian  king  earnestly  sofTcited  his  catholic 

ta  foftm  a  fiHnily  compact,  which  should  include  an 
Iva  and  defnmlve  alHance,  a  reciprocation  of  benefits, 
aadT-a  aratual  guarantee  fhmi  dangers  and  attacks.  Charles 
agveed  to  the  propositions  of  Louis;  aconventfon  was  formed 
§mr  tbeta  parposes,  and  signed  August  15th,  to  which  the  other  ^ 
bruMiHa  af  nie  hmiae  of  Bourbon  were  invited  to  accede.  The 
caaalattiontf  tJkis  treaty,  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  title 
af  Utt  faaiily  eofflpact,'wa8  speedilv  discovered^  by  Bfr.  Pitt, 
'  bta  opitiion  of  the  bostile  intentions  of  Spain. 


ConaMetinr  war  witn  that  kingdom  to  be  on  these  grounds  in- 


Pitt  proposed  in  council,  that  we  sh<mld  strike  the  Proposes 
ficat^Usar,  attiek- Spain  befi>re  she  was  fully  prepared,  andtos^l^c 
'     nvahera  ieesoo  how  she  should  presume  unasked,  t6^^"^ 
rin  oar  aftiira,  with  a  mediation  at  once  dictatorial,  in- 


'  The  infomiant  of  the  Britiah  mmister  is  g^enerally  understood  to  have 
been  the  earl  MarisdMd  of  Scotland ;  who  having  been  attainted,  had  lon^. 
leaded  in  9pii5a,  bat  was  now  leooncHed  to  the  British  government. 
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WfiMtt  and  meoftctog*  He  proposed*  that  we  ahoald  consider 
the  answer  of  Spain,  as  a  refusal  of  satis&ction ;  and  that  re< 
*  fo#al,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Conceiving  that  hostilities  were 
1761*  iiQavoidable»  he  proposed  that  we  should  carrj  them  on  with 
the  tttnost  speed  and  vi|i;ottr.  We  were  paraoMKiot  at  sea;  let 
us  send  a  fleet  iromediatelj  to  intercept  their  galleons,  and  thu« 
at  once  strike  a.  blow  that  shoold  weaJcen  then  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  contest.  In  the  projects  of  united  geniaa  and  ma^- 
Banimi^p  there  is  often  a  grandeur,  which,  transcends  the  rooi- 
'  prehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  appals  rather  than  inspirits 
the  requisite  efforts.  Bold  in  conception,  prompt  in  plan,  de- 
cisive and  rapid  in  execution,  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  said,  Spain  has 
hostile  intentions,  let  us  anticipate  her  eilbrts,  let  us  disable  her 
power :  so  shall  we  speedily  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace  and 
prevent  ourselves  from  being  disturbed  by  her  unjust  partiality. 
It  is  evident  that  we  must  nave  war ;  the  sooner  we  begin,  the 
better  for  ua,  as  we  are  prepared,  and  she  is  not :  her  chief  re- 
sources are  on  the  element  which  we  command,  we  may  there- 
fore arrest  their  progress  to  her  ports.  His  colleagues,  thoogli 
men  of  sense  and  information,  were  not  endowed  with  those 
powers  which  at  one  glance  can  view  a  great  and  complicated 
subject  in  all  its  parts,  diversities,  and  connexions.  They  con* 
sidered  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  as  tending  to  precipitate  us  into  a 
war  which  mkht  be  avoided,  and  argued  on  the  impoiicv  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain.  That  nation,  they  admitted*  had  taken  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  step;  but  his  catholiG 
majesty  had  probiddy  been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  France, 
and  a  temperate  but  spirited  remonstrance  from  the  British 
court  mij^ht  recall  him  to  a  true  sense  of  his  interests.  The  ad- 
dition of  another  war  would  diminish  our  national  streDgth; 
Out-voted  and  the  pniposed  seizure  of  the  flota  would  alarai  all  neutral 
in  council,  nations.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  meml^rs  of  the  coun- 
cil, except  lord  Temple ;  but  as  it  did  not  overturn  Mr.  .Pitt's 
reasonings,  his  opinion  remained  unaltered.  The  amount  was, 
war  is  an  evil ;  war  with  Spain  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
England  ;  and  negotiation  is  a  more  desirable  mode  of  settling 
disputes,  than  hostilities.  These  general  propositions  Mr.  Pitt 
neither  did  nor  could  deny;  negotiation,  he  admitted,  was 
preferable  to  war,  if  it  could  be  employed,  but  it  had  been  tried 
without  effect*  Spain  was  resolved  to  violate  the  peace;  it 
was  therefore  just  in  England  to  prevent  her  attempts,  and 
her  interest  to  strike  the  first  blow.  As  that  branch  of  Bour- 
bon showed  a  disposition  to  join  in  the  enmity  of  the  other^ 
now  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  house ;  and  if  the 
opportunity  were  suffered  to  escape,  it  misht  never  be  re- 
covered.^ We  are  now  taught  by  the  event,  that  this  illustrious 
statesman  explored  the  views  of  both  actual  and  intentional 
enemies ;  for  Spain  proved  hostile,  as  he  predicted.    It  is  also 

>  Annual  Begister,  1761,  p.  43, 
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wfHtmm  tWtt  to  stfdi  feflrcuBMilmota,  tli»  pto  wluch  he.|BrQ|<iidi»   OUOP. 
was  as  wise-  m  it  was  vig^iiMft.    If  imnedktol;  excvuted,-  it     ^||^ 
woald  teins'^isaMtd  the  eoeidy,  and  yrefcnted  thei  necettiljr  ^^'•'^^ 
Mid  eipeMe  of  o«r  gubaeqa^nt  «ifortB«    Tht.  succeadiiig  fmri     ^^^^ 
of  hi»eaM[iict»«Kn«lkbletoexce(ilifin^    He  taid^  Omk  if  lie 
cimld  aot'ttivndi  in^this  propodtioii*  he  was  Teaobad  tawit  bq 
Im^^ar  intLBrt'cameil.    lie  thatilwd  tbe  ninittn-of  ^the  htte 
tine^  far  thMHT  svMBTt    H^was  hinndif  dalled  to  the  aiitiistrf 
by^e  voH^  ef  m  people;  to  then  he-ccmsideradhiBiselfae 
acceonlable^for  his  coimet,  eod  he  ^eold 'Hot  reoMiii  in  w 
sitaatien.  tihatr  -onde  hiM  xeapeniible  fiar  meaiares  whkh  lie 
was  00  leoMT  jdlowed  to  guide;*    14  woo  very  obtioiia,  dmt  in 
aiiilit^  JfiV  Fitt  fcr  ooftiasBed  aajr  of  his*  ooUeagoea ;  and  if  it 
be  eniadieiit  tor  the  oatioo  that  in  eoooctl  auoeiior  wisdona 
shettid  ipndeioforior,  it  %v«s  certainlj  oqiodiclDLt'  that  aadi  hwii; 
as  the  doke  of  Neweaatle  and  the  eao-l  of  Bute  should  be  govern- 
ed bj  Mr.  Pitt    Periu^  however,  wisdom  oan  bast  exeroise 
goidanoe^  where  she  does  not  assert  a  ohiim  that  implieo  eonscfr* 
008  aojperiority**  •  ••  ^ 

Had  this  extnaiidinarf  otatesman  coodesoeBded  to  eoiploj 
a  soter  and  more  conoiliatin^  mode  of  condoet,  he  perhafis 
night  have  woo  ofer  a  Mjontj  of  his  colleagues  to  nis  opi* 
moo  ;  but  the  ei^iiaient  was  not  triads    Bemg  out- voted  in  the 
oooncfl,  hO'  resigned  hia  emplornMnt  into  uie  hands  of  his  He  i«. 
sovereiaaL*  •  Hia  ma|coty  dedareci  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  aigni. 
very  aUe  a  serrani  bat  widiout  reqaestiog  him  to  resume  Us  '^^  ^"^ 
office.     He  ofieved  him  any  reward  in  the  power  of  the>vrown  ^!f^^ 
to  beolow;  at  the  same  time  he  ei^ressed  himself  satisfied         ^^ 
.with  the  opinioD  of  die  nu^orky  of  us  cooncil ;  and  even  do^ 
ciared»  that,  had  the  oooneU  concurred  with  Mn  Pitt»  he  should 
have  foond  it  difficult  how  to  have  acted,  in  die  light  in  which 
he  had  viewed  the- subject    The  king  did  not  conceive  Spean 
to  have  eahibited  any  clear  proofs  of  hostile  intentions;  and» 
eniertaining  sodi  a  view,  he  could  neither  think  it  just  ner 
pmdait  to  oonunence  a  war.«    Having*  therefore,  with  dm 


*  Tbe  eari  of  Bate  wm  mid  to  have  ireaueaUy  thwarted  Mr,  Pittia  the 
cabinety  but  h«d  been  hitherto  overborne  by  hia  raperior  abiUtiei • 

*  Aimual  R^^r  1761,  p.  43. 

3  Sinoe  wiidfia  the  above,  I  observed,  thit  lotd  ihSord,  in  a  letter  to 
general  Coowav,  ezpreased  the  same  opinion :  '*  He  (Mr.  Pitt)  and  lord 
Tempie  have  declared  ag^nat  the  whole  cabinet  council.  Wby,  that  they 
hare  done  before  now,  and  vet  have  acted  with  them  a^in  s  it  ia  very  true ; 
but  a  fettle  void  baa  escaped  Mr.  Pht,  which  never  entered  into  hia  former 
dcefaomdon;  oay,  nor  into  CroaiweU%  ner  Hi^  Capet%  nor  Joliaa  Csr 
sn'a,  9or  any  re^naen  of  modern  or  andent  tunea.  He  baa  happened  to 
say,  he  will  ginde.  Now,thouffh  the  cabinet  council  are  mighty  willing  to 
be  guided  wh^n  they  cannot  nelp  it,  yet  they  wish  to  have  appearancea 
listed :  they  cannot  be  fond  of  beins^  told  that  they  are  to  be  guided ;  atil\. 
laa,  that  other  people  ahould  be  XM  ao."    Lord  Orford'a  letters. 


^  Aoaual  Register  1761,  p.  44. 
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cnAr.   greatest -condescemion  exfilained  his  sentiine&ts  (sefitiiiiefltA 
^[^     that,  in  the  light  in  which  he  reffutied  th«  matters  in  question, 
^^'^'"^^  do  him  the  greatest  honour),  Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  alTected 
1761.     by  the  united  dignity  and  goodness  of  his  sovereign;    The 
on  him  a    f<>lJo**'*g  ^*y»  ^  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
pension,    settled  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  title 
was  conferred  upon  hts  lady  and  her  issue.     This  pension  sub- 
jected the  acceptor  to  much  frivolous  and  contemptible  oblo- 
quy.   Mr.  Pitt's  original  fortune  was  small ;  the  situation  into 
which  he  had  been  advanced  by  his  M>ilitie9,  required  great  ci[- 
penditure  ;  his  powerful  mind   engi^in^  him  in  momentous 
politics,  and  grasping  the  interests  of  his  country  and  other 
nations,  he  hzA  bestowed  too  little  attention  on  his  own  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  so  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  in  aflluent 
circumstances  :   he  had,  during  a  most  arduous  conjuncture, 
served  his  country  ih  the  highest  station  that  he  could  occupy; 
.^   and  having  found  her  in  a  state  of  une^campled  humiliation,  he 
left  her  in  a  state  of  unexampled  exaltation.    Such  a  man  de- 
served reward.    All  the  nbaldrous  invective  poured  out  against 
his  acceptance  of  this  annuity,  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words; 
AS  A  SUPPLY,  rr  WAS  WANTbn ;  as  a  recompense,  it  was  fairly 

EARNED. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resignatioti  t>f  an  employment  in  which  hi^  con- 
tinuance would  have  promoted  the  mogt  momentous  interests  of 
his  country,  cannot  easily  be  jtistilied.  Trom  his  wisdom,  his 
country  might  have  expected  that  he  would  have  overlooked 
an  opposition  of  opinion  in  a  case  which  very  fairly  admitted 
of  twjo  constructions,  though  he  was  eventually  proved  to  be 
right;  thkt  his  patriotism  would  have  induced  him  to  have 
employed  his  talents,  even  thou|rti  every  particular  mea- 
sure adopted  might  not  be  agrceaUe  to  his  views ;  and  that 
his  magnanimity  would  overlook  what  he  might  suppose 
Character  personal  competitions.  But,  whatever  sentiments  were  en- 
ofMr.  tertained  respecting  Mr.  Pitt's  going  out  of  office,  every  im- 
Pitt's  ad-  partial  man  B^ei\,  that  a  greater  minister  had  never  acted  un- 
ministra-  der  a  sovereign  of  England.  Lofty  in  genius,  profound  in  wis- 
dom, and  expansive  in  views ;  inventive  in  counsel,  bold  in  re- 
solution, and  decisive  in  conduct;  he  long  overbore  party  by 
une<}uaUed  ability.  Sagacious  in  the  discovery  of  general  and 
official  character,  he  discerned  the  fittest  instruments  for  the  ex> 
eeutioh  of  his  plans ;  ami  employing  none  in  offices  of  high  po- 
litical, naval,  or  military  trust,  but  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
thoroughly  qualified  for  effecting  the  purpose,  he  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  success.  The  enterprises  under  his  administra- 
tion were  brilliant,  and  the  result  was  at  once  advantageous 
and  ^orious.  A  mind  of  such  force  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  energy  of  operation,  and  perseverance  of  exertion, 
which  had  in  its  powers  and  endowments  no  motives  for  arti- 
fice or  disguise,  perhaps  bestowed  too  littie  care  to  conceal 
.    from  others  that  superiority  which  it  so  transcendently  posses  s- 
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ed.    A  little  more  indulgence  for  common  undereUndini^,  and    CBAP. 
somewhat  less  of  austeritj  of  temper  and  of  infletibiiity  of  dispo-       '^* 
sition,  mi^ht  have  preserved  thia  illuatrieas  man  to  the  councils  v^*^^^ 
of  his  couBtrj,  ^^^l* 

This  sommer  a  very  pleasiiiff^and  important  event  took  place,  M«rr'm^e 
in  ihe  narriage  of  the  kin^.  The  nation,  from  the  accession  of  ^^^*?^^'*V 
bis  majest/,  was  very  desirous,  both  on  public  and  private  con-  p^cess 
idderations,  to  see  hire  united  to  a  consort  capable  of  render-  charlotte 
ine  him  happy.  Various  coqectures  were  formed,  who  the  of  Meek- 
lady  ghoald  be  that  was  to  become  the  queen  of  Great  Bri-  |f '^^"''6 
tain.  Different  princesses  were  mentioned ;  and  an  English  ^^'^"^^' 
woman  was  by  many  supposed  likely  to  attain  that  high  rank. 
Pamphlets  were  written  for  and  agamst  the  king  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain  allying  himself  with  a  subject ;  but,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a 
gazette  extraordinary  jNit  an  end  to  all  conjectures.  This  pa- 
per aunounced  that  his  majesty  had  declared  his  resolution  of 
(iemandiiw  in  marriaee  the  princess  Charlotte,  sister  to  the 
nigning  <uike  of-Mecklenbttrg  Streliti ;  a  princess  distinguish- 
ed for  talents  and  amiable  qualifications.  It  was  directed  by 
bis  majesty,  that  lord  Harcourt  should  repair  to  the  court  of 
Strelitx,  to  demand  her  serene  highness ;  that  the  duchesses  of 
Ancaster  and  Hamilton  should  be  sent  to  accompany  her,  and 
lord  AnsQo,  with  a  fleet,  to  receive  her  in  the  Elbe,  and  con- 
duct her  to  England.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  noble  em* 
btssj  arrived  at  Strelitz  ;.and  the  next  day,  lord  Harcourt  ask« 
ed  the  princess  for  his  sovereign.  The  proposal  being  accept^ 
ed,  a  contract  was  signed.  On  the  irth,  her  highness  set  out; 
and  on  the  2Sd,  she  reached  Cuxhaven,  when^  th^  English 
squadron  lay,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
JQj  bj  the  fleet  After  encountering  very  tempestuous  weather* 
aiid  being  driven  a  considerable  way  to  the  northward,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  the  squadron  arrived  safe  at  Harwich  late  in 
tJ)e  evening,  and  the  next  day  the  princess  landed  on  British 
j^roand.  Returning  with  the  roost  distinguished  aftability  the 
attentions  that  were  paid  to  her  at  Harwich  and  the  intemie* 
diate  places,  she  captivated  the  affections  of  all  the  spectators* 
That  night  she  slept  at  Wilham,  the  seat  of  lord  Abercom ;  and 
un  the  8th  of  September,  proceeded  towards  London,  when  she 
vas  met  at  Rumford  by  the  king's  coach  and  servants.  On  their 
approach  to  the  metropolis,  to  avoid  the  streets  they  turned 
aside  toward  the  Islington  road,  from  thence  drove  to  Padding- 
ton,  passed  through  Hyde  Park,  and  coming  down  Constitution 
hili,  stopped  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  palace,  where 
^e  was  received  by  all  the  royal  familv.  The  duke  of  York 
handed  her  from  the  coach.  In  the  garden  she  was  met  bv  his 
majesty,  who  sainted  her  with  the  greatest  affection,  andi  led 
her  to  the  palace,  where  she  dined  with  the  kiiij>;,  the  princess 
dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  At  eight  in  the  evening 
the  marriaee  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Seeker,  arclw 
bishop  of  Canterbury.    The   Duke  of  Cumberland   gave  the 
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priacest  away ;  the  prineeas  became  queen  Cliarlotte,  and  Lon- 
aon  and  We^tininster  were  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  joy. 

About  a  fortnight  after*  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen 
was  solemnized  with  a  magnificence  and  grandeur  befitting  those 
illustrious  pertonaffea,  and  the  country  over  which  they  reigned. 
The  deportment  of  the  young  queen  on  these  great  occasions,  at 
public  places,  and  wherever  she  appeared,  charmed  all  specta- 
tors ;  and,  when  added  to  the  accounts  given  by  those  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  understanding  and  heart  of  her 
majesty,  made  every,  loyal  Briton  rejoice  at  the  happy  lot  of  his 
beloved  monarch* 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  earl  of  Esremont  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  department ;  but,  as  the  earl  of  Bute  was  now 
considered  as  th&  chief  director  of  affairs,  and  not  long  after, 
by  the  dismission  of  tbe  duke  of  Newcastle^  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  we  may  from  this  time  date  die  commence- 
ment of  the  ]6ute  administration.    John  Stuart,  earl  of  Bute> 
whose  respectable  jnivate  character  has  been  already  mention* 
ed,  was  tne  representative  of  a  noble  family  of  considerable 
eminence  in  the  souttiwest  of  Scotland,  and  connected  with  the 
first  nobility  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  especially  with  the 
house  of  Argyle,  so  distinguished  for  its  efforts  in  support  of 
iMir  present  establishment ;  and  he  had  uniformly  taken  the  side 
of  the  Hanover  family.*    His  lordship  was  a  man  of  talents 
somewhat  exceeding  mediocrity,  with  a  considerable  share  of 
that  species  of  literature  and  knowledge  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  moderate  abilities.    He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
conversant  in  natural  history,  botany,  some  branches  of  chemis- 
try, and  experimental  philosophy ;  a  liberal  patron  of  letters^ 
and  a  magnificent  promoter  of  useful  experiments  and  disco- 
veries."    Pious  in  his  sentiments  and  habits,  he  was  meritorious 
in  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and,  as  a  jnivate  nobleman  or 
gentleman,  a  very  valuable  member  of  society.    Such  a  cha- 
racter constantly  contemplated  by  a  prince  so  well  disposed  as 
his  royal  pupil,  when  jiuned  to  the  pains  and  attention  bestow- 
ed upon  himself,  naturally  producea  respect  and  afiection;  and 
affection  in  the  inexperience  df  youth,  as  naturally  exaggerated 
the  merits  of  its  object 


>  I  mention  this  eircurostance,  in  oppontion  to  a  notion  once  prevalent. 
that  lord  Bute  had  been  tainted  with  jacobitism ;  a  charge  totally  devoid 
of  proof,  and  which  really  appears  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than 
his  name  of  Stuart.  Indeed  bis  appointment  by  Georee  IT.  to  be  tutor  to 
the  heir  of  the  crown,  when  whig  principles  were  exclusively  paramount^ 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  assertion  resting  on  such  a  feeble  basis. 

*  Various  expensive  works  were  printed  at  bis  cost  for  the  dissemination 
of  curious  and  useful  knowledge.  Indeed,  there  never  perhaps  was  a  nc»~ 
bleman  in  greater  favour  with ^rinfert,  as  I  am  aoKired  by  veiy  respectable 
members  of  that  body. 
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The  king  efidently  meant  to  choose  his  serrants,  wtthoxtt  CSAP. 

ECSPKOT    TO  THRIR   PARTY    CONMEXIOIfS,  aCCOrdlDg   tO   hlS  esti-     '  ^[_ 

nation  of  their  fitness  for  the  offices  of  state.  He  had  good  ^^^^^'^^ 
reason  to  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  lord  Bute,  from  ^^^^h 
what  be  himself  had  seen  and  known ;  and  it  was  a  very  na-  ^  ^"J^^^ 
tarai  process  of  reasoning,  especially  when  mingled  with  youth-  -^  ^^^^ 
fol  affection,  to  suppose  him  oualiied  for  higher  departments,  choice  of 
There  certainly  was  a  man  or  much  sreater  talents  than  lord  minuiten. 
Bote,  but  he  had  relinquished  his  employment.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  any  other  statesman  > 
at  that  time  but  Mr.  Pitt  (except  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  a  support- 
er of  the  existing  administration,)  in  point  of  genius,  much 
elevated  above  lord  Bute.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield  had  retired 
from  public  affiiirs:  earl  Granville  was  too  much  advanced  in 
years  for  so  active  a  situation ;  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  one 
of  lord  Bute*!B  colleagues;  neither  Mr.  Charles  Townshend 
nor  lord  North  were  hitherto  known.  The  ministerial  abilities 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  already  ascertained'  so 
completely*  as  to  afford  little  encouragement  for  again  trusting 
him  with  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs.  Durins  the  adminis- 
tratioo  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  iirequently  attempted  to  thwart  that 
groit  Ban,  in  which  he  had  been  joined  by  others  of  the  old 
whig  confederacy;  but  as  often  as  he  made  the  attem^,  he. 
had  been  over-ruled.  After  Mr.  Pitt  had  left  the  council,  his  ^ 
grace  fondly  hoped  that  he  should  again  recover  the  leading  in* 
fluence  which  he  once  possessed.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it 
must  be  a  prejudice,  which  could  attach  the  qualifications  of  a 
statesofian,  to' descent  from  certain  families,  or  connexion  with 
<a  certain  confederacy;  and  that  there  had  been  circumstances 
which  favoured  such  a  prejudice,  which  now  no  longer  existed. 
A  power  and  influence  founded  upon  accidental  circumstances 
not  personal  qualities,  he  expected  would  remain,  after  those 
circumstances  were  changed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  proper  in  the 
mixed  constitution  of  this  country,  that  men  of  high  rank  and 
fortune  should  have  a  share  in  the  administration;  but  the 
precise  place  which,  consistent  with  sound  policjr,  they  are  to 
holdy  and  the  influence  which  they  are  to  possess  in  the  execu-- 
tife  councils  of  the  nation,  must  be  supreme  or  subordinate, 
according  to  their  respective  talents,  combined  with  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  In  point  of  rank  and  property,  the  administra* 
tion  of  lord  Bute,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  house  of  Bedford 
and  manv  other  great  families,  was  not  wanting.  It  did  not 
possess  the  highest  talents :  that  was  a  want  which  the  accept- 
ance et  the  duke  of  Newcastle  for  its  head,  would  not  have 
enabled  it  to  supply.  It  must  be  a  bigoted  prejudice  in  favour 
ol  the  whig  connexion,  that  could  wish  to  nave  reinstated  the 
ministry  which  presided  at  the  beginning  of  the  wan  As  a 
state  puppet  moved  by  the  ability  of  Pitt,  the  duke,  from  his 
numerous  connexions,  was  of  great  use;  but,  as  himself  a 
leader  of  administration,  he  had  already  demonstrated  his  ««• 
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CHAP.  filDegg.  Much  as  lias  been  said,  it  has  never  been  oroved*  that 
1'  an  administration,  unless  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  coulo  have  been 
^'^'^'^'"^^^  formed  at  that  time  composed  of  greater  ability.  The  asto- 
V  ir61*  nishing  powers^  however^  of  the  favourite  statesman*  discredited 
.  with  the  public  the  administratioa  of  his  aoccessor,  as  it  must 
have  discredited  any  administration  that  cqnld  have  been 
formed.  Besides  this  comparison,  the  chauge  of  policy  in 
the  present  king^  which  would  not  employ  men  merely  be* 
cause  they  were  whigs,  and  belonged  to  certain  ^reat  fami- 
lies, was  misconstrued  or  misrepresented,  as  a  predilection  for 
principles  contrary  to  those  which  had  supported  hia  family* 
The  minister  was  represented  as  the  abettor  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er ;  as  holding  an  office  through  the  partialitv  of  his  master^ 
affection,  to  which  be  was  not  entitled  by  his  abilities,  nor  fitted 
by  his  principles.  This  idea  of  his  arbitrary  notions  of  go- 
vernment was  farther  increased,  from  the  place  of  his  origin 
and  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  which  there 
had  been  many  Jacobites,  whence  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Jacobite  himself,  and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the  exiled  family, 
at  least  to  their  political  doctrines.  In  examining  real  facts, 
the  historian  finds  no  docum»nt8  or  evidence  to  support  this 
charge  of  arbitrary  principles.  In  the  series  of  his  ministerial 
conduct,  there  is  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  to  excite 
very  great  admiration,  and  to  justify  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of 
some  writers  of  the  time;  nor»  on  tiie  other,  to  justify  the  cen- 
sures, invectives,  and  obloquy  of  a  much  more  numerous  class, 
which  comprehended  abler  individuals. 

The  ne»)tiation  with  France  being  broken  off,  the  court 
of  VersaiUes  published,  what  it  termed  an  historical  memorial 
of  the  war,  containing  the  pacific  overtures,  and  the  causes  of 
their  inefficacy.  The  object  of  this  memorial,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  was  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war 
and  its  continuance  on  Great  Britain.  It  included  also  person- 
Hostile  nl  invectives  against  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the  enemies 
avowal  of  of  this  country  regarded  with  bitter  resentment.  The  French 
Spain.  Qow  circulated  with  great  industry  a  report,  that  Spain,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  atreatv  recently  concluded,  would  immediately  de- 
clare war  against  Britain.  The  new  ministry  of  England  in- 
structed the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain  to  demand,  in 
moderate  but  firm  terms,  a  communication  of  this  treaty ;  at  least 
a  disavowal  that  it  contained  any  part  that  would  affect  the  inte- 
rests.of  Britain.  Before  these  orders  arrived,  his  lordship  had 
received  authentic  information  of  the  actual  conclusion  oi  this 
alliance,  and  applied  to  the  Spanish  minister  for  satisfaction. 
The  flota  of  Spain  was  safe  in  harbour,  and  in  other  respects 
that  country  was  better  prepared.  Mr.  Wall  now  throwing  off 
the  mask,  justified  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt  He  gave  no  direct 
answer,  but  entered  into  a  long  complaint  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  Spain  from  Britain  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  also  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  court  of  France. 
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It  waB  not  proper,  he  said,  for  his  catholic  majesty  to  suiTer  a  Ctf  At>. 
relation»  a  friend,  and  an  allj,  to  be  in  danger  of  compulsorilj  V* 
yielding  to  any  terms  which  an  tnsulting  conqoerOr  chose  to^*^"^^"^^ 
prefMsHbe;  he  added,  that  the  conditions  offered  by  France  ^''^^- 
were  reasonable;  that,  in  not  accepting  soch  terms,  Britain 
manifested  an  ambitious  design  to  roin  the  power  of  France, 
which,  if  not  opposed,  most  ultimately  crash  the  power  of 
Spain;  and  that,  in  proposing  to  dispossess  France  of  her 
American  possessions,  the  British  intention  mast  be  to  proceed 
next  to  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  The  impartial  read- 
er most  see,  that  the  amoant  of  this  declaration  expressed  in 
plain  language  was,  if  Britain  will  not  make  peace  with  Frilnce 
on  Che  terras  which  France  offers,  she  must  make  war  with 
Spain.  The  British  ambassador  replied  with  cool  indifference 
to  the  inTectives,  and  with  temperate  firmness  to  the  menaces  $ 
recalled  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  object  for  which  he  had 
desii^d  the  conference,  and  repeated  the  question.  Wall  again 
eraded  ;  hot  at  last  said,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  thought 
proper  to  renew  his  family  compacts-;  and  there  the  conversa- 
tion efified.  The  earl  of  Bristol  immediately  communicated  to 
his  court  this  change  in  the  Spanish  procedure.^  It  was  not 
doubted,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  contributed  to  the  assumption  of 
such  a  style.  The  earl  of  Bute  and  his  collea^es,  apprehen- 
sive that'their  cautious  measures  to  avoid  war  might  t>e  imputed 
to  Fear,  in  their  next  step  showed  that,  though  they  did  not 
wish,  they  did  not  dread  a  war  with  Spain.  They  instructed 
the  ambassador  to  renew  his  demand  respecting  the  treaty 
mth  the  former  union  of  moderation  and  firmness,  and  to  sig- 
nify that  a  refusal  to  communicate  the  compact,  or  to  disavow  an 
intention  of  taking  part  with  France,  would  be  considered  as 
an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  an  absolute  declara^ 
tioQ  of  war.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the  earl  of  Bristol 
made  the  demand,  when  the  required  satisfaction  was  refused  ', 
he  announced  his  instructions  to  leave  Spain,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  London  received  similar  orders  from  his  court. 
Before  his  departure  from  London,  the  count  de  Fuentes,  mi- 
nister of  the  Spanish  kin^,  delivered  to  the*  earl  of  Egremont,  Manifasto 
secretary  of  state,  a  manifesto  in  the  form  of  a  note,  setting  of  Spain, 
forth  tiie  haughtiness  and  boundless  ambition  of  the  British 
nation,  and  of  its  late  minister  Mi\  Pitt,  as  experienced  by 
Spain  ;  and  the  insulting  manner  in  which  the  British  minister 
had  answered  the  proffered  and  friendly  interference  of  Spain."  Tmoafy 
Respecting  the  familjr  compact,'  it  was  the  mode  and  not  the  compact 
substance  of  the  requisition  that  had  prevented  compliance  on 
the  part  of  his  catholic  majesty.    The  king  had  now  ordered 

■  Papers  relative  to  a  rupture  with  Spain,  1761 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was  that  he  should  not  relax  from  the  terms  that  he 
proposed,  ttnlil  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken  s^ord  in  hand. 
See  Stale  Papers,  1761 ;  family  compact. 
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CHAP,   him  to  dechre,  ihAt  tlie  treaty  in  question  contaioed  onlj  a  re^ 
^''       ciprocal  guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches  of 
^^'^"^^^  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  with  this  particular  restriction*  that 
1761.     i(  should  only  extend  to  the  dominions  remaining  to  France  af- 
ter the  present  war.     It  thence  proceeded  to  declare,  that 
Spain  haa  been  entirely  in  the  risht*  and  Britain  in  the  wrong: 
and  this  manifesto  was  professealj  addressed,  not  to  the  king 
of  Bngland  only,  but  also  to  the  English  nation. 

The  earl  of  Egremont's  answer  to  this  production  afforded  a 
yerv  (avourable  specimen  of  the  pfficial  ability  of  the  ministry 
and  council  by  which  it  was  composed.  It  stated  the  irregu- 
larity and  indecency  of  appealing  to  the  English  nation,  in  a 
tliscussion  between  the  two  sovereigns.  It  reprobated  personal 
invective,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  princes  con- 
cerned, and  irrelevant  to  the  subjects  at  issue.  It  confined  it- 
self to  facts,  and  recited  those  with  an  accurate  reference  to 
their  respective  dates  and  docuroentu,  specifying  exactly  the 
instances  of  hostile  conduct  which  Spain  haq  ex^bited  ;  and 
from  these  demonstrated  the  progress  and  increase  of  her  hos- 
tile intentions,  with  our  temperate  and  often  repeated  endea- 
▼oura  for  ^conciliation ;  showing  at  last,  that  her  procedure 
amounted  to  sn  actual  declaration  of  war. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  having  departed  at  the  end  of 
December,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4th  of  Jaau* 
ary  1762* 
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Lord  Bute  aiipoppiiItf.-*Meetiiig  of  new  parliament.— Debates  on  the  v«r 
in  Gemuiy.-^Reflignation  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.— France  and  Spain 
dedue  war  against  Portuga]<-<-Canipaign. — Capture  of  Martinico.— Ex- 
pedition to  the  Havannah^ — ^Policy  of  the  undertaking. — Strength  of  the 
place/— Arduous  siege.— 'Reduction.— ManiUa  taken. — Capture  of  the 
Hermiotie^-Birtfa  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Campaign  in  Portosal— 4n 
GermaDj.— fievohition  in  Russia ;  and  effects  of  it  on  the  confeaerac]!^ 
—Proposals  for  peace.— Duke  of  Bedford  sent  to  France. — Peace  of 
Paris.— Approved  by  majorities  in  parliament.^ — Severeljr  censured  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  minority,  and  out  of  the  houses. — Impartial  view  of  its  me- 
rits.—Great  clamour  agakist  hnrd  Bute. — Cidertax. — Popular  ferroent.^-^ 
Inflamed  by  antaHounisterial  writings^— Unexpected  resignation  of  lord 
Bute. 

THE  reBignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  circumstances  of  such   CHAP. 
danger,  did  not  pass  without  censure  from  impartial  men  and       IH- 
proround  admirers  of  his  illustrious  character,  and,  when  com-v^^>^>^ 
bined  with  his  acceptance  of  a  pension,  was  the  subject  of  gross     1762, 
and  illiberal  abuse,  in  publications  known  to  or  supposed  to  be  ^^  ^^ 
favoured  by  his. successor.  If  these  writings  were  reallj  patron*  JJJP^"'* 
ized  bj  lord  Bute,  thej  produced  an  effect  quite  different  from 
his  intentions,  being  imputed  bj  a  great  roajoritj  of  the  nation* 
to  an  invidious  desire  of  d^radinc  to  his  own  level,  a  character, 
whose  soaring  sublimity  he  could  little  hope  to  reach.    Lord 
Bute  became  dailj  more  unpopular,  from  his  apprehended  at- 
tempts to  injure  the  popularity  of  a  man  so  much  his  superior; 
and  both  himself  and  his  supporters  were  extremely  disagreea- 
ble to  the  English  nation. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  present  king  assembled  on  the  Meetini^ 
€thof  November  1761,  and  sir  John  Cust  was  chosen  speaker  ^^*"«'^ 
of  the  house  of  commons.  His  majesty's  speech  commeneed,  ^^^^ 
with  noticing  the  happiness  which  accrued  to  himself,  and  the 
joj  of  his  country,  from  his  marriage  with  so  amiable  and  ac- 
camplished  a  princess*  He  wished  that  this  first  period  of  his 
reign  had  been  marked  with  another  felicity  in  tne  return  of 
peace ;  but,  though  overtures  had  been  made  both  for  a  general 
pacification  and  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  England^ 
and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened,  yet  it  had  not  produced  the 
desired  effect.  He  observed,  that  to  him  the  continuance  of 
the  war  could  not  justly  be  attributed ;  adverted  to  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  stated  the  necessity 
of  vigorous  efforts,  which  would  require  proportionate  supplies ; 
and  added,  that  by  powerful  exertions  only  they  could  expect  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace.  Addresses  were  returned,  corres- 
ponding with  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  and  the  supplies  granted 

Vop.  I.  tJ5 
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CHAP,   for  the  year  were  18,299,1531.  18s.  lljd.  of  which  12,000,0001. 
'^^*      were  raised  bj  a  loan.     Seventy  thousand  seamen  were  voted  ; 
^'^*^^"^*'  of  land  forces,  either  British  or  In  British  paj,  irO,000:  100,0001. 
1762.     ^  y^g^  y^^  settled  on  the  queen  as  a  jointure,  in  the  event  of 
her  surviving  his  majesty  ;*  with  the  palaces  of  Richmond  old 
park  for  a  country  seat,  and  Somerset-house  for  a  town  resi- 
dence. 
Debate  on     In  the  house  of  comiaons,  the  ablest  champion  of  the  minis- 
Gcrmm"^*"  ter  was  Mr.  Fox  ;  a  gentleman  who,  with  very  vigorous  Ulents 
"^'  and  great  political  experience,  had  repeatedfj  underrated  his 
own  abilities  when  he  condescended  to  act  an  inferior  part  to 
such  men  as  either  the  duke  of  Newcastle  or  tiie  earl  of  Bute ; 
to  both  of  whom  he  was  far  superwr  in  the  qualifications  of  a 
statesman.     In  the  present  session  he  had  not  to  encounter  anj 
regular  opposition.    Mr.  Pitt  poured  forth  his  eneivetic  elo- 
ouence  to  invigorate  government :  but  did  not  attad^  anj  of 
tneir  measure^  or  inxpu^  any  of  their  prc^poaitions,  unless  the/ 
compelled  him  to  vindicate  bis  own  policj.    In  the  course  oi 
the  session,  the  expediency  of  the  German  war  underwent  a 
considerable  discussion.     The  origin  of  that  war  was  strongly 
reprobated  ;  the  expense  in  which  it  involved  the  country  was 
painted  in  glowing  colours ;  and  its  events  were  asserted  to  be 
not  only  unproductive,  but  pernicious  to  Britain.    Our  principal 
ally  (it  was  asserted)  was  44>tally  regardless  of  our  interests  ;  be 
n^inded  nothing  but  his  own  agsrandizement :  and,  though  pre- 
tending to  be  tne  supporter  of  we  protestant  religion,  was,  as  his 
writings  and  conversations  demonstrated,  altoeetber  indifferent 
about  every  religion,  and  bad  invaded  and  lata  waste  Saxony,  a 
protestant  country. 

On  the  otlier  side  it  was  answered,  that  the  war  in  Germany 
was  necessary  fur  preserving  the  balance  of  power;  that  rt 
exhausted  the  French  in  supporting  their  allies,  much  more  thaa 
i ;  it  exhausted  us  in  supporting  ours ;  that  the  money  expetnl^ 

and  the  force  employed  by  France  in  Germany,  had  weakened 
her  eflforts  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  our  extraordinary  successes.  That  respecting  our 
ally,  whatever  might  be  his  privaite  sentiments  concerning  reli- 
gion, be  had  most  vigorously  and  effectually  defended  the  pro- 
testant cause  in  Germany;  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony  H-as 
justified  by  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Saxon  prince ;  that  the 
papers  found  in  the  palace  of  Dresden  were  authentic  proofs 
of  what  he  had  himself  before  learned,  that  the  attack  upon 
Saxony  was  necessary  to  his  own  preservation;  and  to  sum 
up  all,  that  our  honour  was  pledged  to  support  our  allies,  as 
well  as  our  interest  engaged  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe. 

>  It  has  been  said,  either  from  minpprehenaion  or  wilful  misrepresents 
tlon,  that  the  queen,  ever  since  her  marriage,  has  had  an  independent  in- 
come of  100,0001.  a  year.    This  report  is  totally  unfounded,  as  a  perusal  at* 
The  act  of  parliament  trill  she  v. 

I 
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The  foraler  af^oaienti  were  used  bj  tome  slrettitmn  frieAdg  CflAP. 
of  the  Bttte  admioistratioD ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  sup-    J[^ 
porters.    Far  the  |>reseai,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ^*^^^^^^^ 
persevere  in  tie  German  war,  and  the  sum  of  one  nlillioil  was     ^^^' 
voted  for  dut  purpose.    No  biti  of  sufikieat  iisportance  to  de- 
serve particular  mention  in  hiotorj,  was  passed  or  proposed  ia 
this  session,  which  closed  on  the  Sd  of  June. 

Considerable  disonion  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
The  dske  of  Newcastk,  adhering  to  the  poKtical  notions  in  whick 
he  had  been  trained,  was  desirous  that  the  government  sbouM 
be  carried  on  by  the  whig  confederacy.  Loni  Bute  was  averse 
to  tbertoein)  of  this  system  of  party  monopoly,  which  Mr.  Pi^ 
had  so  electaally  overborne.  Newcastle,  still  nomimtlly  prime 
minister,  could  not  bear  the  preponderating  influence  ot  lord 
Bute  Hi  the  cabinet.  Besides  personal  competition  and  dis- 
agreemeat  in  general  politics,  tbey  differed  on  a  particular  mea- 
sore;  namely,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Oerman  war,  and 
the  sobsidy  to  be  afforded  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  dake  pro> 
posed  two  millions,  and,  beiae  thwarted  by  lord  Bote,  was  still 
farther  incensed.  Ho  accordingly  resigned ;  the  earl  of  Bute 
hecame  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Otenville  secretary  of 
state ;  thence  nominally  Commenced  the^  ministry  of  Bute,  wbtck 
bad  really  began  at  the  resignation  of  Pitt 

Spain  in  a  short  time  declared  war  against  England,  and  the  Spun  de. 
situation  of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  extremely  critical.  ^^^^^'^^ 
She  was  eaga^d,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  war,  with  all  the  ^xtLxn. 
great  continental  powers;  and,  what  was  more  important 
agaiost  the  chief  part  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Bo  rope.  The 
oary  of  Spain  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  of  war;  and 
thoag^  the  navy  of  France  was  reduced,  it  was  not  so  entirely 
dcstroved  as  not  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Spa- 
nish force.  From  the  new  alliance,  powerful  in  its  real 
strength,  aad  hi  its  principles  so  gratitying  to  the  national 
attachment  towanls  tne  house  of  Bourbon,  despondency  was 
socceeded  by  sanguiae  hope  and  animation  in  the  minds  of 
that  volatile  people.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  now  be  Me  to  obtain  that  superiority  over  Britain  which 
thej  had  so  eagerly  sought,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  they  had 
met  witli  such  repeated  disappokitments  and  dreadful  fostsei. 
Companies  and  individuals  at  their  own  expense,  fitted  out  ships 
of  war;  aad  private  zeal  animated  public  efforts.  The  confed- 
erates were  rarther  encoiiraged  by  the  departure  from  the  Bri< 
tish  councils  of  the  most  formidable  and  dreadful  foe  to  the  ene- 
nies  of  England ;  they  expected'  that  the  measures  of  the  new 
ministry  would  be  feeble  and  inefficient,  and  that  the  country, 
which  had  cheerfully  borne  the  expenses  required  to  execute 
the  jpreat  plans  of  Pitt,  would,  when  deprived  of  its  favourite 
minister,  feel  the  heavy  burtliens  arising  from  the  war.  All 
these  circumstances  tended  to  inspire  with  confidence  Fran'  ce 
uid  her  new  ally. 
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CHAP.  To  balance  these  clisadvantajs;e8»  Britain  had  the  uniform 
1'^-  success,  which  had  made  the  people  believe  themseWes  invinci- 
^^"^^"'^^  ble. .  She  had  the  hope  of  plunder  arising  from  a  Spanish  war, 
^^^^  which  had  always  rendered  it  popular,  and  called  forth  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  both  private  and  public.  She  had  hither* 
to  the  command  of  that  element,  over  which  a  great  part  of 
the  Spanish  resources  must  be  transported.  Though  devoid 
of  such  a  minister  as  Pitt,  she  had  an  administration,  whom 
the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  conduct,  his  fame  and 
popularitj,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which  thej  themselves 
«rere  held,  stimulated  to  strenuous  exertions,  in  order  to  ap- 
prove themselves  not  unworthy  of  their  office ;  and  who  had  al- 
so the  advantage  of  his  plans  and  counsels,  which  they  had  be- 
fore opposed. 
Applica-  France  and  Spain,  knowing  the  natural  connexion  between 
tionof  Portugal  and  England,  and  the  momentous  advantages  ac» 
Fnnce  cniing  to  this  country  from  her  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
toPoj^.'*  dominions  of  his  faithful  majesty,  and  from  the  Portnsuese 
_l^  *  docks  and  harbours  in  time  of  war,  determined  to  compel  the 
court  of  Lisbon  to  renounce  all  friendship  with  Britain,  and  to 
violate  the  neutrality.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  the  Boorboa 
ministers  delivered  a  joint  memorial,  representing  Britain  as 
assuming  a  despotic  authority  at  sea,  which  was  equally  dan- 
gerous to  Portugal  as  to  other  powers,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  joining  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  ajjpiinst  En^ 
land.  They  exhorted  the  king  to  dismiss  the  British  from  his 
court,  to  exclude  thenceforward  Irom  his  ports  all  the  men  of 
war  and  merchant  ships  of  that  country,  and  to  join  his  forces 
to  those  of  France  and  Spain*  His  catholic  majesty,  from  the 
great  affection  which  he  and  his  brother  of  France  entertained 
K>r  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  secure  that  prince  from 
danger,  spontaneously  offered  and  insisted  on  sending  Spanish 
troops  to  garrison  all  the  principal  harbours  of  the  most  faithfal 
king- 
i^sver.  His  Portuguese  majesty  declared,  that  his  country  and  re- 
sources were  totally  incapable  of  supporting  a  war;  that, 
although  sensible  of  the  good  intentions  and  beneficent  offers 
of  their  christian  and  catholic  majesties,  and  desirous  of  grati- 
fying their  wishes,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply ;  and 
of  tins  thejr  themselves  must  be  convinced,  on  fully  reflecting 
upon  the  circumstances.  He  was  closely  connected  with  Bri- 
tain, as  well  as  with  France  and  Spain ;  and  between  Portu- 
gl  and  Britain  there  were  ancient  and  uninterrupted  alliances* 
itain  had  given  him  no  offence;  he  could  not  therefore  go  to 
war  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  without  violkting  the  honour 
of  his  crown,  the  law  of  nations,  and  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice. In  this  situation  he  had  determined  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  a  war  between  three  friends  and  neighbours 
whom  he  so  highly  regarded,  and  to  confine  himself  only 
to  such  preparations  as  were  merely  necessary  for  self-defence. 
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b  reply  to  this  answer,  the  Bfmrbon  sovereigns,  oti  the  first   CHAP, 
of  Apfri\,  delivered  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  a  second  memorial,      '"• 
more  imperioQS,  insolent,  and  anjast  than  the  first.    It  set  forth,  ^*^*'''^^ 
tiiat,  from  the  relative  situation  of  Portuj^al  and  England,  the     l^^^* 
alliance  between  them  was  in  effect  an  offensive  treaty  against  Heply. 
the  boose  of  Bourbon.     It  stated,  that  a  British  fleet,*  had,  in 
1750,  attacked  a  French  squadron  in  a  Portugese  harbour^ 
which  justified  a  declaration  of  war  by  his  faithful  majesty, 
unless  sBttable  satisfaction  were  obtained ;  and  if  so,  the  ships 
taken  ooght  to  have  been  restored  to  his  most  christian  majesty, 
the  Minre  of  which  restitution  would  justify  the  French  mo- 
narck  in  declaring  war  against  the  king  of  Portugal :  but  still 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  and  S{>ani^  sovereigns 
to  be  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  his  most  faithful 
mi^esty,  to  open  his  eye&  to  his  real  interest,  and  to  induce  him 
to  ioin  them  aji^inst  the  common  enemy.    The  king  of  Portu- 
gal, fiir  fron  being  convinced  by  the  reasoning  or  moved  by  the 
exfaortatioDS  of  this  memorial,  refused  more  peremptorily  than' 
before  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  supported  his  refusal 
by  the  sftfeogest  arguments.    On  the  23d  of  April,  a  third  me- 
norial  was  delivered,  still  more  unjust  in  its  demands,  and 
more  insnlting  in  its  language,  and  which  concluded  with  ao- 
nooncoig  orders  to  their  amtuLSsadors  to  leave  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon.   Id  his  reply  to  this  ultimata m,  the  kin^  of  Portugal 
proved,  that  the  Bourbon  princes,  in  th«ir  imperious  attempts 
to  force  a  neatral  nation  to  war,  and  in  their  declaration  of 
hostilities  because  their  endeavour  was  unsuccessful  had  viola- 
ted tlie  ri^ts  of  an  independent  nation.    Such  was  the  origin  The  Boar- 
and  cause  of  the  war  made  upon  Portugal  by  the  house  of  bon  nrin- 
Boniton  ;  and  a  more  unjust  or  ungrounded  procedure  is  not  ^fie  war 
to  be  foand  in  the  annals  of  modern  Europe  known  at  that  time,  against 
not  even  in  those  of  the  French  themselves.*    The  Portuguese  Ponugsa. 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  on  the  Sdd  of  Ma^ ;  the  procla^ 
mation  of  Spain  a&ainst  Portugal  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  of 
France  on  the  20ti). 

Before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  an  expedition  had  been  Campaign. 
pro|ected  i^nst  Martinico,  the  centre  of  French  trade ;  and  BrUish  ex- 
the  war  bmng  finished  in  North  America,  we  were  enabled  to  Jf^JJ^" 
draw  from  thence  a  considerable  part  of  the  army.    General  i^inico; 
Moncfcton  commanded  the  land  forces,  and  admiral  Rodney  the 

<  Under  admiral  Boacawen.    See  p.  128. 

-  lo  tlids  opinion  1  concur  with  Mr.  Belsham,  and  we  both  have  the  ho- 
nour of  agreeing  with  the  renowned  Frecierick.  '<  Wherefore,"  said  he^ 
"(fid  rVaaoe  and  Spain  attack  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  ^ven  them 
DO  offence,  and  orer  whom  they  had  no  rig^bt  of  control  ?  Their  object 
wis»  the  destmctioD  of  the  profitable  Eng^ksh  commerce  with  Portugal, 
and  the  attainment  of  better  terms  from  England  in  return  for  their  ces- 
siofis  of  the  conquests  which  the^  expected  to  make  in  Portugal.  But  in 
it  a  reason  for  attacking  a  sovereign,  that  there  exists  no  lawful  reason  ? 
Sy  bar  cf  nation^  bow  vain  and  useless  ts  thy  study !" 
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CHAP,  fleet.  Being  re-enforced  bj  tome  troops  gtatiotted  in  the  Britfdi 
^'*  West  Indies,  the  army  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
^'^"^'''^^tbeflcetof  eighteen  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  7tb  of  Janoarjr. 
1763.  the  English  armament  arrived  before  the  island  of  Martinico^ 
and  on  the  16th  they  effiscted  their  landing  at  Gas  Navire  willi- 
oQt  any  loss ;  b«t  they  had  still  considenude  dificuUies  to  en- 
counter.  The  island  was  populous  and  opulent,  and  supported 
by  a  numerous  well  armed  and  well  disciplined  militia,  pecoltarlv 
qualified  for  tiie  species  of  war  which  the  country  permittea, 
and  provided  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops.  In 
many  places  tiie  island  was  intersected  by  ravinss  and  deep 
streams^  nart*owed  into  defiles,  or  involved  in  woods :  where 
it  was  more  open  and  praticaMef,  batteries  were  posted  with 
all  the  skill  of  rrench  engineers,  who  had  been,  ever  since  the 
first  attempt  in  1759,  strengthening  the  place  in  expectation 
that  our  successes  would  induce  us  to  ass^I  so  valuable  a  settle- 
ment 'r|iese  works  were  most  complete  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Boyal,  a  strong  towi^  which  defended  the  approach  to 
St.  Pierre,  the  caj^tal,  and  must  be  conquered  before  we  pro- 
ceeded against  tiiat  city.  Two  lofty  and  steep  eminences,  cal- 
led Morne  Tortenson  and  Mome  Gamier,  protected  by  deep  ra- 
▼ines,  overiooked  and  commanded  the  tortificattons.  'Hiese 
heights  were  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  wUch,  while  tktj  were 
retained,  secured*  or  being  lost,  as  certainly  lost  tibe  city  and 
citadel.  The  sea  wafl  upon  the  right,  the  cottntry  on  the  left, 
and  the  eminences  immediately  ^fore  them,  of  which  Mome 
Tortenson,  beine  ike  nearest,  must,  from  its  position,  be  first 
attacked.  On  fie  right,  a  body  of  retjular  troops  and  marines 
was  ordered  to  advance  along  the  beach  towards  the  town, 
which  lay  in  the  lower  grounds  beyond  the  eminences.  A  thou- 
sand saiiors,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  rowed  close  to  assist  that 
division:  on  the  left,  the  light  nfontry,  covered  by  artillery, 
were  employed  to  turn  the  enemy  on  that  side ;  while  the  cen- 
tre, consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  the  seamen 
dragging  along  the  cannon,  attacked  the  enemy's  centre,  being 
covered  by  the  seamen  acting  as  artillery  from  batteries  which 
had  been  erected  and  disposed  with  ^reat  skill  and  activity. 
The  genesal  having  made  such  dispositions,  the  troops  (>erfonn- 
ed  their  parts  with  eaual  courage,  enterprise,  and  effect  in  every 
point.  They  drove  tne  enemy  from  post  to  post  after  a  vigor- 
ous contest,  and  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Mome. 
The  enemy  fled  precipitately,  either  towards  the  town,  or  to 
the  Morne  Gamier.  This  second  eminence  was  as  strong  as 
the  first,  and  much  higher ;  and  until  it  was  carried,  the  town 
could  not  be  reduced.  It  was  three  days  before  batteries  could 
be  erected,  and  other  dispositions  made,  for  carrying  the  place. 
While  the  British  troops  were  preparing  these,  tiie  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  descended  from  the  hill,  ana  sallied  from  the  town  up- 
on the  advanced  posts  of  the  English.  The  main  body  rushii^ 
forward  to  support  their  countrymen,  not  only  repulsed  the  ene- 
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my,  but  punned  them  past  the  ravines,  ascended  the  hill»  %\%uA   CBAP. 
the  redoubts,  and  made  themselves  completeljr  masters  of  Mome     J^ 
Gander.   The  French  regular  troops  escaped  into  the  town,  and  ^^^'^'^^ 
the  militia  dispersed  into  the  country.    The  situation  which     ^^^* 
commanded  the  town  and  citadel  being  now  possessed  by  the 
British,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  were  completed,  and  before 
they  b^;an  to  play,  the  enemy  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  Fe*  which  ca^ 
bruary.  pituhUs. 

St.  Piorre  still  remained  to  be  reduced.  This  was  a  city 
which,  thou^  not  so  strong  as  Fort  Royal,  might  have  made  a 
considerable  resistance,  if  the  garrison  had  been  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  place  and  of  the  interjacent  country ;  bat 
the  militia  were  quite  didieartened  and  scattered ;  great  part 
of  the  regulars  were  killed  or  taken  at  Fort  Royal ;  the  plant- 
ers were  unwilling  that  their  country  should  be  kid  waste,  in  a 
defence  which,  from  the  late  and  former  successes  of  the  Eo« 
sUsh,  they  were  convinced  would  be  unavailing.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed,  that  they  should  capitulate  for  that  place  and  the 
whole  island,  which  was  accordingly  surrendered  en  the  12th 
of  F^ruary.  Martinico,  Granada,  St  Lucia,  and  St  Vincent's, 
soon  after  yielded  to  the  British  arms.  This  important  under- 
taking is  to  be  imputed  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  next  which 
we  have  to  record,  belongs  to  nis  successors  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

Hie  chief  advantage  expected  by  France  from  the  assistance 
of  Spain,  was  throo^  her  finances  and  navy.    Aware  of  this 
expectation,  the  British  ministry  form  their  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign witk  a  view  to  these  objects,  and  proved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  should  debilitate  and 
exhaust  her  new  antagonist  disappoint  the  hopes  of  her  old 
enemy,  and  compel  both  France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  neace. 
The  whole  navigttiou  and  trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
centered  in  the  Havannah ;  an  expedition,  therefore,  against 
this  important  possession  was  resolved  on,  as  soon  as  war  com- 
laencea.    It  was  both  a  bolder  and  a  wiser  plan  to  attack  the  Ezpedl- 
Gentre  and  strong  hold  of  our  enemy's  dominions,  than  to  begin  ^^^°  R*^ 
with  a  place  of  fess  consequence,  in  hopes  therebv  of  g^oiul v  ^^H,. 
attaining  the  priocipal  conquest    In  the  war  with  Spain  which  v^nnab. 
commenced  in  ir39,  we  had  begun  with  subordinate  attacks. 
The  capture  of  Porto  Bello  did  not  ensure  the  capture  of  Car*' 
thageoa,  nor  would  the   capture  of  Carthagena  nave  ensured 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    The  conquest  of 
tile  Havannah  would  intercept  the  enemy's  principal  resources, 
and,  if  we  chose  to  pursue  our  advances,  expose  the  whole  of  Policy  of 
Spanish  America.    The  attempt  aeainst  Carthagena,  was  ^|^^^^^^ 
difficalt  as  against  the  Havannah.    where  the  danger  and  ex-      "^ 
pense  of  two  olnects  were  equal,  it  was  wiser  to  employ  them 
ipon  that  whicn,  if  attained,  would   be  most  advantageous. 
The  policy  of  lord  Bute  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  undertaking. 
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guch  an  enterprise  beioj^  determiQed  on  by  ministry,  we  are 
Qiest  to  view  their  ability  in  the  commanders  which  thej  cboM, 
and  the  preparations  which  they  made  for  carrying  the  plan 
into  execution,    A  y^ry  pewerful   armament  was  fitte,d  uutj 
and  the  chief  command  of  the  land  forces  was  bestowed  on  tlie 
earl  of  Albemarle,  the  friend  and  military  pupil  of  the  duke  of 
Cumb^rkniL  .  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had  extended  the  naval 
glory  and  political  power  of  his  ro.untry  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
employed  to  command  the  Seet  for  humbling  our  enemies  in  the 
West.    Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle* 
was  second  in  nava}  commands    Thus  administration  regarded 
not  only  the  skill  qf  its  principal  officers,  but  their  harmony, 
thereby" avoiding  the  fatal  error  which  had  so  powerfully  tended 
to  our  discomfiture  at  Cartha^ena.    On  the  5th  of  March  they 
jailed  from  Portsmouth ;  aj\d  on  their  arrival  oS*  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  were  re-enforced  by  a.  g;reai  part  of  tl»e  fleet  and 
aimy . which  bad  achieved  the  conquest  of  Martinico  and  the 
other  Caribbee  islands.    There  were  two  routes  from  Cape  Ni» 
choia  to   the  Havannah;   the  one  circuitous  to   the  soutli  of 
Cuba,  between  that  island  and  Jamaica,  round  by  Cape  St,  An- 
tonio; the  other  direct,  to  the  north  of  CubaiJliy  the  ojd  Baha- 
ma channel.    The  first  was  the  safer,  but  tedious :  the  second, 
in  a  narrow  strait,  by  much  the  shorter,  but  hazardous.     The 
success  of  the  enterprise  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  its  being 
far  advanced  before  the  hurricane  season :  despatch  was  there- 
fore a  very  important  object    The  season  of  the  year  was  not 
stormy,  and  it  was  thougiit  n^^ost  advisable  to  take  the  northern 
route.    This  attempt  was  esteemed  bold,  but  not  rash  ;  and  so 
admirable  were  the  dispositions  of  the  naval  commander,  in 
sending  vessels  to  reconnoitre  the  passage,  and  dividing  tlie  acr 
manient  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sea,  that,  by  favourable- 
nes8  of  weather,  with  which  from  his  knowledge  of  that  climate 
and  situation  he  had  laid  his  account,  our  whole  force  in  nin^ 
days  passed  through  this  strait,  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
without  the  smallest  interruption  ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  June  ar- 
rived before  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Cuba,  belonging  wholly  to  Spain,  is  by  far  the  lai^st  island 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  runs  from  east  to  west,  versing  towards 
the  north-west,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  lengtn  ;  irregular 
in  breadth,  but  at  an  average  about  one  hundred  miles.  Its 
nominal  ^capital  is  St  Jago  on  the  south-east  coast;  but  the 
most  important  place  for  size,  strength,  population^  and  wealtJi, 
is  the  Havannah.  The  harbour  of  this  city  is  enter^  bj  a 
narrow  passage,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  opening  into  a 
large  bason,  which  diverges  into  three  smaller  inlets,  capacious 
enough  both  in  extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  ships,  and  on  all  sides  secured  from  the  wind.  In  this 
haven  the  rich  fleets  from  the  various  Spanish  settlements  in  tho  j 
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WeBtbdi»  «nd  Mexico  aascmUe,  before  they  set  saiB  for  Ku-  €Haf. 
n^.  The  Hs?uiDah,  a  rendezvous  of  mich  wealth,  was  itself  lU. 
so  fieurisbiiig  luid  opulent,  that  no  pains  were  spared  to  give  it^ 
proporiioDate  security.  'Hie  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbovr 
was  protected  on  the  east  skte  by  a  very  stronc  f#rt,  called  the 
Moro,^  a  projecting  point  of  land  a  and  by  a  Tort  called  Pud* 
tsi,  00  the  west,  wbidi  joins  the  town  oppoaite  the  Moro  fort. 
The  town  itielf  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart*  with  has* 
&>!»  sad  a  deep  ditch.  The  Spaoish  navy  intended  for  the 
West  ladies,  conaisting  of  twenty  asil,  moatly  of  the  line,  were 
at  this  tine  in  the  harbomr  of  the'lfavannah.  Though  not  much 
iyiferier  to  the  Britiah  in  maritinse  force,  they  did  not  attempt  te 
risk  as  enngement ;  but  in  other  respects  Bkade  many  able  dis* 
posittoas  w  defending  the  town.  Across  the  month  of  the  bar- 
bosr  they  laid  a  strong  boon,  behind  which  they  sunk  several 
ships.  The  English  commandera  proposed  to  land  on  the  eaa- 
(ern  sidet  so  aa^to  be  able  at  once  to  invest  the  Moro.  and  c(hiv- 
msnd  file  country.  To  divert  the  enemy  from  attending  to 
their  design,  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  weatward. 
While  the  eneny  were  attending  to  the  motiona  of  the  fleet,  our  siege  of 
troops  on  the  rt£  of  Jnne  effected  a  landinsr.  The  army  waa  di-  ^be  Ha- 
fided  into  two  great  corps ;  the  chief  body  was  employed  ^«^***l*- 
igainst  Fort  Horo,  the  other  advanced  southwards  a  considera- 
m  HTsy  into  the  inland  parts,  to  cover  the  siege,  and  secure 
•or  watering  and  fora^n^  parties,  and  on  that  sMe,  to  cut  off 
fte  enemy's  intercourse  with  the  country*  A  detachment  waa 
|XMted  ttoder  colonel  Howe  to  the  westward,  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in&voor  of  the  principal  objeCls,  and  to  intercept  the  com- 
nuoicatieo  with  the  country  on  that  side.  Thus  the  ]dace  was  - 
either  invested  <»r  blockaded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
the  army  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded 
ftesea. 

Notwithstanding  this  masterly  disposition,  the  British  had  Difficul- 
still  var  great  dimculliesy  dangers,  and  hardships^  to  eacounr  ^i^*- 
ter.  T&  sun  being  then  verticaU  the  heat  was  excessive ;  ws/* 
ter  was  to  be  (etched  from  a  great  distance,  over  paths  to  be 
cut  through  thick  w«Nidd,  and  the  cauoen  was  to  be  dn^ed 
over  a  ro<u;H  and  rocky  shore  ;  but  such  a  spirit  diffiraed  itself 
eter  the  whole  M-osy,  and  such  an  unanimity  prevailed  among 
the  coHimanders,  officcra,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  that,  in  spite  « 
hnt,  thirst,  Cstigue,  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  erected  batteries 
q;iiast  the  Moro.  Tkt  enemy  not  only  aeted  on  the  defensive, 
fast  on  dke  fourth  week  of  the  siege  made  a  powerful  sally,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  ot  three  hundred  man. 
Osr  sea  iorceu,  wlio  had  hitherto  aflOM'dnd  every  aasistante  on 
shore  to  the  land  service,  on  the  1st  of  Mj  nmde  a  very  bold 
sttcsipt  from  their  own  element,  and  opened  their  broadsides 
vith  a  terrible  fire  against  th«  Horn.  As  it  was  impossible, 
however,  to  act  from  sea  upon  thai  castle,  without  bemg  also 
eiposed  to  the  batteriea  of  rmtal,  ^y  were  extremely  anaoyf^ 
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CHAP,  ed  from  both  garrisons,  and  af  length  obliged  to  delist  from 
^  ^''  their  cannonade.  Although  this  heroic  effort  of  the  ships  pro- 
^^^^^"^^  duced  little  effect  on  the  north  side,  which  they  attacked,  yet 
1762.  it  ^2g  of  great  service  to  the  land  besiegers  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Moro.  While  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  were  returning 
the  fire  of  the  fleet,  they  paid  much  less  attention  than  usual 
to  our  land  batteries,  which  during  that  time  did  considerable 
damage  to  their  works,  but  when  the  sea  attack  had  ceased^ 
the?  were  enabled  to  return  to  their  operations  towards  the  land 
with  their  former  effect.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
treme perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and  the  event  seemed  very 
doubtful.  AVhile  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  principal  British 
battery  took  lire,  and  was  unfortunately  consumed.  Sickness 
now  becoming  prevalent  in  this  severe  service  and  destruc- 
tive climate,  rendered  one  half  of  the  forces  unfit  for  duty,  and 
doubled  the  fatigue  of  the  other.  The  want  of  fresh  provi- 
sions and  wholesome  water  increased  the  diseases,  and  aggra- 
Tated  the  sufferings  of  the  besiegers.  As  they  were  daily  more 
exhausted,  and  the  season  advanced  towards  the  time  of  the 
hurricanes,  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became  fainter. 
Those  who  escaped  tne  dangerous  siege  and  dreadful  climate, 
expected  final  destruction  if  they  waited  till  the  tempest  began. 
From  North  America  they  had  long  looked  for  re-enforcements, 
but  none  arrived.  Oppressed  with  these  distresses,  the  com- 
manders endeavoured  to  re  animate  their  troops.  The  enemy, 
they  represented,  had  made  a  most  gallant  resistance;  and  were 
Spaniards  in  military  efllbrts  to  surpass  Britons  ?  The  richest 
prize  was  t>efore  them,  which  British  valour  and  perseverance 
might  still  obtain.  These  incitements  inspiriting  the  heroic 
breasts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  most  astonish- 
ing exertions,  new  batteries  were  raised.  They  now  silenced 
the  cannon  of  the  fort,  beat,  to  pieces  the  upper  works,  and 
made  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way ;  hence  their  hopes 
of  success  revived.  At  this  time  the  Jamaica  fleet  brought 
them  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  suc- 
coured by  a  strong  re-enforcement  from  New  York.  Their 
hofies  now  redoubted  :  but  a  new  difficulty  appeared  after  their 
lodgment  was  effected,  from  an  immense  ditch,  which  was  cut 
chiefly  in  the  solid  ro<!k.  A  thin  ridge,  however,  had  been  lefib 
to  flank  the  ditch  towards  the  sea ;  this,  though  totally  uncover- 
ed, the  miners  passed  without  fear,  and  were  enabled  to  carrv 
on  their  operations  in  the  wall.  The  governor  of  the  Havannan 
seeing  that  the  Moro  must  soon  fall,  unless  an  effort  was  made  for 
its  relief}  sent  a  great  body  across  the  harbour  on  the  22d  July 
before  day-break,  to  attack  our  posts  in  three  points ;  but  thej 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Meanwhile  our  miners  advan- 
ced rapidly  in  their  operations ;  a  part  of  the  wall  was  blown 
up,  the  ruins  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  a  breach  was  left,  which  the 
engineer  judging  practicable,  the  general  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  to  attack,  mounted  the  breach,  and  entered  the 
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Art    The  eaemr  made  «  brave  but  ineffectual  resutance ;  tbe   CHAP.  j 

gallant  commander  fell,  and  the  Moro  was  taken  bj  the  British       ''^- 

troopn.    No  time  was  lost  in  improving  this  momentous  advan*"  ^^'"^'^^^^  ' 

tage.     A  second  re-enforcement  now  arrived,  which  still  far*    ^^^^' 

ther  eocourwed  the  exertions  of  our  armament    As  the  Moro 

commanded  tne  whole  eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  fire  of  the  I 

fort  was  turned  against  the  enemj ;  a  line  of  batteries  was  plac-  ! 

ed  from  the  fort  along  the  hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it 

stood,  and  another  line  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 

town.    On  the  lOtb  of  August*  when  they  were  all  prepared  to  I 

eij,  the  general  informed  the  governor  by  a  message,  that.  j 

owiog.i&  irresistible  force  of  tne  attack  which  he  was  ready  j 

to  maket  he  suspended  it»  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  capitu**  j 

late.    Tlie  governor  replied,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  I 

the  last  extremity.  The  general  the  next  morning  ordered  the  , 
fire  to  commence  irom  ail  the  batteries,  which,  after  playing 
for  six  boars  with  most  tremendous  effect,  compelled  the  ene- 
my to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce.  A  capitulation  was  concluded;  Captoe. 
and  the  English  troops  took  possession  of  the  Havannah  on  the 
14th  of  August,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  nine  days. 
The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  the  most  important  exploit 
achieved  during  the  war.  The  reduction  of  so  strong  a  for- 
tress was  an  arduous  military  enterprize;  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  fleet  was  a  very  ^reat  naval  victory; 
the  plunder  taken,  amounting  to  three  millions  sterling,  was  a 
most  lucrative  acquisition;  and  the  enemy  being  deprived  of 
the  chief  sinews  of  war,  was  a  decisive  blow  that  compelled  them 
to  sue  for  peace. 

While  tne  English  efforts  were  so  successful  against  the  pow- 
9^  and  influence  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  strenuous  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  were  also  made  in  the  East.  As  soon  as  itifaniUii 
was  known  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  an  armament  equip-  taken: 
ped  at  Madras  sailed  against  Manilla,  the  chief  city  of  the  Phi- 
lippine islands.  The  expedition  appeared  before  that  settlement 
on  the'^2dd  of  September,  which,  alter  a  short  and  vigorous  re- 
aistance»  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  October.  A  capitulation  was 
offered  for  ransoming  the  place  at  four  millions  of  dollars,  about 
90(MX)OL  sterling,  and  accepted.  An  Accapulco  ship,  valued 
at  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  soon  after  taken  in  those 
seas. 

InEon^ie,  a  very  important  Spanish  treasure  was  obtained  Capture  ot 
by  the  capture  of  uie  Hermione,  from  Peru  to  Cadiz,  by  two  ^h^  Her. 
Soglish  frijgates  near  Cape  St  Vincent's :  the  prize  was  estima-  ^°^^^^' 
ted  at  A  million  sterling. 

The  Bourbons  had  entertained  great  hopea  of  success  and  War  in 
advantage  in  their  war  with  Portu^^ ;  and  at  first  their  expect-  Portugal. 
atioaa  appeared  likely  to  be  realized.    Their  declared  object 
vas,  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  military  and  commercial 
use  of  the  Portugese  ports,  especiall  v  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  to 
which  they  had  fitherto  resorted ,  and  to  this  thfir  efforts  v,'tt% 
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CHAF.   chiefly  dtrectad.    Tkej  pUmii«d  ^e  inTMoti  to  ^ree  dinmas ; 
^i^'      the  first,  hi  the  n^^h  of  Portugal,  between  the  tiidio  and  the 
^"^^^^^"^'^^  l>omro ;  the  second,  in  tiie  middle^  between  tile  Dourer  and  the 
1769,     Ta^a;  and  the  third,  to  the  ^onth  of  the  Tagus,  to  co-operate 
on  that  side  with  the  middle  corps  in  its  attempt  apon  Lifllien« 
The  fMrthern  division,  under  the  marqnis  de  Sarria,  commenced 
hostilities;  entered  the  Portuguese  province  of  Traeos  liontea, 
and  invested  Miranda,  the  capital  of  that  district.    Thia  ei^ 
laight  have  made  a  vigorona  defence,  but  verj  nnfortanatetj  a 
powder  UM^^axine  blew  up  by  accident,  the  fortifications  were 
ruined,  and  the  Spaniaids,  before  thej  had  raised  their  first  bat« 
terjj  marched  into  the  town  br  the  breaches  in  the  wall.    Be* 
jfsy  30.    fere  the  end  of  May,  they  had  made  such  progress,  that  Opor^ 
to  was  in  imminent  danger ;  and  the  Bnglmh  admttmlty,  under 
the  apprehension  of  its  capture,  prepared  transports  to  carrr  off 
Britim  effects.     The  Portugueae  peasants,  instagaiM  and  di* 
rected  by  some  English  officers,  arming  themselves,  took  pos* 
session  of  a  defile  trough  which  the  enemv  must  necessarily 
^   pass,  drove  them  back,  and  thereby  checked  their  progress 
SuceesBesupon  that  side.    The  middle  division  of  Ae  Spaniards  entered 
^^^^  PcNrta^  by  Beira,  and  laid  siege  to  Almeyda,  on  the  frontiers 
''^**'^'      of  Spain.    This  city  made  a  ^lant  resistance ;  but  the  Spun 
iards  being  joined  by  ^  greater  part  of  thdr  noHhem  army, 
and  by  ei^t  thousand  auxiliaries,  compelled  it  to  capitulate  m^ 
the  S5th  of  August    AHier  this  capture,  tiie  Spaniards  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  die  province  of 
Beira,  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and  even  Lisbon  itself  was  in  dftn- 
ger. 
Arriyal  of      At  this  juncture  a  bodj  of  troops  arrived  from  England  vn> 
BritiBh      der  the  cooraiand  of  brigadier-general   Bureoyne,  and   count 
^'^'^'      La  Lippe,  a  German  oKcer  of  great  celebrity,  was  placed  at 
the  he^  of  the  native  forces.     Early  in  the  campai^,  tlie 
court  of  Lisbon  had  not  paid  the  proper  and  prudent  atlentioD 
to  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador  and  officers,  but,  tauaht 
b^  their  miscaniages,  and  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  Xa 
Lippe,  they  now  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct     The 
Portuguese  and  English   commanders,  having  in  concert  in* 
vestigated  the  state  of  affairs,  adopted  a  plan  of  mHttary  poticy 
very  frequently  suceessfiil.    The  most  eiBectual  measure  of  de* 
fensive  war,  they  concluded  to  be  offensive  operations.    Hbtory 
infornuid  them,  that  the  beat  mode  of  lelitivinff  a  country  from 
invasion^  was  by  invading  the  country  of  me  enemy.     Hie 
third  body  of  Spaniards  destined  for  southern  Portugal,  was 
still  in  Spanish  Estremadura.    Should  iteff*cct  a  junction  widi 
die  armv  in  Beira»  it  waa  probable  that  the  whole  would 
overwhelm  the  Portonese  and  their  auxiliaries.     While  La 
Lippe  himself  watched  the  motious  of  the  middle  army,  he  sent 

E»eral  Burgoyne  into  Spain  against  die  other,  posted  at  Vn- 
ntia  d'Alcantara,*  where  they  also  understcNNl  the  eneaay 

*  Not  the  giett  city  of  Vtlentit,  wUch  is  an  opposite  pstt  of  the 
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bad  cqpiMlewMe  masnifiM.    Buivoyiie,  l^j  a  fmrttA  UMroh  ef  GttAlP. ' 
if«  dt7«,  wrked  at  Yaleatta>  Mr{»med  tiie  Spanirii  troo^,  d«-      '<** 
fbftt^  thitt^  destrayed  oim  of  tha  btaf  rtgutoffnlB  in  their  set*  Si^'^^'^Na^ 
vice»  ami  taok  naay  pmooen*  iiKladliig  their  principal  ol^    ^^^- 
fiears  and  tha  ganaiai.    Tkougti  the  RriMi  ^trt  diaappalat^ 
in  tinir  axpecCalian  af  fimKng  magaaiiiaa  id  this  plaoa,  Jret  thaif 
auceaaa  produced  a  vary  important  change  in  the  aspect  af  tha 
oampaiga.    It  nat  only  preraated  tha  iniraiion  af  rortagal  aii 
that  iMH^  hot  diseaacerted  the  alan  of  the  main  army ;  wMeti 
was*  ta  cross  the  Tagaa  from  Biers,  a  nMNintaimma  oauntry,  to 
Aleiitq«i»  an  open  champaign  t^^ntrj,  where  their  catalry»  in 
which  dm*  chief  force  consisted,  could  act  with  the  full  elleet. 
The  chief  Bamrban  anny  still  continued  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  TagM^ta  tha  baiika  of  which  thay  were  now  adtanaed.    La 
Lippe  and  Bat^goyne,  1^  very  actire  and  skilfWI  eCbrts,  pre« 
Tented  them  from  electing  their   purpose.    Bargayne  being 

rsad  at  Villa  Yelha,  on  the  southern  bank  of  tha  river»  where 
Spaniards  occupied  the  opposite  side>  ohsartang  their  cam^ 
wsa  not  guarded  with  military  vi|;ilance,  and  that  their  8anK 
and  rear  were  uncavered^  determined  to  attack  them  by  son- 
prise»  Accordinaly,  fording  the  rirer  in  the  night  of  October  Spanianis 
the  M»»  he  attacked  them  on  the  fank,  while  colonel  Lee  ss^cWfeated.  ' 
sarited  them  on  tha  rear»  and  defeated  them  with  great 
daughter.  This  victory,  which  at  anodier  time  af  ^e  year 
migjht  have  been  atteaided  only  W|th  temporary  advanta^i 
from  the  advanced  seaaoo,  proved  decisive.  Oreat  rains  falhntf » 
and  winter  approaching^  the  enemy>  having  siezed  no  posts  fit 
for  winter  quarters,  evacuated  Estremadura,  and  retarned  t^ 
the  fitwticfs  of  Spain.  Thas,  after  partial  suctess,  they  were 
entirely  defeated  in  the  great  object  of  the  campaign ;  and  the 
aninat  amMttan,  which  had  stimulated  the  Boarbona  ta  war 
nttii  Fartugid,  ended  in  Aaappoiatment,  and  disaster  to  them- 
sefveii. 

In  winter  1761^^  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Prussia^  aSlirs  Affun  off 
appeniad  ta  be  at  tha  lawest  abb^  and  when,  from  the  eyents  of  ^^«- 
the  preceding  campaign  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  little  "^"^- 
doubt  was  entertained  that,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  the  oom* 
bined  parties  woald  attain  their  object  in  the  dismemberment 
of  hi«  d<miinioiis,  an  event  taok   place,  which  made  a  total 
rhany  in  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties.    This  was  Death  of 
the  death  af  th^  empress  BKzabeth  of  I«issia»  the  zealous  Efizabeth 
friend  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  <^^u^^' 
Frederick,  an  the  9d  of  January,  1762.    Bliiabeth's  enmity  to 
^  PnmaHRi  king  in  scune  decree  arose  from  resentment,  but  was 
mneh  more  the  raault  of  amtntious  policy.    Bv  conquering  Prus- 
sia in  addition  to  the  arteat  of  coast  which'  she  already  possess- 
ed en  the  Baltic,  die  would  have  the  meaiii  of  becoming  a  very 
great  nmritime  power,  the  first  object  of  the  Russian  sovereign, 
since  czar  Peter  the  Great.    She  would  also  open  the  wsy  to 
an  irresistible  power  in  Poland,  and  be  able  to  overawe  nen- 
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eHAP.    marky  and  her  ancient  rival  Sweden ;  but  if  the  power  of  ^* 
ni.       Icing  of  Prussia  continued  entire,  these  ^reat  objects  could  not 
^■^"^'''^^  be  attained.    Peter,  her  heir,  was  partui  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
^'^^'    sia ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  used  his  influence,  in  1753,  to  call 
off  the  Russians.    On  his   accession  to  the  throne,  he  im- 
mediately concluded   a   peace  and  an  alliance  with  Prassia; 
and  the  Russian  army  in  a  short  time  joined  the  troops  of 
fiivmrnble  Frederick  against  Austria.    At  this  time,  Sweden,  which  had 
to  Frede-  ^^g  principally  directed  by  Russia,  also  made  peace  with  the 
^^  *         Prussian  king.    This  was  a  most  unexpected   revolution  in 
Frederick's  favour,  as  it  left  him,  now  supported  by  Russia,  to 
contend  with  Austria  only. 

A  treaty  had  been  annually  renewed  between  Britain  and 
Prussia,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with- 
out mutual  consent ;  and  this  year  the  British  government  re- 
fused the  renewal.    Frederick  exclaimed  bitterly  asainat  this 
conduct  as  a  breach  of  faith,*  but  without  reason  :  the  engage- 
ment being  expired,  its  renewal  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
justice,  but  of  policy.    When  the  king  of  Prussia  was  pressed 
by  a  combination  of  enemies,  it  became  necessary  for  Britain 
to  support  him  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  but 
now  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies.    Though  it 
was  our  interest  to  prevent  him  from  being  overwhelmed,  we 
had  no  interest  in  promoting  his  ambition ;   the  war  in  Crer- 
many,  therefore,  was  continued  not  to  support  Frederick,  but  to 
oppose  France. 
9^^^        The  French  were  in  possession  of  Cassel,  and  great  part  of 
prince       Westphalia.    Marshal  Broglio  was  now  displaced  frum   the 
Ferdi-       command ;  the  prince  de  Soiibise  succeeded  to  his  employmeot 
sand.        of  general  in  chief,  and  marshal  d'Estiees  was  second  in  com- 
,  mand.    The  French  this  year  maintained  only  one   army  ia 

Germany,  with  a  reserve  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  to  cover 
the  Lower  Rhine ;  and  their  object,  as  in  the  former  year,  waa 
to  penetrate  into  Hanover.  Prince  Ferdinand's  purpose  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  dispossess  the 
enemy  of  their  conquests,  and  drive  them  out  of  Germany. 
He  sent  the  hereditary  prince  to  oppose  Conde,  while  be  him- 
self formed  his  measures  against  the  main  army.  The  French, 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  were  strongly  posted  on  t  he 
frontiers  of  Hesse  at  a  place  called  Graebesteia ;  and,  truatinjBp 
to  their  position,  apprehended  no  attack  from  prince  Ferdi- 
nand. The  prince,  however,  made  a  general  assault  upon  the 
camp  on  the  4th  of  July ;  in  which,  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity, 
the  valour  of  his  whole  army,  and  particularly  tlie  courage  and 
activity  of  the  marouis  of  Granbjr,  he  gained  so  great  a  victory, 
as  to  give  him  a  oecided  superiority  through  the  whole  cam^ 
paign.  Every  measure  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  part  of  a  well 
digested  and  arranged  plan  ;  so  that  when  successful,  he  was 
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Me  to  xaAfi  the  best  use  of  his  advanta^.    Lord  ijhranbjr  and    CHAP. 
Lord  FRderick  Cavendiiih  were  sent  forward  in  pursuit  of  a       ''*' 
numerous  body  of  French  that  were  stationed  at  l^ro,  in  ^-^''^'^'^^i*' 
order  to  preserve  the  communication  between  the  mam  army     ^^^^* 
and  Prank^irt.    The  Eo^lish  commanders  attacked  the  enemy  Acbiere. 
with  such  ri^ur  on  the  6th  of  July,  that  though  they  defended  ment  of 
Aemselves  valiantly,  they  were  defeated  and  routed.    By  this  ^^^^ 
▼ictorr,  the  intercourse  with  their  magazines  at  Frankfort  was  ^^^ 
entirely  intercepted;   and  they  now  found  it  necessary   to  trooper. 
evacuate  Oottingen.    Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  prince  Xa- 
vier,  who  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  in  the  French  pay 
at  the  Fukia,  and  defeated  him ;  but  marshal  d'Estrees  com- 
ing to  Us  support,  saved  him   from  uttef  destruction.    The 
Fi^ch  genarals  beins  straitened  for  provisions  and  hard  pres- 
sed mi  eveiy  side,  tnought  it  expedient  to  call  the  prince  of 
Cond^  to  their  asttstance.    The  hereditar;^  prince,  finding  that 
the  leservea  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  join  the   main 
army,  osade  dispositions  for  obstructing  their  pn^ress.     Prince  Success  of 
Fer&iaod  endeavoured  to  bring  the  French  to  battle  before  ^^  *^^ 
the  junction  conid  be  effected,  and  proposed  to  ford  the  Fuida 
aadmak^  a  general  attack  on  the  8th  of  August;  but,  im« 
meose  rains  having  fallen,  the  river  was   impassable.    The 
geneittlof  the 'allies  sent  his  second  nephew,  prince  Frederick 
of  Bnmswick,  towards  Cassel,  vrith  a  view  to  blockade  that 
place.    The  hereditary  prince  watched  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
so  dosel J,  that  he  could  not  advance  to  join  the  main  army: 
and  tke  prince  de  Soubise,  theref<Hne,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
join  the  reserves.    The  hereditary  prince,  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, attacked  a  body  of  French,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
detachment ;  but  soon  found  that  it  was  the  van-guard  of  Sou- 
bise's  army.    His  serene  highness  defended  himself  with  his 
usual  coodoct  and  intrepidity ;  but,  bein?  pressed  by  superi- 
srity  of  numberSy  and  dangerously  wounded,  his  troops  were 
obliged  to  give  way.    This  misfortune  for  a  time  disconcerted 
prince  Feraiiiand's  plan ;  but  having  with  the  utmost  despatch 
coHeeted  t^e  routed  forces,  he  again  prepared  to  act  on  the 
defensive ;  and  prince  Soubise, '  to  avoid  an  engagement,    re- 
tired.      Prince   Eerdinand's   army    being   now    between  the 
Freneb  and  Cassel,  prince  Frederick  regularly  invested  that 
city  on  the  15di  of  October,  and  en  the  7th  of  November,  The  eno. 
it  sttrrendefed  by  capitulation,  and  the  whole  of  Hesse  was  ^f  *^ 
recovered.    Thus,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  the  French,  ^*i®from"Gcr. 
had  projected  to  conquer  Hanover,  were,  by  the  skill  and,Q|^|,y, 
cooiage  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  lord 
Granby,  driven  fmn  their  former  conquests. 

The  king  of  Prtusia,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  act  on  theCamp«ign 
defensive^  was  now  enabled  to  resume  o&nsive  operation^.  ?*. *''^*'' 
His  object  was,  to  recover  Silesia,  compel  marshal   Dauh,  who  '^  ' 
was  posted  there,  to  retire  to  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
enforce  prince  Henry  (now  in  Saxony,)  and  a  second  time  con- 
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CUAV.  Quer  tbat  elecuirate.  To  dktnct  the  tttaitilm  OC  imviImiI 
IKI*  Daun,  he  eBiplojed  a  body  of  troops  to  aneist  the  Tarlftn^  whom 
v^v-^v^  lie  had jnslif^ted  to  harass  Huni^ry  ami  Moravia,  bi  iiuie» 
X769.  Frederick  beiqg  joined  kj  the  Rimiaiia»  laade  gpneat  advasces^ 
and»  without  aoj  regalar  battle,  6Ui|:ed  marshal  Da«i  to 
abandon  very  strong  noats  in  Silesist  to  retire  to  theextvemittes 
of  that  country^  ^ni  leave  Schweidnita  entirely  luicevered. 
With  his  Russian  anxiliaries  Frederick  now  prepafed  to  in- 
vest that  city*  and  a  consideraWe  body  of  these  alliea  tavwsd 
Boheoftia ;  wh^n  a  very  unexpected  and  extraerdinary  r»v«to> 
tion  threatened  to  overtnra  bis  plan  of  operations. 
Peter  III.  Peter  III.  no  aoooei^  aseended  the  throne  of  RusMt  than  he 
efRufriA..gho wed  that  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  moat  fatnl  errors 
which  a  soveragn  of  ordinary  capacity  can  ooiMnit ;  thio  waa. 
the  adoption  of  the  example  of  a  very  able  and  estraerdinary 
ruUr  jfor  the  model  of  his  condiut  Peter,  indeed^  choae  tvo 
very  great  men  for  his  patterns ;  his  mndfiiktber  c«ap  Peter  the 
Greaty  in  civil  and  political ;  and  the  kin^s  of  Prnssiaji  in  niKtary 
departnents.  The  governvent  of  Bnssia,  absohiteljir  despotic, 
is,  from  this  very  deapotiein,  the  moat  insecnre  to  its  h«lder» 
unless  he  has  the  |M>licv  to  conciliate  the  afibetions  of  its  anp* 
porters*  Fear  being  the  priodi{He  of  a  deejpotic  gnverMMiit* 
its  most  efTectnal  ^pa  are  gloomy  saperstition  and  miUtaiy 
for«e :  accordingly  in  Russia,  i^ieats  and  soldiers  were  th*  chlH 
stays  of  the  emneror's  authority,  and  with  both  these  bodiea 
Peter  imprudentljr  contended.  He  began  like  Peter  U  wtAh  op> 
posing  the  exorbitant  pretentions  of  the  Rnseiaii  ckffgy»  and 
veatared  to  appropriate  their  poioeosiomi  to  the  public  revenue. 
The  Rassians  were  the  slaves  of  the  moat  abject  snperetition 
that  could  enchain  ignorant  miads,  and  vslued  their  prieat  nMce 
than  their  monarch.  The  extraordinary  qualitiea  of  the  irst 
Peter,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  them  to  the  conntr^*  had 
given  to  him  a  superiority  over  any  of  their  clergy*  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  bigoted  barbariana  whom  he  |ovefoed ;  but  in 
the  character  of  his  grandson,  there  waa  nothing  which  would 
excite  such  veneration,  or  confer  such  bfluenco.  I1ie  bound- 
less admiration  of  Peter  for  the  king  of  Prussia  extended  to  the 
'  adoption  of  his  rel  igious  optniens,  and  operated  in  a  line  of  eoo- 
duct  which  that  king  was  too  wise  to  pursue.  He  intcsisffed 
with  the  institutions  that  were  venerated  by  faia  people,  and  ot^ 
strocted  ritea  and  cereaMmieStf  whic)^  however  trivud  in  thorn* 
selves,  no  wise  governor  will  intemant  when  aasoeiated  by  his 
subjects  with  religious  doctrines  aad  sentiments.  Deaimoa  of 
innovation,  but  narrow  in  onderstandinc,  he  pursued  it  in  ob- 
jects commensurate  to  the  littleness  of  bis  own  mind.  He  ^ro* 
posed  changes  ia  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  ecdesms- 
ties  should  no  longer,  as  before,  be  distinguished  by  beards.  To 
this  momentous  change  he  aiMed  also  some  new  rq;nlatioiu 
/  ^oat  images  and  pictures  in  churches.  From,  this  attack  upon 
the  beards  of  the  tivingt  Md  the  pictnres  of  the  deceased,  to 
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t^Btber  with  wioas  other  alferations,  his  subjects  apprehended  CBKB. 
ttieif  prmce  to  be  a  beretic»  if  not  an  infidel.  In  the  seizure  of  ^^^ 
the  irevenoes,  however,  the  clercy  found  the  most  dangerous  ^-^^"^>«^' 
apmftaey  from  the  iwt4tj  of  th«  Cfreek  church,  and  r^rded  his  ^'^^^* 
refoms  with  dread  and  resentment :  WitR  them  also  the  other 
|i6irerfol  b^j*  the  army,  concurred  in  dMtcotitent.  The  same 
adniralio&.ot  the  king  of  Prussia  nifCde' Peter  extravagantlj 
fsnd  of  Us  iidfitarjtlisciplin\»;  and  being  a  native  of  HoTslein, 
he  wai'  farther  taduced  to  this  preference  bj  a  national  par- 
tiaKtj.  He  was  eiyidentl j  most  attadted  to  the  German  guards, 
in  preference  to  the  native  Russians.  He  himself  wore  the  Prus« 
oiu  «iifonD»  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  adopt  that  dress,  and 
abandon  the  modes  wiSi  which  in  their  minds  the  glory  of  Rus- 
sia was  associated:  ih  short,  he  disgusted  the  Rnssiaii  armj. 
The  Hag  of  Fmssiii  foresaw  the  dangers  of  his  ally  from  these 
predfritate  dnoiges,  and  frequently,  by  private  letters  and  mes* 
sengers,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  pernsting  in  his 
preftRit  caoduet;  his  diesuasives,  however,  were  unavailing. 
Meanwhile  Fster  was  preparing  to  go  to  War  with  Denmark, 
on  aeeaanit  of  a  dispate  b^ween  that  country  and  Holstein  in 
which  Ruasia  had  na  concern.  This  project  increased  the  dis- 
aftction  «€  his  snlqectSi  who  conaidered  themselves  as  sacrificed 
to  GennaB  interests,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  aeainst  his 
^overmnettt.  As  Peter  had  alienated  the  affections  et  his  sub* 
jects,  he  bad  long  lost  thoae  of  his  own  family*  His  wife  Ca-  Catharine. 
tfaarine/a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  was  a  woman 
of  powerftil  understanding  and  boundless  ambition.^  Prone  to 
the  fallantry  so  prevalent  at  the  dissolute  court  of  the  voluptu- 
OBs  Sfizabetfi,  her  love  of  pleasure  was  secondary  to  her  love 
of  power:  her  moot  distiagoished  fiivourites  were  paramours  of 
such  talents  and  qualities  as  coold  well  promote  great  designs. 
For  the  laat  aevon  years  of  Blizabeth's  reign,  Peter  and  she  had 
rarely  cohabited ;  each  was  occupied  with  their  respective  in- 
trigues. €atharinoi  too  aMe  and  prudent  to  neglect  appear- 
ances^ vaa  somewhat  attentive  to  concealment;  while  Peter, 
friNn  the  ailly  vanity  of  a  weak  understanding,  was  ostentatious 
in  the  disfday  of  amours.  He  lived  openly  with  the  countess 
Woronzoli's  and  was  even  suspected  to  intend  confining  the 
eaipreas,  aad  raising  his  courtezan  to  the  throne.  The  prin- 
cipal noUes  and. chief  officers  of  the  state  and  arm^  formed  a 
combination  to  depose  a  prince,  who  was  hated  for  his  conduct, 
and  daapiaed  for  hia  iacapacity.  So  little  was  the  czar  inform- 
ed reelecting  his  roost  momentous  interests,  that  the  conspiracy 
became  general,  and  the  clergy  were  met  for  his  deposition,  bo^ 
fore  he  kaew  that  such  a  step  had  been  projected.  Catharine,  Revolu- 
uaderataiidiflg  that  the  design  was  declared,  immediately  wrote  ^"  \^ 
to  Petttrabur^,  and  harangued  the  guards,  who  unanimously  ^^^'^' 
declared  Peter  deposed,  and  the  empress  independent  sovereign 
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CHAP,  of  Rassia.  This  act  beiiie  applauded  by  the  noMlitj  and  der^ 
'*''  gj>  Catharine,  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  marched  towards  a 
country  seat  in  which  Peter  resided.  The  weak  and  timid 
prince  being  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  emperor  of  Baasia, 
quickly  wrote  letters  renouncing  the  sovereignty,  and  requested 
leave  to  retire  to  his  nattre  Holstein  with  his  mistress ;  Dut  this 
leave  was  denied.  He  was  farther  intimidated  to  sign  a  paper 
declaring  his  inca]Micitj  for  government,  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  his  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  his  d'epeaition:  lie 
was  thrown  into  prison»  where  in  a  few  days,  on  the  6th  of  Jnlj, 
he  died  of  what  was  called  an  b»aiorrh<»dal  colic,  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  which  it  belongs  not  to  this  history  to  uiTes* 
tigate. 

Havine  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  Catharine  fearing 
that  the  Prussian  king  mieht  prevail  on  the  Russian  troops  who 
served  in  his  army  to  declare  in  favour  of  Peter,  ordered  then 
to  vrithdraw  from  Silesia  into  Poland.  Frederick,  contrary  to 
her  apprelvensions,  made  no  opposition  to  their  departure ;  he 
only  requested  that  it  might  be  deferred  for  three  days,  to  wlmh 
the  general  very  readily  consented.  The  Austrian  comman* 
ders  were  ignorant  of  the  revolution  in  Russia.  Frederick  trusts 
ing  to  their  conviction  that  the  Russians  were  co-operating  with 
hixn,  attacked  marshal  Daun,  compelled  him  to  retire^  and  by 
this  means  rendered  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz  still  practioddle. 
Though  he  was  now  deprived  of  auxiliaries,  he  invested  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  soon  compelled  it  to  snr- 
ft^nder.  In  Saxony  prince  Henry  had  been  no  less  sttcoeesfnl^ 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  was  re^nlorced 
by  his  royal  brother ;  and  all  the  conquests  that  he  had  achieve 
in  that  country  early  in  the  war,  and  lost  the  last  campaiga,  w^re 
completely  recovered. 

In  the  internal  history  of  England  the  most  material  event 
rf*w«iM^  which  happened  this  summer,  was  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir 
to  their  mqesties.    On  the  Idth  of  August,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince. 
Just  after  this  important  accession  to  the  royal  family  was  an* 
nounced,  the  treasures  of  the  captured  ship  Hermione.  drawn 
in  waggons,  and  escorted  by  troops  from  Portsmouth  to  L«on- 
don,  entered  St  James's  street  in  a  grand  procession.    Hie  ina^ 
jesty  and  the  nobility  went  to  the  palace  windows,  and  ji»ined 
with  the  aeclamatiens  of  the  people  on  two  such  joyful  oeca* 
sions.    The  young  prince,  from  his  birth  electoral   prince   o€ 
Brunswick-Lunenburg,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rotfasay,  earl    oT 
Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  lrtes>  and  great  ate^'ard 
of  Scotland,  was,  on  the  irth,  by  letters  patent  under  the  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  created  prince  of  Wales  tnd  earl  of  Chester. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  royal    marl 
riage,  his  highness  was  christened  by  his  grace  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,    the    duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke     of 
Meoklenbui^  Strelit^  beif^  god&thers,  and  the  princess  dow^ 
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kger  godmother.    Tbe  jroHog  prince  waa  named  Geoi^  Aogoft-  CHAP, 
tus  Frederick.  HI. 


The  eoorl  of  France,  in  the  events  of  this  campaign,  found  ^ 
that  Ae  expectations  Which  had  been  formed  from  me  family  ^^^\ 
compact  wcfe  entirely  disappointed*    Spain  saw  that  her  inteJ^  w^^^ 
fereice  to  assist  the  priftcjpaJ  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  instead  pSwen 
of  prsdnein^  die  desined  ellect  to  her  ally,  was  invoWing  herself  manifest 
in  similar  disasters  and  humiliation.    They  both  began  to  wk|i  pwaficdis. 
sincerely  for  peace,  and  were  in  a  disposition  to  purchase  it  by  P^^^^o^^^ 
very  great  concessions.    In  Britain,  changes  had  taken  place 
which  rendered  the  re-establishment  of  tranquiJlity  much  less 
diiicDit     From  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  the 
earl  of  Bute  had  shown  a  disposition  to  procure  peace,  as  ioon 
as  it  oooM  be  concluded  with  sound  policy  and  national  hcmour ; 
and,  though  patriotism  may  have  had  its  share  in  eidting  this 
desire,  yet  there  were  other  causes  which  no  doubt  co-operated. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Bute  administr»- 
tion,  the  state  irf  partiea,  and  of  the  pidblic  mind*    The  earl  of  Conduct 
late  had  for  some  moiftiis  been  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  ^^ '^I'lJ^ 
the  greater  namber  of  whigs  had  either  been  dismissed,  or  re>«^^"^ 
signed ;  ae  Aat  there  was  a  formidable  confederacy  hostile  to 
tM  preseot  minister.     A  less  numerous  but  more  able  bodr» 
headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  without  coalescing  with  the  Newcaadie 
)Mrfy,  was  advorse  to  the  ministry.    From  the  known  attache 
Bent  of  kis  majesty  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  that  nobleman  was  ac* 
counted  the  jnivate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  king.    Bein^ 
decersted  with  faonmiim  at  the  corameacement  of  the  reign,  and 
soon  attar  promoted  to  high  offke,  which  was  not  in  the  public 
estimatioii  conferred  upon  his  political  talents,  and  virtues,  he 
was  generally  esteemed    and   styled   the   royal    rAvouRrrs. 
Though  his  majesty  lumself  proposed  to  govern  the  kingdoi;n 
bj  wisdom  and  viitue,  and  not  by  party,  yet  that  was  thought 
to  be  far  from  ford  Bute's  object    Since,  by  the  a^^intment 
ef  him  and  his  friends,  the  nation  did  not  conceive  that  there 
was  an  accesaion  of  wisdom  or  virtue  to  his  majesty's  counsels: 
taid  since  their  rise  was  imputed  to  private  favour  and  not 
public  merit,  it  was  apprehetided  that  the  project  of  the  minis- 
ter waa  to  govern  by  what  his  opponents  called  a  system  of 
mere  conK  favouritism.    The -supposed  operation  of  this  plan 
WI9  exhibited  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  both  by  speak- 
ers in  pariiamoit,  and-  political  writers.^    The  deportment  of 
Bute  was  by  no  means  such  as  tended  to  counteract  this  unpo- 
piihuity.      Notwithstandinff  his  erudition  and  knowledge^  he 
ud  iaiibilied  Ae  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Scottish  chieftain. 
With  exemplary  morals,  he  was  reserved  and  haughty  in  his 
Banners,  and  in  that  respect  as  diflferent  from  the  frank,  aftUe 

I  The  substance  and  spirit  of  all  that  was  said,  or  perhaps  could  be  saif, 
Qpon  this  select,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the 
D'aKratente  pubfisbed  in  the  Grafton  admhustratton. 
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-dake  of  Newcastle,  as  in  |)oint  of  abtlities  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
was,  besides,  charged  by  the  whigs  with  being  the  friend  of 
arbitrary  power.  In  his  appointment  to  subordinate  offices,, 
be  had  frequently  removed  Engli^men  of  known  and  respec- 
table characters,  to  make  room  for  Scotchmen,  who,  however 
respectable,  were  not  known,  and  were  presumed  to  be  the 
abettors  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  this  partiality  ihicreased  the 
popular  ferment.  Tne  whig  party  had  been  uniformly  con- 
nected, with  the  moneyed  interest,  and  Pitt  possessed  the  most 
unlimited  confidence  of  that  important  body  tff  men.  The 
supplies  of  the  current  year  had  been  raised  while  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  On  lord  Bute 
they  had  *no  reliance ;  and  in  the  year  which  was  to  Miow, 
the  capitalists  were  more  likehr  to  obstruct  than  to  facilitate 
the  supplies.  A  great  host  of  opposition,  though  in  two  di- 
visions yet  one  in  enmity  to  the  minister,  appeared  ready  to 
attack  him  when  parliament  should  be  assembled.  So  thwart- 
ed and  obstructed,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  force  and  sue* 
cess  which  the  nation,  exulting  in  recent  victory,  expected, 
would,  he  conceived,  be  impracticable.  Besides,  he  uiought 
the  actual  resources  of  the  country  were  nearly  exhausted^ 
and  that  another  campaign  would  produce  financial  distress ;  the 
difficulties  of  perseverance  in  attempting  to  reduce  tiie  power  of 
Bourbon,  therefore,  appeared  to  his  mind  as  impossibilities :  for 
all  these  reasons,  he  was  desirous  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
commenced. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  the  friend  of  the  contending  st&tea  on 
both  sides,  understanding  their  respective  and  relatire  di8pf>si« 
tions,  offered  so  far  to  mterfere,  as  to  communicate  them  to 
each  of  the  parties.    The  belligerent  powers  very  readily  cod- 
sented  to  open  a  negotiation ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  a  person 
of  the  first  distinction  should  be  reciprocally  sent  to  London 
and  Paris.    The  duke  de  Nivernois  came  on  the  part  of  France* 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford  went  on  the  part  of  England,  in  Sep- 
tember 1763.    In  the  negotiation  of  1761,  a  principle  had  been 
established  between  the  two  crowns,  that  their  respective  pro- 
positions, if  the  treaty  were  broken  oflT,  should  be  considered 
as  retracted,  and  as  never  made :  the  negotiation  of  1762,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  renewal  of  that  of  1761.    Still,  however,  from 
the  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a  si- 
milar spirit,  st>  far  as  regarded  the  peculiar  interests  of  Grreat 
Britain;  and  respecting  Grermany,  there  was  a  very  material 
difference. 

France  and  England  botli  recurred  to  the  orig^inal  cause  of 
the  war,  the  limits  of  the  North  American  territories.  The 
French  king  not  only  renounced  ail  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia, 
but  ceded  the  whole  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  includ- 
ing the  Louisiana ;  and  whereas  the  French  had  pretended  a 
i^ght  to  the  country  which  reaches  from  the  Ohio  to  St.  Law- 
rence, and  had  built  a  train  of  forts  .to  command  the  communt- 
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cation,  his  ctirifttiaA  niajesty  cedecTthe  whole  of  Hiat  tract,  tod  CHAI\ 
also  ^e  forts  and  aettlements.  Spain  relinqidshed  Florida;  ^^^ 
8o  that  from  Hudson's  bay  to  the  southern  cape  of  Florida,  ^••^^^'"^^ 
from  the  AtUntic  to  the  confines  of  New  Mexico,  the  continent  ^^* 
of  North  America  was  a  part  of  the  British  empire*  To 
command  the  navigation  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  secure  the 
posses&onsof  her  northern  acouisitions,  Britain  was  to  retain 
the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  ana  St.  John.  We  were  to  ^ive  up 
to  the  French  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
near  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Newfound- 
land  fishery  had  been  divided  between  France  and  England. 
Britain  wished  her  rival  now  to  relinquish  the  whole,  but 
FnDce  woald  not  hearken  to  the  proposal ;  at  length  a  com- 
promise was  made,  by  which  Britain  was  to  possess  uie  greater 
share.  The  next  object  was  the  West  Indies,  which  was  one  of  die 
chief  80iirce9of  commerce,  wealth,  and  maritime  force  to  our  ene-  ^ 
mies  ;  here  we  had  made  great  conquests ;  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther we  should  retain  them,  as  acquisitions  to  ourselves,  and  as  an 
increased  security  for  a  pBRMANsirr  peace  by  diminishing  to  the 
oi^msite  party  the  means  of  war ;  or  without  carrying  our  views 
to  distant  objects,  sacrifice  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  im- 
mediate peace.  The  BriUsh  ministers  favoured  the  latter  alter- 
native. We  ceded  to  Spain  the  Havannah,  with  a  considefaUe 
part  of  Cuba;  to  France,  the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Bfamalante,  Desirade,  and  St.  Lucia.  We  retained  the  islands 
of  l%bago,  Dominica,  St  Vincent's,  and  the  Grenades.  To 
the  diree  former  (as  well  as  to  St  Lucia  which  surrendered) 
Britun  had  an  old  claim ;  the  last  only  was  a  new  acquisition, 
and  the  three  others -were  then  of  little  value.  Spain  consent- 
ed that  the  English  should  without  disturbance  cut  logwood 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  In  Europe,  Belleisle  was  restored 
to  the  French,  Minorca  to  the  English,  and  the  fortifications 
of  Ikinkirfc  were  to  be  destroyed,  according  to  former  treaties. 
In  Africa,  Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  Senegal  retained 
by  EngUnd.  In  the  East  Indies,  Britain  returned  all  tlie 
nench  factories  and  settlements ;  France  having  stipulated  to 
erect  no  fortifications  in  Beneal  or  Orissa,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  reigning  sobahs  of  Bengal,  the  Decan,  and  the  Camatic. 

Concernine  our  allies,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  and  Peace  eon- 
Spaniards  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  that  France  and^^^'^* 
Britain  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  respecting  the  disputes 
in  Grennany ;  that  each  cliould  withdraw  their  forces,  and  dis- 
continue subsidies.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  of 
which  the  preliminaries  were  signed  and  interchanged  on  the 
3d  of  November  176^  between  £e  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sp^in,  and  Portugal. 

On  the  Sdth  of  November,  parliament  met:   his  majesty's  Meeting 
speech  described  the  successes  obtained  in  varioas  quarters  of  the  rf  P»ri»»" 
world  by  the  perseverance  and  valour  of  his  land  and  sea  forces ;  ^^^^' 
and  stated  as  the  consequence  of  those  victories,  that  the  enemy 
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CHAP,   had  made  peace  on  terms  highlj  advantageous  ib  Britain;  bj 
^'^     which  his  tenitoriea  were* greatly  angmenlfd,  and  new  soortes 
^^^^'"^^  were  opened  for  trade  and  manofacturea.    He  recommended 
1762.     attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  acquisitiong,  and  finnncn 
and  unanimitTf  aa  the  surest  means  of  rendering  die  advanti* 
gea  of  the  pe^ce  more  exteoaire  and  permanent* 
The  peace     The  preUrainariea  underwent  a  very  able  diacussion  ia  ittth 
diflcutied,  houses.    Mr,  Pitt  attacked  them  as  derogatory  to  the  hooour 
December  ^^^  interests  of  the  kingdom,  as  being  totuly  inadequate  to  thi 
terms  which  our  successes  nu^ht  have  commanded,  as  a  mr* 
render  of  those  advantages  which  our  glorious  eftrts  had  pro> 
eured  to  ourselves,  and  a  sacrifice  of  pmolic  Auth  in  the  absn* 
d«mment  of  our  aJlies*    These  general  objections  he  and  osi- 
ers illustrated  by  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  several  articles. 
^^       France,  it  was  contended,  was  c&iefly  formidable  to  us  as  a 
figtijM  It.  maritime  and  commercial  nation.    Though  we  had*acquiffed  an 
'  extensive  territory  in  America,  yet  by  our  stipulation  reapectia| 
the  Newfoundland  fishery,  we  had  left  her  a  nursery  of  seamen; 
by  the  restoration  of  her  West  India  possessions,  we  had  i^ea 
her  back  the  means  of  a  most  benenctal  commerce ;  and  tirat 
had  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  her  losses,  and  being 
again  formidable  on  our  own  element    The  fishery  fornrd  a 
multitude  of  seamen,  and  the  West  India  islands  empiojed 
them  when  fully  trained.    France,  by  possessing  a  much  greats 
N       er  quantity  oPdagar  land,  had  been  lone  superior  to  us  in  tldf 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce.    She  had  thas  enriched   her 
merchants,  increased  her  revenue,  and  strengthened  her  nayy  : 
why  then,  after  we  had  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  dqirived 
her  of  such  valuable  possessions,  should  we  restore  to  her  the 
means  of  again  annoying:  ourselves  ?  The  retention  of  the  con* 
aiderable  French  plantations,  was  necessary  to  the  permaDeat 
secnrity  of  a  peace.    Besides,  after  so  expensive  a  war,  oar 
victories  save  us  a  claim  to  some  indemnification ;  in  that  view, 
the  islands  would  have  been  the  most  productive  of  our  con- 
quests.   Our  acquisitions  in  America  might  tend  to  our  secori- 
tv,  but  it  would  be  very  long  before  they  could  lead  to  our  in« 
<femnification.    They  neither  increased  in  any  important  de- 
eree  our  commerce,  nor  diminished  the  commerce  of  France ; 
but  die  West  India  islands,  if  retained,  would  have  been  an 
immediate  sreat  sain  to  Britain,  and  loss  to  our  rival.    'Hie 
retention  of  the  West  Indies  was  farther  necessary  to  the  iffl* 
provement  of  our  acquisitions  in  North  America,  and  also  to 
our  commerce  with  Africa.    In  that  event,  it  was  argued,  the 
African  trade  would  have  been  augmented  by  the  demand  for 
slaves,  and  the  trade  of  North  America  would  have  all  centred 
in  Britain ;  whereas,, the  islands  being  restored,  a  great  part  of 
the  northern  colony  trade  must  fall,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  to 
those  who  had  lately  been  our  enemies,  and  would  still  be  our 
rivals.    For  these  reasons,  either  Martinicq  or  6audalo«|Ky  ^ 
even  both«  should  have  been  retained  by  Britain.    The  cessions 
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giijide  in  Africa  tod  in  the  Bast  Indies  woald  have  folly  justifi-   CHAP. 
€d  the  reaenration  to  ourselves  of  oar  West  India  conquests,       '''* 
PtrovMent  policy  reqoired  that  we  should  have  reserved  those  ^^'^^'^Ni^ 
possessions*  and  our  resources  and   resistless   naval  strength     ^^* 
would  hcve  enaUed  us  to  retain  them«  in  defiance  of  the  enemy. 
If  in  the  o^;ottation»  availing  ourselves  of  oar  advantages,  we 
had  decisirely  refused  such  cessions,  the  enemy  would  not  have 
adhered  to  the  requisition,  with  the  alternative  of  the  continued 
war ;  or,  had  they  been  so  olMtlnate,  British  force  would  soon 
have  reduced  them  to  compliance.    Concerning  our  ally  the 
kinr  of  Pmssia,  it  was  insisted,  that,  in  deserting  his  interests, 
we  had  violated  the  national  faith.^ 

Such  werB  the  arguments  adduced  hoth  in  and  out  of  parlia*  Argu- 
ment by  those  who  disapproved  of  the  peace,  which  the  mi*  P«°^  ^^ 
nister  and  his  sojpporters  answered  to  the  following  effect.  The  '^* 
or^oal  object  or  hostilities  was,  the  security  of  our  continental 
possenions  in  NoHh  America;  the  dragers  to  which  these 
colonies  had  been  exposed,  and  the  expensive  and  bloody  war 
resulting  to  Great  Britain  flrotn  those  dangers,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  possihility  of  their  recurrence.  Ex'* 
perienc*  had  8kown»  that  while  France  oossessed  a  single 
place  OB  the  continent  of  Amenca,  we  shooM  neveb  be  secure 
from  a  renewal  of  hostititiea :  the  re<n9ful  ef  the  French  from 
our  neighhoorhood  in  that  country,  was  there^Dre  the  most 
efectuni  means  of  preveatisig  future  war.*  The  security  so 
produced  would  also  tend  ultimately  to  indemufication :  as  it 
wmM  DWt  only  save  us  from  tlie  necessity  of  another  war,  inn 
crease  oor  trade  and  revenue,  and  lower  our  debt,  but  permit 
our  coliMiies  to  extend  their  commerce  and  population.  The 
populctiuM  of  the  colooies  had  of  late  very  rapidly  advanced, 
and  the  increaoe  of  the  trade  with  the  nmther  country  had  been 
proporfimiate.  North  America  itself  would  soon  afford  a  de- 
mand for  our  manufikctures,  and  employ  almost  all  the  working 
hands  Ib  England.  They  expatiated  on  the  immense  resources 
to  coiDinerce  whidi  must  arise  &om  the  possession  of  the 


■  Tbe  writkigaortbose  'times  ^isi^gedtfae  mimsisr  with  very  gross  breach 
of  fittth  aad  base  treachery,  in  endeavouriiu^  to  stimulate  both  Austria  and 
Russia  ajg^nst  Prussia,  while  he  was  proKsaing  the  g^atest  zeal  for  tbe 
security  of  that  prince ;  but  no  authentic  evidence  is  adduced  to  support 
the  aBegstion.    See  Hittoiy  of  the  Minority,  1763, 1763, 1764, 1765. 

>  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  speculative  poUticians,  that  this  veiy 
removal  of  the  French  from  our  American  colonies,  by  frecdnf  them  from 
the  apprehenmon  of  a  foreign  enemy,  encouraged  that  proud  and  refrac 
tory  spirit  which  ended  in  re^K>kition.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
faocifiil  Jiypothesis.  The  Amerioans  were  moraMy  certain  uuit  the  Frenoh 
would  joisi  in  supporting  diaafiection,  rebellion,  and  revek,  in  order  to  an- 
noy GresKt  Britain ;  and  tbev  could  have  contributed  their  assistance  more 
easily  stfKl  expeditiously  if  they  had  retained  part  of  their  North  American 
settlements,  than  wfadfc  totally  deprived  of  those  possessions.  In  short,, 
this  theory  originates  in  French  tngemiity,  and  not  in  fingiiah  veaamung. 
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CHAP.  American  ecmtineiit ;  ami  argued,  that,  great  m  ooattheraal^* 
'*'•  ranti^s  are,  ihejr  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  consideralion,'  bit 
^*^*^^^^^  that  number  of  snbjects  and  extent  of  tcmtory,  contriboted  no 
1762.  )^g  to  the  greatness  of  an  empire.  France,  they  said,  woald 
never  agree  to  a  considerable  cession  in  the  West  indies,  where 
Ae  importance  of  our  possesions  depended  on  the  North 
American  ooloiries,  from  which  they  derived  their  pfkicipal 
provisions  and  other  supplies,  and  that  conmierce  Mljr  com* 
pensated  for  oar  inferiority  in  West  India  productions.  Theif 
contended,  that  the  pomts  which  the  oppoHte  fortp  had  proposed 
to  cowtestj  were  mot  of  sixgMent  ivufortance  to  justify  Ae  eon- 
tinuance  of  the  war  on  their  account.  The  king  of  Pmasift  we 
had  supported  as  long  as  he  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
enemies ;  but  now,  by  his  peace  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  and- 
by  tiie  neutrality  of  France,  he  had  to  contend  witli  Austria 
only,  for  which  he  was  fully  a  match.  It  was  the  interest  of 
Britain  to  save  Prussia  from  destruction,  but  not  to  promote  her 
ambition. 

The  impartial  historian,  however,  who  is  totally  uninterested 
in  the  contentions  of  parties,  must  differ  from  both  ministry 
and  opposition.    On  the  subject  of  Prussia,  ministers  appeared 
to  have  judged  prudently,  as  the  reason  for  defendtne  Frede- 
rick was  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Europe ;  iriien  that 
ceased  to  be  in  danger,  policy  no  longer  requirea  the  waste  of 
our  blood  and  treasure  in  his  contests.    Conoeming  tiie  West 
Indies,  our  cessions  appear  by  far  too  great    The  resasons  al- 
lied by  ministers  for  the  dereliction  of  such  valuable  poases- 
sions,  were  futile  in  the  present  situation  and  relative  farce  of 
the  parties.    According  to  ^eir  allegationSf  France  wouid  mot 
give  up  WHAT  SHE  BAD  ACTUALLY  LOST ;  bot  if  Britain  insisted 
on  the  reservation,  where  were  her  means  of  recovery  P  The 
principle  on  which  the  cession  was  justified,  was  contrary  to 
magnanimous  and  wise  policy.     A  declared    willingDese  to 
abandon  momentous  advantages,  rather  than  continue  a  coa> 
test  to  secure  them  when  already  possessed,  directly  tended  to 
make  the  adversary  more  stubborn,  and  aflbrd  an  injurious 
example  in  future  contests.    To  a  power  transcendent  in  re- 
sources, it  can  never  be  a  prudent  reason   for   relinquishing 
valuable  interests,  that  they  are  not  ^o  be  maintained  without 
a  struggle.    Such  conduct  is  really  as  contrary  to  pecuniary 
economy  on  balancing  accounts  upon  a  large  scale,  as  to  na- 
tional clignity  and  honour.    The  abandonment  of  acquisitions 
affording  to  the  possessor  riches  and  naval  strength,  tended,  as 
was  foreseen,  to  furnish  France  with  the  means  of  maintaioing 
another  war  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered.     It 
was  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on   the  Mvantages  which    we 
secured  by  oUr  acquisitions  in  North  America,  as  a  reason  for 
giving  up  the   West  Indies:   such   being  our  power,  that  we 
could  not  only  have  obtained^  but  enforced  both.    Our  great 
efforts  had  certainly  exposed  us  to  consideFaUe  difficulties*  ftnd 
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\mA  Bite  M  Inm  •ftttealy  ^xmm  to  UmimM  tW  w&t.  ^^"^^ 
Peuci  was  4»mM^  b»l  tbe  peace  oMnduded  waa  not  ao     j*^ 
hawoiBMia  ar  ^vanto^aaM  aa  firUain  caiikl  have  dicUladt^^^*"'^^ 
and  cottaioed  in  itaelf  tbt  aeada  of  HiaaaiMtian*    The  defiaitivat    ^^^* 
treaty  «aa  aigped  an  the  lOth  of  Fafaniery,  ir6d,  and  tanttiiK. 
ated  Ji  war  Immoil  by  bonndteaa.  ambition,  in  which-  d«laat  sad 
diaaalarmidiheiNnee  oi  in^Utic  Ofmi^fi  and  mp^ated  the 
leaaeii'mieh  foraer  hoalilitiea  had  ao.iMlen  iiiQHkatod»  that 
France,  arekif  die  ext^sien  ef  territorj  and  the  augaienta* 
tieaef maaiwrrre  endaatal  powar«  bj  attacking  Eoglandi  e»* 

CBjedtbenaat  effeataal  «aans  te  pre?eot  the  attaiameot  of 
rMPspaae. 

lae  peeee  of  FeestaiiiUeaii,  heveaier,  though  eertainly  bj 
ae  naMMi  Ihebaat  which  Britaia  atigbt  have  canokHled  id  the 
exiatiflg  eireamatencea,  produced  againat  ka  freaiere  oUequy 
and  invocflivea  whioh  tbej  did  net  d«erve»  It  waa  openly  and , 
loadlyeaaerted,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  entertained  the  ancieni 
Scotch  partiality  for  France*  and  iatentionally  betrayed  hia 
kiDg  m^A  ceoBtrY*^  It  waa  very  'plainly  inainuated,  that  the 
dake  of  Bedford  nad  keen  actually  bribed  by  the  court  of  Ver* 
aaiUea  to  conclude  a  peace  on  aucb  teriaa.'  Improbable*  aa 
tbeae  cfanigea  were  in  their  nature,  and  totally  unaopported  by 
aoy  eatvinaic  evidenee,  jet  durii^;  the  public  foment  they  dik 
taiaed  very  nneral  credit.  The  tide  of  popular  odium  nn 
eitainelj  km  s  denagc^aea  never  fail  to  increaae  the  fiiry  of 
a  papdkaoe  a&eady  inflamed,  and  on  the  preaeat  occaaien  an  ad- 
ditioaal  wu((|eGt  waa  not  laoig  wanting.  The  war  had  made  a 
pradifMa  incnaaae  in  the  encumbcaiicea  of  the  country^  and 
there  mao  each  aa  arrear  of  floating  debt  aa  to  render  a  very 
large  lean  nooeaaary  ;  the  peeple.  however,  could  not  ao  cleaiiy 
see  thajaeceaaitv  m  taxea  bein|  no  leaa  reqoiaite  at  the  coo- 
ckaioii,  .thaa  auring  the  continuance  of  an  expenaive  war. 
While  «iiiltiaig  in  victory,  and  elated  with  hopea  of  cniah- 
iag  their  anoiettt  enemy«  they  did  not  repine  at  expenae ;  bat 
BOW  aaab  flatteriiur  expectationa  were  terminated  by  a  peace, 
wkidi  iwaa  cenenUy  disappnuved.  Ministera  were  aware,  that 
in  aach  i*  mpoaition  no  acbeme  of  supply  would  be  well  re* 
ceived*  They  therebre  determined  to  Hnpoae  aa  few  taxes  aa  Koance. 
the  fttUac  aervice  aould  poaaibly  admit.  The  nation,  they 
caoteadLed,  waa  eahausled,  and  it  waa  therefore  neceaaary  to 
repair  ear  fiaaacea  by  the  moat  rigid  economy.  In  pursuance 
of  thm  plan,  they  prraeaed  to  nase  the  aoppliea,  firat,  by  taking 
MmfiOei.  out  of  the  ainking  fund ;  secoodljjr,  by  iaautna 
IMOJXM.  ia  eiehe4tter4>illa ;  thirdly,  by  borrowing  2,800,0001. 
eaaaaailiea;  and, laatly,by  two  lottenea  for  3 50,0001.. each. 
The  reat  of  the  aapplies  were  neceaaariljr  raiaed  by  taxea.  The 
priadple  of  taxation  ander  the  Bute  miniatry  waa,  to  attb|ect 

«  See  KerthBiitoii,  and  Jmiua's  Letter  to  the  dake  of  Bedford. 
'  See  Joaiua's  Utter  t«  thedidce  of  Bedford. 
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GHA.F.'  Inxiiries,  and  not  ncceasariest  to  imposts*  for  Ae  egisciicies  «r 
^''*      the  state.    The  luxuries  of  the  lower  ranks,  are*  oa  Ae  whole, 


a  much  more  produotive  source  of  ref«nae»  than  thoie  of  the 
^'^^*  higher ;  tt  was  therefore  expedient  to  include  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich :  there  were  taxes  upon  beer,  ale,  and  psrter  di> 
rectly;  and  indirectly  in  that  upon  malt ;  as  well  as  upon  wine, 
oA  which,  in  this  session,  an  additional  doty  was  iinfMMed. 

Cider  tax.  Cider  hitherto  had  been  sulqect  to  no  impost;  it  was  jiidpd 
expedient  this  jear  to  tax  that  beiwra^,  thoi^  in  a  lets  pro- 
portion than  ale  and  porter,  to  which  in  ks  nature,  sod  ia 
the  situation  of  its  principal  consumers,  it  was  held  most 
analogous;  and  to  levy  it  by  the  same  mode,  an  exeiu. 
Those  who  examine  the  nature  and  operation  pf  different  modes 
of  levying  taxes,  can  very  easily  perceive,  that  excise  is  less 
burthensome  to  the  consumer  than  any  equivalent  raissd  in  cus^ 
toms.  Customs,  though  advanced  by  the  merchant,  must  u\6* 
mately  fall  on  the  consumer ;  as  the  merchant  must  not  osly 
be  reimbursed,  but  have  a  profit  on  all  his  advance,  it  follows, 
that  the  earlier  in  trade  customs  are  paid  for  any  oosHBodity, 
the  heavier  they  must  fall  on  the  consumer.    The  excise  beiB^ 

Excise,  levied  on  commodities  in  use,  and  pud  by  the  consumer,  does 
not  require  him  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  his  advance,  nor 
to  contribute  to  his  profits.  But  in  customs,  the  tax  beiag  in* 
tolved  in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  is  not  felt  as  a  tti ; 
whereas  excise  is  immediately  felt,  and,  thoi^  really  llj|hter, 
is  imagined  to  be  heavier.^  From  this  unfounded  sappositioo, 
excise  is  a  much  more  unpopular  mode  of  taxation,  tbsn  cus- 
toms. Two  circumstances  add  to  the  unp<^larity  of  this  spe- 
cies of  tax«— the  necessary  wocedure  of  the  tax-gatherers,  and 
the  established  mode  of  trial.  The  visits  of  excise  officers,  it  is 
allefjced,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  an  Bnglishaan,  ao 
cording  to  which  his  house  is  his  castle;  yet  it  is  obvious,  thtt 
there  are  many  other  instances  in  which. that  castle  must  be  en- 
tered for  the  public  good.  The  next  is,  the  summary  process 
before  commissioners,  instead  of  trial  by  jury ;  which  is  reailj 
mercy,  and  nut  severity,  to  delin()uents.  The  expense  and  d^ 
lajr  of  prosecutions,  either  by  action  or  indictment,  would  fall  in- 
iBnitely  heavier  on  defendants,  than  this  expeditious  manner  of 
ascertaining  the  matter  in  dispute."  The  excise  is  a  much  more 
effectual  mode  of  preventing  contraband  dealing,  than  costoins: 
and  therefore  smugglers  are  much  more  interested  in  abetting 
the  unpopularity  to  which  it  is  liable  from  vulgar  and  inreterate 
prejudices.  From  all  these  causes,  every  scheme  for  extending 
the  excise  has  never  failed  to  excite  great  opposition  and  ta- 
mult  in  this  country.  Sir  Robert  Walpole'S  fasKms  scheme, 
firmly  as  be  was  established  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the 
great  whig  confederacy,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  place,  and  was 

"  See  Br.  Snuth's  Weahh  of  N«ttoiis. 

>  See  Blackstoue's  Commcnlarica,  b.  iv.  p.  281. 
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^igri  t»  be  iteadoned.    The  enmttjr  to  tte  excite  was;  ttiU   CBAP. 
endninMMd,  and  was  Ukely  to  exert  itself  with  redoabted  fu-      ^'' 


17  agaiiMl  e  akuster  olherwiee  so  iiapofMilar.  The  cider  tax 
in  ifeMf  afipean  to  bare  been  as  fair  and  equitable  as  any  that  ^^^* 
coiiU  bare  been  devised ;  it  merely  made  those  who  chose  to 
teg^  tfmneelYes  with  a  distilkMoa  ff«m  ap]rfes,  cootribote  to 
therteircDiie,  as  well  as  those  wbo  cbose  to  regale  themselves 
wilb  «  disiiUatioii  from  barley:  its  prudence,  however,  was 
auestispable.  Great  and  able  statesmen  will  not  be  deterred 
mm  fiaaa  of  natioaal  benefit^  by  the  misapprehension  of  po- 
|Milar  pti^Aces  and  ignorance;  because  they  know,  that 
iheogb  some  of  their  acts  may  incur  censure,  their  ^neral  mea* 
sorai  ai|d  conduct,  which  command  the  vensntion'  of  their 
coantfTmea,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  oceasionol  disatiprtK 
batioik  Bat  lord  Bate  must  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not 
ao  ohjcct  of  Veneration,  since  no  pains  were  spared  to  convince 
hioir  that  by  the  mafority  of  Englishmen  lmi>  was  regarded 
with  aMorrence  and  contempt ;  that  he  was  ^e  last  man  wbo 
cenld  everbear  popular  prejudice,  however  eouiid  the  argument 
adi^t  be  to  Jastify  bis  financial  measures.  It  was  therefore 
impolitic  in  £yim  to  propose,  and  still  more  unwise  inflexibly  to 
porone,  this  tax,  though  in  itself  unobjectionable.  He  however 
did  pareist  9  and,  strong  as  the  oppoeitton^  was  in  both  houses^ 
load  aad  violeat  as  the  clamours  were  throughout  the  kingdom, 
^  bill  passed  into  a  law.  la  pamphlets  and  pKeriodlesl  pabli* 
catioiu^  and  in  all  popular  meetiiiffs  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  were  entirely  directed  by  opposition,  this  act  was  repre* 
seated  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  formed  by  lord  Bute  for 

ennderii^  Bngland,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  Scotchman,*  and 
r  establishing  arbitrary  power. 

Wbiie  the  minister  was  by  nainbers  considered,  and  by  raa*Unexpect- 
n^  more  represented,  as  meditating   the  most  destructive  de-^d  re«ij^ 
8^09  t»be  effected  by  his  power,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  "^^^^^ 
as  soon  as  fab  finaaeisl  measures  were*  passed,  he  relinquished 

'  The  ablest  opponent  of  this  tax  was  Mr.  Pitt.  That  stateaman  denied 
the  general  position  of  ministers,  that  the  nation  was  exhausted.  There 
were  atiH  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  longer,  and  much  more  towards 
clearing  ofT  incambninces  on  the  peace.  As  we  were  necessarily  Involved 
is  aa  iOMBenae  delvt,  our  wisest  policy  In  Mieh  circumstances  would  be,  by 
fibersi  aad  comprehensive  pants  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  nation* 
al  inoome.  After  discusung  ;n  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  financial  scheme, 
he  came  to  the  cider  tax,  against  which  he  airected  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quenoe.  Mr.  Crrenville  in  answer  contended  that  it  was  unavoidable. 
Where  (aaid  he)  oan  we  lay  another  tax  of  equal  efficiency  i  does  Mr.  Pttt 
tell  ae  «hai«  ve  ean  lay  another  tax.  He  several  times  repeated,  **  Tell 
Bie  where  you  cas  liy  anether  tax?"  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  him  in  a  musical 
tone,  in  the  words  of  a  favourite  song, «« Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where?" 
Kr.  Gtenville  ever  after  retuned  the  denomination  c^^rentk  shepherd, 

^  See  Nordi  Briton,  Na.  43 ;  ChuichilFs  Poems ;  History  of  the  Minority ;      < 
and  odier  popukir  writings  of  the  time. 
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CHAP,   his  emploTttent,  ^  Having  (he  said)  restored  peace  to  the  wortf, 

V^l      *' performed   his  engagemeats,  and  established  a  cemiaciaii 

><'^''^  <*  so  stroDg  as  no  longer  to  need  his  aseistaace^  he  -w«al± 

1763.     u  QQ^  depart  to  the  donestic  and  literarj  rettresMOt  whioh  ha 

« loved." 

Few  ministers  have  beea  oiore  generally  hated  ftan  lovd 
Bute  was  bj  the  English  nation;  yet^if  weeslimale  hk«c«ii- 
duct  from  racta»  without  being  influenced  by  local  or  tea^nra^ 
ry  prejudices*  we  can  by  no  means  find  joet  groonds  for  the  «di* 
itm  which  be  incurred.  It  is  true*  an  irapwrtial  reviewer  can 
find  nothing  in  his  political  character  to  justify  the  jpraisea  of 
some  of  his  supporters,  but  still  less  will  be  feaad  to  justify  the 
obloauy  of  many  of  his  satirists.  As  a  war  minister,  theng^ 
his  plans  discovered  little  of  original  Keatas,  and  nataraliv  pre- 
ceeaed  from  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  the  ffea€raf  state 
of  our  resouices,  the  conquests  achieved,  and  the  dispoBitioo  of 
our  fleets  and  i^ies»  yet  they  were  judicious;  the  ageata  ajp- 
pointed  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  selected  with  dis- 
cernment, and  the  whole  result  was  successful.  His  desire  of 
peace,  after  so  long  and  burthensome  a  war,  was  laudable,  but 
perhaps  too  eagerly  manifested.  As  a  negotiator,  he  did  not 
procure  the  best  terms,  which,  from  our  superiority,  m^t  have 
Deep  obtained.  His  project  of  finance/  in  itself  anobjectioiiable, 
derived  its  impolicy  from  the  unpopularity  of  his  administra- 
tion. Ezposea  from  unfounded  prejudices  to  calumny,  he  de« 
served  and  earned  dislike  by  his  haughty  deportment.  The 
manners  which  custom  might  have  sanctioned  from  an  imperi* 
ous  chieftain  to  his  servile  retainers  in  a  remote  comer  oi  the 
island,  did  not  suit  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English  me« 
tropolis.  The  respectable  mediocrity  of  his  talenU  with  the 
soiuble  attainments,  and  his  decent  moral  character,  deserved 
an  esteem  which  his  manners  precluded.  Since  he  could  not, 
like  Pitt,  command  by  superior  genius,  he  ought,  like  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  have  conciliated  by  ai&ble  demeanour.  His 
partisans  have  praised  tlie  tenacity  of  lord  Bute  in  his  purpos- 
es ;  a  quality  which,  guided  by  wisdom  in  the  pursuit  of  right 
objects,  atid  combined  with  power  to  render  success  ultimately 
probable,  is  magnafiitnous  firmness ;  but  without  these  requi- 
sites, is  stubborn  obstinacy.  No  charge  has  been  more  fre« 
quently  made  a^inst  lord  Bute,  than  that  he  was  a  promoter  of 
.  arbitrary  principles  and  measures.  This  is  an  accusation  for 
which  its  supporters  could  find  no  groundsill  his  particular  acts; 
they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  establish  their  assertion  by  cir- 
cuitous arguments.  Lord  Bute  had  been  the  means  of  dispos- 
sessing the  whig  connexion  of  power,  and  had  given  Scotch- 
men appointments  which  were  formerly  held  by  the  friends  of 

*  His  loan  was  much  censured,  ss  sfiording  eztnvagant  temis  to  the 
lender,  and  bestowing  the  principal  shares  upon  Sootefamen.  This  charge 
however,  though  in  some  measure  true,  was  greatUy  exaggerated. 

/ 
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the  4«l:e  of  NewciBtle.    To  impartial  in?estigatlon,  however,    CHAP, 
it  ftppeara  evident  that  lord  Bute  merely  preferred  himself,  as  a      ^''* 
ninister,  1o  tiic  d«ke  of  Newcastle :  if  we  examine  his  particu-  Vi^^^^^^^^ 
kr  DMBinatioBS,  we  shall  find  that  he  neither  exalted  the  friends      ^^^* 
of  liberty  nor  despotism^  but  his  oum  friends, ;  It  would  proba* 
bir*have  tieen  better  fcr  this  country  nad  lord  Bute  never  been 
RRMBter;  Imt  all  the  evils  that  may  be  traced  to  that  period, 
did  net  neeesaarily  proceed  from  his  measures,  as  many  of  them 
iaweiCrsia  oiffDomstaiices  ikver  which  he  had  no  control.   Can* 
dkwr  CMie  rilow  that  the  compn^hensive  pHncipfe  on  which  his 
liiajestv  resolved  to  govern,  was  liberal  and  merttorioas,  thoagh 
paCrtotesa  may  reg^ret  that  he  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  first 
rhmirt     Tlie  admtaistration  of  lord  Bote  teaches  an  instruc- 
tive fctaaau,  that  ao  aiao  can  be  long  an   effectual  minister 
of  Am  cuantry,  who  will  not  occasionally  attend,  not  only  to 
the  wtll-foaaifeJ  judgment,  but  also  to  the  prejudice?*  of  Eut 
gtishases. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

GecTf^t  GrenTiJle  prime  miiiitter.— VMent  irritiiiM.*^N«irth  Mton.-^ 
John  Wilke»-^4iift  cliincter^»PRioMdiQfB^;»inst1iiaiw---Oul07^ 
nuniiten^— WUkes  engroises  the  chief  atten^n  of  the  puUic-^lleeti^ 
of  parliament.— Animiidvemona  on  Mr.  Wilkes— be  is  expelled  the  com* 
mons — in  the  lords  charg^  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  with  an  impious 
and  immoral  libel— withdraws  into  Prance  to  avoid  pro6eciitton--^OQt« 
kwed.— His  cause  contbiiies  popviar.-^PfejiKiioes  agaiatl  Seotdunen.^^ 
ChufchiU'b  sMtifcsd  Qpestiqii  on  the  legality  ol  general  waitsnts."- 
Waved  by  a  ministerial  majority. — Mr.  Grenville's  character  and  schemes 
of  finance.— His  measures  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling— be  inti. 
mates  a  project  of  taxing  America. — Marriage  of  the  prince  of  ]lruns> 
wick  to  the  princess  Aagitsta  of  England^ — Prince  Prederick,  tke  king's 
second  soni  appointed  biahop  of  Oanaborg.  Bewion  liaes.— Affairs  of 
Eoropcf— France  ezperienees  the  effects  of  her  impolitic  warSd— Pecu* 
niaiy  embarraasments  and  refractoty  parliaments. — Be|^nning  spirit  of 
liber^.— Austria.— Prussia. — Cathanne  of  Russia. — Election  of  the  king 
of  Poland.— Joseph,  heir  of  Austria,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans.— Ame> 
rican  colonies. — Effect  of  the  minister's  ntimation  in  the  oolonieSiF— 
Meeting  of  parliament— The  nunister's  plan  for  levyii^  stamp  duties 
on  America— important  debates  in  pariiament  thereon— opposed  on  two 
grounds,  right  and  expediency — represented  as  a  dangerous  innovation 
against  beneficial  experience — passed  into  a  law.- Stamp  act,  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  histoiy. — ^Perment  in  the  colonies.— Massacfaiisetts'  Bay 
takes  the  lead  in  opposition,  and  histigates  conoeited  fesistanoe.--^kn- 
nexation  of  the  lale  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.— Indispostion 
of  the  king.— Bill  for  a  regency  in  case  of  a  minority.— Ministers  lose 
the  favour  of  the  court— are  dismissed  from  administration. 

CHAP.  ON  the  resignation  of  lord  Bate,  the  honourable  Greorgce 

^'      Grenville,  brother  of  earl  Temple,  became  prime  minister ;  lords 
^•^^^'^^^^  Egremont  and  Halifax  continued  secretaries)  of  state ;  and  the 
1753.     eari  of  Sandwich  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in 
v?llcD^"«  the  room  of  Mr.  Grenville.    As  the  present  ministers  were  all 
^j^£^  intimately  connected  with  lord  Bate,  it  was  believed  that  his 
influence  continued  to  predominate,  and  that  his  maxims  were 
still  adopted.    Party  ra^  increased  in  virulence,  and  the  press 
teemed  with  invective.  I)oring  the  administration  of  lord  Bute. 
government  had  appeared  totally  indifferent  to  these  attacks  ; 
but  an  essay  published  a  few  days  after  his  retirement,  changed 
its  plan.    One  of  the  most  abusive  assailants  of  the  late  mini- 
ster had  been  the  North  Briton,  which  was  begun  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  being  continued  periodically,  had,  at  the  re- 
signation of  lord  Bute,  sent  forty-four  numbers  into  the  world  ; 
and  to  this  work,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  occasioaal 
•   contributor. 
.Tohn  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Aylesbury^  was  a  bmui  of  ready 

Wilkes,     ingenuity,  versatile  talents,  taste,  and  classical  emdition  i  he 
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WAS  ifiiliiigttitbed  for  wit  and  pleaMiitry,  and  sanptsied  moftt   CHAP^ 
men  as  an  entertaining  and  engaging  companion.    He  was  not,    J^' 
Jiowever,  eminent  as  a  senator  or  a  iawgi?er ;  he  was  extremely  ^^"^^"^^ 
dissipnied ;  as  indifieftnt  to  relicion  as  to  niorals»  and  to  his  pe-    ^'^^»  , 
cnnitfj  circumstances  as  to  eiSier.^     Prodigality  had  mined 
his  fortane,  and  profligacy  his  character.    Bankrupt  in  circum- 
stances and  repatation,  he  had  applied  to  lord  Bute  to  extricate 
him  from  Ins  nifficnlties.    His  character  was  so  notorious,  that 
a  steteaanm  who  regarded  religion  and  morality  could  not  pa* 
tfoniaselmtt,  though  he  might  have  easUy  rendered  him  a  tool* 
Wilfces  in  retenge,  became  a  flaming  ]>atriot»  inveijihed  i^iost 
the  attacks  upon  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  against  the  un« 
priDCipJed  wickedness  of  the  rulers ;  and  the  North  Briton  was  TheNorth 
ene  or  the  chief  vehicles  of  his  animadversions.    The  observe-  Briton. 
tions  and  argnments  in  this  work  were  merely  deelamatery  in- 
vectives, and  the  echoes  of  volear  prejudices,  which  nothbg 
bat  popular  prepossession  could  have  presorted  from  contempt. 
That  idmae  which  preceding  North  britons  had  poured  out 
a^iist  lord  Bute  and  Scotchmen,  No.  45,  had  the  audacitv  to 
direct  with  increased  scumlity  asiiinst  the  sovereign.      The 
matter  was  false  and  absurd ;  the  language  used  by  a  subject 
to  a  soverdgn,  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  a  gentleman : 
the  wickedaess  of  the  iatention,  and  insolence  of  &e  address, 
deserved  detestation ;  but  the  frothy  feebleness  of  the  execu- 
tion ought  to  have  overwhelmed  that  sentiment  in  contemptuous 
neglect.    The  course  which  ministry  pursued,  gave  a  conse- 
quence both  to  the  paper  and  its  author  which  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  %ither  would  never  have  attained.     On  the  dSd  of  No.  45. 
April  1763,  this  number  was  published,  and  it  was  no  sooner 
perused  by  ministry,  than  a  council  was  called,  and  an  immedi- 
ate prosecution  proposed.     The  chief  justice  Mansfield  de- 
dared  his  disapprobation  of  that  mode  of  procedure :  *'  I  am, 
'*  (he  said)  deciaedly  against  the  prosecution :  his  consequence 
**  will  die  awav  if  you  let  him  alone ;  but  by  public  notice  of 
**  him,  you  will  increase  that  consequence ;  which  is  the  very 
"  thing  he  covets,  and  keeps  in  full  view."    The  contrary  opi- 
nion, however,  prevailed;  and  on  the  £6th,  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  seizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  North 
Briton,  No.  45^    By  the  law,  a  general  warrant  to  apprehend  all  Wilkes  is 
persom  suspected,  without  specially  naming  or  describins  any  fPP^'. 
person,  was  ill^l,  and,  to  use  Blackstone's  words,  "void  for  its  *'*"^*" ' 
"  naoeirtaioty ;  Hir  it  is  the  duty  of  the  maoistratb,  and  ought 
"  not  to  be  left  to  the  ajficer^  to  judge  of  the  ^ound  of  suspi- 
*'ciim»^^    But  this  mode  of  procedure,  though  it  was  inconsis- 

*  Tlie  cbaocter  of  Mr.  WUkes  is  aocamtely,  justiv,  and  severely  drawn, 
in  »  celebrated  poblicatioii  oC  those  times,  entitled,  the  Adventures  of  a 
fhiines,  roL  iv, 

^  Bbd^stone's  Comnientariefl^  book  iv.  p.  291.  Judge  Blackstone,  in  a 
■ote  opOB  this  places  ezniains  how  such  a  proceediiMp,  though  actually  ille- 
gal, came  to  .1^  reckoned  justifiable.  **  A  practice  had  obtained  (he  says)  in 
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CffAP*   tent  ffHk  writtui  faiw«  hlMl  all  the  suietmm  which  it  amU  de« 

J^     rlf«  fimm  preeedeit.    It  had  been  eaed  erer  aiiioe  the  rerohi- 

^t^^^^^  tuiB)  and  br  the  aueaettive  whig  admiaktratiena  fram  that  time, 

^^^'     haid  ttever  befoi^e  beee  €alled  arbitFary,  and  indeed  waa  aotbtog; 

bat  aa  trrapriaritj.    Mr.  Wilhea  remed  to  comply  widi  the 

waiiiiiiit,tNit  waa«t  last  eosfielled  to  aocoanfmsy  the  measea* 

Cto  the 'secretary  of  alate's  office  ;  he  was  comnittad  to  tlie 
rer,  Ria  fuirKAS  wbrr  asie£ih  and  admisaioD  to  lum  was 
It^'*^^    atrictiy  prohibitod,  aatil  a  motion  was  made  in  the  conrt  of  com* 
sieied.      ^^  vj^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  habeaa^orpas ;  by  Tirtne  of  whieh,  on 
the  Sd  of  May,  be  was  brought  iato  WcMlminstei^aH.    That 
they  might  have  time  to  form  an  opinion  apon  so  important  a 
ease,  the  jadgea  deferred  decision  till:  the  oth,  on  which  iday  the 
lord  drier  justice  Pratt  delivered  an  opinion  that  did  not,  as  is 
eommottiy  alleged,  declare  general  warrants  to  be  fllegaU  bat 
the  warrant  in  question  to  be  void^,  on  a  apecific  groirad,  tkg 
pfiviiege  tf  parUomgni.    Members  6(  the  legialatare  are  ex- 
empted from  arreat,  except  in  three  cases,  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace ;  and  as  neither  of  these  applied  to  ti^  charge 
He  18  dis-  a^nst  Mr.  wHtes,  he  was  released  bjr  the  ceart.    This  libera- 
ciurged    tion,  on  acconnt  of  parlkmentary  privilege,  was  by  the  popiihr 
^™^J"  party  construed  to  be  a  victory  gained  by  an  oppreaaed  iiidivi« 
^*™*      dial  over  ata  arbitrary  government,  wishing  to  ertiah  oowstitB- 
tional  liberty.    The  day  before  his  reteaie,  in  oonsaqneflee  of 
an  order  from  th^  secretary  of  state  to  ead  Temple,  Wd-Keo* 
tenant  of  Bocldnghamahfue,  he  was  discharged  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  coatity ;  and  the  attomey^eweral 
was  directed  to  commence  a  prosecution  aninet  hitb  ftrir  a  Hiet.^ 
Mr.  Wiltes  not  only  refused  to  answer  the  inferaiation  wfaidi 


tbe  BoeMiuj^  ofliee,  everdnee^d  lettoiatioa,  gaoatwled  oa  t 
m  tbe  ftcu  ifn  repMrng  the  peesB,  of  issemf  geneial  warrants  to  tsbe  up 
^without  naming  any  person  in  particuhtr)  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  such  obscene  and  seaitious  libels  as  were  particulariy  si>ec]iied 
in  the  warrant.  When  those  acts  expired  in  1694,  the  same  practice  was 
inadvertently  continued  In  every  reign,  and  under  every  ■dnrinjetration 
(except  the  last  fimr  years  of  quean  Aniie,]^  down  totbe  jisKt  17C3  9  wnco, 
■uoha  waiTfint  being  issued  to  apprehend  toe  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers, of  a  certain  seditious  libel,  its  validity  was  disputed;  and  the  wai^* 
rant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  court  of  king's  bench  to  be  void,  in  the 
case  of  Money,  v.  Leach." 

«  Lord  Temple  having  sapported  Mr.  Wilkes  in  eombattinr  the  pmae- 
outiotis  carried  on  at  Uie  instanee  ef  ninistefs*  his  lonlship  allodia  oifici* 
ally  announcanff  the  dismissal  of  Ur.  Wilkes  from  the  .militia,  cmressed 
regret  for  the  loss  sustained  hf  the  county  from  this  resolution.  Toe  con- 
duct of  lord  Temple  was  so  disagreeable  to  his  majesty's  connsellors,  in- 
cluding his  lordship's  own  brother  Mr.  GrenviHe,  that  be  was  diseharged 
from^e  lofd-heotensmcy  of  Buoktnghamahire.  His  lordsldp  eantinned  to 
-support  Wilkes ;  but  it  was  endentfy  on  sccount  of  his  pofatiad  prasece- 
tien,  and  not  fiofls  an  approbation  of  his  private  conduct  and  diaracter. 
Bee  Uistoty  of  the  Mlnoricy ;  Universal  and  Geotkman^s  Magadnes  lor 
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the  h(#  oBter  iled,  b«t  on  the  otiier  hand  hnm^  n  ae&m   CBAPk 
against  Mr.  Woo4» mder  seerettry  of  state,  for  8e»iiM|  Us  fft-     J^^. 
pers,  and  pracnmda  verdit,  with  a  thousand  povnds  iwaa^^^^'^^^^'^ 
ges,  a&d  Ml  oosis  of  suit    He  also  ovrnm^ficod.  »  pesocss    ^^^ 
miBst -loid  Balifaz,  which,  howeiFer,  sobsequent  oocemnceo 
abated*  The  ppscoediogs  reiadf  e  to  Mr.  WiUtes  dnring  the  jmr  popokr 
176S»  ^ecupied  the  -principal  attentkn  of  the  whole  nai^oo.  entbuii- 
The  popular  paHy  represented,  hian  as  the  chsaupion  of  Hbttrty^^"^"'' 
and  the  «b|ect'  of  perseoalioo  on  accottat  of  nis  paitiiotisin4 
Anti»*aMiristerial  writers  diveeted  their  efforts  aliKOSIexclosiTeljr 
to  the  piVMosiif  WilfceB^  and  the  abuse  of  his  proaeculors.  Kveiy 
publiicatioe»  of  wfaiob  he  waa  the  aub|ect;  was  read  with  ailonish* 
wg  aTiditj«    Not  the  pomilace  merely,  but  ssen  of  real  talents 
era  firteew  AoHKh  d^gr  detested  his  proSigacj*  considecoiff  the 
freedom  of  SBgJBshnen  as  violated  in  his  person*  aasodated  thtf 
idea  of  .Wo.xna  and  LinBirr. 

Wilkos  was  not  slow  in  availii^  himself  of  the  popular  opi« 
nion  in  bis  favopr.  He  set  up  a  printing  (wsss,  and  pobli^ed 
the proeeedings^  amunst  him  at  one  guinea  a  copy;  by  the  ex* 
traaraianrv  side  o?  which*  he  procured  a  decree  of  affluence  to 
which  be  nad  been  long  unaccustomed*  and  a  d(^;ree  of  inq»or* 
tance. which  he  could  never  otherwise  have  established.  Finallj* 
he  eaip^efleed  his  resohitisn  of  aukkig  the  proceedings  against 
him  a  sul^ect  of  formal  c^WEiplaint  in  parliament. 

The  aiuislers  who  now  conducted  public  affairs  were  want-  State  of 
isfSi  if  oot.io  talents*  at  least  in  influence  and  estimation^  Their  themiois' 
sappoaed  dqiendence  prevented  both  respect  and  popularity  $^* 
and  the  psoceedings  amnst  Mr.  Wilk^  which  were  presumed 
to  oiigiiiiite  with  lord  Bute*  rendered  his  conceived  tools  hate- 
ful as  n  body*  however  meritorioui  some  of  the  members  were 
iodividaally  accounted.  George  Orenville*  a  man  of  sound  un<' 
dttslendatte*  with  a  ies<dote  heMt^and  fair  and  unimpeaehed  in- 
t^pri^^  had  beeo*  durin|^  the  greater  part  of  his  poUic  life^  the 
fnend  and  partisan  of  his  brother-in4aw  Mr.  Pitt ;  and*  though 
deservine  of  respect  and  influence  on  his  own  account,  had 
been  inckbted  for  actual  consideration  to  his  connexion  with 
that  illustrioos  character.  His  pewoaal  importance  was  by  no 
means  aiifficient  to  give  strei^  and  stability  to  a  politicat  party* 
espedallv  to  an  administratipn  bavins  such  formidable  oppo- 
nents. Of  his  colleagues  in  dBKce,  lord  Egremont*  by  his  abdi- 
ties*  experience,  and  reputation*  possessed  the  greatest  weight. 
Of  thie  ntatesnmn's  assistance*  be*  on  the  21st  of  August*  was 
deprtwed  hj  death;  and  the  cabinet  was  now  reckmied  extremely 
feM&  «nd  inefficient 

The  clgect  of  the  king  uni&rmly  was,  to  employ  political  Overtures 
abilUj  and  virtue  in  die  gov^rnm^ot  of  the  nation*  without  talfr.Pin. 
r^rd  to  party.     The  fint  statesman  of  the  kingdom  had 
withdrawn  from  the  calrinet;  and  to  recall  his  roost  effieaciotts 
talents  into  die  executive  service  of  his  country,  was  the  tienig* 
nant  wisK'of  our  sovereign.    He  accordingly  n^ade  application 

Vol..  I.  rir 
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tlO  UBiPCttV  OP  TiiS 

CBAF«  to  Mr.  PHt,  and  Ha  intdrriew  toA  ptaust  6a  the  STth  of  Am^, 
^^  The  pttriot  Mn^  odnsolted  tttpeethig  mewores  Md  mco^ 
^^"^^"^^  deKt^red  hm  opiniMV  fireely  And  etplkitlj ;  thai  in  th^  circvtD- 
^^*  tteneM  and  opiniMM  of  the  thhe9»  it  vfmM  be  dtpediest  fur 
the  htranoic^  of  peblie  eontdetice,  to  restore  the  great  whic 
faniHiet  to  a  certain  dhare  of  that  pewer  ttam  which  they  had 
been  recently  driven,  and  their  dejmiration  of  which  had  caas- 
ed  each  alarme  in  the  eouiitry.  Hie  king  did  n»t  object  to 
those  (general  propositionsi  and  appotated  Mr.  Pitt  ie  a  secMd 
tntemew  ott  the  39th,  to  eater  ist»  partioalar  arvaogeflMlits. 
On  the  interrening  day,  Mt.  PHt  confefred  with  me  -chief 
whig  leaders,  and  Ms  own  poKtical  friends^  eoacemity  the 
persons  who  shoold  consttfate  ^e  Mw  oiiiiaet*  and  a  |ilaii  was 
formed.  The  day  following,  he  latet  the  kiog  at  tht  appehilod 
hoar,  and  laid  before  him  the  names  of  his  pMKMd  esadju> 
tors.  His  majesty,  desirous  of  the.serfioea  er  Mr.  Att  ift* 
dividially,  was  willing  to  adaiU  in  eoa|uiictioii  with  hiip  oeriain 
aiembers  of  the  whig  pirty;  bat,  tins  to  th«  jMiey  with 
which  he  had  set  oot^  would  not  surretider  tbe  whole  direction 
of  his  ailkirs  to  a  cdmhioatiofi ;  he  therefore  preposad  a  Man 
which  should,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  SoMie  of  those  whom 
he  recomiaended,  eitend  to  etbet«.  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have 
sdhered  to  his  first  epinien,  ai»d  the  king  to  hav«  peHMPrered 
in  his  determioatiesp  not  to  yield  te  so  exolosite  a  system  of 
admiaistratioa.  The  confereno#  brek«  oflr,<  and  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends  did  not  become  a  part  of  tbe  Miaistry.  Havm^ 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  procsrs  the  toinislerial  services  or 
Mn  Pttt  on  admissible  terms,  his  ma}esHr  bestowed  a  coosidem* 
Ue  share  of  power  on  the  duke  of  Mdferd  and  his  pttrtl- 
sans»  Riakina  the  duke  himself  president  of  the  conineiK  'Ilie 
accession  M  the  nameiwas  cunneilona  of  the  Bedfoid  fo- 
mily  gave  Mr.  Orentills  an  assutaiice  4f  a  parlkmetttary 
majority,  which  enabled  mlalsters  t#  carrf  their  projects  ioto 
execntloh. 
Meeting  The  soKston  opeifed  in  November.  His  majfjsty  havitir  ia 
mJm  ^^^  ^f^^^  exhorted  parliament  to  ciiltitate  «ie  blessings  of 
peace,  to  improre  the  acqaisitiono  which  they  had  made»  to 
ext^d  th«  commerce,  increase  the  itatenae,  attd  redoca  the 
debt  of  the  coaatry ;  in  the  close,  he  strooglt  inculcated  tlie 
necessity  of  domestic  ooioni  add  the  repression  of  litentlotis- 
Hess.  Before  the  speech  could  be  taken  into  coftstderataon, 
the  mtnister  delivered  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  foUowing 
efecti  ^That  hts  mi^sty  having  been  Inforroed  that  John 
•*  Wilkes,  esq.  a  member  of  that  house.  Was  the  author  of  a 
^  most  seditious  and  dangerous  liber,  he  had  caused  the  said 
'   ^  John  Wilkes,  esq.  to  be  appteheaded  and  secured,  in  order 

■  Various  reports  were  disscrtimftted  conceming  this  negotiation.  Thr 
decmnenu  on  which  it;ehiefly  rests,  is  the  letter  of  Ind  Hardvicke  to  his 
Ma  lord  Rojrston,  ifterwtrds  fmUished 
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'  ittg  been  iisciumfl  oat  of  custoily  by  the  cMUt  of  ooohmoo 
>  ptoM»  OB  OGCottiit  of  his  priviiage  as  a  loomhrr  of  that  hoaae, 
^  aftd  haviaf  aaaee  nfased  to  aaswer  to  .an  ioforioatioo  filed  ^^* 
*  afBMSt  hiai  hr  ihe  attaney-fooeral,  his  sMJosU,  desirous  to 
^  shoir  all  psaaMa  attettiioii  to  (he  nivtlcfes  ot  die  house  of 
'  oosMsoos*  and  at  the  saoie  time  aoHoitpoo  aoI  to  soier  the 
pshlic  jaaliceof  the  kio^^dsai  io  be  eloded,  had  chosen  to  direct 
\  said  ¥td,  and  also  copies  of  the  < 


•*  the  said  ¥td,  and  also  copies  of  the  eDsminations  upon  which 
«  Ur.  WMhea  ma  opprsheaded  and  aecared,  to  be  laid  before 
^tbeiB.'' 

The  ^pemuad  which  adminiolration  took  ia  sapporting  the 
ptorosdings  valatiag  to  Mr.  Wilkes  waa,  a  propoaitioB  to  con* 
soff^  -a  work  as  faisob  sc80dale«s»  and  seditionSt  the  merits  of 
whisk  wciw  astoally  befiwa  a  court  of  justice ;  aod  that  verjr 
dar  Mr.  0ocn?ille  piopaoed  the  foHowing  fosoiation :  **  That 
f  the  ftfBT  oatitlad  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  is  a  fiOse,  scan* 
**  didowa,  aad  aaditioos  libel  against  his  aiaiesty  and  both  hoases 
«  of  pariiaaioat»  aiaaifestlj  tsndiag  to  atienaie  the  affections 
<«  of  the  peeple  fsom  his  mttesty^  to  ondidraw  them  from  their 
«  ebedieaco  to  the  laws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traitoiioua  iasur* 
« reGtifiiu^'  In  sapporting  this  motion,  the  friends  of  minis- 
ters mqmtiatod  on  the  aatare  and  mischievous  t^adenc^  of 
seditious  libels,  demonstrated  the  calamnioas  falsehoods  of  the 
wark  in  qoestioft,  contended  that  thej  were  fitted  to  estrange 
the  affections  of  the  oeople  finun  the  king  aod  legislature,  and 
that  thcvefere  the  aotW  deserved  the  strongset  maiks  of  cen* 
Bttie  that  coidd  be  passed  by  the  house.  Opposition  endea'voor* 
iag  to  esteaaate  ^  ofence  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  contended,  that  he 
hM  bee»  alroadj  treated  with  such  iUci^ity  and  harshness  as 
amouited  to  pofseciitioa ;  thst  the  decisions  of  the  court  had  al« 
readj  dbown  his  tesatment  to  have,  been  oppressive ;  and  that 
his  olBfcoae>  whatever  micht  be  its  nature  oriieittoosness  was  new 
hefore  the  judicatare  of  his  country,  whose  judgment  it  did  not 
hcemse  absanoh  of  the  legislatuie  either  to  aaticipato  or  to  in* 
fiaeoce  bjr  intoifesence. 

Tlia  raaotation  was  carried  bj  a^reat  majority ;  and  imme*  Proceed- 
diatalT  sifter  it  waa  resolved,  that  No.  45,  of  the  North  Briton  ing* 
ihooiil  tobumed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman;  and  %^ 
the  lomia,  in  aceafefonce,  agreed  to  the  residtttion,  and  to  the  ^*^^^* 
sentence.    On  the  d6th  of  November  both   houses  joined  ia 
an  addraas,  ox|MWSsiag  their  indignation  at  the  contomely  with 
wbieh   his  msjosty  was  treated  in  the  libel,  and  at  the  outrage 
which  iMid  been   elered   to  eirery  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  aaxt  ^aestioB  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  the  eitent  of 
psrliamentory  privily.    Ministry  moved,  that  tke  fmviU^  of 
jmtiiam^d  doss  net  eaieud  to  sediiioMs  libeU.   Opposition  arp;u- 
ed,  that  many  aitthorities  in  law,  particularly  the  late  decision 
in  the  coart  ofi  coQinuiji  pleas*  establisbed  the  ej^teasioa  of  par- 
iismentary  privilege  to  ererj  case,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
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CHAP*  breach  of  the  peace.    Mr.  Pitt  declared  hia  dihorreace  of  ihe 
\    f^    V^P^^  ^  question  to  be  as  ^rei|t  as  any  man'Si  "  bat,  (said  he) 

^^^'^^^  «  let  the  author  be  {Nioished  in  dne  course  of  law,  according  to 
ir^»     a  the  amount  of  his  cuilt    Do  not  let  us  sacrifice  the  jirivilcges 
«  of  parliament,  and  subject  ever^  man  to  the  danger  of  impri- 
**  sonment  who  may  happen  to  write  against  ministry.    A  mem* 
**b&c  of  p^liament  possesses  the  privilege  claimed  bj  Mr. 
'*  Wilkes,  and  admitted  by  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  but  if 
**  an  offender' wished  to  shelter  himself  under  his  privileges,  the 
«^  house,  from  its  regard  to  justice,  would  deliver  him  up  to  pro- 
*<  secution."    The  niends  of  ministry,  in  reply  to  the  amimeat; 
from  l^;al  authorities  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  libel  was  a 
much  more  hurtful  offence  than  what  are  usiiall  v  called  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  even  than  several  species  of  feiony.    The  pri- 
vilege of  parliament  was  intended  mereljjr  to  prevent  a  mem- 
ber from  bein^  distracted  in  his  attention  to  national  butl* 
ness,  by  litigations  concerning  his  private  property,  but  not  to 
prove  a  protection  for  crimes.    Hie  resolution,  after  undergoing 
a  very  violent  contest,  was  passed,  and  carried  also  in  the  house 
of  lords.    During  these  proceedings,  a  personal  altercation  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  member  for  Camelibrd,  pro- 
duced a  duel,  in  which  Mn  Wilkes  was  wounded ;  and  the 
hfluse  delayed  farther  proceedings  until  he  diould  be  aUe  to  at- 
tend. 
irjMv         In  the  Christmas  vacation  he  retired  into  Franee.    On  the 
19th  ot  January  1764,  the  last  adjourned  day  for  farther  pro- 
ceedings against  him,   the  house  received   certtfieates   from 
French  sureeons,  that,  from  his  wound,  he  was  unablo  to  re- 
turn to  England ;  but,  conceiving  this  excuse  to  be  an  unfounded 
pretence,^  they  proceeded  with  his  case.    On  the  £dth  of  Janua- 
ry, it  was  proposed,  <'  That  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Ajlea- 
**  bury,  being  guUty  of  writing  and  publishing  the  North  Briton, 
'^  he  eipell^  this  house."    In  this  debate,  onporition  was  very 
moderate ;  the  evidence  was  so  unquestioname,  that  the  aioet 
patriotic  members  could  not  cooscientiouslj^  support  the  cause 
of  Wilkes.    Disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  ministry  as 
illegal  aiid  violent,  was  not  incompatible  with  a  thorou^  convic- 
tion of  the  wickedness  of  the  p^per  in  question,  and  the  «ofit-» 
ness  of  ths  author  to  hold  a  place  m  the  house  of  commons  ;  the 

He  is  ex-  question  was  thjsrefore  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  I^.  Wilkes 

pellecl  the  ^^g  expelled  the  house. 

.  Mouse.  jj^^  ^1^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  assetn- 

bly  of  the  commons,  he  undenirent  an  accusation  from  the 
peers.  He  had  written,*  and  privately  dispersed  a  book,  en- 
tiUedy  An  fissay  on  Woman,  being  a  burlesque  on  Pope^s  Essay 

•  -^lle  bad  nme  to  Paris  after  lus  wound ;  and  his  return  thence,  it 
fpprehended,  could  not  be  more  impracticable  than  his  journey  thither, 

•  I  am  aware  that  the  Essay  on  Woman  has  been  ascribed  to  a  different 
mi&m  \  M  fte  proof  then  fdduc^  afl&xed  it  9a  Mr.  Wilkes. 
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OD  Mul,  vaA  consbting  of  obscene  and  Masphemons  vMArr.   CHAP. 
To  tbb  prodvctioQ  he  had  subjoined  notes,  stated  in  the  titi«      ^^* 
page  to  be  whtten  by  bishop  Warbnrton,  so  eminent  for  learn-  ^^'^f^*'^ 
ing  and  virtue.    The  man  who  first  declared  his  abkorrefice'  of     1^^- 
such  an  offence  against  decenoj  and  pietj,  was  the  earl  of 
Sandmck.    His  lordship  had  recentlj  been  extremely  intimatci 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  had  at  the  very  time  thoroughly  establish- 
ed a  character,  of  which  holiness  and,  virtue  were  not  constitu- 
ents ;  but  he  was  extremely  active  in  procuring  evidence  to  fix 
this  publication  upon  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order  to  bring  to  condign 
iiuiuahaBeDt  the  violater  of  morality  and  religion.*    His  own 
habits  of  intercourse,'  and  sources  of  information,  peculiarly 
fitting  his  lordship  for  bringing  sueh  flagitiousness  to  light,  he 
procured  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  complained  of  it  in  the  house 
of  peers,  as  a  iagrant  outrage  against  the  most  sacred  duties 
both  to  God  and  man.    The  peers,  on  the  slightest  inspection, 
saw  that  it  was  an  infamous  performance;  and,  in  the  attack 
upon  the  renerable,  excellent,  and  illustrious  prelate,  an  evident 
breach  of  die  privileges  of  the  lords;  they  therefore  addressed 
his  majosty  to  give  directions  for  prosecutit^  the  author.    He 
was  acoordinf^y  indicted  for  Uasphemy,  while  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  libel  were  pending ;  andf,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
tried  before  li»d  Mansfield,  fur  republishing  the  North  Briton, 
with  notes ;  and  on  the  same  day,  for  printing  and  publishing 
the  Ssaay  on  Woman.    Not  returning  to  receive  sentence,  he  Retirai 
was  outlawed ;  the  suits  carried  on  a^tinst  the  two  secretaries  into  exile. 
of  coorae  abated ;  and  Wilkes  himself  might  have  been  forgot* 
ten,  if  another  ministry  had  not  rekindled  the  popular  flame. 

The  votaries  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  endeavoured  to  make 
every  fiact  and  case  bend  to  their  theory.  The  people  still  con- 
sidered Bate  as  the  real  director  of  affairs,  and  imputed  to  his 
arbitrary  principles  the  acts  of  the  Grenville  administration, 
which  they  represented  as  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical.  If 
considered  impartially,  the  arrest  by  general  warrant  is  found 
to  be  a  mere  adoption  by  this  ministry,  of  the  mode  followcfd 
bv  all  ministries  since  the  revolution.  From  such  a  procedure, 
thetefoce,  do  inference  can  be  justly  drawn  that  their  intentions 
were  tyraanical ;  4mt  their  conduct  was  certainly  iiTegular,  and 
was  also,  very  unnecessary.  If,  as  a  member  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subject  to  any  warrant  for  a  libel,  he  was  ame« 
nable  to  a  special  as  well  as  a  general  warrant.  To  have  ar- 
rested him  in  the  legal  way,  would  have  been  as  easy  and  expe- 


•  Tbc  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  appears  to  think  equal 
credit  doe  to  the  patriotic  commoner,  and  to  the  holy  peer.  **  Happy  (says 
lie)  is  it  for  this  nation,  that  God  hath  been  pleased  to  xaise  up  in^Mr. 
VVOkes  a  patriotic  defender  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  the  esH:  of 
Sandwich  so  zealous  a  defender  of  our  religion  and  morals.'* 

*  The  popoiar  writings  of  the  times  on  this  occasion,  ap|)fied  to  the  peer 
a  fictitious  chancer,  t&en  from  a  very  celebrated  perfbniiance. 
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(WAf.    dUi<m8  4ft  in  Oie  illvgnK    Mr.  WSket'ft  coiul»ct  in  tteell  was  t 

_^^     gross  vioUiioii  of  law.  but  to  its  cogamnce  the  eoarts  of  lav 

^^^^^^  woro  fiiUy  caipateot    Wbile  it  was  bafiNPe  these  trihoaals,  if, 

If^     did  BOt  apf«ar  censisteot  with  either  the  justice  of  (he  laiaiister 

te  propose,  er  ef  par liameot  to  adept*  measiirea  that  BMghl  tead 

lo  a  prejodicaliefi  of  the  case.    Codvietieii  mast  have  easiied 

OB  sBeh  crinhiaUtj,  established  hy  iodubitaMe  proeb ;  aad  the 

hoQse  ioight  have  then  proceeded  with-  mueh  greatn'  propriety 

to  censars  er  piwsh  the  author.    The  ianparliai   faistemo* 

lhoi{gh  he  fiad  m  the  preseoators  ef  Wilkes  no  deoigaa  er  intea* 

tioBs  hostile  to  censtitutionai  libertj«  imist  perceive,  that  a  C0n«> 

sideraUe  part  of  tiieir  condoet  mm  totally  ineoBaisteet  with 

prudence,  with  the  stability  of  their  ewo  power,  and  with  the 

tniiM)uiUity  at  ^overMaeot.     Wilkes  had  before  beea  little 

kaowD,  except  &  his  profligacy  i  the  miaisters  raised  htm  to 

MBiueoce ;  oiscontent  was  before  tery  great,  and  the  proceed* 

iBgs  agaiBst  hi«i  laade  it  spread  wi&  acoeterated  raaidity. 

Though  not  justly  deeoied  tjrranoiqal,  the  prosecntiflii  of  Wiikea 

by  the  Grenvilie  admiiuslritieB,  was  uBwise  at  the  time,  and  in* 

jurious  in  its  eooseauencea. 

Question       Though  Mr.  Wilkes  was  kisAself  i^ttred  from  the  poUtical 

^onccm-    stage,  questions  resulting  from  his  ease  oontinued  to  occviigr 

T^wtf^  parliament,  and  te  aeitate  the  public  mind.    Membara  of  ufp^ 

lants.  '     pesitioei  now  proposed  tiie  question  of  general  warrants  in  as 

abstract  form,  merely  as  a  psint  of  eenstilutioBal  law,  wttbont 

seeming  to  invelve  in  it  any  particular  case.    On  the  14tb  of 

February,  air  William  Meredith  mof  ed  a  resohition,  statinf , 

''that  a  general  urairant  for  an>rehendiiig  aad  setting   Im 

"authors,  printers,  and  pnUiahers  of  a  8CNlitio«s  libel,  together 

**  With  their  papers,  is  net  warranted  by  law."    Ministry  con*' 

ducted  tliemselves  with  great  dexterity  conoernki|;  this  question  ; 

for  they  kept  a(oof  fimn  tiie  poaitioB  itself,  and  did  not  soppoK 

the  legality  of  such  warrants.  **  The  house  of  commons,'*  they 

said,  •<  being  enly  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  legislatnre, 

^  eanm>t  dedare  law  leoislatively ;  and  not  bma^  a  court  of 

*«judicaluffe,  oannot  declare  it  judidaUy;  the  asaumptioB  of 

"  such  a  power  would  introduce  confusion  into  the  courta  of 

« law.    Tne  judges  considered  themselves  as  to  be  gaided  only 

Ar|ru.       <*bv  the  whole  legislature.    If  the  eommons  were  to  declare 

mentB  for  <«  ^e  law,  their  dedarations  might  be  difbrent  firom  what  the 

them ;       u  jj^f  Qg  unit  parliament  had  pronounced.    In  the  present  case»  it 

<*  would  produee  not  only  general  confusion,  but  particular  in* 

*' justice.    There  was  a  bill  of  exemptions  depending  before 

*«  the  ordinary  iudges,  on  the  alleged  illegality  of  general  war- 

^ rants;  and  tne  proposed  resolution  would  an  a  great  degree 

"prejudge  the  cause.    It  would  condemn  men  who  acted  upon 

''th^  most  numerous  precedents,  and  of  the  best  times;  mat 

«*  whose  known  characters,  and  the  tenor  of  whose  conduct. 

'*  had  secured  them  from  every  suspicion  of  an  ill  intention  to 

**  liberty.    Though  the  words  4ft  the  resoLation  saLtended  ooljr 
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<*te  Uie  ^ate  cf  libel  yet  the  tpirlt  of  it  wevkl  m>ty  to  all  <3felAI»i 
''ctMs  niMrtMeter.    Siicll  wannnts  had  ofteti  be«<i  productive     £^^ 
<'or  tike  gteateat  gMd,  and  had  nipped  in  the  Iwd  the  Mieet  "^^T^^ 
•*dftttMiwa  coaepiimciet.     If  general  waminta  are  flIegaU    ^'^* 
«nwnrt  the  dettrAiinatlon  of  the  cearts^  if  the  deeiaiOfiB  ef 
«« the  Gonrta  are  not  aatiaf«rtory»  declaim  tiie  law  by  aet  of  pa^^ 
«  tiamttit'^ 

The  attpportera  of  the  motion  atpied  on  the  ille^Hty  and  9pim 
eppraaaive  tendency  of  the  process  by  a  general  wairant.  Such  tnem. 
a  mode  left  a  diacretienary  power  over  the  liberty  of  the  aub^ 
jeck  9  net  only  to  ma^trates,  whoae  knewledgie,  wiadoaii,  and 
raloe  of  their  reputatien,  might  moderate  the  exeition  of  th^^ 
attitrary  anthotity  $  but  to  the  inferior  oAcera  of  iuatice,  ofteii 
the  aioet  icAorant  and  profli^f e  of  mankind.  The  argument 
from  jireceamit  conld  ilot  Justify  what  was  contrary  to  law.  Ga^ 
sea»  it  Wae  admitted*  might  occor,  in  which  necessity  woold 
justify  general  warrants;  as  in  time  of  war  and  puldic  daft'' 
ger»  wun  issued  against  the  persons  and  interests  of  the  ene^ 
my»  they  might  he  requisite  for  the  presenrstion  of  the  coaotijf. 
Mr.  Pftt»  in  a  speech  on  the  subject^  acknowledged  that  he  had 
figBad  two  of  them  himself,  though  aware  Of  their  iUegaIit¥« 
hecanoe  he  would  risk  his  head  foi-  the  public  safttys  but  ilk 
the  case  of  a  libels  there  was  no  such  tteiiessity ;  every  pllr^ 
poee  of  puUit  juatice  might  be  folly  eMuned  by  the  teitula^ 
arooeaa  of  law.  The  house  of  commons  neithet-  pMeiided  to 
be  dm  whole  of  the  legislative  body,  nor  a  court  of  jadieature ; 
but  it  waa  their  undoubted  right,  confii^ed  by  clear  ahd  un« 
equtvocal  precedent,  to  censure  every  illegal  practice,  not  Aefe^ 
by  declaring  law,  but  admonishing  courts  of  justice  and  et« 
eculive  oamn  to  heep  withih  the  limits  of  law  as  ali'eady  es* 
tabiiahed. 

Miniateftn  proposed  an  ameiidment,  a^atlne  the  constant  ahd 
aacensiired  priN^iee  of  oflketa.  They  moved  that  the  question, 
so  aascndedy  should  be  adjourned  to  umt  day  four  months ;  that 
is,  should  be  aefeually  dismissed :  and  a  motkm  to  that  efltsct  waa 
6med  by  two  hundred  and  tUrty-four  against  two  hundred  ahd 
twenty.* 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  acts  of  admihistyation 
which  nppear  to  hate  resulted  from  dietf  united  coaitoelSr^'i^e 
now  Goaie  to  measures,  in  which  the  lead  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Hr.  Cren- 
Oreavilfe  himself,  beloi^ng  peculiarly  to  his  department,  and  v^; 


'  AmsAig  those  who  Toted  with  opposition  on  the  prsaent  occasion  wis 
aenenl  Conw«f,  wbo  wm  presently  sfter  disiiiiatfed  »om  the  comroMxl  of 
,ando'        -'  - ^. 


s  reguoem,  and  other  miUtsry  as  weH  Ss  ciril  employments.  This  act  was 
OTvereljr  oanmted  in  the  opposition  wffitin£«B  of  me  thne,  and  even  bj  not 
a  few  coaneoted  wkh  no  partar.  Tl|is  dismissa]  is  the  subject  of  several 
letters  hy  Hbrace  Walpole,  who  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  Bubject, 
eotitied,  **  An  address  to  the  public  on  the  late  dismtssal  of  a  general  ofii- 
cer;**  which  »  pabfi^ied  in  his  works. 
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CHAP*   deriTinff  their  nature  and  tendency  from'  hifl  character*     Mrw 
^^*      Grenvilie  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  sound  understanding*  of 
^^"^'"^^^  great  parliamentary  experience,  indefatigable  application,  and 
1764.     extensive  knowled^,  especially  in  the  laws  of  bis  country,  in 
commerce,  and  in  finance.    He  had  adopted  an  ofHnion,  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state ; 
that  therefore  the  chief  business  of  a  prime  minister  was  to  fihd 
bis  finsD-  out  in  what  way  the  deficiencies  might  be  supplied.    His  great 
cial  object  was,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  without  addition- 

■chemes.  ^  burthens  on  the  country.  With  this  view  one  part  of  his  po- 
licy was,  to  restrain  smuggling  of  every  kind,  that  the  establiah- 
ed  imports  might  be  as  productive  as  possible:  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  schemes  he  was  very  active  and  successful ;  and 
farther,  to  promote  hb  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
the  officers  of  the  navy.  A  number  of  small  ships  of  war, 
with  cutters  and  tenders,  were  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  similar  powers  conferred  on  them  witli 
those  usually  given  to  revenue  officers.  Those  r^ulati.ons 
were  a  powerful  restraint  on  contraband  trade,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  revenue.  Having  thua 
enlarged  the  products,  he  diminished  expense  by  ridd  ecoRO* 
my.  He  enquired  into  abuses  which  wasted  the  public  money, 
and  by  correcting  them  made  great  savings;  in  his  bargains 
for  the  public  With  moneyed  men,  he  procured  very  advanta- 
geous terms,  and  was  a  most  frugal,  faithful,  and  skilful  steward 
to  his  country. 

B^  these  means  he  was  able  in  1764,  only  one  year  after  the 
termination  of  so  expensive  a  war,  to  come  forward  with  a 
scheme  of  finance  which  precluded  the  necessity  of  additional 
taxes.  One  part  of  the  debt  was  li800*000l.  in  exchequer  bills^ 
which  were  at  a  great  discount  The  bank  contract  was  to  be 
renewed ;  Mr.  Grenvilie  stipulated^  that  the  bank  should  take 
1,000,0001.  of  these  bills  for  two  ^ears,  at  an  interest  reduced 
by  one  fourth  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  pav  a  fine  on  the 
reni^wal  of  the  contract  of  lOO^OOOl.  The  residue  of  the  bills 
were  renewed ;  and  another  floating  debt  of  £,000,0001.  still 
remained ;  to  its  liquidation,  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  ^nd  was 
applied,  and  also  700,0001.  the  produce  of  French  prues  taken 
b^jbre  the  declaration  of  war.  The  savings  of  unnecessary  es- 
pense8»  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  revenue  by  the  pre* 
vention  of  smuggling,  added  to  the  funds  before  established^ 
precluded  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  new  loan  and  taxes,  but 
even  of  a  lottery. 

The  state  of  supply  was  laid  before  the  commons  on  the  20th 
of  March,  and  the  friends  of  ministry  justly  gave  it  credit  as  a 
display  of  combined  skill  and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  revenue,  and«  exulted  in  the  effects  which  it  produced  ;  nor 
were  their  pnuses  controverted  by  opposition  in  parliament. 
The  plan  was,  however,  strongly  attacked  in  anti-ministerial 
publications,  in  wliich  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the 
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statements  were  fallacioos,  and  the  alleged  savioga  friToIoug ;  CHAP. 
iMit  the  objections  were  chiefly  foanded  upon  hjpelhesea,  while      ^* 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  minister  were  supported  by  au- ^•^^-^^^^ 
thentic  docaroents ;  and,  indeed^  an  imprtial  reviewer  of  this     1764. 
part  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ministrj,  must  allow  him  the  praise  due 
to  a  prudent  and  well  informed  financier. 

To  promote  his  favourite  object,  of  increasing  the  productive*  Ref^obu 
ness  of  revenue,  Mr.  Grenvilte  extended  the  collecting  powers  tionsibr 
of  naval  officers  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.    There  was  P^^e"*- 
a  clandestine  trade  carried  on  between  the  English^  and  Span-  S^?"^^ 
ish  colonies,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  especially  the 
latter,  and   even   of  Great  Britain   hersdf;   because  throuj^ 
this  chadnel   British  manufactures  were  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  t^ie  returns  were  made  principally  in 
gold  and  silver.*    Though  this  traffic  was  not  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  any  act  of  parliament,  yet  the  officers  of  the  navy  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  smuggling,  not  having  received  definite  in- 
structions from  home,  put  a  stop  to  the  intercourse  however 
beneficial :  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  the  ships  employed 
in  this  commerce,  whether  belonging  to  fellow  suDjects  or  to 
foreigners.    The  North  Americans,  who  had  found  this  trade 
extremely  lucrative,  murmured  loudly  at  the  fatal  check  which 
it  thos  received ;  and  Mr.  Grenville's  laudable  desire  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue,  being  pursued  too  exclusively,  produced  mea- 
sures which,  though  not  very  important  in  their  financial  ope-* 
rations,  were  followed  by  political  consequences  of  the  highest 
moment.  -  He  formed  a  plan  to  oblige  tne  inhabitants  of  die 
American  colonies  to  bear  a  sRare  in  the  expense  necessary  for 
their  protection,  by  paying  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  the  British 
parfiftment.     A  distinction  had  obtained  in  these  provinces,  be* 
tween  duties  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise^ 
and  TAxes.    Customs  nad  been  imposed  upon  certain  enumera- 
ted goods,  if  carried  to  some  other  place  instead  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  when  specific  articles,  the  produce  of  one  colony,  were 
to  be  exported  to  another,  they  paid  a  duty.'    To  these  imports^ 
considering  them  merely  as  regulations  of  trades  and  not  as 
TAxss,  the  colonies  had  submitted.   Mr.  Grenville  therefore  pro*  Projects 
posed  a  deviation  from  the  established  practice^  and  the  assertion  retpect- 
•f  a  claim,  which  involved  in  it  very  important  questions*  re-  '?9  ^^^ 
specting  not  only  general  liberty,  but  also  tne  constitutional  free-  "^*' 
dom  of  a  British  subject    Intended  by  him  merely  as  a  scheme 
of  finance  upon  old  and  established  grounds,  his  project  propos- 
ed a  political  change  founded  upon  new  principles,  of  which  ex- 
perience had  affbfded  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  operation. 

'  See  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  war,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

*  Bub,  sugar,  and  moksscs,  for  instance,  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
:o  North  America,  paid  a  duty  before  they  were  shipped ;  as  did  also  tobac- 
;  <u>  and  indigo,  imported  irom  the  North  American  continent  to  any  of  th^ 
other  piantatfons. 

roL.  L  ^ 
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CHAP,  attack  made,  daring  the  harvest,  on  all  oar  froiitier*settleiiient8. 
'^*       Before  the  design  wag   suspected,  numbers  of  planters  were 

*>^^^'^^' surprised,  and  put  to  death,  with  every  torture  that  savage 
lT64i,  ingennitj  could  devise;  their  effects  were  plundered,  their 
houses  burned,  and  their  crops  destroyed.  The  itinerant 
merchants)  who,  relying  on  the  general  peace,  tnuled  in  the 
Indian  country,  were  murdered,  and  their  effects,  valued-  at 
two  hundred'  thousand  pounds,  plundered.  The  western 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  Were  totally 
abandoned  by  the  planters ;  the  savages  had  surprised  three  of 
our  forts,  and  were  advancing  fast  to  our  principal  garrison. 
Fort  Pitt.  Informed  of  this  alarming  irruption,  general  Am- 
herst sent  a  strong  detachment  against  the  Indians,  under 
captain    Dalzell.    The  savages,  however,  being  apprised  of 

'  his  intentions,  attacked  the  king's  troops  on  every  side,  and 

Dalzell  with  great  difficulty,  made  his  retreat  to  Fort  Detroit* 
A  numerous  body  of  Indians  now  surrounded  Fort  Pitt,  at 
which  re-^nforcements  were  not  yet  arrived  ;  the  general  aent 
to  its  relief  a  strong  corps  under  colonel  Bouquet.  Informed 
of  the  march  of  this  detachment,  the  Indians  raised  the  si^ge^ 
with  a  view  to  attack  the   English ;   and   encountering  Bou- 

3uet's  troops,  after  a  sharp  contest,  pretended  to  retreat,  and 
re w  their  adversaries  into  a  most  dangerous  ambuscade:  the 
British,  however,  formed  themselves  into  strong  columns,  and 
preserving  the  strictest  order,  encountered  tomahawks  with 
fixed  bayonets;  and  disciplined  valour  prevailing  over  savi^ 
impetuosity,  they  repulsea  the  enemy.  The  Indians  had  i^ain 
recourse  to  ambuscade,  to  which  their  country  is  so  peculiarly 
favourable.  Our  commander  wished  to  bring  them  to  a  close 
engagement;' but  the  enemy  with  skilful  dexterity  eluded  bat* 
tie.  In  his  attempts  to  effect  his  purpose.  Bouquet  was  drawn 
into  a  defile,  in  which  he  was  .extremely  distressed  for  want  of 
water,  and  saw  that,  if  he  were  not  able  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
regular  action,  his  troops  must  moulder  away  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  enemy  had  increased  in  confidence  from  their 
late  success;^ and  the  colonel  perceiving  this  boldness,  con« 
trived  the  following  stratagem  for  drawing  them  into  battle. 
The  British  troops  were  posted  on  an  eminence,  while  two 
companies  were  stationed  in  more  advanced  situations.  These 
he  ordered  to  fall  within  the  circle,  as  if  retreating,  while  the 
other  two  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  appear  to  coyer  tiliat  retreat. 
'JThe  first  two  companies  moved  behind  a  projecting  part  of  the 
hill,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  savages, 
leaving  their  woods,  attacked  the  two  companies  that  wera 
nearest  them  $  but  while  they  pressed  forwarcf,  believing  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  the  two  that  had  made  the  fngned  re- 
treat rushed  on,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  while  the  oth- 
ers  cliarged  them  in  front.  The  savages  were  defeated  and 
routed  ;  and  the  British  troops  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt,  secured 
ti^at  important  post,    The  savages  noyir  made  an  attacl^  upon 
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Mi^ira»  and  carried  four  hundred  men  in  canoet  afcroM  Lake    CHAP. 
Erie ;  but  these  were  defeated  by  an  English  schooner.  1^- 

lieneral  Amherst,  aware  that,  though  the  disciplined  force  ^i^^^'^^^i' 
of  Britain  mast  ultimately  triumph  over  savage  terocitv,  the      ^'^^' 
inroads  of  the  Indians  was  a  great  interruption  to  colonial  pro-  ^*^l»»o* 
sperity,  nade  such  proposals  as»  by  the  great  influehce  of  sir 
William  Johastbne,  were  accepted  by  the  principal  tribes ;  and 
the  rest,  sensible  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  contend  with 
the  British,  also  sought  and  obtained  peace. 

At  home,  little  happened  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  sub- 
jeet  of  historjT,  except  the  proceedings  regarding  Mr.  .Wilkes, 
already  mentioned*  The  cider  tax,  however,  occasioned  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  and  resolutions,  and  some  riots.  The  crop  had 
been  very  deficient,  and  the  dearness  of  provisions  caused  great 
discontent ;  which  was  increased  by  the  representations  of  de« 
magogoes,  imputing  the  scarcity  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
innux  of  Scotchmen,*  whom,  it  was  asserted,  lord  Bote  had 
brought  hither  to  eat  the  fruits  of  England.  The  dissatisfaction 
in  many  places  rose  to  tumult  The  scarcity  also  contributed 
to  a  diflerent  evil,  the  prevalence  of  robberies  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree:  this  mischief  was  farther  increased  by  the  dis- 
duir^  of  numbers  of  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  peace,  who  had 
not  since  that  time  got  into  a  regular  employment :  indeed,  at  no 
time  wore  felonies  more  pregnant,  daring,  and  atrocious. 

During  tliis  year  the  legislature  was  informed,  that  very  Abuses  in 
shameful  practices  fHrevailed  in  private  mad-houses.  Commits  mad-hou- 
tees  of  both  houses  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  found  that  *^* 
these  protended  receptacles  for  lunatics  were  very  frequently 
converted  intD  prisons  for  the  confinement,  by  the  authority  of 
private  individuals,  of  persons  who  had  done  nothing  oflensive 
to  the  laws  of  th^  country ;  wives  who  interrupted  the  de- 
baucheries of  their  husbands;  parents,  who  chose  to  manage 
their  own  affiiirs,  without  implicitly  submitting  to  their  children ; 
children,  sisters,  and  wards,  who  did  not  implicitly  yield  to  pa- 
rents, brothers,  and  guardians ;  in  short,  whoever  opposed  the 
will  of  relations  assuming  despotic  power.  Individuals,  invested 
with  no  autbority  by  the  law  of  the  land,  arrogated  to  them« 
selves  a  power  not  granted  by  our  laws  to  any  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government.  They  committed  fellow  subjects  to  goal 
without  an  examination  :  they  suspended  by  their  sole  will  and 
authority  the  habeas-corpus  act ;  and  in  effect  established  has- 
tiles  in  Britain.    It  was  found,  that  the  keepers  acknowledged 

>  The  poet  Churchill  was  peculiarly  zealous  and  successful  in  impress- 
ing  these  ideas  on  those  credulous  roklers  who  would  receive  the  colour- 
JBgs  of  laacv  for  authentic  truth .  His  wiitangs  were  highly  prized  by  crit- 
ics  who  had  not  sufBcient  discrimination  to  perceive  the*  oiiference  be* 
tween  the  acrimony  of  malignant  invective  and  the  stren^h  of  well-found-  ^ 

ed  satire  ;  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Johnson  concerning  another  inci- 
ter of  cfisaiTection, "  mistook  t)ic  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the 
bow." 
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CHAP*   this  absoliite  power  of  infliviiiaala ;  uid»  Mrithoat  luiy  in^uirj, 

^^*      received  whrnsoever  their  lettrea  de  cachet  choae  to  sesd  to 

^"*^"^''^^»' confln^mcnt    They  admitted  and  detained  persona  in  their 

lf64.     perfect  senses^  requiring  nothing  farther  than  to  he  paid  for 

their  maintenance.     The  legiaUttare,  having  inTeati^od  this 

evil  and  discovered  its  extend  niade  regalationa  to  prevent  its 

eontinaance  or  renewal. 

During  this  year,  two  events  took  place,  which  were  important 
to  the  royal  family,  and  consequently  to  the  country.  The  he- 
reditary prince  of  Branswick,  who  had  so  eminently  distin^sh* 
ed  himself  in  the  war,  was  in  January  married  to  the  princess 
Augusta,  eldest  sister  of  the  king.  The  bishopric  of  Usnabttiif. 
which  was  alternately  in  the  gift  of  the  houses  of  HaiMfver  and 
Saxony,  becoming  vaaant,  and  it  beii^  king  George's  tarn,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  to  present,  was  h^ towed  upon,  the  in£int 
prince  Frederick,  second  son  to  their  majesties. 

Before  we  revert  ta  the  kilemal  and  colaniai  contests  which 
agitated  the  first  portion  of  the  present  reign,  it  seems  proper  to 
take  a  short  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  especially  of  those 
murts  of  it  whose*  acts  must  always  be  important  to  Gveat 
Britain* 
State  of  The  alliance  between  Fcance  and  Austria  had  been  ao  far 
Europe,  f^^^^  aaswering  its  purpose,  that  its  consequences  had  left  both 
the  contnacting  parties  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state. 
The  family  compact  between  France  and  Spain,  which  was  in* 
tended  to  esalt,  h^  humbled  both  kingdoms.  In  France,  ittter- 
nal  dissatisfaction,  interrupted  the  measures  of  govemnent  for 
repairing  the*  losses  sustained  by  the  war.  The  immense  ex* 
France.  penditui>e(tf  France*  both  for  herself  and  her  allies,  had  involv* 
ed  her  in  the  greatest  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  go- 
vernment to  levy  very  heavy  taxes.  The  perliament  of  Parts  ob- 
jected to  some  of  die  new  financial  decrees ;  and  force  being 
employed  to  reduce  them  to  compliance,  they  resigned  their 
offices.  Various  representations  were  made  to  the  king,  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  The  duke  of  Fitz«jame8,  governor  of  Lan- 
goedoc,  imprisoned  some  refractory  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Thoulouse.  As  a  customary  mode  of  procedure  widi  the 
executorial  officers  of  the  king  of  France,  this  act  might  indeed 
Sinitfr  8pi-  raise  indiffnation,  but  could  not  excite  surprise ;  die  proceedings 
^^  ^^'^^^  of  the  parliament,  however,  in  these  circumstaBces  were  unu- 
^^'  sual,  and  manifested  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  by  which  that 
country  had  been  actuated  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse  impeached 
the  duke,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  and  the  se- 
questration of  his  estates,  and  referred  the  cause  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  supreme  court  of  jo- 
dtcatore.  That  body,  accepting  the  appeal,  ordered  their  presi- 
dent to  request  the  king's  presence  in  the  examination.'  The 
king  replied,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Fitz-james  represented  his 
person,  he  would  himself  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.    To. 
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this  iulimftlioii  tke  pttrliament  retoraed  a  very  strong  remMi-    CHAF« 
stnice.  The  death  of  Fitz-jameg  prevented  the  dispiite  comine     J^ 
to  isstte,  bat  the  sptrtt  of  reseatment  which  had  maDtfested  Hseil  ^^^'^"'^^ 
did  not  ernofate*  l^*** 

Aastiia  had  eondaded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Pnissia  a  Austria. 
few  bobAs  after  the  treaty  of  Fontainbieaa ;  she  had  for  ever 
renounced  her  claim  to  Silesia,  and  by  her  stlpulaftions  ac« 
knowle^ed  herself  to  have  totally  faikd  in  the  parpotes  for 
which  m  had  undertaken  the  war.  Bj  her  ambitious  projecta 
she  had,  during  the  contest,  incorred  a  debt  amounting  to  twen* 
tj-ive  aiillioBa  sterling ;  which  was  to  her  an  enonnoas  sum. 
The  counsels  of  her  able  minister,  Kaunitz,  were  necetsarily  oc« 
copied  in  devising  means  for  the  diminution  of  this  burthen. 
One  inportaot  object  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Habertsburg* 
in  the  express  consent  ef  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  archduke  Jo- 
seph, eldest  9on  and  heir  of  the  emperor  and  empress-queen,  be* 
log  chosen  kiag  of  the  Romans,  and  the  election  took  plate  in 
April  1764.       , 

The  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  overcome  all  his  enemies,  Prussia, 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  eqvally  able  in  every  depart- 
ment, bad  been  so  provident,  that  at  thk  enb  of  thb  war  hb 
HAD  aoT  coMTRACTBn  A  SHXLLivo  OF  DBBT,  and  had  even  one 
jear^  revenue  in  Ins  treasurer .^  Frederick,  though  now  at  peace, 
did  net  relax  ;  he  employed  nimseif  in  cultivating  the  advantages 
of  tranquillity,  reviviqa;  industry,  encouraging  agriculture  and 
commerce,  improving  nis  revenue,  and  rendering  his  countr/ 
flourishing. 

Rvsaa,  though  advancii^  more  slowly  toward  civilization  jftussi*. 
tiian  the  ardent  i^enius  of  czar  Peter  had  conceived,  was  rapid- 
ly increaring  in  the  solid  constituents  of  power.  Her  military 
force,  arising  from  such  extensive  resources,  was  extremely 
8troog.  In  hostilities  she  had  commonly  been  subsidized  as 
an  auxiliary,  instead  of  contributing  as  a  principal;  hence 
the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  exercised  her  soldiers 
without  exhausting  her  inances.  Her  commerce  was  extend- 
in|on«venr  aide;  not  only  from  her  pursuing  the  schemes  of 
Peter,  but  from  the  policy  of  other  countnes.  During  the 
present  century,  more  than  at  any  preceding  period,  tli^  na- 
timis  of  Ennipe  had  sought  maritime  strength.  Russia  waa 
the  grand  magazine  of  naval  stores :  these  exports  increased 
her  woalih ;  intercourse  with  the  traders  enlarged  her  com- 
mercial ideaS)  and  more  strongly  impressed  on  her  the  impor- 
tance of  maritime  force.  Her  marine  was  rapidly  advancing ; 
and  from  her  various  resources  she  had  the  greatest  influence 
with  nations  with  which  she  was  nearly  connected.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Russia  when  the  sceptre  fell  Into  the  hands  of  a 
princess  thoroughly  qualified  by  understanding  and  temper  to 
luJtivate  the  productiveness  of"^  the  country,  improve  and  mol- 

»  See  GiTIie^s  Fredericlc,  p.  364. 
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CHAP,   iiply  its  reBources,  and  call  tliem  forth  to  beneficud  action.  IW 
^^'     empress  Catharine,  in  the  banning  of  her  reign,  appeared  ao 

^^'^'^^^  much  occupied  with  her  own  dominions,  as  to  attend  little  ta 
^^^-    foreign  transactions ;  and  merely  to  wish  to  be  on  terms  of 

Cathannc.  ^^^^  |^„j  amity  with  her  neighbours,  without  interfering  in 
any  of  their  contests,  or  concerns.  She  had  made  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  without  embroiling  herself 
with  Austria;  she  wss*on  amicable  terms  with  Sw^en  and 
Denmark :  she  had  kept  totally  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  tlie 
maritime  powers,  and  professed  the  liighest  re^rd  for  all  the 
belligerent  parties,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  when  their 
wars  were  at  an  end.  But  at  length  an  event  took  place. 
which  showed  timt  her  ambitious  character  was  destined  to 
display  itself  in  other  countries  as  well  as  Russia.  On  the 
'  5th  of  October,  J/6S,  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  died  ;  and  his  son,  the  yoong  elector,  oJBTered  himself 
as  candidate  for  the  throne.  The  king  of  Prussia,  veryanx* 
ious  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland  from  becoming  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Saxony,  opposed  the  choice  of  its  present 
head.  The  Russian  empress  joined  Frederick  in  his  oppositkm 
to  the  house  of  Saiony,  and  recommended  count  Poniatowskj  a 
Pole  by  birth,  representative  of  a  powerful  and  illustrieus 
family,  and  himself  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  accomfdish- 
ments;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interests  she  sent  a 
powerful  army  into  Poland.  Austria.  F^nce,  and  Spain,  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Saxony,  wished  success  to  the 
elector,  but  had  neither  the  disposition  nor  power  to  employ 
force  in  his  favour.  Branitzky  and  Radzivil,  two  Polish  chief- 
tains of  great  power  and  authority,  endeavoured.to  oppose  Ponia- 
towsky,  but  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Poland ;  and  Ponia* 
towsky  watf,  on  the  Tth  of  September  1764,  elected, l>y  tlie  title 
of  Stanislaus  II.  king  of  Poland. 

In  southern  Europe,  a  war  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Corsica.  The  islanders  had  been  at  first  headed  bj  a 
German  adventurer,  whom,  trusting  to  his  air-built  promises  of 
interestinff  the  great  powers  in  their  favour,  ther  chose  king^« 
by  the  title  of  Theodore  king  of  Corsica.  FincKn^  him,  howr- 
ever,  not  to  possess  the  power  and  influence  to  which  be  had 
pretended,  they  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  re« 
tit-e  into  banishment.  The  Corsicans,  after  this  event,  chose  a 
native  chieftain,  named  Giacinto  Paoli,  general  of  their  armies, 
and  president  of  their  councils;  and  under  this  commander 
they  were  superior  to  the  Genoese  troops.  >  After  a  contest  of 
many  years,  the  senate  of  Genoa  applied  to  the  most  chrtBtian 
king  for  assistance ;  and  in  August  1764,  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  French  and  Genoese,  by  which  the  king  of 
France  guaranteed  the  island  to  Genoa,  and  promised  to  send 
a  naval  and  military  force  to  assist  in  its  reduction.  The 
Corsicans  applied  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  to 
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ttediate  for  tltein  with  the  French  monarch ;  but  nuAin^  was    CHAP, 
done  in  their  behalf,  and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of     }^' 
the  principal  fortresses  of  Corsij^a.  ^■^"^'^^^ 

'rhc  'British  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  January,  1765.  ^^^^^' 
The  qoestion  of  general  warrants  was  early  in  the  s^'^on*  ^^p^J.^| 
brought  again  before  Ae  house,  in  a  new  form,  and  on  the  29th,  n^ent. 
underwent  a   very  able  discussfon,  in  which  many  ingenious  General 
arguments  were  brought  forward  on  both  sides,  new  rather  in  warrants. 
detail  and  iliostralion  than  in  principle.    The  speakers  of  op- 
position showed  the  evils  which  mi^t  arise  from  general  war- 
rants in  a  greater  multiplicity  of  lights  than  before,  and  ad- 
ministration enlarged  much  more  than  tbrmeriy  on  the  improprie- 
ty of  the  interposition  of  the  house  of  commons  in  declaring  the 
law  of  the  lana  :  but  the  real  grounds  of  argument  on  both  sides 
were  and  must  have  been  the  same,  as  the  subject  had  t>een  so 
completely,  debated  in  the  preceding  year.    After  a  very  warm 
contest,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  previous  question. 

The  deliberations  of  parliament  were  now  turned  towards  Plan  of 
America*  Both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  taxation  under-  taxing  A- 
went  a  discussion,  on  much  more  comprehensive  principles  than  °^^''^* 
in  the  former  year,  when  the  probable  efficiency  of  the  tax  ap- 
peared to  be  tne  sole  consideration.  The  petitions  and  mani- 
festos from  the  American  colonies,  denying  the  right  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  tax  them,  being  read,  the  minister  submitted 
the  mestion  to  the  house.  A  more  important  subject  of  discus- 
sion nad  rarely  been  presented  to  the  British  parliament  It 
was  a  question,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which  its  pro- 
poser had  by  no  means  d^ested ;  it  involved  the  general  objects 
of  colonization,  the  means  by  which  those  were  to  be  effected^ 
and  the  particular  constitution,  state,  and  sentiments  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  In  considering  this  sutqect,  many,  by  arguing 
from  the  practice  of  parent  countries  and  their  plantations  in 
ancient  times,  were  led  to  very  faulty  conclusions  respecting  the 
question  between  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  motives  for 
colonization  have  been  extremely  different  in  different  ages, 
countries,  and  circumstances;  andi  from  tltat dissimilitude  arose 
a  proportionate  diversity  of  relation  and  reciprocal  interest  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  plantations.  Small  states, 
with  confined  territories  and  an  increasing  population,  were  fre- 
quently obt%fed  to  send  the  surplus  of  their  innabitants  in  quest 
of  new  setttements.  This  was  the  cause  of  colonial  establish- 
menta  from  Phenicia,  and  from  Greece ;  whose  plantations  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  were  from  their  nature  not 
dependent  on  the  parent  country.  The^  often,  indeed,  retained 
a  cloae  intercourse  with  each  other,  from  identity  of  extrac- 
tion and  language,  and  similarity  of  manners  and  government ; 
but  the  parent  coontry  was  far  from  claiming  any  authority  over 
Hts  emigrated  descendants.  This  kind  of  colony  resembled  the 
chit dern  of  a  family  setting  out  to  seek  their  fortune:}  abroad, 
becauae  they  had  no  means  of  subsistence  at  home:  settling 
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C9AP.   themaelves  Id  «i  foreign  countrj,  subst^tef]  find  profept^  by 
^^'      tlieir  own  eSbrts ;  conBoqijentlj  no  longer  un^er  tne  comm^d 
S^'y^^^  of  the  parents,  whatever  their  affection  might  he  for  them  and 
1765.     ^^jf  brethren.    The  coloniea  of  the  Bomana  were  planted  from 
otlier  cansesy  and  were,  in  consequence^  on  a  verj  diffi^rent 
footinff.    Th^  state,  increasing  at  home  in  population,  and 
abroad  in  territoriea,  found  conquered  countries  drained  pf  in- 
habitants hy  long  warf,  but  abounding  in  cultivated  laqd*  I'i^^J 
ther^ore  sent  settlers  from  Rome^  to  occupy  th^  l)ui4s»  which 
xnieht  otherwise  have  been  In  a  gn^at  measure  waste  from  the 
reduced  population.     Here  the  mother  coiintry  offered  com- 
fortable subsistence  to  her  offspring;  for  their  industry,  aqd  pro- 
tection for  their  allegiance.    The  Roman  colonists  were  not  ad- 
venturers sent  to  seek  their  fortunes  with  the  "  wprld  ^1  be* 
fore  them,^'  but*children  settled  by  parents  in  fanps  eptirely 
dependent  on  themselves;  and  these  plantations  were,  an4 
must  have  been,  part  of  the  Roman  donunions.    Advioc^tea  fof 
the  taxation  of  the  British  colonies,  in  writing  and  speeches, 
quoted  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  plantations ;  advocates 
against  that  system  quoted  the  independence  of  the  Qreciaii 
eihierations ;  although,  in  reality,  neither  example  would  itpply- 
Modern  colonies  have  neither,  like  those  from  Greece,  been 
establishments  originating  in  necessary  semrtition,  and  there- 
fore in  their  nature  independent ;  nor  lUce  those  of  the  Romans, 
springing  from  specific  donative  vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Principles  donor,  and  therefore  in  their  nature  dependent.    They  have 
•tidsyB-     been  settlements  form^  for  the  purpoaes  of  immediate  or  even- 
Britiah  co-  ^^^^  ^^  '  *"^  ^^fjl  proposed  the  accession  of  resources  tQ  the 
loniaation!  Parent  country.    The  great  and  leading  inquiry  was,  how  are 
these  colonies  to  be  rendered  roost  beneficial  to  a  state  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  their  parent  country  ?  The  plans  of  different 
European  nations  in  the  government  of  their  colonies,  varied 
according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  parent  country,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  settlements,  and  the  character  of  particular 
administrations.    The  constitution  of  the  American  colonies 
was  similar  to  the  polity  of  Britain,  in  established  provisioDS 
for  the  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life ;  they  therefore 
possessed  the  right  of  taxing  themselves  by  their  representativefi. 
fhis  was  a  (irivilege  which  the  Americans  thoo^t  inherent  in 
them  as  British  subjects,  and  confirmed  by  charters  admitted  by 
the  mother  country ;  its  practical  enjoyment  constituted  a  great 
part  of  their  comfort  and  happiness;  and  teaching  them  to 
value  themselves  and  their  respective  colonies,  inspirited  those 
exertions  which  rendered  them  so  beneficial  to  the  British  em- 
pire.   The  actual  benefits  that  accrued  to  England  from  her  co- 
lonies, consisted  in  the  increase  of  people,  as  the  means  of  se- 
curity and  productiveness  were  augmented;  and  in  the  vest 


*  Smith  on  Colonies,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  S48» 
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ihi  tifMLVf  grawing  accession  to  our  trade.*  to  supptjr  the  wafi(^   CRAI^. 
of  the  inttltipjiog  coto&ies.    Commercial  benefits  were  the  ob*      ^^' 
jects  of  the  plantatioiid ;  the  question,  therefore,  to  be  consider*  ^i^^^**^^ 
ed  simpljr  wad,  how  are  these  advantages  to  be  most  effectually     ^^^- 
promoted,  insured,  and  improved  P  It  wa^  a  ihere  question  of 
EXPsotsMCT,  requtriilg  no  metapliysical  disquisitiond  about  ab- 
stract right.    Experience  showed  that  our  gains  had  been  very 
eon8idei3bfe»  ana  acquired  without  murmur  or  dispute,  by  the 
eld  plan,  of  profiting  from  their  commerce,  and  demands  fur  our 
proauetbos :  wisdom  had  now  to  determine,  whether  an  adhe- 
rence to  a  system  of  experienced  benefit  daily  increasing,  or  the 
adoption  of  new  schemes  of  doubtful  operation  and  certain  op* 
position  wflfs  most  likely  to  continue  and  extend  that  benefit  for 
which  colonies  were  established. 

The  British  minister  preferred  the  untried  theory  to  the  es- Bill  for  iiii- 
sayed  plan;  and  stated  '"" 


to  parliament,  that  having  postponed  ^^-^  . 
ill  tills  session,  expecting  that  the  colo-  ST*^ 


ties. 


bis  scheme  of  taxation  till  tiiis  session,  expecting 
mes  woald  have  offered  an  equivalent,  instead  of  a  compensa- 
tion, they  had  sent  remonstrances.  On  the  Tth  of  Feonfary 
1765,  he  opened  his  system  to  the  commons,  and  in  a  committee 
moved  fifty-five  resolutions  for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  certain 
papers  ana  documents  used  in  the  colonies,  and  introduced  a  bill 
grounded  apon  the  propositions. 

Of  the  two  parties  which  opposed  government,  the  duke  of 
Newcastle's  waft  the  more  strenuous  in  combating  the  stamp  act. 
The  principal  leaders  among  the  whig  party  in  the  house  of 
commons,  were  genetal  Conway  and  Mr.  Dowdeawell.  Mini- 
stry bad  now  acquired  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  brtlliaht 
ingeanity  of  Mr.  Charles  Fownshend,  who  had  lately  come 
over  to  uieir  side,  'the  supporters  of  British  taxation  asserted,  Argu- 
that  the  colonies  had  been  planted  by  our  care,  and  nourished  "^^i^^  ^^^ 
by  our  indulgence ;  and  that  as  America  bad  been  the  cause  of 
great  eicpense,  it  was  b^t  reasonable  that  she  should  contribute 
toward  the  general  deinands  of  the  empire,  as  a  part  of  which 


*  This  WM  ttr  Robert  Walpole's  mw  of  the  mibject,  declsred  when,  m 
we  have  already  observed,  oe  was  expressing  his  objecdona  to  taxing 
America.  As  his  opinion  was  much  quoted  during  the  discusaion  before 
us,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  repeat  it  in  his  own  words : 
-  i  wfll  leave  the  taatatton  of  America,"  said  he  ^  for  some  of  my  suecess- 
on,  who  may  have  more  eourage  than  I  have,  and  be  leaa  a  friend  to  com- 
neroe  iban  1  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  roe,  during  my  administra- 
tion, to  enooomge  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  lati- 
^^^f  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their 
trade  with  Europe ;  for,  by  encounuring  them  to  an  extensive  growing 
fercfg^  commerce,  if  they  gam  500,0001. 1  am  convinced,  that  in  two  years 
afterwafda,  fiiU  250^0001.  of  their  ||;ain  will  be  in  his  majesty's  exchequer* 
bjr  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kmgdom ;  as  immense  quantities  of  every 
kmd  of  our  manufactures  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign 
American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxings  them 
more  a^^eably  to  their  own  constitution  and  to  ours.** 
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she  was  protected*  The  British  legislature  (they  said)  had  a 
right  to  enact  laws  for  every  settlement  within  the  British  tcr- 
'ritories.  The  Americans,  though  hot  nominally,  were  really 
1765,  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  thus  were  on  a  foot- 
ing with  many  individuals  and  bodies  of  Britons,  who,  having 
ostensibly  no  vote  in  the  election  of  members,  were  equally  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  le^slature.  The  British  finances 
were  exhausted  by  a  war  begun  tor  the  security  of  the  colonies ; 
it  was  flierefure  not  only  equitable  that  they  should  contribute, 
but  extremely  ungrateful  in  them  to  refuse.  The  nation  had 
contracted  an  immense  debt  to  give  them  protection;  the  navi- 
gation act,  that  palladium  of  British  commerce,  had  been  relax- 
ed in  theic  favour;  in  short,  Britain  had  treated  them  as  favour- 
ite children, 
and  The  arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  stamp  act  were  re- 

iS^"S  solved  into  two  heads;  the  ri^ht  of  Britain  to  tax  America, 
^c  swnap^^j  ^i^g  expediency  of  exercising  that  right  The  soverei|;n 
claim  of  taxation  proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  was  totally  in- 
consistent witli  every  principle  of  freedom ;  it  would  undo  the 
security  of  property,  and  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  British 
subjects.  The  perfection  of  the  representative  system  is,  that 
the  delegate  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  constituent, 
and  is  bound  himself  by  the  laws  which  he  has  a  share  in 
enacting.  In  Great  Britain,  every  individual  may  be  said  to  be 
virtually  represented ;  as  every  law  and  impost  extends  equally 
to  those  who  have,  as  to  those  who  have  not  votes.  The 
Americans  were  not  even  virtually  represented,  and  so  far 
were  members  of  the  British  parliament  from  being  interested 
in  securing  tiie  property  of  the  Americans,  that,  if  the  rig;ht  of 
taxation  were  admitted,  by  increasing  the  burthens  of  the  colo- 
nies, they  would  relieve  tneir  own.  Such  were  the  argunaenis 
i^sed  against  the  right  of  taxation.  On  the  eround  of  expedi- 
ency it  was  urged,  that  from  the  established  system  we  had 
derived  very  great  benefits,  commercial  and  financial ;  that  the 
ivilling  contributions  of  the  colonies  in  demands  for  our  com- 
modities, though  circuitously,  increased  our  revenue  much  more 
than  any  direct  impost  would  augment  it,  since  it  was  already 
manifest  that  they  would  very  unwillingly  pay.  The  particu- 
lar regulations  of  the  act  itself  also  underwent  a  severe  discus- 
sion. But,  whatever  arguments  might  be  forcibly  used  agaiinst 
taxation  as  a  political  system,  the  stamp  act  itself,  merely  as  a 
measure  of  finance,  was  liable  to  little  objection.  The  subjects 
and  duties  were  extremely  clear  and  definite,  so  as  to  preclude 
(  arbitrary  exactions ;  simple  and  practicable  in  its  operations,  it 
would  require  little  expense  in  tlie  collection;  and  equitable  in 
its  subject,  it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who  were  ablest 
to  bear  its  burthen,  it  was  likely  to  be  prbductive,  through  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  consequently  of  engagements 
li  passed  subject  to  the  duty,  it  bore  the  character  of  its  author,  ski  1- 
ioto'»lav.  fill  in  finance,  but  not  profound  in  legislative  politics.    The  bill 
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was  earried  through  both  houses  by  a  great  majoritj ;  and,  on   CHAP, 
the  2Sd  of  Marcl^  passing  into  a  law,  became  an  important      '^' 
epoch  in  the  historj  of  the  present  reign.    The  arguments  on  ^^^^^^'^^^ 
both  sides  in  parliament  were  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon  in     ^^^^' 
the  political  writings.of  the  times.    Opponents  to  government 
represented  the  act  as  not  only  iniquitous  in  itself,  but  as  part  of 
the  general  arbitrary  system  oV  lord  Bute,  whose  councils  they 
conceived  to  have  still  a  direction  in  government.    According 
to  their  account,  the  court  intended,  by  subduing  the  liberties 
of  America,  to  prepare  the  way  for  overturning  the  constitu- 
^  tion  of  England.    These  allegations,  little  as  they  were  justi- 
fied by  facts,  were  very  generally  believed  by  persons  already 
disposed  to  impute  evil  designs  to  the  executive  ^vernment. 

The  American  agents  were  not  slow  in  transmitting  to  their  Effects  of 
respective  colonies  an  account  of  the  stamp  act,  the  opposition  ^^®  "^^ 
that  it  encountered  in  parliament,  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  America? 
prevailed  in  England.    Prepossessed,  as  the  colonies  were,  with  a 
notion  that  the  British  government  entertained  arbitrary  designs, 
thej  now  conceived  that  America,  thus  taxed  without  her  con- 
sent, was  intended  for  slavery ;  and  they  resolved  on  a  vigor- 
ous resistance.^    They  saw  powerful  opposition  in  parliament, 
and  dis|^easure  throughout  the  nation  ;  they,  therefore,  enter- 
tained hopes  that  parliamentary  ability^  anti-ministerial  publica- 
tions, and  popular  clamour,  might  bring  about  a  repeal;  and 
they  were  aware  that  a  ferment  in  the  provinces  would  power- 
fully promote  such  a  measure.    The  leaders  of  all  the  colonies, 
bestirred  themselves  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people; 
they  published  in  pamphlets,  and  circulated  in  news-papers, 
aigiiments  against  the  justice  and  expediency  of  taxation,  and 
represented   it  as  the  forerunner  of  slavery.    The  provincial 
assembly  which  first  met  after  the  promulgation  of  the  stamp 
2ct,  was  the  assembly  of  Virginia ;  a  colony  particularly  distin- 
guished for  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  mo- 
Sier  ccmntry  and  the  English  constitution.    Virginia,  indeed, 
was  more  remarkable  for  a  sympathy  of  sentiment  with  Britain 
than  ^njr  of  the  other  provinces,  and  had  received  the  impres- 
sion so  prevalent  in  England  from  the  commencement  of  lord 
Bute's  administration,  tiiat  the  constitution  was  in  danger ;  and 
here  cominenced  provincial  opposition  to  taxation  by  the  British 
parliament.    The  assembly  naving  met  on  the  29th  of  May, 
after  a  very  warm  debate,  passed  resolutions  disavowing  the 
right  of  tiie  British  parliament,  or  of  any  other  body  than  the 
issemblj  of  Virginia,  to  legislate  for  that  colony.    Tne  grounds 
of  ttie   disavowal,  however,  implied  their  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution ;  they  rested  their  claims  on  their  rights  as 
aamsH  subjkcts,  declared  and  confirmed  by  their  charters. 
The  a^seinblies  of  the  other  colonies  adopted  similar  resolutions 
against  the  stamp  act,  which  they  all  concurred  in  voting  to  be 

*  Sec  Stedman's  History  df  the  Aracrictn  War,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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CBMf.   a  most  uoconstitatianal  law,  and  a  violation  of  their  rigkts. 
J^'      The  aasembij  of  Massacbns^tts'  Ba^  had,  in  the  ptUcMxi^jetr, 
^^^'^^'^^  taken  the  lead  in  denying  to  the  Britiah  parliament  the  ri^nt  of 
X76S.     taxation ;  and  now,  geeing  that  the  other  gtatea  were  severaM j 
9trenaoif9  in  the  o|)positioti,  projected  a  general  eontert  among 
the  colonies,    for  this  purpose  they  formed  a  resolntton,  dc- 
»  daring  the  expediency  of  holding  a  congress,  to  coniiist  of  de- 

puties from  the  ieveral  assembKes,  in  order  to  consult  on  the 
oommon  griiivanCea  under  wbidfa  the  colonies  laboured  from  tii^ 
lute  acts  of  tnrliament,  and  fi^ame  and  prepare  a  general  peti- 
tion, with  addresses,  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  both  hous- 
es. Letters  sent  to  the  different  assemblies  coromunicafed  this 
resolution,  and  incited  the  other  provinces  to  meet  in  congress 
at  New-York  on  the  12th  of  October.  Such  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies as  met  before  this  nefiod,  acceded  to  Ihe  propositioo, 
and  nominatc^d  deputies;  out  though  a  great  ferment  artist 
through  Aroetica,  yet  it  did  not  break  out  into  actual  tumnlttill 
autumn.  The  people  then  threatened  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
British  nlafiufactures  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed  i 
yet  the  British  minister  meanwhile  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
nhow  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  serious  or  important 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  his  financial  scheme.  He  had 
formed  ho  measure  to  enforce  its  opehition ;  from  his  conduct, 
it  was  evident  that  he  considered  it  as  merely  a  tax,  which 
though  it  might  be  somewhat  unpopular  before  it  was  perfectly 
understood.  Would  soon  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint. 
He  proce^ed,  therefore,  in  his  favourite  pursuit  for  the  g(»od  of 
the  revenue. 
Annexa-  Mr.  Grenville  found  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  its  centrical 
tion  of  ihe  situation,  and  its  adjacency  to  such  a  line  of  coast,  was  a  great 
M*  ^^th  "^^^P*^*®  ^^^  smugglers :  ah  evil  which  could  not  be  tliorough- 
Jj^^  ly  prevented  under  its  existing  government,  as  the  sovereignty 
^  was  not  vested  in  the  crown,  but  in  a  British  sul^ect.  It  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  family  of  Derby ;  and,  by  the  afli- 
atice  of  a  daughter'  of  that  house  to  the  family  of  Athol,  had 
descended  to  the  dukes  of  Athol.  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  a 
bill  for  annexing  the  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  England, 
leaving  to  the  duke  the  estates  which  he  possessed  in  theisland» 
and  indemnifying^  him  for  the  nghts  that  he  was  required  to 


>  The  terms  granted  to  the  duke  of  Athol  were  70,0001.  besides  a  pen- 
aion  for  life  to  himself  and  to  the  duchess.  As  the  barssin,  on  the  part  of 
bis  grace,  was  a  compulsory  saciifice  to  the  good  of  the  state,  on  every 
principle  of  justice  betwe^  sovereign  and  siibject,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived vetf  fuH  tndemrafication.  It  was  alleged  by  the  duke's  friends, 
that  the  compensation  was  not  adequate.  His  son  and  sucoesaor,  tbe  pre- 
sent duke,  having  afterwards  personally  examined  and  inspected  the  state 
and  resources  ofthe  island,  and  the  advantages  of  which  his  family  had 
been  deprived,  applied  for  a  modification  and  amendment  of  the  present 
bargain;  but  tH*s  belongs  to  a  much  more  advanced  period  of  the  history. 
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^ii|o«uli.    The  bill  was  pt^Bed  on  the  lOtli  of  Mi^ji  »n<)  fol-  OHAp. 
iowea  bj  Uws  for  preyentiDf^  illicit  ti'a4e*  ^^* 

Seveitd  ctL^^^  now  pombmed  to  w^ken  and  distress  ad-  W^'^^ 
ministratiop.  Th^  stftrop  act  was  yerj  unpopular  in  its  priiici«  ^769- 
ple»  aed  still  jqore  obno^^ioos  frooa  the  appreheoaiona  that  were 
entertained  of  its  eflTi^cts.  The  threata  of  the  Americi^iis  to 
abstain  froin  th($  qsp  of  British  mauufactiires,  cau3ed  a  great 
alarm  am^Pg  roanufftcturers.  Rtercb^nta,  «pd  ship  owners ;  and 
this  alarfn  paturallj  spread  ampng  all  the  mechanics  and  la- 
bourers defendant  on  those  three  clashes.  While  afraid  that 
tbej  woold  l^  deprived  of  wprk»  thej  bed  another  subject  for 
dissatisfaction  in  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  hi^h  price  of  pro- 
visions :  ^viis  to  which  they  were  eappaed  dpring  the  whole  of 
this  jear,  and  which  crei^tea  great  di4C9Ptent  «nd  clamour.  Al* 
thou^  the  dearne^s  of  these  necessary'  f^rticles  could  not  justly 
be  attribpted  to  ministry,  yet  by  the  popi«l|^ce  it  was  charged  to 
their  account 

With  these  causes  of  pqpiilar  discontent,  a  measure  relating 
to  the  rpyal  Um\j  qp-oper«ted  in  accelerating  tbe  downfall  pT 
die  Grenyille  edministratioQ. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  session^  the  king  having  been  imUspoft. 
indisposed,  a  very  greet  alarm  teak   place,  from  the  general  ||<"^^^^ 
affection  witb  which  his  majesty's  virtues  were  regarded,  and    ^' 
also  op  considering  the  long  mmerity  which  must  have  taken 
place  if  the  termination  bad  been  fatal*    Tbe  king,  on  his  re- 
covery, having  gone  to  the  house,  in  his  speech  took  notice  of 
his  illness,  hw  s^d,  **  that  though  not  attended  with  danger^ 
**  it  had  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  State  in  which  his  family  and 
**  coontry  wpuld  be  left,  should  it  please  heaven  to  put  a  jpe- 
"  riod  to  bis  life  while  hir  successor  was  of  tender  years.    For  On  his  re« 
"  tliat  reason  he  recommended  to  parliament   to  make  such  coveiy  he 
"  provision  as  would  be  necessary,  should  any  of  his  children  ^^^^ 
"  succeed  to  the  throne  before  they  respectively  attained  the  nrovttion 
*<  age  of  eighteen  years  ;*  and  proposed  to  their  consideration,  for  m 
*"  to  empower  him  to  appoint,  by  instruments  in  writing  under  eventual 
"  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  the  "uu®*^' 
"  royal    family  usually  residing   in  6i*eat   Britain,  to  be  the 
**  goardian  of  the  person  of  such  successor  and  the  regent  of 
**  these  kingdoms,  until  such  successor  should  attain  die  age 
"*  of  eighteen  years,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  bad 
'*  been  provided  by  a  regency  act  which  had  been  passed  on 
"  the  death  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales."    A  bill  was  pro- 
posed in  the  house  of  lords,  in*  consequence  of  his  majestjr's 
recommendation,  that  the  council   of  regency  should  consist 
of  the  dakea  of  York  and  Gloucester,  his  majesty's  brothers ; 
the  dttke  of  Cumberland,  his  ancle  ;  princes  Henry  Frederick' 
and    Frederick  William,   the   king's  two  youngest  brothers; 
and  the  chief  officers  of  state  for  the  time  being.    A  questkin 


6ee  his  majesty'*  gpeecb,  State  Papers,  1765. 
» iMt  duke  oTCumDerknd. 
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CHAP,   arose  in  <he  house,  who  are  the  royal  family  ?  The  law  \orii 
^'      explained  it  to  be  the  descendants  of  George  IL;  ministry  ac* 
^^''^'''^**' quiesced,  and  the  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords.    According 
1765.     to  f^ig  interpretation,  no  one  could  be  named  r^nt,  except 
Repncy    ^^  queen  or  some  one  sprung  from  George  II. ;  her  royal  big- 
ness the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  therefore,  was  not  loclnded. 
In  the  house  of  commons  this  omission  was  construed  to  be  aa 
indignity  to  her  royal  highness ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  that 
the  name  of    the  princess  should    be  inserted  immediatelT 
after  the  name  of    the  queen.    This  amendment  being  ad- 
mitted, the  bill  was  returned  to  the  peers,  and  so  it  passed  into 
a  law. 

The  administration  having  never  been  popular,  was  now  be 
come  very  obnoxious ;  and  temporary  and  incidental  distresses 
were  imputed  to  their  misconduct  and  evil  designs.  Coraplaiots 
■  had  for  several  months  prevai led  among  the  silk  weavers  that  their 

employment  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  encouragement  be- 
stowed on  French  manufactures.  Near  the  close  of  the  session, 
their  murmurs  rose  to  tumultuous  expostulation ;  and  in  nemer- 
ous  bodies  they  surrounded  the  palace  and  the  houses  of  pa^ 
liament,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the  redress  of  their  gnev- 
ances.  A  mob  once  collected,  from  whatever  cause,  rarely  con- 
fines itself  to  just,  legal,  and  constitutional  operations ;  these 
persons  therefore  proceeding  to  various  outrages,  were  at  length 
repressed  by  the  interference  of  the  military,  who  were  called 
in  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
tranquillity.  Inimical  to  ministry,  great  numbers  ofthe  ueo- 
pie  and  some  of  the  popular  leaders  ascribed  the  grouua  of 
complaint  to  their  misrule,  and  severely  censured  the  meiuis 
that  were  necessarily  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
orders. 

Other  circumstances  now  co-operated  with  the  pcmolar  enmi- 
ty to  administration.  The  cabinet  had  evidently  lost  the  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  The  framers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  secret  supremacj  of 
lord  Bute,  ascribed  the  declension  and  decay  of  their  inflaence 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  alleged  favourite.  According  to  this 
theory,  Mr,  Grenville  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  not  been 
such  subsenient  tools  to  what  was  styled  the  interior  cabinet 
or  secret  junto,  as  was  expected  and  required,  and  had  fre- 
quently thwarted  the  sovereign  and  his  private  friends  and 
counsellors  both  in  measures  and  appointments.  The  popular 
party  assertefl  the  omission  of  the  princess  dowager's  name 
in  the  first  bill  of  regency,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  court 
as  an  intended  insuU,  and  as  such  to  have  been  resented. 
But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  lord  Bute  retained  the 
alleged  power  and  influence;  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
foanded  on  such  a  supposition  can  be  admitted  as  historical 
trith.  That  the  king  might  be  mure  attached  to  some  iodivi- 
vjduals  than  to  others*  independently  of  their  political  qualified 
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fioDS,  is  no  less  probable,  than  that  a  sovereign  should  hare  CBAP« 
the  afectioiiS' of  another  man.  It  is  equally  natural  and  allow-  ^^* 
able,  that  a  monarch  should  wish  to  promote  the  interests  and  ^^^'^'^^^ 
a^randizenent  of  the  objects  of  his  attachment,  in  preference  ^^^* 
to  indijferent  persons.  The  duty  of  his  situation  predudes 
not  the  bestowal  on  Us  friends  of  oflSces  of  honour  or  emolu- 
ment, for  which  they  may  be  respectively  qualified.  In  the  ma» 
ny  departments  of  executive  service,  there  are  offices  which  do 
not  roquir^  an  equal  degree  of  ability  and  effort  as  others* 
Places  of  h^h  trust  a  patriotic  sovereign  will  bestow,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  on  the  fittest  that  can  be  found  for  pro- 
moting the  public  benefit ;  but  there  are  many  other  subordi- 
nate appointments  which,  without  detriment  to  the  public  good, 
may  be  given  accordina  to  private  favour.  Agreeably  to  the 
principle  and  rule  which  directed  his  choice  of  ministers  from 
the  banning,  the  king  chose  his  chief  official  counsellors;  but 
some  offices  of  less  importance  he  was  willing  to  bestow  accord- 
iiw  to  his  own  predilection.  It  appears,  that  after  the  duke 
of  Bedford  bad  firmly  established  himself  and  his  partisans, 
one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  extend  his  own  patronage  by 
donatives  to  his  creatures ;  that  he  strongly  thwarted  his  royal 
master;^  and  that  the  other  chief  members  of  the  cabinet 
joined  in  his  unaccommodating  and  refractorjr  opposition. 
Hence  was  thought  to  be  derived  their  procedure  in  tne  regen- 
cy bill;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  ministers  possessed 
no  more  favour  with  the  king,  than  they  had  enjoyed  with 
the  people  from  the  commencement  of  their  admimstration. 
Various  conferences  took  place  between  the  chief  ministers 
and  tile  sovereign,  respecting  their  continuance  in  office ;  at 
length,  according  to  general  and  uncontradicted  report,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  presumed  to  use  such  language  to  his  sove- 
r^pi,  as  could  not  possibly  be  tolerated  ;*  and,  as  his  colleagues 
adhered  to  the  president  of  the  council,  the  administration  was 
dismissed. 

Mr.  George  Grenville's   ministry  has  eventually  proved  alli«iniflnl 
very  iropm-tant  sera  in  the  history  of  this  rei^.    He  himself  of  the 
was  a   man  of  good   understanding  and   upright  intentions ;  ^^^Jl'l^ 
possessing,  however,  that  species  and  degree  of  ability  which  tratim!' 
ma^  be  of  great  public   service   in   the   ordinary  course  of 
afEiirs,  he  t>y  no  means  rose  to  that  genius  which  can  adapt 
its  exertions  to  situations  untried.*    Besides,  the  new  circum- 

>  See  Life  of  lord  C)ttthun ;  History  of  the  hte  Minority }  and  Junius'a  ' 
Letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford.    «  After  two  years  subminion  (says  Ju* 
nhia)  you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufiicient  to  control  his  in- 
fiuence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because  you  had  been  a 
shve.* 

*  See  pofitical  writlngs'of  1765,  passim ;  also  Junius's  Letter  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford  lA  a  note. 

3  See  the  admirable  character  of  Grenville,  dnwn  by  Mr.  Borke^  in  hts 
sDee^  on  American  taxation  < 
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OHAP«  gtanccl  which  Mr^  Gvemv'Me  ettcouBtered,  were  <»f  hk  own 
^^'  creatioa ;  he  aflsumed  an  hypotfaesis,  that  the  couatry  wm  M 
'  mach  eihausted  m  not  to  have  the  »ean8  of  adequate  reve- 
nue without  a  Dew  eoorce }  bat  hb  theorj  was  demoiiotraUj 
erroneous:  such  a  revenue  was  raised  i^,  exclusive  of  Ame- 
rica, and  during  the  eantinuance  of  pease,  annually  reduced 
the  national  deM.  Industrious  as  Mr*  Orenville  showed  him- 
sdf  in  his  inquiries«  and  accurate  in  inanciak  calcubtions,  as 
a  politician  he  proved  himself  not  equal  to  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  projects  to  produce  a  partial 
increase  of  nsveaue  drove  the  colonies  to  disafiectioo,  and  ge- 
nerated a  fatal  political  change,  without  obtaining  the  revenue 
which  he  sought,  and  which  might  have  accrued  circuitonslj 
to  the  C4>untrj  if  he  had  left  the  subject  untouched^  Mr. 
GreOville  has  been  charged  with  being  the  tool  of  lord  Bute 
to  establish  absolute  power ;  but  his  conduct  aflbrds  no  ground 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  unconstitutional  views.  The  pro* 
ceedings  respecting  Wilkes  were  rash  and  precipitate*  but  inter- 
fered no  more  with  libeilYf  than  the  measures  of  every  minis- 
ter had  done  since  the  involution.  His  schemes  of  finance, 
on  which,  including  American  taxation,  the  merits  of  his  minis- 
terial character  rest,  display  an  industrious  mas^  of  official  haUts 
aflKl  experience,  conversant  in  details,  without  rising  to  the  ge* 
neral  principles  of  political  economy ;  but  neither  in  their  phm 
Oor  execution  do  they  manifest  arbitrarjr  iateatioiis.  In  his  acts 
be  did  not  oenceive  himself  to  be  violating  the  rights  of  Biitbh 
anlyects;  and  in  bis  measures  for  the  Ojperatioa  of  his  acta,  ha 
showed  BO  intention  nor  disposition  to  give  them  e&ct  bv  force. 
Authentic  history  is  not  justified  in  exoibiting  him  as  the  pro* 
motor  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  the  reviewer  of  his  adminiatffa* 
tton,  allowinz  him  the  credit  of  an  upright  public  steward,  will 
discern  that  he  was  not  a  consummate  statesman,  and.  must  re- 
gret that  political  measures  most  futal  to  this  country  origiaated 
m  the  ministerial  projects  of  Mr.  Oeoi^  Orenville. 
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CHAP.  V. 


His  majesty  continues  t«  desire  a  iminl^try  unconnected  with  party  poli- 
tica.— Applies  throusb  lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  that  purpose— Mr.  Pitt's 
propeatens  -deemed  by  the  sovereign  inadiiiiaBibIe.^^Fnntrated  in  fait  • 
^nod  0bje0tt  the  kmg  connrisaiooB  the  duke  of  Cumheriand  to  foim  a 
ministry.— Tlie  suiDiiuia  of  Bockinj^bam  and  the  wh'^  ps^ty  co^ne  intp 
office.— New  ministiy  court  the  popular  JTayour— -but  vast  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Pitt.-*Sudden  death  of  their  patron,  the  duke 
ofCunbe^tend.— <7hange  in  administration  enccurages  in  America  op- 
riiiiiiiuii  'tm  the  stamp  act.*>*CoJoiiiid  concerts  and  assodatioiis  agaimt 
Mtiah  eaiiN]sodkiea.^--Oatcnr  in  Britaii)  a^nst  the  stamp  act— Meeting 
of  pafliament. — ^American  aitairs  chief  subjects  pf  ministerial  consider:^ 
tion. — Minister's  plan,  a  declaratory  law,  reserving  the  right  of  taxation 
and  the  vepei^  of  the  stamp  act — plan  adopted — declaratory  law  passed 
^4«pettl  of  Ae  «tamp  act—^Roeklngham^s  svsiem  ^howa  good  inten. 
iioB^^Mt«em|K>riang  policy^ — Series  of  popular  acts.-— I*lan  for  tte  go* 
vemment  of  Canada.— k^nge  of  ministiy^— Mr.  Pitt  receives  full  pow- 
ers to  form  a  new  administration  .-—View  of  aUsurs  in  British  India,  from 
the  dose  of  the  war  with  France  to  the  grant  of  the  Dewanne. — Charac- 
ter 0f  the  system  pvrsiied)^  the  compaay'#  senramtsin  India  at  this  pe- 
riid. 

WHEN  the  GfBiiviUe  jdsMHiw^nutioB  wm  drawifie  tf>  a    <^HAP* 
d«Be,  offers  had.  ^een  again  made  to  Mr.  Pkt,  inrt  d&at  Ulustri*       ^' 
•Da  statesmaii*  cooaidering  aoid^  ^e  good  «f  his  ooastry,  and  ^'^'T*^ 
prayiostng  sainistexs  to  be  appointed  merely /m*  ifaeir  fitnes8»    ^^^' 
made  no  allowance  for  particular  predilections,  wouU  not  ae* 
cede  to  amy  terma  flhort  of  a  complete  change  of  anen,  measares, 
aikd  cMunela,  and  ii^ould  not  e^en  gratify  the  court  l»y  leaving 
to  its  appatntmeai  the  aafoordifiid;e  cmces.     Has  auijeat^  tflid  not 
deena  it  expedient  to  purchase  at  aoch  a  price  even  the  services 
u(  Bfr.  Pitt.    The  a^^nt  in  this  bst  JMgottation  iiad  iieen  the  / 

dake  of  ComberlaMl,  who  was  now  employed  by  the  «kii»g  to 
form  a  new  aiinistj^*    The  dnlce  had  hittsdf  Weo  Hiuch  cosi- 
nectied  with  ithe  whig  party;  od  whicb  the  duke  of  Newoasde  be- 
inf;  &r  advanced  »  years,  the  nanqois  M  Hookinghain,  an  op* 
rifglit,  amiable,  amI  weii  disposed  nobleman,  of  very  great  for- 
tone,  was  now  reckoned  the  head.    His  hichnesa,  not  having 
SBCcaeeded  in  his  application  to  Mn  Pitt,  maw  profiosals  to  the 
raarquis  of  fiodun^am*  which  he,  without  any  commonication 
witii  that  -great  laao^  accepted.    The  marquis  of  Rockingham  Rocking- 
waa  anade  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  date  opf  Newcastle  lord  ^^^  *^i- 
pnvy-oeal.lir.  Bowdeswell  dwincdlor  of  the  erchequer,  the  "'**'*^^"- 
duke  of  Grnftom,  and  ^eneraH  Conway  ^risicipal  aecretaries  of 
state,  and  the  earl  of  Northington  ichancellor. 

This  adminisitratton,  considering  itself  as  tlie  whig  cocifedera- 
cj^  vrtiichiiadin  too  preceding Teigns  possessed  the  direction 
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CHAP,   of  aSairSy  appeared  determined  to  proceed  upon  the  whig  pria- 
^'       ciple«>  and  to  court  popular  favour  ;  for  ability  or  political  ex- 
^"^"^^'^'^  perience  none  of  the  principal  ministers  were  distineuiahed. 
1765.     xhe  severest  accuser  of  lord  Bute  would  not  pretend  that  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  was  raised  for  his  wisdom,  any  more 
tiian  his  lordship;  so  far,  however,  as  pleasing  manners  and 
whig  principles,  with  moderate  talents,  fit  a  man  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  the  niarquis  was  qualified  for  be- 
inff  prime  minister.    This  cabinet  did  not  at  first  attain  the  po- 
pularity which  its  members  expected  from  the  appointment  of  a 
whig  connexion.    Why,  said  the  city  of  London  and  other  nn- 
merous  bodies,  is  not  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?    The 
marquis  of  Rockin^am  may  be  a  very  well  disposed  man,  but 
what  are  the  proofs  of  his  political  capacity  and  of  his  being 
able  to  remedy  the  many  evils  that  have  befallen  this  country 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt?  The  public  had  in  fact,  with- 
out perceiving  it,  undergone  a  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
stituents of  a  beneficial  administration.    Men  no  longer  consi- 
dered the  question,  Is  or  is  not  the  minister  connec^d  with  the 
great  whig  families  i  hut,  Is  he  or  is  he  not  fit  for  conducting 
tne  business  of  the  nation  P  It  was  apprehended  that  the  whig 
party  had  made  its  peace  with  tlie  secret  junto  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  popular  hypjothesis,  the  country  was 
governed.    The  chief  prop  of  this  ministry,  was  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  himself  a  most  zealous  whig,  with  all  the 
principles,  sentiments,  and  prejudices  which  had  distinguished 
that  party  during  the  reign  of  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  but 
Death  of   this  advantage  they  did  not  long  enjoy :  on  the  Slst  of  October 
tlie  duke  his  royal  hi^ness  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  fortv-fifth 
b^SiS"    year  of  his  age. 

His  chai^        William  Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  a  man  of  very 
racter,       respectable  and. amiable  moral  qualities.     In  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life,  his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious.     He  was  an 
affectionate  brother  and  uncle,  a  mild  and  generous  master,  a 
sincere  and  ardent  fiiend,  and  a  zealous  well-wisher  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.     He  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  liberally 
bestowed  alms  on  those  wh(i  could  not  work  to  earn  their  bread, 
and  devised  a  variety  of  employments  for  those  who  could  la- 
bour.    He  was  a  brave,  intrepid  soldier ;  and  if,  as  a  general, 
he  was  not  very  successful,  his  disappointments  could  not  be 
imputed  to  want  of  resolution,  activity,  or  enterprise.  His  cam* 
paigns  in  Flanders  were,  no  doubt,  less  successfal  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  country  anticipated ;  but  tliose  were  too  aan- 
fiiine.    It  was  not  considered  that  his  highness,  when  comman* 
er  in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  was  only  four-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  with   few  antecedent   opportunities  of  military  expe. 
rience,  and  had  to  combat  marshal  Saxe,  one  of  the  first  gene* 
rals  of  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army  than 
France  had  ever  before  brought  into  the  field.  His  conduct  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  met  Math  great  praise.    The  severelies  th^t 

$ 
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Allowed  (ttod  which  the  perverse  malignUy  of  j^cobites  styled  CHAP, 
cruelty,  and,  no  doubt,  eza^erated/  in  order  to  render  the  he-       ^' 
roic  prince  unpopular)  were  perhaps  salutary  and  beneficial.  ^<^*'^^'*^i' 
Fortune  does  not  always  attend  the  brave.    The  camnaisn.    ^''^^• 
which  ended  at  Cloister-seven,  certainly  was  not  successful :  his 
bi^ess^  retreat,  however,  saved  a  number  of  brave  men,  who 
might  hare  been  destroyed  by  the  French,  had  he  been  rash 
enough  to  continue  the  contest.     His  cautious  pvudence  pre- 
served an  army  destined  to  victory  under  another  general,  and 
actually  laid  the  foundation  of  prince  Ferdinand's  successes* 
His  bigness,  after  this  event  living  in  retirement,  was  eminent 
for  the  exercise  of  the  private  virtues ;  and  so  liberal,  munificent, 
and  kind  was  he  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  that, 
although  historical  readers  may  perhaps  not  immediately  disco- 
ver in  iiis  life  the  ground  for  his  usual  title  of  the  great  duke 
of  Cumberland,  they  can  in  every  part  of  his  character  find  facts 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  good  duke. 

When  the  change  of  ministry  became  known  in  America,  proceed- 
the  spirit  which  nad  been  long  ^thering  burst  into  open  ings  in 
violence ;  first  and  principally  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  Amcrics. 
several  of  the  other  colonies.  At  Boston  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace was  directed  against  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  both  those 
who  were  supposed  friendly  to  taxation  in  general,  and  those 
who  were  appointed  for  executing  the  stamp  act  Their  houses 
were  pillagea,  their  furniture  was  destroyed,  their  official  papers 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  only  by  concealment  did 
they  save  their  persons.  The  governor  assembled  the  council 
of  the  province,  and  found  no  inclination  in  them  to  suppress 
the  riots.'  He  attempted  to  muster  some  companies  of  militia 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
The  stamp  officer,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  employment  which 
he  was  required  to  exercise,  resigned  his  office.  In  the  other 
colonies  the  disorders  were  not  so  outrageous  as  at  Boston,  but  . 
were  sufficiently  violent  to  frishten  revenue  officers  from  col- 
lecting the  duty  on  stamps*  No  doty  was  levied,  and  the  act 
was  completely  inefficient  Deputies  from  nine  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  met  at  New- York,  on  the  first  of  October  1765,  to 
hold  a  general  congress.'    After  having  spent  several  days  in 

*  The  report  genemlly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  concerning  the  sufTeringps 
of  rebels  not  brought  to  trial,  are  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  royal  general,  and  are  founded  on  suppositions 
90  refMi^nant  to  law,  justice,  and  common  humanity,  that  they  carry  with 
them  intrininc  evidence  of  their  falsehood. 

'  See  Stedmaa't  History,  p.  39. 

3  «  The  four  colomes  not  represented  in  this  cong^ss  were,  New>Hamp- 
dure,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  From  the  last  three  of  these, 
deputies  were  not  sent,  because  the  letters  from  Massachusetts'  Bay  arriv- 
ed  during  the  recess  of  their  assemblies,  which  were  not  afterwaids  per. 
xnitted  to  meet  till  the  1st  of  October  had  passed :  and  in  New-Hampshire^ 
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C1IA9.  debate  mmL  deliieration,  die  delegates  dnsw  uy  «  deckratiwi  of 
^-  tlie  rights  and  griev«Does  of  the  colonies.  Respwtiiig  the  first 
^t^"^^^^^  head»  their  rifhte,  diey  proceeded  Bore  ott  the  nodenule  prat* 
IT6$*  cipJes  of  Virginia  and  the  mlMle  coloDies,  than  on  the  vioteit 
republican  ideas  of  New  England ;  the  rights  vliick  they  u< 
serted  tkej  claimed  as  Britisni  eabject8>  and  accordiag  to  the 
British  constitation.  The  declaration  oet  forth,  tkat  tbey  owed 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  as  Uie  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  dae  subordination  to  parliament;  that  thejr 
were  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  imm«DitieS|  » 
tbinr  fellow  sabjects;  that  no  tases  could  be  impesed  opoa 
free  born  Britons,  but  bj  their  ewn  consent,  or  that  of  their  re- 
presentatives ;  that  the  colonies,  were  not,  and  coald  not  be, 
represeated  in  parlianent ;  that  the  onlj  representatives  of  the 
rnnabitants  of  the  colonies  were  those  that  were  chosen  by 
themselves ;  and  that  no  taxes  bad  been  or  could  be  imposed 
upon  them  but  bj  their  representatives ;  that  ail  supplies  ts  the 
crown  were  free  gifts  from  the  people ;  that,  thereiore,  it  was 
unreasonable  in  the  Irtish  parliament  to  grant  the  ]>ropertT  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  and  finally,  that  trial  by  jaiy 
was  the  right  of  a  British  sutject  They  neat  proceeded  to 
their  ^rievanceB:  the  stamp  »ct  (ended  to  subvert  the  ri^jbte  and 
liberties  ef  the  colonies;  the  duties  imposed,  uoconstitstionai 
in  their  principle,  were  oppressive  in  their  operatien,  and  the 
pajmeot  itnpracticabie ;  the  British  manufactures,  d^ch  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  parchasin?,  contnbuted  greatly  to  the 
revenue ;  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  fate  acfts  would  disable 
tbetn  from  purchasing  these  articles,  and  conseauently  woaid 
materially  injure  the  i^enrenue ;  ike  inoreaae  and  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  depended  on  fb&free  enjoyment  ef  their  rights  and 
liberties :  and  these  consideratms  «v  ngbt  and  expediency  they 
had  firmly,  but  respectfally,  urged  in  memorials  and  petitions  to 
the  kine  and  Mk  bouses  of  parliament. 

Besides  the  actual  resoluttons  formed,  an  tmpoKant  point  was 
gained  by  Hie  meeting  of  this  congress,  in  the  establishment  of 
a  ^correspondence  and  concert  between  the  leading  men  <tf  (he 
several  colonies;   wbidi   paved   the  way  iw  a  combittatioii, 
should  future  <Arcumstances  render  their  joint  eflTorts  necessary 
or  expedient*    The  moderation  of  their  proceedings,  the  alleged 
grounds  of  Aeir  t^laims,  the  fairness  of  their  professionB,  ami 
the  JLpparent  respectfulness  of  their  statements  to  the  Ttin*  and 
parliament,  ma&Uested  a  sound  policy,  much  more  formidable 
Hesolu-      than  tumultuous  violence.    Associations  were  formed  (or  op- 
tions        hibiting   the   importation  of  British    manufactures  until  the 
against iro- stamp  act  should  be  repealed.    On  the  Istef  Noi^ember,  w4ien 
£iSn^°*  the  act  was  to  commence,  neither  stamps  nor  distributors  wei* 

the  Msembiy  did  not  think  lit  to  appoint  deputies,  aatdioi»8|b  tfaey  api^itnxd 
vlf  the  boldin^  of  a  ^nenl  oohfress,  and  signified  ao  ineniation  to  join  in 
wxy  petition  that  should  be  agreed  upon  bv  the  deputies  joftbe  other  oolo* 
nies.^    See  BSedmaa^  Histoiy,  vol.  n.  p.  39. 
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it  he  loQail.    CMWierce  wis  at  a  ataiKi,  becange  tke  wsfammettift  CRAP, 

ware  wanfiag  that  were  n»w  ta  legalize  its  tranaactioiia.    The  ^• 
ciyU  conrtft  caulil  not  proceed  for  the  same  reason.    The  cus-  v^'^'^*^^ 

tona  ceoU  not  be  levied :  in  short  there  was  a  general  stagna-  ^^^^* 
tion  af  basiness ;   and  Mr.  GreaviUe's  scheme  of  taisationy  so 
far  from  inproving  the  revenue,  obstructed  aae  of  its  principal 


Ib  Britain*  great  clamoars  arose  against  the  stamp  act,  and  effects  of 
the  maaafactaring  and  mercantile  interests  promoted  petitions  ^^^.^ 
far  its  reaeaK    The  colonies  were  represented  as  grosslj  ia*  B"^"- 
jared,  ana  the  violence  which  had  been  committed  was  imputed 
to  deqiair.    Britain  itself  was  in  a  distressed  situation ;  mann- 
ftcturea  were  at  a  atand,  commerce  was  stagnant,  provisions 
were  at  an  enormous  price,  and  a  nameroas  populace  without 
the  meana  ef  procaring  a  livelihood.    A  great  part  of  our  evils 
was  imputed  to  the  situation  of  America ;  and  from  that  cause, 
commercial  dificulties  were  likelj  to  increase;   as  vast  sums 
were  owing  to  British  merchants  from  the  colonies,  which 
the  deMars  declared  an  iaaUiitj  to  paj  in  their  present  sitasr 
tioa. 

American  aflhirs  were  the  chief  objects  that  engaged  the  at-  pkns  iff 
teatmn  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  whose  situation  was  adminisp* 
extremely  delicate  and  embarrassing.  On  the  one  hand,  the^^^^®'^* 
GreaviUe  party,  the  devisers  of  Amencan  taxation,  and  the  fnb- 
mers  of  tbe  alamp  act,  insisted  on  coercive  measures :  on  the 
other,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents  disavowed  the  right  of  taiing 
Amcxica,  and  aoqniesced  ia  the  revenue  circaitoaslj  derived 
from  her  by  commerce.  Mtnistrv  proposed  to  steer  a  middle 
coaiae,  which  they  thought  would  neither  precipitate  disturb^ 
aaces  in  America  by  the  rashness  of  their  ooanseb,  nor  degrade 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation  by  irresc^tion  and  weak* 
nesa.  Mr.  Secretary  Canwav  wrote  letters  to  this  purport  to 
the  govemora  of  the  chief  caloaies,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
a  diqMSitioB  tk>  g^t  relief  to  grievances,  and  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  Briliah  cre>wn  and  parliament  He  recommended 
to  &em  to  try  lenitat  maasiires ;  but,  if  they  should  fail,  to  use 
the  force  mtn  which  tbev  were  intrusted. 

PlariinuMnt  met  on  m  16th  of  December  1765 ;  when  his  Meetin; 
majcBty  in  his  speech  took  notice  of  important  occurrences  in  of  parfia- 
America*    He  stated,  as  a  reason  for  assembling  the  parliament  ^^°^* 
hefors  tiie  holidays,  that  naaseroaa  vacancies^  had  taken  place 
ia  the  faonse  of  oommens,  which  he  wished  them  to  have  an 
appofUBaity  of  snpflying,  that  they  might  proceed  after  the 
receas  to  a  g(i*«t  variety  of  important  affairs.    On  the  14th  of    1766 
Janoaty  17^  they  met  after  nie  holidays ;  his  majesty  a^n, 
ia  his    npeech  from  the  throne,  treated  chiefly  of  American 
a&icB*   and   recommeaded  such  a  temperature  of  policy  aa 
Blight  restore  hanaony  to  the  cohaues,  without  detracting  from 

*  By  tbe  newapponitments,  and  the  change  of  iiiiidstry. 
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.CHAP,    the  riffhis  of  Britain.    This  was  the  middle  eeurse  whieh'ttiliii^ 
^*       try  adopted,  and  bj  which  they  hoped  to  aati8f)r  both  the  pro- 

^•^""^^^^^  mutera andopposers of  American  taxation.  The  beginning  ot* 
1766.  th^  session  was  employed  in  examining  a  great  variet?  of  peti- 
tions, both  from  Americans  and  from  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  establish  the  evils 
that  resulted  from  the  stamp  act.  The  original  proposers  of 
the  tax  contended,  that  these  petitions  were  procured  by  minis* 
terial  artifice ;  bat  that,  even  if  trade  had  suflTered  to  tiie  degree 
alleged  in  those  petitions,  it,  would  be  better  to  submit  i»  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience,  than  by  a  repeal  of  the  act  to  hazard  the 
total  loss  of  British  supremacy. 

To  ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  petitions  and  complaints, 
and  also  other  important  facts  respecting  the  colonies,  witness 
es  were  examined  by    parliament ;    and  of  these,  the   most 
distinguished  was  Benjamin  Franklin.    Bred  a  printer,  thia  et^ 
traordinary  man,  through  genius  and  industry  regulated  and 
directed  by  judgment,  rose  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  physical  dis- 
covery; he  soon  showed,  that  the  mind  which  could  elicit  fire 
from  the  heavens,  could  converge  and  reverberate  the  rays  of 
moral  and  political  light.    He  had  visited  and  inspected  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonies,  was  well  acquainted  witn  ttie  best 
informed  and  ablest  men  in  all,  and  none  was  conceived  more 
accurately  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies  and.  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  or  more  ably  to  comprehend  the 
pQly>y  which  in  such  circumstances  and  dispositions  would  be 
most  suitable  and  beneficial.     Highly  estimated  among  his 
countrymen,  he  had  been  appointed  the  provincial  agent  for  re- 
presenting to  the  British  government  the  evils  that  must  accrue 
irom  the  new  system  of  taxation.    The  Grenville  ministry  little 
re^rded  statements  tending  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of 
their  own  measures.    By  the  Rockingham  administration  his 
accounts  were  very  differently  received,  and  he  was  called  to 
give  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons.     His  testimony 
tended  to  prove,  that  the  colonists  were  well  affected  to  the 
parent  country,  and  considered  the  interests  of  Britain  and 
America  so  closely  connected,  that  they  could  not  be  separated 
without  the  greatest  loss  to  both  parties.    Impressed  as  they 
were  with  this  truth,  and  attached  to  the  parent  country,  theirs 
was  the  affection  of  British  subjects,  enjoying  constitutional 
rights:  the  new  system  of  taxation  and  the  stamp  act  they 
deemed  flagrant  violations  of  those  rights,  and  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  present  act,  or  any  other  proceeding  from  the  same 
principle,  unless  they  were  cf^mpelled ;  a  conciliatory  system. 
therefore,  beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  would   re- 
establish tranquillity  and  harmony.    Such  was  the  substance  of 
Franklin's  evidence ;  and  from  its  intrinsic  probability  and  con- 
sistency, as  well  as  the  character  of  the  witness,  it  made  a  ver\ 
strong  impression  both  on  parliament  and  the  public. 
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1flM»  wki»  wei«  fHMi4i^  to  »  f€p^  eoiitigM  of  iwo  fM-   CtrA^. 
tiM :   tite  friends  «f  minfhtiT,  who  nMitDMned  the  right  of'      ^- 
Amx^iscm  tttftltoiH  sMioogh  ikef  MMOrted  1M  expe<fi«n«y  of  ^^'^''^^ 
mtiv^Rg  thst  partktthir  act;  iM  th^  to<Ari««  of  Air.  Pitt,    ^'^^' 
i»hoHitMy#(iiMrfto  ptf#lUiii«ii€  the  rigllt  of  ttftatloft.    The 

«ibm  re«olYtfd  itoelf»  iheMofe,  into  two  diVttion^ :  ]«t,  wh^- 
iritM^  poMMtfed  the  right  of  taihig  the  colotiied  or  nbt? 


Mhf;  whethei^  the  itma^  act  was  or  waa  not  expedieitt  ?  The 
iMMcaCitfii  depending;  chiefly  upon  great  and  oonstitiltionftl 
p#inaipleik  affMed  an  ample  iM  for  politieat  reasonings  Tke 
deriera  ef  the  right  of  Kuution,  after  prefatory  remarks  oA 
the  nature  aMd*  enil  of  government,  and  the  component  prtioi^ 
dfkB  of  jotfe  aivl  beneficial  polity,  toelt  a^  view  of  the  conHlitu^ 
tioB  of  BB^and  iir  die  means  that  it  has  edtablished  for  levyittg 
tutes.  Tnci^  our  htettorj  np  to*  llie  earliest  timeeii  mhI  por- 
ming  it  dMmwtfds,  the?  eofttended  diat  no  British  subject  hAd 
been  taxed  but  by  himself  or  his*  representattvea :  and  thaf  tim 
ri^l  the*  |^flBter»  of  colonies  carried  with  them  when  diey  emi- 
gMtt4  Hot  air  a- speeitc  charter  grante<t  to  diose  colonics,  bat 
as  a  geuenif  ri^t  of  British  subgects.  The  operation  of  this 
rig)it  <hey  ilhiB&tttiod  iw  a  great  variefy  of  instandes ;  they  en« 
dcaiealed  at  the' same  tilne  to  make  a  distinction  between  what 
tlH^ oiMed^ external  duties,  tiiat  is,  restrictions  od  commerce; 
ancPiaeeyflid; «»  be*  le>vied  on  the  body  of  the  people.  They  atf- 
Aiced  ina«io»a  argameHta  from^  the  (iractice  of  ancient  states } 
»dqnofe4>nMdem  instances  of  the  impolicy  of  coercive  mea* 
sore*  and  faMiien  ett  odbnies. 

The  ar^menls  H  fai^our  of  taxation  were  less  forcible, 
tbmtf^more  ertenaive  and  detlriled,  and  supported  by  a  ^eat 
wiety  ef  alleged  precedents  aa  well  as  instances.  The  BrilisH 
constHlilSmi  was-ib  a-fltactmilSng  state  j  and  many  things  which 
were  once'  eenatitdtibtfil  were  no  longer  so  no w^  Various  taxes 
bad  been  raieed,  contrary  to  llaw,  by  forced  benetolences,  ship*' 
money,  and^  eAber  means ;  aild  the  connexion  between  the  re«> 
ptesctttatkm  and  taxation  could  not  stand  the  test  of  historical 
laquiry:  represeneitioil  was  very  arbitrary  and  accidental; 
whereao  faxvtieii  was  general.  There  was  in  the  different 
coliRliea  a  diversity  of  forma  and  regulations,  which  all  showed 
tbejmrMictlotl  of  the  mother  edubtry,  exerting  itself  as  might 
hest ariaWei^lMe circumstances  of  tlie  case;  and  heretofore  du- 
ties had  beeip  levied  without  the  least  opposition.  The  naviga- 
tisn  act  shut  up  tkeir  commerbe  with  foreign  countries ;  but 
did  they  ever  question  the^ legality  of  that  act?  Their  port5» 
aere  m^ade  sntqect  to  duties  which  cramped  and  diminished 
tlieir  trade,  yet  it  never  was  maintained  tiiat  this  impost  w&n 
Hi^L  T^e  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxes 
was  totallv  unfounded  ;  if  a  tax  were  laid  on  any  article  at  the 
ports  of  New*Bngland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  any  oOier 
colony,  its  operation  would  be  as  much  fi^lt  as  If  it  were  raised 
m  the  inlandpsrrt  of  the  country.    Respecting  the  repreienta- 
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CHAP.  iUfti  in  parliament,  the  Americans  were  as  moch  repk*eseDted  bs^ 
^ '  the  f^reateat  part  of  the  people  of  England.  America,  it  was 
"^  ^  alleged  by  the  Grenville  partj,  never  could  have  objeeted  to 
taxation*  unless  they  had  been  encourafced  by  the  seditious  doc* 
trines,  recontly  so  prevalent  in  England.  Ihe  question  was  not 
now,  what  wan  law,  and  what  was  the  constitution  P  but,  what 
is  law,  and  what  is  the  constitution  P  If  a  practice  hadgenerailj 
prevailed,  had  been  held  to  be  law,  and  never  had  t)een  ques- 
tioned, as  a  number  of  precedents  proved  this  to  be,  it  became 
law  and  the  constitution  by  that  very  admission.  Various  sta- 
tutes respecting  Chester,  Durham,  and  other  places^  were  quo- 
ted, particularly  by  Mr.  Grenville,  to  support  the  practice  of  tax- 
ing without  representation.  Protection  and  obedience  were  re^ 
ciprocal :  we  protected  America,  therefore  she  was  bound  to 
obey  this  country,  and  she  must  either  obey  in  all  points,  or  ia 
none.  When  was  America  emancipated  P  Was  she  not  still  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  country  ? 

.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  spoken  with  his  usual  ability  on  the 
opposite  side,  replied  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  arguing  on  judicial  precedents  in  great  questions 
of  legislative  policy.  "  I  come  not  here  (he  said)  armed  at 
''all  points  with  law  cases  and  acts  of  parliament,  with  the  sta* 
*'  tttte  book  doubled  down  in  dogs  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
*'  libert^^  but  for  the  defence  of  liberty,  upon  a  general  con- 
"  stitutional  principle :  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm  :  on 
'<  which  I  dare  meet  an^  man."  He  contended,  that  if  Ameri- 
ca hhd  yielded  to  taxation  by  the  British  parliamenty  in  which 
she  was  not  represented,  she  would  yield  to  slavery ;  and  that 
a  myriad  of  judicial  decisions  could  not  make  slavery  liberty, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  England.  He  insisted  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  iuternafand  external  taxation^ 
the  first  being  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  re- 
venue, and  the  second  for  that  of  regulating  commerce.  Mr. 
Grenville  had  asked,  when  were  the  colonies  mMineipaiei^ 
*'  When  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  were  tliey  made  slaves  ?  America  ha» 
**  produced  to  tliis  country,  through  a  trade  in  all  its  branches^ 
"  a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year ;  this  is  the  price  that  Ame- 
"  rica  paj^s  you  for  protection*  Are  the  proceeds  af  the  Btamp 
*'  act  to  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  that  revenue  ?  and,  aa- 
f*she  has  shown  a -determination  to  resist,  how  are  you  to 
'' render  your  stam|)  act  efficient?  Is  it  by  forced  force  will 
**  destroy  the  value  of  the  object  for  which  you  are  contending  : 
**  the  event  will  be  extremely  precarious,  and  even  success  de- 
"  structive:  if  America  falls,  she  will  fall  like  the  strong  man« 
"and  with  her  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  constitution.'^  0& 
these  grounds,  he  proposed  that  th$  stamp  act  should  be  abse-> 
lutely,  totally,  and  immediately  repealed. 

Ministry  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  declaring  that  Britain 
had  a  right  to  tax  America.  The  declaratory  act  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  March;  and  on  the  18th  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
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Eiled,  bjr  a  majority  of  9TS  to  1 6r.*    Some  time  after,  another   CHAP. 
1  was  ]NW8ed  to  indemDifj  thote  who  had  incurred  penalties      T_^ 
on  account  of  th^  stamp  act.  ^^■v*'^/ 

The  great  object  of  the  Rocking^m  nunistrj  appears  to  have  ^'^^'  * 
been  popularity.  The  cider  tax  had  been  most  undeservedlj  3^3" 
vnpopalar.  To  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  proposed  ,' 
and  procured  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  though  equitable  and  pro- 
ductive. Resolutions  of  the  house  were  passed,  declaring  the 
illegiSity  of  general  warrants  and  the  seizure  of  papers.  They  * 
proposed  and  procured  an  act  for  restraining  the  importation  of 
rorei^  rilks,  and  thereby  excited  the  joyful  gratitude  of  the 
En»hsh  manufacturers.  The  price  of  com  still  continuing 
bigh,  provisions  were  made  for  preventing  monoply  and  ex- 
ports, and  procuring  by  importation,  a  more  liberal  supply. 
They  promoted  the  extension  of  trade,  especially  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia.  Notwithstanding  these  popular  and 
beneficial  acts,  the  ministry  could  not  acquire  credit,  strength, 
and  stability.  The  votaries  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  secret 
influence,  represented  them  as  the  tools  of  lord  Bute,  who  em- 
ployed them  until  a  more  efficient  cabinet  could  be  formed,  and 
would  soon  abandon  them  when  no  longer  necessary  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  partisans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  those  who  from  patriot- 
ism wished  the  reins  of  government  to  be  placed  in  the  ablest 
hands,  desired  that  he  should  be  prime  minister;  and  t>erore 
the  termination  of  the  session,  a  great  majority  of  the  nation 
wished  and  expected  a  speedy  change  of  ministry.  Their  im- 
medttte  dissolution  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  accele- 
rated by  the  chancellor  NortKington.  After  the  prorogation 
of  parliament,  ministers  projected  a  plan  fur  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  The  new  system  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
natives  thenr  ancient  rights  of  property  or  civil  laws,  and  to  tem- 
per the  rigour  of  their  criminal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and 
liberal  system  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  chancellor  re- 
presented the  scheme  as  theoretical,  visionary,  and  totally  on- 
worthy  of  practical  statesmen  ;  and  declared  he  could  no  longer  ^ 
be  member  of  so  incapable  an  administration.  His  majesty  was 
conviBced  of  their  incompetency  to  carry  on  with  beneficial  ef- 
fect the  functions  of  ad>ntnistratton.  He  made  overtures  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  containing  ample  powers  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  the 
l£th  of  July  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
terminated. 

Rockingham's  ministry  had  been  formed  on  a  principle  which 
prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
it  was  compos^  of  what  was  called  tfie  whig  connexion,  but 
certainly  showed  neither  ability  nor  efficiency  that  could  make 
it  permanent  The  extraordinary  powers  of  Burke,  which  were 
employed  in  its  defence,  endeavoured  to  impute  its  dissolution 
to  the  interior  cabinet,  the  existence  of  whicn  he  assumed,  and 

*  See  Faiiiamentary  Journals. 
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C4IAP.  the  (aacied  oper^ti^n  .af  whkh  be  deapib^d  wi^pLfm^  ftifHp«M» 
V.  2|||4  briliuficj.^  But  it  really  feH#  iroia  itg  ofvii  weiUuiess^  in 
^^^'^^N^ Hie  most  iraportuit  offices  Uiere  was  ueUfierfrc^t  l^bnte,  poU- 
I7fi6.  iic4'koowled^  por  official  exp^iieQce.  Tbe  wwcqvi^  hw^lf 
waa  a  verj  4ipright  a^  diwatereat^  ttt^f^,  and  kU  caU^ayiyaa 
IKNuesaed  fair  and  reapecUbie  ^^taivctara ;  bat  (hey  do  not  Mf^ 
pear  to  have  jM^ted  fkvup  theipr  ^«  ji^dg^en^:  tbey  iriahed  tp 
pjeaae  all  partiea,  a  aeatiioent  i^icaiioff  Aoie  of  m  amiaUe. 
4lJapQsition  tbaii  of  profoand  wiadop^  ana  letding  to  imLedaim 
ana  coiiaei)iientlj  ineQ^ctnal  meafwea.  Of  this  ki^  ania  their 
pctocipal  poliicjr,  that  aaceittainad  the  character  of  their  adoii* 
niatr^n-^the  law  which  declared  the  Bdtiah  rijght  of  taiEiBg 
America,  and  the  repeal  of  the  atanp  act9  Their  Icsa  iinpor* 
t^t  m^aurea  were  popular  rattier  than  aUe.  Thaj  certamljr 
were  very  moderate  in  tbe  bestowal  of  lucratiire  appointman^ 
oa  themselvea  or  their  frienda ;  bat.  on  the  other  hand,  their 
claims  on  public  gratitqde  were  not  gre^t  Peihapa,  indeed, 
it  wLU  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  hiatory  of  ministeriy  a  aet  ^ 
jjfktn  ipore  respectable  6>r  private  charactera,  or  anore  ineffiipjeni 
as  public  aervante,  tWa  the  n^arqnis  of  Sochingbam'a  adinwa- 
tratbn. 
AffsicB  of  Before  we  proceed  wiih  British  affiars,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
Mis«  n  view  of  India*  On  the  coasts  of  Coroaaand^l  and  Mal^hsr, 
we  have  bron^t  the  narnatiTe  of  those  India  tiaasactiona  la 
which  France  whm  concerned*  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Thoae 
of  Ben{|;aL  to  which  her  power  ^nd  influence  in  the  last  yeaca  oi 
bostilitief  ye;rj  \xtx\^  e^^MMt  we  have  pp^  partaed  U>  P^  late 


*  f n  his  Thouj^hts  on  the  IliBcontsnto. 

*  Tbe  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  fbr  repeating  what  I  had  formeriy 
written  on  this  subject,  as  it  illustrates  the  grrounds  on  whidi  I  formed  a 
judgment  of  tbe  marquis  of  Bockinghm'a  ministry ^^^  An  attempt  to  sa- 
tisfy, two  parties  of  totally  contrary  views^  by  not  deciding  the  point 'at 
i^ie,  is  rarely  either  the  offspring  of  wisdom,  or  the  parent  of  succen. 
Such  temporizing  indecision  generally  dissatisfies  both  parties,  ai)d  keeps 
the  differences  ali^e.  The  stamp  act  had  b^en  opposed  in  America,  not 
M  inexpedient,  but  as  unjust  They  had  not  pretended  tbey  eould  nqt 
pay  tbe  impost,  but  that  the  impoiers  bad  no  right  to  tax.  Either  the 
sump  act  WM  a  grievance,  or  was  not :  if  a  grievance^  the  redress  did  not 
apply  to  the  subject  of  complaint :  if  not  a  grie^'ance,  why  offer  redreso  f 
rf  the  objections  of  the  colonies  were  groundless,  it  would  have  been  just 
in  parliament  to  disregard  them;  and  wise  or  unwise,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  object,  means  of  coercion,  and  pitibable  resuh.  If  the  right 
was  ascertained,  and  wc  thought  coercion  prudent,  the  p^cal  would  be 
absurd ;  if  not,  the  declaration  of  right  would  be  a  mere  impotent  br^ 
vado.  If  tbe  complaints  of  America  were  well  pounded,  then  it  would 
have  been  just  and  wise  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  an  unjust  power. 
Here  was  the  maintenance  of  an  obnoxious  apeco)atiTe  principle,  wkh  tbe 

'abandonment  of  practical  benefit,  for  which  only  it  could  desewe  supports 
The.  declaratory  law  tended  to  counteract,  in  America,  tbe  effects  of  the 
xepeal.  The  measures  of  the  Rockingham  administration  were  esteemed 
tlie  result  of  good  intentions,  but  of  feeble  and  sbort- sighted  poI\cy." 
(.ifc  of  Burke,  1st  edition,  p.  76, 
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«  fmnl*  tal  UK  4bHii  at  *tlie  poieet  inHMMmmBi  of  tlie   «ap. 
oi«B^(iMy^«  fDircr.     Meer  Jaflhr  Alij  Cawn,  ihe  Tioero?  sf     _^^ 
tb«0e  wrBvioMi»  flfawmted  Iqr  tk^  Bn^lifthy  mA  ^apondent  on  >^^'^^>^ 
Ikem,  MMi4  imtelf  fcj  kb  «tef glion  MmMBded  with  difficvU    ^'V^ 
tie*  fail  lUMers.     Tke  rdatisos  ^  liifl  dqnMd  ffwhcittMr 
lygiwM  ivkli  teuanimmt  4lie  nan  viMn  tbejr  ^etmed  ii» 
mmdemt  #f  thdr  ktnanun.  Mid  the  ««urMr  of  kit  poNrer.    The 
s^iM  mi|Miitfti  to  oifLMiairj  the  Ikgriah  hed  eKhasiledl  hk. 
treegiM7 ;  and  the  comiiiercial  privileges  granted  to  theio,  dU 
'the  feMeae  hy  «Hiten  he  aiight  hev«  lepaifsd  hie 
Ts  relieve  his  oecesdfties,  he  i>eteok  huneelf  to  oe«. 
UnmKlrtle  end  trminiedi  methods  of  levying  SMMiev,  and 
thes  iost  4fae  efTeetMis  of  his  sehiects.     9wm  the  iMigence 
ead  Wiesetisftction  of  has  {Mspic,  he  was  ufiehle  to  proeure  er 
extoit  4he  eoppliio  -thet  he  eeqeimd ;  his  troops  fsere  ill  peid 
aad  aeelessf  nud  has  fvindeel  kedsaot  enly  reeistedhis  fir- 
hitnoy  cnctioBs.  hot  refiiseo  the  fest  eed  sccustomed  tribateT 
IhesJistiMssd^  he  tned  iQ  ivHere  fanndf  by  iefriogittg  on  the 

K'  'legee  end  exeeiptiSM  grtBted  te  the  servents  of  the  Indie 
fenj^  end  4hershT  etteneted  the  elections  of  those  erhe  elooe 
weie  sUe  to  defend  hiss  against  his  eeemies.  le  ihe  year 
175S,  the  negol  or  emeeror  of  ttindostsn  had  been  deposed 
hr  a  ocBMpunseTt  lieadea  by  his  TO.ier,  and  eesieted  by  the  ' 
liehntte8»  ene  net  lei^  after  his  deposition*  he  died  in  |rrieeii, 
Bie  eldest  sen,  Bhak  Zadda,  endeavoaped  to  assart  his  right  to 
the  Iheoae  of  iliade8lan>  and  was  seosnded  by  Mr.  Law,  a 
French  gentleman,  who.  with  about  two  hendred  of  his  coun-> 
trjmen,  after  the  osncjuest  of  the  French  eettiements  in  Bengal 
h/  tlse  English,  had  retirsd  among  the  natives.  Shah  Zadda 
marcbcd  tewerd  the  fsontiers  of  Bcned.  Rameorain,  the  na~ 
boh^  or  goremer  of  Patne,  within  Jaffier's  vaceroyaUy,  had 
lefneed  to  acknewiedge  his  authority,  aetil  the  approach  of 
oolowwl  Clive  and  the  English  army  intimidated  hnn  to  s«b- 
nussioffi.  When  Shah  Zadda  reached  the  vicinity  of  Patna, 
Ramnorain,  thoeght  the  present  a  goad  opporteni^  to  render 
himself  indepeaeent  of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  declared 
for  the  prince  of  Hindestso.  Jaffier  was  again  obliaed  to  ap- 
ly  ts^-tne  fiiglish  ceanctl.  Colonel  Clive  mftrched  teward«» 
^atnn  ;  Samnorain  proposed  to  retmm  to  his  allegiance ;  and 
Shah  SEadda  retired,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  colonel 
Ctive,  representing  Ms  distressed  situation,  and  declaring  that 
be  did  not  mean  to  disturb  Jaffier^s  gf>veniment,  but  wished  to 
ceUect  a  fbrce  against  the  esnrper  of  his  father's  throne.  Colo* 
nel  Clive,  iedtoe  on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  inter. 
fere  io  his  behalf,  sent  him  a  very  polite  answer,  declining,  in 
the  Gosipany's  name,  to  take  any  share  in  tiie  dispute  concem- 
lag  thw  socceseion.  Soon  after,  on  the  14th  of  iannary,  1760, 
eoloaet  Clive  resigned  the  coivmand  to  colonel  Caillaud,  and  re* 
fumed  to  Kufone. 
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CHAP.  '  Shah  Zadda,  despairing  of  asBistance  from  the  English,  tMrfc 
^'  the  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  colonel 
^■^^"^^^"^^  Clive,  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Attacking  and  defeat* 
^T66.  jog  Rainnorain,  he  besie^  Patoa :  but  colonel  Caillaud,  with 
the  European  troops,  having  come  to  its  relief,  he  raised  the 
fliege.  The  prince,  now  bv  the  death  of  hla  father,  declared 
emperor  of  Hindoston,  bj  the  name  of  Shah  AUam,  was 
assailed  by  the  British  and  Bengal  troops,  -  and  entirelj  de- 
feated. 
New  revo-  In  the  gammer  of  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  arrived  at  Calcutta 
B^^***  as  governor-general,  and  successor  to  colonel  dive,  when  a 
Beng»i.  ^^^  scheme  of  politics  was  adopted.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  council,  that  the  war  in  suppbrt  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  ex- 
tremely imprudent ;  that  he  was  un worth jr  of  the  protection  of 
the  English ;  that  he  was  alto^ther  destitute  of  gratitude  for 
th^  favours  which  he  had  received  ;  that  he  and  hie  son  were 
endeavouring  to  dissolve  the  conneiion ;  that  the  young  nio» 
^I's  afiairs  wore  a  favourable  aspecl  in  his  own  country ;  that 
It  would  be  wise  in  the  company  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  hereditary  prince ;  and  tnat,  if  estaUiahed  on  the  throne 
'  of  Delhi,  he  mi^ht  be  a  most  beneficial  ally.  To  this  al- 
liance, the  enmity  between  Shah  Allum  and  Jaffier  was  a 
great,  but,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  council,  not  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  It  appeared  to  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Calcutta,  that  Jaffier  was  totally  unfit  for  the  viceroyalty ;  and 
therefore  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  have  a  protector,  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  guide  him  to  the  best  and  most 
salutary  counsels.  The  fittest  person  for  this  office  was  con- 
ceived to  be  Cossim  Ally  Khan,  son-in-law  to  the  viceroy  ;^ 
to  arraoi;e  and  execute  the  proposed  change^  therefore,  go- 
vernor Vansittart  and  colonel  Caillaud  marched  to  Moorsheda* 
bad,  surrounded  his  palace,  and  demanded  that  he  should  dis- 
miss evil  counsellors,  and  instantly  place  his  government  in  the 
hands  of  his  sooHn^law ;  threateoine,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
storm  the  palace.  Jaffier,  knowing  that  he  was  incapable  of 
resis^nce  against  such  a  force,  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
beaeeched  them  to  grant  him  an  asylum  in  Calcutta  ;  to  which 
they  assented,  on  condition  that  he  would  entirely  abdicate  the 
viceroyalty.  Cossim  was  proclaimed  subah  of  the  three 
provinces,  having  previouslv  stipulated,  as  a  recompense  for 
'  this  great  service  done  to  the  provinces,  the  entire  resignation 
to  the  India  company  of  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  revenue. 
The  new  viceroy  generously  bestowed  a  present  for  .the  use  of 
the  army,  amounting  to  five  lacks  of  rupees,  about  6£,500l.  and 
further  added  a  gift  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  £25,0001.  to 
general  Vansittart,  and  three  other  members  of  a  select  com- 
mittee which  had  concerted  the  plan.  There  were,  however, 
members  of  the  council,  and  others,  who  did  not  approve  of 
these  transactions.    Jaffier's  viceroyalty  had  beeu  guaranteed 

'  His  own  eon  bad  been  kiUed  by  a  flash  of  lightniog. 
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bjr  a  treftty,  of  which  Ihera  was  no  evidence  to  show  any  viola*   CBAP. 
tion  on  his  part^  no  proof  that  he  had  conspired  asaiost  the  Eft-      y- 
l^lifth  interest    Notniiig  conduci? e  to  the  general  advantage  of  ^^"^^"^i^ 
the  coapsnjoould  be  ratiionalljr  expected  from  snch  a  revolu*     ^^^* 
tion»  sa  no  saccessor  conld  be  more  confdetely  solyect  to  theni» 
from  his  want  of  personal  capacitj  or  importance:  and  this  last 
reasoning  was  found  by  experience  to  be  jttst. 

Cossim  Ally  SLhan  was  of  a  character  very  different  from  ^S^IJL^ 
that  of  his  father-in-law.  Bold,  subtle,  enterprising,  and  in-^^  ^^^ 
genioos,  he  conceived  the  design  of  freeing  himsdf  from  depend- 
ence  on  the  English.  Not  ascribing  to  geoierosity,  services  for 
which  he  had  paid  so  high  a  price,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
owed  a  retitra  of  gratitude.  Though  determined,  however,  to 
attempt  his  own  emancipation,  he  did  not  precipitately  discover 
his  intentions.  He  availed  himself  of  their  assistance,  d^feato 
ed  Stak  AUnm,  and  drove  him.  from  the  frontiers  of  his  wo^ 
vince*  He  also  reduced  the  refractory  rajahs,  who  had  rebel* 
led  agaifost  the  feeble  administration  of  Jaffier,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  good  the  payment  of  their  tribute ;  rmiired 
the  exhausted  finances*  confirmed  the  disdpline  and  fidefity'  of 
bts  troops,  and  brought  his  territories  to  peace  and  obedience. 
Havmg  thtts.securediiimself  at  home,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
shaking  off  his  dep^dence  on  the  English.  He  first  removed 
from  Moorshedabad,  where  his  conduct,  from  his  vicinity  to 
Calcntta,  was  exposed  to  die  vinlant  and  jealous  inspection  of  the 
comnany;  and  in  1761,  pitched  his  residence  atMongheer,  twa 
handled  miles  farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  strongly  forti- 
fied. He  also  began  to  new  model  his  army)  and  tried  to  over- 
come die.  timidity  that  made  them  stand  so  much  in  awe  of 
British  soldiers.  Sensible  of  the  superiority  of  European  dis- 
cipline, he  studied  it  with  great  attention,  taught  it  to  his  sol« 
diers,  aod  introduced  the  European  modes  and  construction  of 
fire-armr.  He  changed  the  muskets  from  match-locks  to  fire* 
locks  ;  and,  altering  the  cannon,  formed,  according  to  the  English 
pattern,  a  powerfaT  train  of  artillery.  Aware  of  the  mischiefs 
from  treacnery,  so  frequent  in  India,  he  endeavoured  to  concili- 
ate the  chief  men  of  his  court,  and  confined  or  cot  off  those  whom 
he  apprehended  to  be  insincere.  Having  thus  strengthened 
bimselC  be  b^n  gradually  to  throw  off  the  mask.  In  the 
Utter  end  of  the  year  17o2,  he  insisted  that  the  English  pri- 
vate trailers  should  be  sttb|ected  to  the  regular  payment  of  du- 
ties throughout  his  dominions.  This  step  alarmed  the  factory, 
and  Mr.  Vaosittart  himself  went  up  to  Mongheer,  to  expostn- 
hue  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  viceroy  answered  with  great 
firmoeas,  that  if  the  English  were  permitted  to  trade  without 
paying  of  customs,  they  would  in  time  monopolize  the  com- 
merce of  his  country,  and  consequently  annihilate  that  part  ot 
his  revenue.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  much  more 
for  his  interest  to  lay  his  trade  entirely  open,  which  would  draw 
a  greater  number  of  merchants  into  his  tfominion?,  prom^ote  the 
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^^      aad  impom  Ms  i«iMia6.    lie  vdMk  Mt  it  wd«*d  alio  afteiv 

^^^^^^  iHiHf  o«t  •ff  tfH*pracip«l  suJiyMti  «C  derate  ftetw^een  him  wAi 
^     4h6  BBgltBlK  m  dhyoet  whieh  be  piftfwMd  «b  Imw  iwrj  mooh  At 

fi^ Uie   1"*^    Thegwemor^  wnMblv  tM  vii  «fpfHi  trad»  WA»in  the 

Bnglub.  meny'al pvwier^aaii  tM  it  wiHiU  be  ii^giMt  loto  to  tbv  jrmtt 
traffic  of  the  compMy'a  tferrvita^  thtagto  it  espediaDt  tvame 
to.  ctertuft  MiitnctMna.  The  fa<t«vy  at'  Galcatt^  iHlbmadD  of 
this  i^ficeavait  wag  caragad  ^  and  it  wat  atow  goneraltr  regretMl 
ilflitiaSta  fitod  Mt  beaw  taSWad  to  coi»tia«a  oMobia  thaonr. 
Qa  tbe  U^  of  Janaaqp  ir6dy  tba^  ooawdl  of  Cai<dit«af  fMMf 
dkaroflied  tba  taaafji  coaicladed  by  tbo  gavimior(.  not  only  al 
baviai^  haott  HmnIc  without  auMoritj,  bot  aa  bains  diatoosoaii* 
iMata  tha  BngUah  naiao(.M^poimSoa9todH9Bii||^iateili«iart^ 
OaeAt  diaputaa  aaaao»  oainmoroa:  wa»  latompiedr  aad'  a|l|tfieih 
tiaiu  vara  nudar  to  €«b9im»  to  enter  hrto-  m  new  ai^raomeni^ ; 
bvty  cooAdaat  oi  bin  stiiHi§lht  her  ptemwwatorily  neiiied,  and 
4«dk  aataroodr  d  ver^  baugh^  aoawi»;  Mth-  sida^  nmr  pi^ 
pared  for  van 

War.  T4ia  Kogliaia  alraok  the  firat  bk^w,  bjr  aaifviaiilg^  IMoa  an  flia 

Sdth  of  Jmo  176^^^  but  tbeoonqaalxirsi  d^iakl^tba  aneniy  lo<^ 
Hutck^  nagleot^d  prudont  precaitiona.  In  thear  Mgemeaa  to 
piUi^a  thai  opntent  eil^,  they  diaporaad  tbama^iireai  on  oiwiy 
aide*  The  Miaw  govornor  inforitied  of  tho  diMvder  oF  At  caio« 
mtyif  and  ra^anfoircod  by  die  coontrjr,  yetiiniie#to  Piatna^  mfackod 
tha afisfetecedBagliah)  deatroyadimaifv of  tbem^ and  oompeHeil 
tbB  reati  to  aaak  >efiigo  in  the  fort  Kndteg'tbeniflcltrea'anBbto 
to  daladdidia  place,  thejr  abandoned  ky  cniaaad  tl^o  Cbing^,  ««d 
maaobedr  downwaiida  taivrnrdiCalbutba.  On  the  l«t  of  My  thef 
were  oawptaben  bf  tlvo  cneaijr  in  sreait  feaoev  and»  afler  an  olu 
atiiate  reaistanee^  ontiiioly  defaafMi  Abniil  thi9  time  (be  de^ 
potiaaitbat  had:beew8entto  Monnlhear,  iiKttrnod  totiie  prosidiMi^ 
oj»  ami  wore,  wMi«  ihMtf  aittenmita,  tueacbatouaty  mordereA 
Mo^ofr  Adnmo  bow  took  the  fL^\d\  with  one  regimept  of  the 
king's^  fovcotya^few  of  tbe  eoaipany'K  two  troopa  of  Kuropean 
cavai^^  toi^companiea  of  sepoja^  and>t«i^Te  pkeea  of  cannon. 
Thar  EngiMi  ebaunandeit  wa^  anniooalf  d^aHsons^  to  bring  the 
encnijr  to«balitle;  and,  by^bia  jodtoions  maneauti^es;  aocceeded 
(JuJj  19)  in  oompelling  them  to  an  aetbn  at  Bntlasora  on  the 
Gnn^eat  About  forty  roilea:  bolow  RIoonihedaUMidl^  Cossim's 
troopa,  okttod'  with  recent  Tiotorjr  and  improved  in  diacipUne, 
i-eceiVQd  the  Earopeana  with  great  firmneas,  but  weter  at  last 
oompleteljr  defeated*  Major  Adnma  loaing  no  time,  proceeded 
immediately  to  Moorahedabad,  but  found  a  considerable  body  of 
the  enemy  intrenched  before  the'  place.  'liieir  intrencbmehts 
weve«  fiftocn  feet  high,  and  defended  by  numeroaa  artillery : 

■  The  reader,  who  has  ndt  attended  minutely  to  the  gcfygrmhy  of  Bec- 
gal,  will  be  pleased  to  obscne,  that  this  is  not  Ballasore,  which  is  at  the. 
mouth  of  tbe  Gan^. 
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the  KagMdi  comiiuui4er,  therefiNre,  hftd  recoarte  to  «tf%tAgci^    QHAF. 
0&  ik^  93d  of  JuIt,  in  the  evening,  with  a  Mudl  body,  he  made     ^^ 
a  feint  of  an  attack  upon  the  part  where  the  enemy  waa  gfroug  ^^^'^^ 
^t;  and  the  same  night,  while  the  Indians  were  amiieed  on  that     ^'^- 
8ade.  he  led  th»  main  body  of  hia  troqM  round  to  the  weakeit 
tad  least  defensive  part  of  the  intrenchment94  The  Indiana  in  the 
mornings  astelii9hed  and  frightened  by  this  moyemeott  aban*> 
doned  their  jiirsitioiu  and  left  Moorshedahad  to  the  Boffliab. 
Major  Adamift  without  slackening  his  diligence,  pAifaneu  the 
viceroy  th>oii^  marshes  and  forests,  across  maoj  wiae  branches 
of  the  Qai^;!ss.    CosaiiDf  with  great  judgment,  abstaining  from, 
a  decisiTi^  eogagemfent,  defended  his  dominions  post  by  post, 
and  lA  mrioiia  detachmenta.    On  the  2d  of  August,  however,  ^ 

they  wmPQ  so  strongly  stationed  on  the  banks  of  NuHas,  one  of 
the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Ganges,  that  they  resolved  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  enemy*  A  very  obstinate  battle  took  place, 
in  which  at  last,  the  English  obtained  the  victorv.  The  Indiana 
again  made  ^  stand  at  a  strong  fort  called  AudanuUa,  covered 
in  front  by  a  considerable  swamp,  on  one  aide  by  moontainsy 
and  on  the  other  by  the  riv^r.  To  this  natural  security,  they 
add^  very  strong  fortifications,  amoontinff  to  100  j)ieces  of 
cannpD,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  fifty-four  feet  wide, 
and  fuU  of  water,  eiCept  on  the  ude  of  the  mountains.  The 
only  dry  ground  by  which  the  English  could  carry  on  their  ap- 
Broachies,  was  a  small  part  between  the  swamp  and  the  river» 
llaving  invested  the  place  on  this  side  for  a  fortnight,  without 
m«ch  progress,  mi^or  Adams  tried  another.  Observing  that 
the  In^ans,  wlm  trusted  to  its  remoteness  and  natural  strength, 
were  iMBgligent  on  the  side  of/tlie  mountain,  he  detached,  du* 
ring  the  niffht  of  the  4th  September,  m^or  Irvine,  to  attack  that 
post;  and  Sefiore  day-break,  followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops. 
Bj  diis  une^iected  movement,  the  Indians  were  thrown  into 
tlie  utmost  confusion :  the  intrenchments  were  carried  sword 
in  hand,  and  .great  slaughter  ensued.  They  abandoned  the 
place*  and  made  no  farther  stand  until  they  came  to  Mongheer, 
the  viceroy's  residence.  Major  Adams  followed  them,  and  on 
the  £d  of  October  invested  the  town,  which,  after  nine  days 
siegn.  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  last  strong  post  of  Cos- 
sim  now  was  Patna,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
ten  thousand  troops  within  the  city,  with  large  bodies  of  horse 
in  the  ne%hbourhood,  to  annoy  the  besiegers.  Cossim  bad 
about  t^  hundred  English  prisoners,  taken  in  the  defeat  at 
Patna,  whom  he  cruelly  murdered  :  but  they  were  not  long  un- 
revenged.  He  had,  indeed,  made  skilful  dispoMtions  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  city,  but  not  sufficient  to  withstand  English  force 
and  art,  so  well  conducted.  On  the  6th  NovemMr,  after  a 
siegn  of  eight  days,  major  Adams  took  the  city  by  storm ;  and 
thus,  first  of  Europeans,  effected  the  entire  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal.  He  fought,  in  four  months,  four  decisive  bat- 
tles, forced  the  stronsest  intrenchments,  took'two  resularlv  forti- 
Vol.  I.  S2 
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OHAP.   fled  (places,  with  great  quantities  of  arms  and  stores,  aD<f  sftfr- 
^'       dued  the  ablest,  most  skilfqU  cautious,  and  resolute  eniemjr 
^«*^^^*^  which  Britain  had  yet  encountered  in  India. 

vres.         Driven  from  his  own  territories,  Cossim  souf^ht  refuge  with 
neHc?^'  ®HJ*^  Dowla,*  nabob  of  Oade  in  the  north-west  vicinity  of  Ben- 
nom  Ben-R^>  and  hereditary  vizier  to  the  great  mogul.  .The  subah  of 
gal,  takes  Oude  afforded  an  asvlctm  to  Cossim's  person,  but  would  not 
refuge  in  admit  the  remafins  of  his  army.    Being  unwilling  rashly  to  eih*' 
J**®  Tjcini- broil  hiflsself  with  so  formidable  a  power,  he  declared  that  he 
ty  ofOude.  ^jgjjg^  peace  to  continue  between  Oude  and  the  English.    Not- 
Sujah        withstanding  these  professions,  however,  Sujah  Dowla  saw  the 
Dowla.      advances  of  such  neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye^    A  negotia- 
•    tion  ^as  set  on  foot  between  him  and  Shah  AlHim,  for  uniting 
War  be-    to  restore  Cossim.    Encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  these  pow- 
tween  the  ers,  Cossim  drew  together  a  considerable   force;    ajid  mean- 
English     while  the  council  of  Calcutta  issued  a  proclamation  for  restor- 
D^Ul^     ing  Jaffier.    Major  Adams  being  now  dead,  was  susceeded  by 
Reatora-    mi^or  Hector  Monro;  and  the  new  commander,  with  great 
tion  of      spirit,  activity,  and  military  skill,  marched  against  the  Indian 
Jaffier*      confederates  in  1764.     His  whole  army  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  Europeans,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  native 
troops*    It  was  the  22d  of  October  before  he  could  come  up 
with  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  a  place  called  Buxard,  oa 
the  confines  of  Bahar  and  Oude.     The  major  perceiving  their 
situation  to  be  very  strong,  deferred  an  attack  until  he  had  ex- 
plored,  their  force  on  every  side,  keeping  himself  prepared* 
however,  lest  they  should  anticipate  his  intentions.    His  pre- 
caution  was  not  unnecessary :  the  fbllowins  day  the  Indians 
advanced  to  his  carnp^  and,  after  a  contest  or  three  hours,  were 
completely  defeated.    The  major  attacked  Chandageer^  a  fort 
about  fi^fty  miles  farther  up  the  country,  and  being  repulsed, 
found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.    Dowla  soon  afterwards 
collected  his  scattered  and  defeated  troops.    Major  Monro  vras 
at  this  time  reeaUed  home,  and  major  Camac  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  before  he  arrived,  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  second   in 
command,  wishing-  to  signalize  himself,  attacked  and  routed 
Dowla's  army,  and  stormed  the  fort  of  Chandaeeer  on  the  14th 
of  Januarv,   171&5.    Sir  Robert  proceeded  to  Eliabad,  a  large 
city  on  tne  Ganges,  and  the  enemy's  capital,  which  he  soon  re- 
duced.   In  this  state  major  Carnac  found  ^i^airs  on  his  arrival 
in  April,  when,  he  took  the  supreme  command,    dujah  Dowla 
was  now  abandoned  by  the  mogul ;  who,  observing  the  signat 
successes  of  the  English,  made  overtures  for  a  treaty.    Dowla, 
a  man  of  courage,  resolution,  and  policy,  did  not  yield  to  de- 
spair; be  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  also  interested  the 
Mal>rattas  in  his  favour.    These  tribes,  inhabiting  the  ikiouQ* 
tains  of  India,  more  active  and  warlike  than  their  neighbours 

>  This  prince,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  is  often  confounded,  'with 
Surajah  Dowla,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  who  was  displaced  by  colonel  Cliv«» 
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on  Ihe  plttBSy  entered  Oode.    Terrible  to  the  ether  Indiem,  the  CHAP. 
Mahrattasi  were  of  little  efficacj  when  opposed  to  the  valour  and      7^ 
discipline  of  English  soldiers.    On  the  20th  of  Maj,  Camac  at-  ^'^"^^'^^ 
tacked  the  Indians  at  a  place  called  Calpi,and  gained  a  decisive  ^  ^^- 
victory.    Sujah  Dowla  now  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the Jendcwat 
Engiisn  commander.  diBcretion. 

^ffier  Ally  Cawn,  having  returned  to  Moorshedabad  as  so-  Death  of 
bah  of  Bengal,  died  in  the  beginning  of  February  1765.     He  J*®^'* 
was  a  weak  and  cruel  tyrant ;  and  in  his  promotion,  depression, 
and  restoration,  the  mere  tool  of  the  English  council.    A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  nominated  his  second  son,  Nazim  ill 
Dowla,  then  about  eighteen  yeai's  of  age,  his  successor,  in  pre- 
ference to  Hiram,  the  heir  of  his  deceased  eldest  son.    Know* 
jDg  ihe  moderate  talents  and  character  of  the  youth,  the  coun- 
cil  supported  him  in  the  succession,  previously  stipulating  the 
terms  of  their  protection.     His  father  had  been   obliged  by 
trttiiy  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  as 
many  foot;   but,  as  the  military  establishment  had  not  been 
kept  ap  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company 
abandoned  them  entirely,  and  took  on  themselves  the  care  of 
defending  the  prince  against  all  his  enemies ;  as  a  recompense 
lor  which  spontaneous  protection,  he  was  to  pay  seventy  lacks 
of  rupees^  annually*    Havii^  made  this  provision  for  his  secu- 
rity, they  did  not  lose  sight  ofhis  instruction  and  internal  accom- 
inodation.    The  father's  chief  favourite  had  been  Nunducomar, 
his  prime  minister,  who  held  the  same  place  in  the  esteem  of 
the  son.    This  officer,  a  man  «f  considerable  ability,  was  disco- 
vered to  have  strongly  urged  the  subah  to  shake  off  his  depen- 
dence on  the  company,  and  was  suspected  of  carrying  on  a 
correspondence   with   Sujah  Dowla.     The  company   insisted 
that  tfiis  minister  should  be  dismissed,  and-  that  another  per- 
son, to  be  appointed  by  them,  should  act  in  the  double  capacity 
of  minister  and  tutor.    The  young  prince  objected  strongly  to 
these  regulations,  and  contended  earnestly  for  having  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  own  servants.    This  was  a  license,  however, 
which  the  council  thought  it  by  no  means  fitting  to  grant,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  agreement  according  to  their  dicta- 
tion.   The  contract  so  formed  was  said  to  be  tne  most  advan-  v 
tageous  for  the  Enslish,  that  had  ever  been  concluded  with  an 
Indian   power.     Nunducomar  was  summoned   to  Calcutta,  to 
stand  his  trial  for  treason,  and  underwent  an  examination  by 
a  select  committee ;  to  whom  he  advanced  such  convincing  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was  allowed  to  de- 
part untried. 

'Fhe  company,  informed  of  the  wars  that  had  broken  out  in  LordCIive 
India,  seat  over  lord  Clive,  with  powers  to  act  as  commander  i^oms  to 
Id  chief,  president,  and  governor  of  Bengal.    His  lordship  ar^  ''^*' 

»  About  8r5,0OOJ, 
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GflAF.    rired  at  Cftlcutla«  on  the  3d  of  May  1765.    The  business  h>lte 
J^'^     performed   was  intricate ;  the  persons  with  whom  he  wcmW 
^^^'"'^  be  obliged  to  contend,  were  able,  active,  powerfal,  and  ha- 
1766.    f>itaated  to  the  highest  eiertions  of  authority ;  it  was  there- . 
fore  expedient  to  send  a  personage  of  ^he  highest  ntoie  i& 
British  India.     Lord   CliTe  discovered   that  the  acceptmee 
of  presents  was  become  extremely  prevalent  among  the  com- 
pany's servants :  this  mode  of  <^ning  business  had  obtain- 
*  ed  time  out  of  mind  in  the  east,  and  was  found  not  disagreeable 

to  its  visitors  from  the  west.  A  select  committee  was  formed, 
with  lord  Clive  at  its  head,  for  scrutinizing  the  sifts;  bot  the 
investigation  was  by  no  means  pleasing,  either  to  uie  council,  or 
tOv  many  of  the  principal  officers.  It  was  alleged  on  one  side, 
that  luxury,  corruption,  and  extreme  avidity  for  making  in- 
tnense  fortunes  in  a  little  time,  had  so  totally  infected  the  com- 
pany's servants,  that  nothing  less  than  a  general  reform,  and  in 
eflfectual  eradication  of  those  vices,  could  preserve  the  setiie- 
ments  from  certain  and  in^mediate  destruction.  Fortunes,  M 
Clive  said,  of  100,0001.  had  been  obtained  within  two  years; 
and  individuals,  very  young  in  the  service,  were  returning  home 
with  a  million  and  a  half*  It  was  answered,  that  Ihe  gentl^ 
men  in  question  had  done  the  greatest  services  to  the  countrj; 
that  its  present  happy  situation  was  owing  to  their  efforts;  that 
the  presents  were  conformable  to  the  custom  of  India,  and  not 
being  accepted  till  after  the  negotiation  was  concluded,  hid  no 
influence  on  the  terms;  that  tm  salaries  allowed  by  ^e  com* 
pany  were  so  small  as  to  be  no  inducement  to  men  fit  talents  to 
run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  so  remote  a  situation,  withost  other 
advantages;  and  finally,  that  those  who  objected  to  the  p^^ 
sents,  had  made  their  own  fortunes  by  the  same  means.  R^ 
ffardless  of  these  remonstances,  and  of  all  personal  allusions, 
lord  Clive  framed  regulations  calculated  to  restrain  the  rapacitj 
of  the  company's  servants. 

Having  adopted  this  measure  for  the  civil  government  of  the 
province,  he  joined  the  army  at  Bliabad,  to  conclude  the  peace 
with  Sujah  Dowla.    On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  success 
of  the  English  arms  in  that  quarter  promised  nothing  bat  fature 
wars;  that  to  ruin  Oude,  would  break  down  the  narriers  b^ 
tween  the  Mahrattas  and  Bengal ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
prudent  to  leave  to  Dowla  considerable  power.    Accordinglji 
peace  was  concluded  with  that  prince ;  and  the  nabob  agreed 
to  pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company,  as  an  indemnifi- 
English     cation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.    A  treaty  with  the  racial 
obuin  t^e  was  also  concluded  on  the  1 1th  of  August  1765,  bv  which  the 
S!^^'*^  company  were  appointed  perpetual  collectors  of  tne  revenues 
J^^J^'®'  for  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  for  which  priyilege  they  were 
to  pay  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees  annually.     The  revenoe  ac- 
cruing to  the   company  by  this  treaty,  after  all   deductions, 
amounted  to  1,700,0001.  a  year;  and  lord  Clive,  having  esta- 
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Uiilied  peace  on  such  profitable  terms,  made  se?eral  judkioits  CBAP. 
regalationB  for  secttring  and  improviog  tt  to  the  greatest  advan-    _y^ 
tage*  ^^*^>0 

TIhis  have  we  aeen  a  mercantile  company,  in  less  than  ten  ^^^ 
years,  acquire  by  war  and  policy,  more  eitensiTO  possessions,  £^|^|^ 
and  a  richer  rerenue  than  tnose  of  several  fioropean  mooarchs.  taS^- 
This  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  cbncjuest.  Nations  of  tions  in 
merchants  had  before  conquered  very  extensive  dominions,  but  I°dia. 
this  was  a  mere  corporate  body  of  private  subjects.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  servants  of  this  company  of  merchants  pro- 
ceeded,  were  formed  in  a  great  d^ree  by  the  habits  and  con- 
ditions of  the  masters.  The  leading  obfect  was  gain ;  ambition 
was  iMDiy  secondary  and  instrumental:  power  and  dominion 
were  esteemed  merely  as  the  means  of  profit  Where  the  Rod- 
mans carried  their  krms,  they  sought  warlike  glory,  victory,  and 
the  splendour  of  triumph,  as  well  as  the  gains  of  plunder ;  they 
took  their  superstition  with  them ;  and  from  the  conquered  coun- 
tries made  additions  to  their  gods,  as  well  as  to  their  treasury. 
The  Spaniards,  the  creatures  of  gloomy  bigotry,  carried  to  Mexi- 
co their  zeal  for  making  converts,  as  well  as  for  acquiring  silver 
and  gold.  These  and  many  other  victors  were  actuated  by  va- 
rious passions ;  but  the  British  conquerors  in  India  directed  their 
pursuits  to  one  object  exclusively,  the  acquisition  of  money. 
They  considered,  in  every  transaction  of  war,  peace,  or  alliance, 
what  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  inhabitants.  In  their 
modes  of  exaction  from  the  feeble  natives,  they  observed  the 
systematic  regularity  of  commercial  habits ;  they  made  bargains ; 
and  for  the  money  received,  stipulated  value  delivered.  They 
pillaged,  not  with  the  ferocity  of  soldiers,  but  with  the  cool  ex- 
actness of  debtor  and  creditor.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  sovereign 
of  Hindostan,  **  You  have  a  very  rich  territory,  and  we  must 
have  a  great  part  of  the  product,"  (which  might  have  appear- 
ed the  language  of  robbers,)  they  adopted  a  mercantile  mode : 
**  We  shall  collect  your  revenue  for  you,  reserving  to  ourselves 
**  only  eighty  per  cent,  for  factorage :"  this  was  the  spirit  of 
their  agreements.  Before  they  planned  aggression,  they  calcu- 
lated the  pn^ble  proceeds,  the  debts  that  they  might  extin- 
guish, and  the  addition,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  which 
they  might  make  to  the  sum  total.  They  considered  war  with 
the  natives,  merely  as  a  commercial  adventure :  bv  so  much  risk 
encountered,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  spilt,  and  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  territory  desolated,  great  sums  were  to  be  gained.  In  all 
their  intercourse,  however,  with  the  natives,  in  the  plans  which 
they  devised,  and  the  efforts  which  they  employed  tor  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  they  manifested  tte  immense  superiority  of 
the  British  character  with  a  rapidity  of  success,  that  brought  an 
unprecedented  influx  of  opulence  to  this  country,  and  effected  a 
coa<tiderable  change  in  tKe  sentiments,  habits,  and  pursuits  of 
Englishmen. 
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CHAP.       The  suflTeriogs  of  Hindostan  attached  no  Uame  to  the  nation ; 

V.       they  mere!  J  demonstrated,  that  a  copartnery  of  trading  subjectg 

f^^'^'O^  is  not  fit  to  exercise  sovereignty.    Even  if  their  schemes  of  po- 

1706.     licy  were  wise  and  equitable,  they  did  not  possess  a  sufficient 

control  over  their  servants,  to  ensure  the  execution.    To  supply 

this  deficiency^  was  afterwards  the  work  of  legislative  wisdom. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Mr.  Pitt  receives  uiifimited  powers  to  form  m  administrfttion— differs  tiritll 
esrl  Temple  coDceminff  the  appointments.— Temple  refuses  any  office.-— 

-  Bulce  of  Grafton  first  lord  of  the  treasuxy.— Charles  Townshend,  chan« 
cdkr  of  the  ezchequerw — ¥\%  lord  priv^r-seal,  and  created  earl  of  Chat- 
ham.^Kxns^  of  Denmark  marries  princess  Matilda  of  England. — State  of 
Parties.— High  price  of  provisions— order  of  council  to  prevent  expor- 
tation and  engroasing^-^ProcIaroation  discussed  in  paruament.— Lord 
MaimfieM  proposes  an  act  of  indemnity,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  il- 
legality— reasted  by  ministem.^-Parl]aroent  inquires  into  the  affiurs  of 
the  India  company— rescinds  the  proposed  increase  of  dividends^-4in 
opinion  started  that  a  territorial  possesuons  belong  to  the  crown,  alarms 
the  company:— Bfr.Town^end  opposes  the  prime  minister  on  a  question 
of  land  tax.— Mr.  Towndiend's  new  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue  from 
America. — Sesuon  rises.— Aifairs  on  the  continent — ^France— Germany 
— Prassia — ^Russia— Poland — Suppresrion  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain. — Death 
of  the  duke  of  York— of  Charles  Townshend.— Earl  Chatham  by  ill  health 
prevented  from  taking  an  active  diare  in  public  aifairs.— Weakness  and 
<fistraction  of  ministi7.-^hort  meeting  of  parliament— dissolution.^- 
Beriew  of  Irish  afiairs. 

MR.  PITT  projected  an   administration  ihat   shoold   in-   CHAP. 
elude  m&en  of  all  parties.    He  proposed  lord  Temple  to  be  first      VI. 
commissioDer  of  me  treasury ;  but  that  nobleman,  being  now  s^^>rs^ 
fo\ii3Lc$i\j  connected  with  his  brother,  wished  for  a  greater    ITGG. 
share  of  power  to  the  Grenville  supporters,  than  Mr.    Pitt 
thought  expedient;  and,  as  they  could  not  agree  on  the  terms' 
of  the  other  appointments,  his  iordship  would  not  accept  of  the 
proffered  office.    At  length  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  be^  Grafton 
secretary  of  state  in  the  marquis  of  Rockin^am's  administra-  adnunis- 
^on,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  ^neral  Conway,  ^'•^*^"'' 
another  member  of  the  whig  party,  was  continued  secretary 
of  state;  his  colleague  was  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  anoUeman 
of  considerable  alnTities,  possessing  a  great  extent  of  literary 
and  political  informatbn,  a  warm  admirer  and  zealous  supporter 
of  Mr,  Pitt,  and  an  adopter  of  his  opinion,  that  neither  whig 
confederacies  nor  court  cabals,  but  talents  assisted  by  public 
opinion,  at  once  participating  and  directing  its  energies,  ought 
to  govern  this  country ;  and  that  appointments  of  trust  in  the 
Tsnous  departments  of  the  state  should  be  conferred  according 
to  the  amropriate  fitness  of  the  person  to  be  nominated.    Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  recently  a  member  of  the  Grenvilie  party, 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  chief  Justice 
Pratt,  created  lord  Camden,  was  madfe  chancellor;  his  pre- 
decessor, the  earl  of  Northineton,  became  president  of  the^^l^ 
council ;  and*  Mr.  Pitt  himseli  took  the  privy-seal.    He  was  ^arl  of 
BOW  called  to  the  upper  house,  under  the  title  of  the  earl  of  chadMm. 
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CHAP.   Cliatham ;  but  his  ftcceptance  of  a  peerage  leisetied  (he  pOfMi- 

yj:      laritj  of  this  illuatrums  statesman.    If  the  case  be  impaimllT 

^^^^^^^  considered,  the  first  man  of  his  age  and  coantry  accepting  high 

1766.     rank,  aSmrds  no  mund  for  censure.    On  the  verge  of  sixty, 

and  oppressed  with  bodily  infirmity,  he  had  become  less  fit  than 

fbrmerlj  for  the  vehement  and  contentions  eloquence  of  the 

house  of  commons.    His  wisdom  and  patriotism  mieht  ope* 

rate  in  ibe  uoMraa  well  as  in  the  lower  nouse ;  and  we  office 

which  he  hela  in  adminietratkNi  had  bo  eonneiioM  with  one 

house  more  than  with  the  odier.    There  is  nothii^  tneonslsteat 

wt^  true  greatness,  in  desirins  to  found  a  family  ;  and  the  peer* 

age  can  never  receive  more  nonourable  accessions,  than  from 

those  who  have  exerted  dietinguishad  ability  hi  performing  eni- 

nent  services. 

During  this  year,  the  distresses  from  the  high  (THce  of  pro- 
visions continued  to  increase,  and  excited  commotions  and  riots. 
'JL'he  populace,  thinking  that  certain  dealers  were  engrossing 
smI  nsing  other  illegal  means  to  enhanee  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, took  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  markets  and  punish 
alleged  delitiqaentSi  and  proceeded  to  flagrant  violence,  which 
proved  fatal  to  several  lives.  Special  commbsions  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  offenders,  of  whom  the  rinfl^ieaders  were  ca- 
pitally condemned ;  but  most  of  them  were  afterwards  repriev* 
ed  and  pardoned.  On  the  11th  of  September,  a  proclamation 
wab  issued  for  ebforcing  the  law  against  fbrestallers,  remfd^, 
and  engrossers  of  com*  Bv  not  a  few  it  was  apprcmended 
that  this  denunciation  wooM  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  it 
presumed  the  scarcity  to  be  artificial,  which  actually  arose  from 
leal  want  As  the  price  of  wheat  continned  to  increase,  an- 
other proclamation  was  issued  on  the  Sfith,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  gmn,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  outward4Mmnd 
ships  taden  with  corn. 

Tlie  opponents  of  the  present  ministry  consisted  of  two  par- 
ties, the  Oreaville  and  the  Rockingham.    A  coalition  was  at- 
tempted between  the  former  and  the  mtnistry^,but  without  effbct. 
Meanwhile  Charles  Townshend  was  intriguing  with  the  Rock* 
ingham  party,  and  trving  to  efect  the  removu  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton ;  anid,  though  he  did  not  succeed,  the  administratioa 
was  evidently  discordant.    Lord  Chadiam,  on  account  of  the 
bad  state  of  his  health,  could  not  control  as  formerly  the  jslrriiig 
elements, 
ifafrisge       This  summer  there  happened  an  ^ent  which  was  very  in- 
^}^^       leresting  to  the  roral  fam'dy.    The  princess  Matildat,  pcisthu- 
2^^^    mous  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  sister  to  his  aujesty, 
totheking  ^  the  Sixteenth  vear  of  her  age,  was  married  to  her  cousin  tiie 
oI'Den-     king  of  DenmarL    This  treaty  was  expected  to  strongmen  the 
mark.       connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  that  view,  was 
deemed  politically  advantageous  to  both ;  and  to  DenmailL  it 
brought  pecuniary  emolument,  as  a  portion  of  100,0001.  waa 
bestowea  on  her   highness.    Frederick  William,  the  king's 
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tefter,  vm  mw  d^l,  ani  tte  ineone  whteii  had 
(ftMMfqrad  by  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  amoaatin|^  to 
lgtf)fldL  a  rear,  waa  divjded  between  hia  majestj'a  MrriTiqc  * 
iMneAifa  I  the  yottogeftt  of  wbom,  Henrj  Frederick*  waa  created     ^^' 
diike^  Camberlandb 

loathe  coiiree  of  this  year,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Oeotge,  pre- 
taadt9it»  the  crown  of  Britain,  died  in  the  aeventj-eighth  year 
of  ]|ia,«ge^ji^yine;  two  aons,  Charlea^  who  headed  the  rebellion 
m  1745*  and  the  aecond  a  Romiah  cardinal. 

Q»  Ih^  11th  of  Noyember  parUament  met,  and  the  princt- Meetii^ 
pniMlgeBtef  his  majeaty's  speech  was  the  hig^  price  of  pro-^P^* 
vimnm,  ^ifk  the  measures  which  he  had  embraced,  the  dbturb-  ™ 
aneea  which  had  arken,  and  the  orders  that  had  been  issued. 
The  proclamation  laying  an  embargo  upon  corn*  occaaioaed 
a  itiacuaskm  of  the  preroeatiyes  of  the  erowo,  and  waa  repre- 
acQled  as  an  assumption  bj  the  council  of  a  power  to  dispense 
witfi  the  law8»  a  practice  which  was  effectually  precluded  by 
the  revolution*  The  measure  was  allowed  to  be  eipedient,  and 
eT«9i. necessary ;  but,  to  prevent  its  establishment  as  a  precedent^ 
It  mm  auggested  that  an  act  of  indemnity  should  be  passed  to 
pvoteG^from  punishment  the  framers  and  executors  of  an  ille« 
gal  ii^dec.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  proposed* 
yviMch  caaaed  warm  debates,  especially  in  the  house  of  peers. 
ItfCmh  Chatham  and  Camden  contended,  that  a  dispensing 
popor  in  casea  of  state  necessity  waa  an  inherent  prerogative 
m4i'c  crown :  a  power  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  in  casea 
oC^fmeigency,  must  be  lodged  somewhere :  by  our  constitution 
it  woa  lodged  in  the  king»  only  to  be  exerted  under  great  necesr 
ail^  «|;cnrring  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  and  to  last  only 
ofttil  pailiaa»ent  could  be  assembled.  It  was  answered,  that 
nayeeaity  waa  the  principle  by  which  all  the  evil  practices  of  th^ 
Stuarts  were  justified.  The  exception  of  necessity  had  been 
pc«yosed  aa  a  clause  to  the  petition  of  rights ;  the  lords  had 
ap«ed  to  it ;  but,  on  a  conferenoe  with  the  commons,  it  had 
baca  rqected.  If  a  necessity,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
JBCM.  ia  to  jadg^y  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  deviating  from  the 
e^jb^a)i€d  law,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people  may  de* 
M|d  an  the  discretion  of  the  crown.  The  proposed  mode  of 
afeiSl  o^indaohnity  asserts  the  general  constitutional  law,  while 
it,yycaaea.the  deviation,  after  parliament  has  on  an  inquiry  dia- 
eavered  that  the  alleged  necessity  did  exist  These  argumenta  > 
i  chiefly  supported  by  lord  Mansfield,  and  were  evidently 
i  agseeabia  to  the  precision  with  which  prerogative  is  defin- 
[:  jhaBritiah  constitution,  than  the  opposite  reasonings ;  and 
i^'^Qkatham  ^d  Camden  were  charged  with  deserting  their 
'  '  nrincqples.  The  two  patriots  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
w^  '  «^  the  heat  of  debate  into  speculative  error;  but  the  ge- 
ntmi  telMr.  of  their  respective  conduct  tlirough  the  whole  of  their 
M^ticaliiislor^,  a&orda  ihe  be$t  proof  that  they  intended  no  vi- 
owioD  of  British  liberty. 
T01..L  S3 
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CHAF.  Tlic  late  immense  tictjoisitions  in  India  rendered  that  coniltrj* 
^  ^^'  and  the  company's  affairs,  objectsi  of  the  highest  importance  to 
^'^^^'"^^^  law  givers  and  statesmen  ;  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  ari- 
1766.  entai  concerns  occupied  the  chief  time  and  attention  of  parlia- 
fiiin*coTi-  ™®"^»  ^^^  "®^  *^^*  **J  ***^  undergone  a  contentious  discusston 
Jdcredin  »>^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^"^**  house. 

parlia-  When  the  late  acquisitions  Ihat  accrued  from  the  peace  and 

treaties  of  lord  Clive  were  known  in  England,  it  was  generallj 
expected,  that,  as  the  possessions  had  so  much  increased  in 
Tafue,  there  would  be  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  dividends ; 
thence  India  stock,  in  July  1766,  had  risen  from  a  hundred  and 
eighty-ei^ht  to  two  hundred  and  thirty>one.  The  Dutch  com- 
pany had,  in  April,  declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  ner  cent. ; 
and  their  possessions  and  revenues,  it  was  contended,  were 
far  surpassed  by  the  English.  Our  India  company,  therefore, 
(the  proprietors  asserted,^  could  afford  a  much  greater  dividend 
than  six  per  cent.  On  nds  ground  they  urged  the  directors  to 
declare  an  increase,  but  were  answered,  that  though  many 
advantages  had  been  acquired,  great  debts  had  also  been  incur- 
red :  and  that,  both  in  justice  and  pmdence,  the  payment  of 
debts  ought  to  precede  the  division  of  profits.  If  we  make  a 
ffreat  increase  in  our  dividends,  (said  they,)  we  may  ^ve  an 
ideal  value  to  stock,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  supported,  will,  like 
the  Soufti  Sea  bubble,  burst  upon  our  heads.  But  not  con- 
vinced by  this  reasoning,  the  proprietors  charged  the  directors 
with  an  intention  of  limiting  dividends,  to  increase  their  own 
riches.  On  the  24th  of  September,  at  a  general  quarterly  court 
of  the  proprietors,  it  was  proposed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  directors,  that  the  yearly  dividend  should  be  in- 
creased from  six  to  ten  per  cent  Two  days  after,  the  question 
was  put  by  ballot,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  340  against 
23t.  Government  at  that  time  sent  a  message  to  the  directors, 
informing  them,  that  parliament  was  to  examine  the  sute  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  directing  them  to  have  their  papers  ready  for 
inspection. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  company's  affkirs,  commercial  and  ter- 
ritorial. Orders  were  given,  that  every  account,  letter,  treaty, 
or  document  of  any  kind,  should  be  laid  before  the  committee. 
The  court  of  directors  presented  a  petition,  setting  forth  tite 
great  injury  that  it  would  be  to  the  company,  and  the  maoj  ill 
consequences  which  would  probably  attend  the  publication  of 
the  private  correspondence  Detween  them  and  their  servftnto  : 
and  after  a  considerable  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  private 
correspondence  should  not  be  printed.  The  statements  before 
parliament,  however,  were  so  important,  as  to  introduee  ques- 
tions much  more  comprehensive  man  any  hitherto  discussed  by 
the  legislature  concerning  British  India.  Having  viewed  and 
examined  the  management  of  the  commercial  and  teirit(M-tal 
possessions,  several  members,  and  among  them  lord  Chatham . 
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ikiMd  the  right  of  tbeconpanj  to bitve  territoml  pou^suoos,  p^^* 
as  suck  were  not  conveved  by  their  charters,  and  were  totally       ^* 
foreiga  to  the  nature  and  object  of  a  trading  corporation.    Even  ^■^'"^^'^ 
ifU  vore  legally  just,  and  politically  expedient,  that  an  associ-    ^'^^'^• 
ated  hodj  of  merchants  should  be  sovereigns  of  those  extensive 
doniinionsy  the  great  expense  of  government  In  the  protection 
of  that  coiBLpany  entitled  it  to  th^  revenues,  for  the  purpose  of 
indeaudfica:tionu 

The  siipporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  denied  that  the  charter 
refttfktuid  its  holders  fi*om  acquiring  territory ;  and  contended, 
that  if  goyernment  had  a  right  to  the  late  acquisitions  in  fiidia, 
it  ooght  to  submit  its  claims  to  a  court  of  law.    Towards  the 
end  of  a^  session,  the  company  proposed  a  convention  with 
government  concerning  the  aisputed  dominions ;  that  an  agree- 
mm^t  should  be  made  between  government  and  that  body,  con- 
ceraingthe  territorial  acquisitions;  and,  after  various  overtures.  Agree- 
the  following  terms  were  accepted,  presented   to  parliament,  ^^^^^  ^* 
and  passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of  June ;  being  entitled,  •'  A  ^l^^JJ^ 
"  bill  for  establishing  an  agreement  between  government  and  j^^d  the 
'*  the  East  India  company."    By  this  stipulation,  the  chartered  company. 
cerpwatipn  engaged  to  pay  to  government  400,0001,  yearly  for 
two  jeaca,  by  half-yearly  payments :  during  which  time  the 
tecritory  and  revenues  lately  obtained  were  to  continue  in  the 
faaoda  of  the  present  possessors;  but  if  they  were  deprived  qf 
a^y  ef  them  by  a  foreign  power,  a  proportional  abatement  was 
to  be  made  in  the  annual  payments;  and  money  wrongfully 
paid,  was  to  be  refunded.    Meanwhile  the  company  held  a 
Mimd  court  oo  the  6th  of  May,  in  which  the  half-yearly 
difidend  from  midsummer  to  Christmas  was  declared  to  be  6^ 
hfiflig. one-fourth  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  half  year.    Min- 
i^lt^  bad  sent  a  message,  advising  the  company  not  to  increase 
tlieiff  dividend  until  weir  affairs  were  farther  axamined ;  but, 
.luidliig  tluit  the  recommendation  had  not  produced  the  desired 
eltM^  the  duke  of  Grafton  proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  them  Bill  for  !«• 
from  raisins  their  dividends  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  ses-  ^^^^ 
SiOD  of  paruament.    The  object  avowed  by  his  grace  and  the  ^^"^ 
amMUters  of  the  bill,  was  to  prevent  such  augmentations  as        ^" 
mpnt  raise  the  imaginary  value  of  the  stock  far  beyond  its 
tmit  so  as  to  introduce  stock-jobbing  speculations,  which  had 
.teen  so  fatal  in  a  former  reign ;  that,  besides,  government  was 
int^fvated  in  preveuting  such  increase  of  dividend  as  might 
dijpfti|i9(rii  the  value  of  the  territorial  revenue;  to  which  the 
diiiaa  of  the  state,  though  postponed,  had  not  been  retinquish- 
mirs  moreover,  the  rapid  rise  in  India  stock  would  diminish  the 
ffht  of  <he  other  funds.    The  opposers  of  the  bill  contended, 
umt  the  circumstances  of  the  company  fully  justified  the  pro- 
fOjUfd  odditiom  and  that  means  could  easily  have  been  empldy- 
.«|to  imveotaiiy  fai'ther  rise;  that  a  legislative  interpositioQ 
Hmt  CoMroUing  thie  dividend  of  a  trading  company,  legally  made 
hf  tiwoe  in  whom  the  power  was  by  taw  vested,  and  when  no 
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abuse  was  alleged^  was  an  ex  fost  facto  law,  that  infrioj^  tlie 
rights  of  property ;  and  bj  tending  to  lessen  the  secantj  and 
freedom  from  the  control  of  government,  whiich  made  the 
British  funds  so  much  the  repositories  of  coDtinental  mone^,  it 
might  affect  the  national  credit  The  rescinding  bill  passed  into 
a  law  after  a  very  powerful  opposition,  in  which  two  of  the 
ministers,  general  Conway  and  Mr»  Townshend,  joined :  in  the 
house  of  lords  a  strong  protest  was  made  by  the  united  force  of 
the  Grenville  and  Rockingham  parties. 

In  another  motion  the  prime  minister  was  entirely  defeated. 
It  had  been  uniformly  the  practice,  at  former  periods  of  peace, 
to  reduce  the  land  tax  from  four  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound  : 
but  since  the  peace  of  1763,  the  state  of  the  public  finances 
was  not  thought  to  admit  of  this  reduction,  and  accordingly  it 
had  not  been  proposed  by  either  of  the  successive  administra- 
tions.   This  year,  wlien  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
the  annual  bill,  there  was  a  strong  opposition ;  and  it  was  car- 
ried against  ministry,  that  the  tax  should  be  no  more  than  three 
shilling.    Mr.  Townshend  was  on  this  occasion  accused  of  not 
being  sincere  and  earnest  in  his  professed  exertions :  there  was 
evidently  in  his  character  a  great  desree  of  instability ;  but 
whether  his  fluctuations  arose  chiefly  from  an  understanding 
more  brilliant  than  solid,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  time 
during  wjiich  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  political  stage 
was  too  short  to  ascertain.    Fertile  in  devising  expedients, 
rather  than  wise  in  choosing  the  most  beneficiS  ends,  Mr. 
Townshend  this  session  proposed  a  scheme  for  nusing  a  revenne 
from  America,  which  he  conceived  would  be  productive,  with- 
out being  (»bjectionable  on  the  same  ground  as  the  stamp  act. 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  alleged  difference  between  external 
and  internal  taxation:  hastily  assuming  this   principle,   Mr. 
Townshend,  with  the  ardour  of« inconsiderate  insenuity,  dedu- 
ced from  it  a  theory,  and  projected  a  plan  to  whi<^  his  specious 
and  brilliant  eloquence  ^ave  a  great  appearance  of  plausibility. 
He  proposed  a  bill  for  imposing  certain  duties  on  glass,  paper» 
paste  board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters'  colours,  and  tea,  pay-- 
able  on  the  importation  of  these  articles  into  tiie   Amencan 
colonies ;  which  duties,  when  collected,  were  applied  to  making 
provision  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  support  of 
civil  government,  in  the  colonies  in  which  it  should  be  necessa- 
ry ;  and  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  Bog- 
land.    The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law;  and,  as  might easifj 
have  been  foreseen,  was  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  a  mere 
variation  of  mode,  and  not  a  change  from  the  principle  that  had 
produced  the  stamp  act ;  its  effects,  however,  shall  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  conduct  of  New  York  underwent  severe  animadversion 
in  this  session  of  parliament  A  new  regulation  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  session,  concerning  the  quartering  of  troops  in. 
America,  and  uie  additional  articles  of  salt»  vinegar,  beer,  or 
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cMer,  irere  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  colonists.  The  CftAl^. 
governor  of  New- York  communicated  this  change  to  the  assem-  ^'  ^ 
okyi  and  the  next  day  some  forces,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  ^^^^^'^^^ 
the  dty^  fooad  it  necessary  to  apply  to  them  for  the  accoramo-  ^767,^ 
datfoa  provided  by  the  new  taw,  paurticntarly  specifying  their 
reqniflite  articles.  The  assembly  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  manage,  and  meanwhile  famished  the  troops  with  such 
neceasafi^  as  they  bad  before  been  accustomed  to  afford,  but  ^ 
did  not  supply  the  new  requisitions.  After  various  messages 
audi  addi^essea,  the  assembly  positively  refused,  alleging  that  the 
principle  was  exactly  the  same  as  of  the  stamp  act,  since  it 
tased  Hiem  without  dieir  own  consent.  This  refusal  being  re- 
presented to  i^ritament,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  go- 
▼eraor,  eounetl,  and  assembly,  were  prohibited  from  passing  or 
aoientingto  any  act  of  assembly,  for  any  purpose  wnatsoever, 
t3I  thij  had  in  every  respect  complied  with  all  the  terms  of 
tins  act  of  parliament  Unfortunately  for  the  nation,  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  from  his  ill  state  of  health,  could  at  that  time 
rarely  attend  either  the  council  or  senate :  had  he  possessed 
his  woKlod  vigour,  he  might  successfully  have  reprobated  such 
temporiiini^  and  trifling  measures  as  merely  tenaed  to  irritate 
witaoot  beti^  eflcient.  If  America  afforded,  through  our 
nmrafielorefl  and  trade,  a  very  great  revenue,  as  could  oe  and 
waa  proved*  it  was  a  puerile  policy  to  hazard  its  productiveness, 
ndhflr  than  let  glass  and  paste  board  be  duty  free,  and  pay  for 
oar  oolfKers  the  cost  of  their  salt,  vinegar,  and  small  beer. 
Thcie  was  a  littleness  tn  a  considerable  part  of  our  proceedings 
feapeetiBS  America,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  power- 
fat;  m  wm  the  policy  of  a  vrise  nation.  This  long  and  import- 
ant aeamn  closed  on  the  2d  of  July  1767. 

Wldle  00  many  internal  and  colonial  objects  ensaged  the  at-  AfFurs  of 
tatiaa  of  Britam,  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  distur-  the  oonti- 
banee  of  the  peace  from  foreign  countries.    The  French  court,  !^"*' 
aaeo  aller  the  peace,  had  been  occupied  in  disputes  with  the  between 
WBPiUKial  parliaments,  in  which  bodies  a  spirit  of  resistance  the  king 
hepM  to  manifest  itself  of  a  different  cast  and  character  from  and  par- 
any  tfleptayed  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.    The  parliament  of  Jj*"*®"*  of 
IhlMaiii  liavine  rendered  itself  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the ^"™^- 
mtmmm,  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  decrees  were  annulled.  The 
erablies  showed  a  disposition  to  combination  and  re- 
the  parliament  of  Rouen  reminded  the  king  of  his 
oath,  and  intimated,  that  there  was  a  compact  be- 
I  and  his  people ;  they  also  made  decrees  in  favour  of 
tiber  Mrilattient  of  Brittany.    The  king  answered,  « 'I1ie  oath 
**«lKii  I  have  taken,  is  not  to  the  nation,  as  you  presume  to 
"  say,  font  to  God  alone.*'    The  several  parliaments  immediate- 
an  to  question  the  royal  doctrine  and  theory,  and  evinced 
slvea  not  disinclined  to  dispute  it  in  practice ;  but  strong 
res  repressed  their  boldness,  and  in  the  year  1767  they 
tolerably  quiet.    If  Louis  XV.  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
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CHAP,   to  have  h&d  (br  liis  directors  wise,  upright*  and  intrepid  adTiierg, 
^'*      he  ibi|;ht  even  then  have  been  tau^t  to  perceive  a  change  in 
.S^'^>f^^^  the  public  sentiment.    To  meet  witb  safetj  the  new  doctrines, 
ir6r«     ^ould  have  rendered  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  his  power 
expedient    However  imprudeotlj  the  court  might  be  emplojed 
in  its  proceedings  vi'ith  parliament,  in  other  respects  it  eierted 
itseir  wisely  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures*  commerce, 
naval  force,  and  revenue.    Agriculture  had,  by  the  partud  s^ 
tern  of  Colbert,'  been  very  much  neglected  as  a  subject  of  politi- 
cal economy ;  a  new  set  of  philosophical  economistt  iociucatod 
its  exclusive  cultivation,  as  the  sole  physical  means  of  prosperi- 
A  J.    Extravagant  and  visionary  as  they  were  in  their  theories, 
yet  the  novelty  of  them  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
French,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  making  agriculture 
a  much  more  fashionable  and  popular  pursuit  than  it  had  for- 
mer 1^  been.    France,  thus  occupied  with  the  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  appeared  to  nave  no  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  her  neighbours;  she  was  more  closely  than  ever  conoecled 
^ith  Spain,  which  from  a  variety  of  causes  was  no  leas  diapoaed 
to  peace,  and  her  alliance  continued  unbroken  and  unintevmpted 
with  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Genniny.      The  emperor  Francis  was  now  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his 
joaephbe-  gijest  son  Joseph  on  the  Imperial  throne ;  while  Leopold,  his  »c- 
^^l^^'^'cond  son,  filled  the  place  or  Joseph  as  grand  dokeof  Tuacaaj. 
^  The  young  emperor  regarded  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  great- 

est veneration ;  and,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
privately  gave  Frederick  to  understand,  that  ha  wished  every 
subject  of  future  dispute  to  be  at  an  end,  and  desired  to  culti- 
vate the  strictest  friendship  with  his  nugesty ;  but  he  intimated, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  conceal  some  of  his  intentions  frovi 
his  mother,  who  still  retained  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  empress  dowajger  found  full  employ- 
ment in  recovering  from  the  disasters  oftbe  war. 
Intended  The  king  of  I^ussia,  in  his  political  economy,  displayed  a 
improve,  genius  that  insured  success  in  every  thing  which  he  chose  to 
PniMJa  pursue.  Aware  that  wealth  is  the  result  of  prodnetive  industry, 
he  was  far  from  imagining  those  trades  always  the  best  which 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  money.  He  considered  chiefl  j 
the  physical  and  moral  eflfects  of  the  work  done,  upon  the 
workman.  He  thought  that  the  labour  which  invigorated  the 
body  and  emboldened  the  mind,  was  more  productive  of  the 
real  c^mstituents  of  national  prosperity,  than  labour  which  en- 
ervated and  relaxed  the  operator,  though  the  latter  mi^t  be 
the  more  luchitive.  «<  He  perceived,  (says  his  philosophical 
"  biographer)  that  great  diflferencea  obtained  in  populousoess 
*'and  prosperity,  according  to  the  various  employments  of  agr»- 
«' culture  and  manufactures;  that  even  in  agriculture,  greater 
^  exertions  and  purer  manners  might  be  expected  from  mecx 

« See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  voL  iii.  p.  4. 
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''wiio  onUmite  eora,  than   from  those  wh^  rear  tlie  Tine;   CHAP. 
"and  Hurt   in    maouracturea,   the  hardy  workmen  in  wood      ^^- 
« metal    aafiilied  yery   different    citieena,    and  very  differ-  ^^^^'^^ 
**  eat    soUKera,    from    those     furnished   bj    the    mechanical    ^<^^* 
"  operalunis  of  sedentary  drudgery,''^    In  the  modern  systems 
of  politieal  eeonoroy,  the  short-sightedness  of  avarice  regards 
neming  bat  the  latMur  effected ;  and  whether  it  be  effected  by 
machines,  or  by  men  little  better  than  machines,  appears  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment    But  Frederick  having  provided  amply 
for  the  aubaistence  and  defence  of  his  subjects,  thought  that  he 
had  yeldone  nothing  for  their  happiness^  until  he  had  improved 
their  pliywcal  and  moral  state,  procured  them  rational  enjoy- 
menti»  trained  them  to  virtuous  habits,  and  directed  them  to 
useful  an4  honourable  pursiuts ;  he  imitated  the  neighbouring 
natiooa  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  respectively  excelled ; 
his  plans  of  rural  economy  he  formed  chiefly  on  the  model  of 
BngiaBd  ;  and  in  dividing  unappropriated  lands,  he  adopted  the 
mode  of  the  British  parliament.    Peace  at  this  time  was  his  main 
object,  althoui;h  by  his  financial  and  military  economy  he  was 
well  prepared  for  war. 

The  character  of  the  empress  of  Russia  was  now  developing  Rossis, 
itself,  and  she  became  conspicuous  for  the  force  and  solidity  of 
her  geoitts,  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  the  greatness  of  her 
viewSk  and  the  adaptation  of  her  measures  to  iSe  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed.  Sovereign  of  an  immense  empire, 
she  comprehended  the  state  of  her  dominions ;  she  saw  its  re- 
soureca  and  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  and,  great  as  its 
strength  was,  how  much  was  wanting  to  make  Russia  what  it 
mififat  become.  The  substantial  amelioration  of  her  country 
and  people,  was  the  otgect  to  which  she  evidently  directed  her 
principal  attention.  She  accurately  studied  the  materials  with 
which  she  had  to  work,  discriminated  the  state  in  which  she 
foand  the  people,  accommodated  herself  to  their  notions,  won 
their  afibctions  and  veneration,  and  by  her  conduct  was  as  ab- 
solute in  authoritv  as  in  power.  Dissipated  as  she  might  be  in 
her  private  life,  me  did  not  suffer  pleasure  to  interfere  with  the 
performances  of  her  imperial  duties.  Wishing  to  promote  in 
her  eooBtry,  commerce,  navigation,  and  all  the  useful  arts,  she 
sought  a  close  correspondence  with  the  most  commercial  and 
enlightened  nations ;  with  Britain  she  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty,*  in  principle  and  detail  verv  beneficial  to  both  nations. 
Desirwis  also  of  mtroduciog  the  elegant  arts  and  erudition  at 
her  ccmrt,  she  invited  thither  eminent  artists  and  scholars,  and 
estaMbhed  literary  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  science.  Although  from  the  time  of  czar  Peter  the 
tirreat,  considerable  advances  had  been  made  in  the  internal  im- 
provement  of  Russia,  yet  that  ought  to  have  been  much  more 
exclusively  the  object  of  her  princes  and  government  than  it 
^tually  had  been.    Extension  of  territory  was  by  no  means 

^  GiOies's  Prederick,  p.  380.  ^  See  this  volume,  p.  245. 
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OBAF.   wAfitUiQ,  for  ber  dooiiiiioiiB  were  enormoug  aboeady.    Conattor-' 
^'-      mate  wiadom  would  have  withheld  Catharioe  from  projects  of 
•^''^"^'^^■^  foreign  conouest ;  but  that  a  bold  aspiring  princess,  with  such 
1767.      power,  should  not  project  an  increase  of  her  territories,  was  ra- 
ther  to  be  wished  irom  the  highest  practical  exercise  of  political 
philosophy,  than  to  be  expected  from  sovereien  ambition,  pos- 
sessing so-  fully  the  meaos  of  gratification.     We  have  already 
seen  her  interference  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  management  of 
Poland ;  but  disturbances  were  there  arising,  which  soon  brought 
her  farther  into  action,  and  more  openly  noanifested  her  en* 
croaching  character. 
Soothem       In  the  south  of  Europe  an  event  took  place  this  year,  of  the 
Europe,    greatest  importance  to  domestic,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
BzpalnoQ  society ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  the  country 
oftheje-  whose  superstition  had   rendered   it  so  much  subject  to  that 
*"*••         extraordinary    order.    The    great,    energetic,  versatile,    and 
skilfully  directed  ability  of  that  singular  fraternity,  had   ex- 
tended their  authority  and  power  very  widely  in  all  Roman 
catholic   countries.    Their   talents   for  calling  forth  abilities* 
their  great  skill  in  every  species  of  political  intrigue,  and  their 
dexterity  in    every  kind   of  business,   spread  their  influence 
among  many  others  beside  the  gloomy  votaries  of  depressing 
.superstition.    Their   authority    had    long    been    very    great 
amidst  the  gay  splendour  of  the  French  court«  as  well  as  in 
the  sequestved    retirements   of  Spanish  cloisters.    But  their 
most  incontrollable  power  was  in  South  America;  where   it 
must  be  admitted,  by  their  efforts  among  the  natives,  they 
contributed   very  effectually  to  the  civilization  and  industry 
of  those  tribes,  though  they  bore  a  sway  dangerous  to  any- 
state  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.    The  authority  acquired 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  was  so  exorbi* 
tant,  that  mouarchs  began  to  regard  them  with  a  very  jealous 
eye.    They  saw  that  they  really  did  much  incidental  ^ood, 
and  were  extremely  subservient ;  but  that  they  were  acquiring 
the  means  of  becoming  imperious.    As  in  France  there  was 
more  of  united  genius  and   energy  than  in  any  other  popish 
country,  there  first  Romish  fraternities  were  attacked.    L^ais 
XIV.  had  from  parade  and  ostentation  cherished   literary  ef* 
forts,  though  in  his  time  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  subjects 
of  taste,  sentiment,  and  physical  research,  without  extending 
to  tlicological  and  political  philosophy.    Once  set  in   motion, 
however,  genius  would  not  umit  itself  to  prescribed  operations. 
The  very  enormous  extent  to  which  superstition  had  carried 
the  influence  of  the  church,  attracted  sagacious  speculatists, 
who  proposed  to  inquire  how  far  the  various  privileges  claimed, 
doctnnes  inculcated,  and  observances  enjoined,  by  the  clergy, 
were  consistent  with  natural  religion,  truth,  and  reason ;  hovr 
far  the   lives,   sentiments,  and    opinions   of  churchmen  were 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  common   sense ;  and 
how  far  their  system  of  faitii  and  practice  was  conducive  to 
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4lie  imUic  wel£ire.    Tbejemljr  discerned,  Ihit  in  the  doc-   OHAT. 
trineSy  institntion«,  and  |HtM:tice9  of  the  Ronum  cfttholic  churdi,      ^^' 


there  were  parts  totallj  incompatible  with  reason,  morality,  and 
enlightened  policy ;  bat.  In  the  Tolatile)  tiolence  of  French-  ^^^- 
men,  tfaej^  carried  their  animadversions  infinitely  farther  than 
troth  admitted.  Confounding  reliston  itself  with  its  abases, 
they  charged  against  Christianity  the  errors  and  mischiefs  of 
popish  cormptions;  impating  to  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
the  coitfequences  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious  and  usurping 
icstitntions  of  popes  and  cardinals.  Deism,  and  infideli^  of 
all  kinds  became  very  fashionable  in  France ;  and  in  a  prevailing 
disfike  of  religious  establishments,  it  was  not  to  be  eipectea  Eftob]]flb< 
that  the  Jesuits  should  escape ;  as,  beside  the  imputations  com-  ^^tnt 
mpn  to  otl^er  monasfic  orders,  there  were  such  strong  obiec- 
tiona  attaching  peculiarly  to  themselves;  (heir  principles,  their 
activity,  their  enterprise,  their  corporate  ambition,  and,  above 
all,  their  casuistical  morality,  leaving  a  wide  field  open  for 
palliatiiig  every  crime.  That  emnity  to  the  Jesuitical  order, 
which  virtfie  justified,  if  not  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  hurt- 
fal  arts,  and  policy  required,  was  in  lact  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  infidelity,  fiut  other  causes  co-ope,rat^ :  the  order 
of  JaAsenists  had  become  very  succeesful,  and  had  acquired 
great  influence ;  the  Jesuits  were  known  to  be  extremely  rich, 
and  the  public  treasures  were  very  much  exhausted.  Ideas 
were  long  entertained,  for  these  various  reasons,  of  suppressing 
this  order;  and,  in  October  1763,  the^  were  actually  crushed 
iQ  France  and  all  the  French  territones.  The  following  year 
they  were  suppressed  in  Portugal  and  all  its  dependencies ; 
in  Spain  they  had  been  suffered  to  exist  some  years  longer ; 
but  tiie  influence  of  French  counsels  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
the  example  of  his  neighbours,  jealousy  of  their  power,  and 
avidity  for  their  riches,  determined  Charles  to  extmguish  that 
erder  through  all  his  dominions.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary^ 1767  onlained,  that  the  Jesuits  should  t)e  expelled,  and 
their  whole  property  seized  for  the  king's  use.  The  Jesuits, 
notwithstanding  their  sagacity  and  extraordinary  intelligence, 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  such  scheme  was  in  agitation  ; 
and,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  they  went 
on  with  the  usual  zeal  and  ardoilr  in  their  ordinary  occupations, 
totally  unsuspicious  of  the  impending  blow  that  was  to  crush 
them  forever,  where  their  power  had  lieen  strongest 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  six  houses  of  the 
JesA&ta.  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  the  same  time  by  de- 
tachnaents  of  militarv,  who  opened  the  outer  doors,  secured 
the  belJb,  and  placeil  a  sentinel  before  each  cell.  These  pre- 
cautioaa  being  taken,  the  brothers  were  ordered  to  rise ;  and 
whea  asaerolMed,  being  informed  of  his  majesty's  commands, 
thej  assisted  in  packing  up  a  few  moveables  necessary  for  their 
journey.  Meanwhile,  a  sufficient  number  of  coaches,  chaises, 
and     waggons   were    secured,    and    witliout   loss   of    time. 
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1767, 


Death  of 
the  duke 
of  York, 


and  of 
Charles 
Town- 
tbend. 


HldtOEY  W  TU£   : 

thejr  were.  coDVey.ed  under  «  stung  cuard  towards  Cartba- 
gena.  This  revplutioo  was  conducted  with  such  order  and 
silence,  that  the  iiihahitants  of  Madrid  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  taken  place  till  diej  were  informed  of  it  in  the  momii^  t 
three  days  after>  the  expulsion  and  confiscation  were  carried 
into  execution  in  everj  •  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the  month  of 
Jul  J  in  Mexico  and  Peru*  The  confiscated  estates  and  eSbcta 
pf  the  Jesuits  in  Europe  and  the  Indies,  amounted  to  above 
thirty  millions  sterling  ;  and  thus^  did  a  government,  at  one 
sweep,  deprive  a  corporation,  of  its  subjects,  and  of  an  im* 
mense  property,  without  any  proof  of  guilt.  However  just  the 
political  reasons  for  suppresung  the  order  might  be,  the  rapa* 
cioos  seizure  of  their  property,  was  inconsistent  witii  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  could  not  have  taken  place  under  any 
efjuitaole  system  of  polity.  In  Naples,  and  other  catholic  coun* 
tries,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  with  similar  circumstances  oif 
tyranny. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  royal  family  of  England  re^ 
ceived  a  very  afflictii^  blow  in  the  sodden  death  of  the  duke 
of  York,  eldest  brother .  of  the  king.  His  hishness  had  been 
travelling  .through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  at  Mo« 
naco  was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  terminated  fiitally 
on  the  7th  of  September.  He  belonged  to  the  navy,  and  had 
served  during  the  war;. he  was  esteemed  a  prince  of  good  ac* 
complishmisnts,  amiable  disposition,  and  afiable  manners,  and 
was  beloved  by  those  who  had  the  chief  access  to  hisrconfidesce 
and  intimacy.  He  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  re- 
mains were  brought  home  and  interred  in  Westminster-abbey* 
About  the  same  time,  died  .a  gentleman  who  was  rising  fast 
into  tlie  first  political  eminence,  the  honouraUe  Gharies 
Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Chatham's 
Infirmities  had  for  some  time  almost  entirely  prevented  hina 
from  taking  an^  efficient  share  in  administration ;  daring 
his  lordBhip's  inaction,  Mr.  Townshend,  with  shining  and 
versatile  talents,  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  minbtry, 
and  was  taking  a  lead  in  the  management  of  aifaira.  He  was 
a  personage  of  very  considerable  abilities;  prompt,  brilliant, 
witty,  ana  eloquent;  not  indeed,  very  select,  either  in  the 
measures  which  he  proposed,  or  the  arguments  that  he  em- 
ployed, but  extremely  happy  in  tlie  art  of  giving  the  best  eo- 
lour  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  he  happened  to 
adopt.  Although  a  man  of  genius,  he  appears  to  have  beea 
rather  more  fit  for  literary  than  political  attainments,  or  mudib 
mure  anxious  about  currency  of  opinions  than  their  weight  ; 
he  was  extremely  inconstant  When  the  stamp  act  was  popular 
in  the  house,  he  declaimed  in  its  favour ;  when  it  lost  its  popu- 
larity, be  voted  for  the  repeal ;  and  when  the  repeal  was  af- 
terwards a  subject  of  complaint,  he  proposed  a  new  plan  for 
raising  a  revenue.  He  took  no  time  to  form  general  and 
comiirehensive  views,  and  had  no  fixed  principles  of  policy*. 
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h%  vn  OBttar,  he  was  an  ornameot  to  the  house  oF  coffimons ;  CRAIP. 
bat  nittBt  have  entirely  changed  his  modes  and  habits,  before  he       Y^- 
could  be  a  verf  advantageous  accession  to  the  connciis  of  his  **^*^^>*^ 
countrjr  as  a  principal  etatesman.  ^^767, 

Mimstrj  %ras  now  weak  and  distracted;  various  plans  of  Weakness 
cotlitioD  and  comprehension,  to  give  it  strength,  were  pro*  of •dnunia- 
posed  ;'-b«t  the  negotiations  were  unsoccessfuL  Several  par-^^'^"* 
tial  changes  were  made,  tn  which  the  offieei  were  filled  bv 
noblemea  and  aentlemen  connected  with  the  house  of  Bedford. 
Lord  Weymontn  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the  place 
(ifgeBeral  Conwaj,  who  nad  been  advanced' in  his  professional' 
itnc  A  new  oftce,  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  was 
oreated,  and  bestowed  on  lord  Hillsboroitgh.  The  earl  of 
NortUngton,  loaded  widi  years,  retired  from  his  place  of 
prefldent  of  the  council,  and  was  succeeded  by  earl  Gower. 
Besides  these  promotions  of  the  fnends  of  the-Kussel  family, 
Frederick  lord  North,  eldest  son  of  die  earl  of  'Ouilford;  was 
nuMte  chiuiGellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  venerable  earl  of 
Oha^am  had  been  consulted  previous  to  the  proposed  alter- 
alions»aDd  had  declared  that  the  state  of  his  health  rendered' 
his  interference  impracticable.  He,  indee<l^  had  no  share  in 
the  appointments,  and  from  this  time  cannot  be  considered  as 
making  one  of  ^e  Grafton  ministry,  responsible  for  any  of  its 
acts.4*-'The  scarcity  of  corn  cbntiniMd;  and  from  the  distres- 
ses of  the  poor,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  manufiELCtttring 
towns. 

On  the  d4th  of  November  parliament  met.  Nothing  from 
abroad  (his  majettv  said)  appeared  likely  to  disturb  the  public 
tranqaillitj,  or  to  divert  then-  attention  mm' the  internal  aSairs 
of  tliekii4^om«  The  soleobject  specificaHy  recommended  to 
their  notice  was,  the  scarcity  and  dearth  of  com.  Interference 
in  the  price  of  provisions  on  the'  part  of  government,  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  difficult;  nor  can  the  legislature  easily 
adopt  any  effectual  mode  fbr  that  purpose,  except  bvthe  en- 
cooragement  of  importation  in  times  of  exigency,  and  the  pro- 
motlonr  of  agriculture  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Parliament 
renewed  the  regulations  of  the  former  year,  adding  to  them  a 
faiH  for  importine  wheat  and  iour  from  Africa ;  and  an  act,  simi- 
lar ti^ihe  law  of  the  preceding  session,  was  passed  for  limiting 
the  dividends  of  the  Bast  India  Company. 

Tbe  most  important  measure  discussed  in  this  session  of 
parliaraent  was,  a  law  proposed  by  opposition  for  limiting  the 
period  of  resuming  crown  grants  to  sixty  years.  This  bill 
or^aated  in  a  transaction  aSbcting  two  private  individuals. 
William  III.  had  made  a  grant  to  the  first  earl  of  Portland,  of 
the  honour  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
appmrtenaoces  thereuhto  belonging.  The  forest  of  Inglewood, 
aiid  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle  were  considered  as  parts 
of  thio  grant,  and  had  been  accordingly  enjoyed  by  the  family 
by  the  same  tenure  and  in  the  same  quiet  possession  as  the  rest. 
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CHilP.   These  last  teoements,  howeyer,  were  not  specified  in  the  mni  { 

y**       and  sir  James  Lowther,  being  accai*ately  iitf4>niied  of  this  cir* 
^^^^^^^  cumstance,  in  suoimer  1767,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  lords 

1767.  of  the  treasury,  stating,  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  forest 
of  Infflewood,  and  the  soccage  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  had 
l>een  long  withheld  from  the  crown  without  its  receiTiog  anf* 
benefit  from  them,  and  therefore  prayed  a  lease  of  three  lires. 
Having  consulted  the  surveyor  of  crown  lands,  they  granted 
the  possessions  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  representations 
of  tne  duke  of  Portland.  His  grace  now  stoppea  progress  in 
the  exchequer  office ;  the  cause  was  tried  before  the  butms  of 
exchequer,  and  sir  James  Lowther  was  nonsuited.  Upon  this 
attempted  resumption,  the  bill  was  founded.  Oppoeition  in- 
sisted, that  the  attempt  was  a  revival  of  the  obsolete  and  tyran- 
nical law,  nullum  tempus  oecurrit  regi^  by  which  no  length  of 
time  or  pkissession  can  be  a  bar  against  the  claims  of  the  crown. 
The  exercise  of  any  right  upon  Siis  maxim,  it  was  shown*  was 
practised  only  by  the.  most  arbitrary  princes,  and  even  by  then 
with  caution,  as  they  were  sensible  of  the  general  abhorrence 
which  every  act  of  the  kind  excited.  It  was  farther  snd,  that 
the  present  grant  was  founded  on  a  most  unconstitntional  mo- 
tive, to  obtain  a  party  and  undue  influence  in  the  geneml 
election ;  and  that  tlie  avowed  opposition  of  interests  in  the 

'  same  country  betil^een  the  parties,  and  the  particolar  con* 

nexions  of  one  of  them,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  Ihis  was 
the  object  in  view.  On  the  other  side  it  was  ol|served,  that 
the  tenements  in  question  were  neither  specified  nor  understood 
in  the  grant;  that  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  not  by  re- 
sumption ffor  there  had  been  no  alienation,)  but.  by  or^jinal 
right;  and  the  crown  was  no  more  to  blame  for  taking  pos- 
session of  its  own  property,  than  a  private  person.  Tl^  «arl 
of  Portland  and  his  family  had  been  sufficiently  compensated 
for  their  services ;  and,  after  seventy  years  possession  of  an 
estate  to  which  they  had  no  right,  they  might  contentedly  re^ 
sign  it  to  the  true  owner,  when  there  was  no  demand  made 
upon  them  for  the  past  issues.  Ministry  after  finding  ikm 
arguments  against  limitation  of  resumptions  not  likely  to  be 
successful,  changed  their  mode  of  procedure,  and  proposed 
that  the  bill  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year,  ana  this 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty ;  but  the  sapjplies 
being  settled,  and  other  business  finished,  an  end  was  pat  to 
the  session  ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  first  parliament  of  Geocge  III*  exhibits  no  distiiq;Qi«h- 
ing  marks  of  legislative  wisdom.  Its  chief  obfects  were,  indi- 
vidual prosecution  and  colonial  regulation  :  respecting  Wilkes, 
and  other  persons  involved  in  his  -publications,  the  m^oriij  of 
its  members  proceeded  with  the  passion  of  partisans,  and  neyt  the 
cool  policy  of  senators ;  and  towards  America,  the  conduct  of 
this  body  was  a  succession  of  contradictory  measures,  neither 
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electeai  io  coei^ion  nor  ccneesdim*    The^  irritftted,  cohcUia-   CBAV, 
ted,  and  irritated  again ;  and  left  the  colonies  ill-affected  to  the     J^ 
coantr J,  sowing  t}ie  seeds  of  the  American  war.    But,  though  ^-^""•""^-^ 
th«r  a^regate  poliej  was  either  inefficient  or  hurtful,  yet  thej^    ^'^^' 
conttined  a  considerable  d^ree  of  individual  afoilitj.    In  the 
latter  jearssinatare  and  formed  eloquence  was  most  conspicu*  , 
ous  IB  the  house  of  peers.    In  the  house  of  commons,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Townshend,  the  aUest  orators  had  not  arrived  at 
the  ^Heetion  which  they  were  severally  destined  to  attain. 
The  doqaence  at  that  time,  though  brilliant,  animated,  and  im* 
presstve^  did  not,  either  in  closeness  and  force  of  reasoning, 
comprdiensiveness  of  views,  or  political  philosophy,  equal  the 
eSorts  of  SHIR  recent  periods. 

Having  bronght  the  first  ^  British  parliament  of  his  roajestv  to  Affalra  of  / . 
a  coodosioii,  we  mnst  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  amdrs  Irdsud. 
of  Irdand,  wbiab,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reira,  were 
of  more  tfian  nsnal  importance,  and  since  that  time  had  become 
extremely  interesting.  To  comprehend  the  passing  transactions 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  it  is  necessarv  to  take  a  short  retrospec- 
tive survey  of  causes  and  events,  which  powerfully  affected  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

l%e  Irish  were  originally  sunk  in  barbarism,  far  beneath  any- 
other  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe,  even  in  their  moat  uncivilie* 
ed  ages.*  Never  conquered,  nor  even  invaded,  by  the  Romans, 
Ihey  continoed  still  in  the  most  savage  state ;  and  were  disttn- 
jpudied  by  those  vices,  to  which  human  nature  is  alwa^  sub- 
iect»  when  it  is  neither  tamed  bj  education  nor  restrained  bv 
laws.  The  small  principalities  mto  which  they  were  dividedf, 
exeidsed  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against  each  other; 
the  uncertain  succession  of  their  princes  was  a  continual  source 
of  domestic  cimvulsions ;  the  usual  title  of  each  petty  sovereign 
vas  the  murder  of  his  predecessor;  courage  and  forc^  tiiough- 
exercised  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  were  more  honoured 
than  an^  pacific  virtues.  The  most  simple  arts  of  life,  tilli^, 
and  agncttlture,  were  almost  wholly  unknown.  Thej  had  lelt' 
the  mvaaion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  other  northern  tribes ;  but 
these  inroads,  which  had  spread  barbarism  into  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope^  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irish;  and  the  only  towns 
whidi  were  to  be  found  in  the  island,  had  been  planted  along* 
the  coast  by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  The* 
other  inhabitants  exercised  pasturage  in  the  open  country; 
sought  protectbn  from  any  danger  in  their  forests  and  mo- 
rasses ;  and  being  divided  by  the  fiercest  animosities  against 
each  wilier,  were  still  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  inju-- 
ry,  than  on  the  esqpedieots  of  common,  or 'even  private  interest. 
oa  sitawted  and  disposed,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Henry 
li,  the  Irish  did  not  impcove  from  their  connexion  with  a  less 
faorfaaroaa  nation. 

*  See  Strsbo,  vrho  describes  the  Irish  as  infinitely  more  ssvage  than  the 
Gtaid^  Oennans,  or  Britons. 
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CttAP./  A1th«H2!i  do  eountrj  had  been  bletied  widi  a  greater  pr*p6r-» 
T^^L.  ^^^^  ^f  B^e  sovereigna  than  England,  from  the  time  of  Henry  11. 
^■^"^f^*  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL ;  yet  no  policy  could  be  rowrc  atmrd 
IToT.  unci  prejudicial,  than  the  ayatem  which  had  been  umfarmly  por- 
aued  respecting  Ireland.  The  oonquercMra  not  ofily  took  no  pains 
to  communicate  to  the  conquered  tneir  own  progreast?e  ci^za^ 
tion,  but  even  prevented  those  advancea  which  (be  latter  might 
hxvt  themselves  made.  While  from  the  close  of  th«  eleventh 
century,  other  countries  were  emerging  from  that  profound  ig^ 
noraikce  in  which  Europe  was  then  sunk ;'  that  unfortunate  nU 
and,  possessing  every  natural  means  of  improvement,  a  clunate 
temperate  and  salutary,  a  fertile  soil,  a  maritime  sitaaiMn»  num- 
berless harbours,  a  people  sprightly,  ready  in  apprehension, 
having  a  fire  of  ingenuity  that  beamed  through  the  thick  fogs 
of  their  ignorance,  with  every  phyaioal,  moral,  and  inteUectoal 
capability  of  improvement,  *  they,  from  potitical  debasement, 
were  in  a  condition  of  stationary  aavuffeness.  Such  meil» 
straiijiers  to  arts  and  industry,  were  natoruly  prone  ia  diaotdm: 
and  insurrection.  To  quell  revolt,  and  prevent  its  recurrence, 
Hetiry  VIL  proposed  th^  extension  of  English  jurisprudenoe  to 
the  anpendent  island.  Poynii^,  lord  de|^y  to  the  king)  pro- 
ouroa  the  enactment  of  that  memorable  statute,  which  bears 
his  name,  by  which  all  the  former  laws  should  be  of  force  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  par- 
liament, unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sknction  of  the 
council  of  England.  The  puipose  of  this  ordinance  wia  evi* 
denlSy  much  more  to  ensure  dominion  than  to  impart  dvi li:ta- 
tion ;  and  tKough  the  communication  of  English  laws  might 
ultimately  tend  to  infuse  a  portion  of  English  arts,  manners,  and 
industry,  yet  its  direct  and  immediate  tendency  was  to  trench 

rn  Insh  independence;  and  they  long  continued  discontent- 
and  turbulent    After  the  reformation  was  established   in 
England,  theological  diflTerence  inflamed  the  discontents.  If  men 
80  uncultivated  possessed  ah^  vestiges  of  Christianity,  being  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  genuine  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  divine 
system,  they  must  have  received  it  with  the  grossest  corruptions 
which  it  had  acquired  from  interested  impostorCi  oscitaot  nteli- 
gence,  or  torpid  stupidity.    **  auperstidon  (says  one  of  the  ^o- 
"  ries  of  that  country,  after  Irish  genius  had  begun  to  show  its 
"strength  and  brilliancy^)  is  the  only  religion  of  ianorant  minds." 
Devoted  to  the  most  i&ect  popery,  the  Irish^  oorinff  die  reisn 
of  Elizabeth,  were  easfly  the  dupes  of  all  the  artii^s  of  the 
Aomisk  combination :  discontent,  bursting  out  in  partial  iosor- 
rection,  spread  to  general  rebellion.    The  vigour  and-pradeBce 
of  Mountjoy  crushed  revolt ;  but  a  more  dimoult  task  still  re* 
mained,  to  civilize  the  inhid>itants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and 
industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection  durable  and  useftil   to 
the  crown  of  England.    Ring  James  proceeded  in  this  work  by 

I  Burke. 
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a  tieftdj,  rrgiritp,  »»4  well  concerted  plan>  and  made  greaier   CHAP, 
advances  tawards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had     J^ 
been  achieved  daring  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years  whkh  ^^^^"^"^^ 
had  elapaed  aince  the  eonqaeat.    The  act  ef  Pojrnings  had  nvea     I'^^^-v 
anthority  to  English  laws,  and  rendered  future  atatutea  of  Ii«« 
land  cbpendent  on*  the  Bogflish  government,  but  had  not  aboliah^ 
ed  the  Iriah  customs^  vhich  supplied  the  place  of  laws»  and 
were  cakulated  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetoid  babarisin  and 
disorder.    Of  these  nssffea,  the  roost  noted  respecting  penai 
proceedings  was  the  brmm,  bj  which  everj  crime,  even  mur- 
der itaelf»  was  fiunished,  not  with  death,  but  bj  a  fine  or  pecu- 
niary midct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  ciiminal*    In  the  dis^ 
tnbuiian  of  property,  the  customs  of  gavelkind  and  iantstry, 
were  no  less  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  society :  'the 
land,  by  the  custom  of  g^elkind,  was  divided-  among  all  the 
malea  of  the  sept  or  family,  both  bastard  and  le^timate ;  and* 
after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his  portion  waa 
net  shared  oat  among  his  sons  ;  but  the  chieftain,  at  his  discre* 
tioo,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  that 
aept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share*    As  no  man,  by  reason  of 
this  CQstom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any  land;  to  buildi 
to  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been 
so  nmch  lost  lahonr.^    The  taniats,  or  chieftains,  though  drawn 
from  the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  es- 
tablished  by  election,  or,  more  pr«merhr  speaking,  by  force  and 
%iolenee.    Their  authority  was  almost  absolute ;  and  notwith- 
standiBg  that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  iti  chief 
profits  resulted  from  exaetians,  duee,  and  assessments,  for  which 
there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure. 
These  customs  James  aboUshed,  and  in  their  place  substituted 
Eo^liah  law,  established  circuits,  banished  oppression,  adminis- 
tered jostice,  ascertained  the  rules  of  property,  and  severely 
piinidied  crimes  and  disorders.    He  did  not  confine  his  iai- 
provements  to  the  introduction  of  laws  for  securing  property  and 
poaifihing  crimes,  but  promoted  moans  of  acquiring  nches  and 
preventing  enormity.    He  first  endeavoured  to  stimulate  indus*' 
try,  and  was  peculiarly  saceessful  in  the  province  of  Ulster^ 
whicii.  baving  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels, 
was  entirely  at  fau  disposal.    The  land  was  divided  into  mode- 
rate shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding  2,000  acres.    Many  na*< 
tivea  of  JSngland  and  of  Scotland  received  grants  of  estates, 
and  brought  from  their  respective  countries,  tenants,  who  were 
capable  by  skill  and  industry,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
vrouiuia,  and  also  to  practiae  other  useful  pursuits.    The  Irisii 
irere  removed  from  tne  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the 
opeo  country :  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them ;  a 
fixed   habitation    was   secured;   plunder    and    robbery  were 
punished ;  and,  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the  most 
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,  CHAP,  wild  and  diiorderly  province  of  all  Ireland^  so6a  became  tbe 
y^    best  cultivated  and  inoat  civilized.^    Bj  diese  wise  and  pnident 

^■^"^^"^^^measuresy  James  laid  the  basis  .of  justice,  security  and  finmani- 
176r.    ^j  in  Ireland ;  bat  various  obstacles  impeded  the  superstfuc- 
ture,  which  were  principally  referable  to  two  sources,  property 
and  religion*    Lonjj;  established    custom,  however  ateura,  or 
even.pernicious,^is  extremely  dificuU  to  be  overcome,  es^kdiy 
among  barbarians,  whose  regard  to  mere  usage  is  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  their  liberality  and  intelligence*    Hie  appropri> 
ation  to  individuals  of  lands,  which,  according  to  their  ancient 
custom*  belonged  to  a  sept  or  family,  was  extremely  disagreea- 
ble to  the  Iriui.    Besides  their  disapprobation  of  the  new  te* 
flUre,  they  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  proprie* 
tors,  who,  possessing  the  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
communities,  were  re^ijded  by  the  aboriginal  inhatntants  as 
^iens  and  interlopers,  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the  neur 
$eMfr8  and  the  oUt  Irish,  that  long  subsisted,  and  often  manifest* 
ed  itself  in  very  fatal  effects.    Most  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
continued  addicted  to   the  Romish  superstition.    The  liberal 
ppirit  of   England  towards  diversities  of    theological  belief, 
granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  a  degree  of  indulgence  al- 
most amounting  to  a  toleration ;  but  so  long  as  the  churches 
and  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept  from  the  priests,  and 
thej  were  obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  profane  he- 
retics, being  themselves  discontented,  they  continually  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  establishment  of  cordial  amitjr  between 
the  English  and  Irish  nations.    Instigated  by  these  spiritual 
directors,  as  well  as  inspired  with  a  love  of  national  indepen- 
dence, they  ardently  desired  the  expulsion  of  tlie  English,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  at- 
tempt   When  the  Scotch  presbyterians  began  their  hostilities 
against  Charl^  I.  and  his  liturgy,  and  the  English  puritans  me- 
naced the  mitre  and  the  crown,  the  Irish  leaders  thought  the 
occasion  auspicious  to  revolt.    A  conspiracy  was  formed,  for 
overpowering  the  English,  reposses»ng  the  lands  of  their  fore- 
fathers, effecting  a  complete  separation  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  re-establishing  the  caUiolic  religion  as  paramount 
and  supreme.    Actuated  by  such  powerful  passions,  in  parsu- 
ing  their  objects  they  displayed  not  only  impetuous  ardour,  but 
a  vigour  of  ability,  and  a  skilful  and  comprehensive  concert  of 
measures,  that  demonstrated  them  to  be  very  far  advanced,  since 
the  desultory  insurrections  of  the  former  century.    The   na- 
tive genius  of  the  Irish,  improved  even  by  partial  and  reluc- 
tant intercourse  with  the  English,  evinced  the  beneficial  tendeticy 
of  the  system  of  James ;  and  their  very  counsels  and  eiTorts  to 
effect  a  separation,  proved  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  frcHn 
the  connexion.    To  the  historical  reader,  who  can  perceire  and 
( ombine  the  mixed  uniformity  and  variations  of  natioDal  cha- 

*  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  309- 
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mctco^  Vft  i^  JKtgreasive  stages  of  knowledge  and  civiUt j»  the   CHAP. 
Irish  ^tamgincY  of  the  seventeenth  ceotory  affords  subjects  of      ^^^ 
refleactieii,  whicaare  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  illus-  ^^^^^^^ 
trate  tcans»cti»o«»  pursuits,  and  conduct  io  very  recent  periods,     v^: 
The  plot  of  1641  was  remarkable  for  unity  of  design,  exten- 
sive oq^aiiixatipn  of  plan,  and  secrecy  of  preparation  from  which 
there  might  have  been  expected  to  follow,  nrm,  cool,  and  reso- 
lute execiiltioD ;  but  wheo  it  ripened  to  insurrection,  it  burst 
forth. .with  an  impetuous  fury  and  atrocity,  liker  to  the  blood* 
lluraij  Chielty  of  savage  animals,  than  the  regulated  courage  of 
rational  creatures  seeking  momentous  objects.    More  and  Ma- 
guire*  the  triyectors,  were  able  men,  but  their  associate  O'Neal^ 
and  the  i^reater  portion  of  their  followers,  were  barbarians, 
with  the  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions  of  rude  tribes;  which, 
io  any  evil  direction,  were,  the  more  mischievous,  from  the  na- 
tural sagacity,  ingenuitv,  and  force  of  the  Irish  character ;  and 
which  were  then  stimuuted  by  the  interested,  bigoted,  and  in- 
fariated  teachers  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  superstition.    I1ie 
nasaacre  that  ensued,  so  horrid  in  its  enormities,  spread  over 
9U  the  provioces  of  Ireland,  and  involved  the  whole  island  in 
guilt.    The  darii\g  vigour  of  Cromwell  crushed  the  insurrec- 
tion «f  Ireland,  and  employed  plunder  and  forfeiture,  the  usual 
means  of  military  usurpers  to  reward  the  instruments  of  their 
domiiiioo»  and  to  strengthen  present  tyranny ;  little  regardless 
of  the  real  interests  and  permanent  prosperity  of  possessions 
which  they  hold  on  such  a  precarious  tenure.    In  the  confisca- 
fioQ  were  comprehended,  not  only  the  revolters  against  the  Eng- 
lish giwernment,  but  the  lovfd  partisans  of  the  ilUfated   mo- 
narch*    A  more  sudden  ana  violent  change  of  property  was 
THKJi  vaknown  in  the  annals  of  injustice ;  five  millions  of  acres, 
whidi  had  been  wrested  from  the  former  proprietors,  were  di- 
vided  among  tiie  creditors  of  the  anti-monarchial  party,  and 
the  aeldiers  of  the  protector.    An  order  was  even  issued,  to 
confine,  all  the  native  Irish  to  tlie  province  of  Connaught,  where 
they  would  be  shut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains :  and 
could  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dan^cerons  to  the  English 
gpverQinent*    A  policy  at  once  so  absurd  and  inhuman,  was 
a  principal  cause    of  subsequent  discontents,  disorders,  and 
coAvalaions  in  Ireland,  and  very  long  counteracted  the  wise  and 
beneficent  purp(»ses  which  the  system  of  James  had  sought  to 
ubtttA.2  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  the  usurper  rendered  ineffec- 
taal  t^  provident  cares  and  counsels  of  the  lawful  king.    To 
redrew  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  sufferers,  was  a  great  object 
of  the  wise  cQun8ell6rs  by  whom  Charles  the  Second  was  dirifct- 
ed  to  the  earlier  part  oif.his  rejgn ;  but  it  was  found  an  ardu- 
otts  taak»  either  to  undo,  or  conipensate,  such  flagrant  and  ex- 
tensive iniquities.  The  revplutionarv  soldiers  and  moneyed  ape* 
calatora  could  not  be.  dispossessed,  because  they  were  the  mjst 
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CHAF.   powerfttl  Mfl  Ml  J  armed  part  of  Ireland ;  ead*  bendeg.  k  wf- 

^^-       peered  expedient  to  favour  tliefli»  in  order  te  sapport  the  pratel^ 

Vi^'^^^  ant  and  EngUeh  intereat  in  that  kiogdoin»  and  beeaose  thev  bad 

1767.    generally,  with  a  aeeming  zeal  and  alacritj,  joined  in  Oe  kiagls 

restoration.    Ckarlee  therefore  premiaed  by  a  ploclamaftion  ta 

maintain  their  aettlement«  and  at  the  aaine  time  to  wMkt  wm&di 

to  the  innocent  soflbrera ;  and  nropoaed  to  perform  this  engine- 

meat  from  several  funds,  but  chieny  a  quantity  of  land  whNh 

was  still  unappropriated.    When  the  varioas  sonreea  of  reoom* 

pense  were  accurately  examined»they  were  found  totally  inide- 

quate  to  the  pnrpoae  of  indemniflcatioo;  so  that  «ther  te  preseat 

possessors  most  be  disturbed,  or  the  grievances  of  -the  aacicat 

Coprietors  continue  without  redress  s  anxiety  and  alarm  seiied 
th  the  claimants  and  the  holders ;  the  former  eager  to  re- 
cover the  inheritance  of  their  fathers^  the  latter  afraid  to  loie»  bat 
resolute  to  retain  their  own  acquisitions.    Hie  duke  of  Ormsnd, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  was  deemed  the  most  proper  persoa, 
from  prudence  and  equity,  te  oompromise  dilbrencea^  anu  recmi* 
dile  jarring  pretensions ;  and,  after  encountering  various  obMv 
eles  and  difficulties,   he  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailuv 
on  the  partiea  to  accede  to  a  modification.     The  CroraweU 
liao  possessors  agreed  to  relinquidi  one  third  of  thdr  lands, 
which  was  to  be  diBtributed  among  the  dispossessed  Irish,  whs 
had  either  been  entirely  innocent  of  insurrection,  or  had  ad- 
liered  to  the  royal  family.    In  the  former  case  they  were  conn 
pelted  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  that  can  he 
required  in  the  establishment  of  truth — the  proof  of  a  negative : 
they  were  to  be  presumed  guilty,  unless  they  evinced  the  can* 
trarv :  they  were,  besides,  debarred  from  pleading  innoceacei 
if  tiiey  bad  ever  lived  in  the  qnartera  of  rdiiels.    From  die 
wide  latitude  of  conatmctive  guilt,  and  the  dificulty  at  excul* 
patory  demonstration,  many  persons  free  from  the  crime  re* 
mained  involved  in  the  pumsiiment ;  and  as  two4hirda  ef  the 
lands  still  were  held  by  persons  whom  the  former  proprietors 
regarded  as  usurpers,  they  deemed  themselves  "the  victims  of 
injustice.    These  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  actual  saifer- 
ers,  but  diffused  among^  their  friends  and  connexions,  and  ifi- 
corporating  with  the  spirit  of  national  iodependeiice  aad  pope- 
ry, overspread  the  ancient  Irish.    There  were  now  in  Ireland 
two  great  parties,  in  the  nature  of  things  reciprocally  hoatik : 
the  present  holders,  attached  to  the  English  government,  whose 
power  only  could  secure  their  possessions;  and  the  expelled 
descendants  of  the  ancient  owners,  who  were  mimical  to  that 
(government  wUdi  they  conceived  to  preclude  the  Tindieatisn 
of  their  r^^its.    In  both,  interest  andgreljjmoii  went  hand  in 
hand.    The  new  proprietors,  chiefly  of  English    extiactio&, 
vrere  ^enerallT  proteatants»  and  the  ejected   Iriah,  catholics. 
The  mtid  ana  equitable  administration  of  Ormond,  however, 
prevented  the  discordant  jqnrit  from  imaiediately  bursting  out 
m  nenewed  insurrection.   His  great  object  was,  impartially  aad 
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e^fMUfyU  proMle  Ifae  good  of  M  claMes,  whethor  protes-   CRA^. 
tettts  or  cawlict,  asd  to  cngoider  in  both  a  dispoaitioa  ia  con-     T}' 
oiliotiaa,    Jh  the  latter  years  of  Charles,  the  expectations  that  ^"^^"^ 
WWfr  o»ti^nod  from  a  pqpish  svcciessor,  distnigoished  fdr  ar*  '  ^''^* 


dent  »aal,co<yerated  with  the  wisdom  of  Ormond,  in  pt^vent 
iog  #•  cithobcs  from  attempting  to  disturb  die  English  go- 
voraasfDl  of  Ireland*  The  fnrions  bigotry  of  James  overleaf 
evilfj  bonad  of  tnie  policy ;  and,  without  any  preparatioo  or  pre* 
rsntion»  oogsrly  endoaTonred  to  re-establish  the  catholic  reli* 
g^  in  ptwerant  snpemacy,  annulled  protestant  charters  and 
Qsrpiaiiiniij  filled  the  offices  of  state  with  BoaMinists»  and  gave 
flie  snfunA  direction  of  affairs  to  Tyrconael,  as  vi^^nt  a 
lifat  as  Imnsel^  llie  protestants  in  great  number^  left  the 
fcmgdom,  and  the  interests  of  England  in  the  sister  Island  were 
almost  Wtalljr  destroyed*  when  vie  frantic  folly  of  James  gave 
way  to  the  ability  of  iViUianu  The  Irish  catholics  strenuously 
enMieed  the  interest  of  the  exiled  king,  and  hoped  that  his  re- 
stontieii  wonld  boMi  re-establish  the  Romish  religion,  and  ena« 
Ue  ften  to  regain  all  the  lands  now  occupied  by  protestants. 
BfpenssiBsion  and  reli^on  bmng  die  chief  norposesof  their 
adherasioe  to  the  popish  prince,  they  combatted  with  their 
asnal  impetuosity,  and  butchered  with  their  usual  fory; 
hut,  uilsr  a  bloodr  contest  and  repeated  defeats,  the  in- 
iMgeots  were  finally  overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
Kni^isii  UDldiers.  Having  the  rebels  at  his  feet,  William  per- 
ostved  the  policv  which  wisdom  dictates  towards  reduced  rebels, 
who  uuay  be  leclaimed  and  ren4ered  useful  subjects ;  and  at  the 
ceiefamted  treatv  et  Limerick,  granted  to  the  Irish  catholics 
what  tfey  considered  as  the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
(hue  iibutiQ^  and  allowed  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  on  dieir 
sweuriog  uikigiance  for  the  fiiture  i  allowing  those  who  were 
diosntipned  with  the  present  government,  to  retire  into  other 
countries.  Various  forfeitures  havinr  fallen  to  the  crown  be- 
Ara  tlus  capitolatioo,  the  king  ifctiled  the  friends  of  the  Ed- 
l^ish  igspemment  with  a  part  of  the  confiscations,  but  remitted 
a  oHimderable  portioo ;  and  adopted  conciliation,  as  the  means 
iriiick  would  iwnder  the  two  kingdoms  reciprocally  t>eneficial. 
Gnsut  pains  were  employed  to  spread  industry  and  the  arts ; 
the  inftercouffee  of  Ireland  with  Eaigbind  and  Scotland,  no  Ion* 
get  interrupted  by  ri^llioos,  being  rapidly  increased,  taujriit 
and  enconnged  manuiactttres,  and  nramoted  husbandry.  'Ine 
Irish,  ingeaious  and  intelligent,  reaoily  comprehended  the  les* 
sons  fbey  reoeived  $  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  employed 
twueJicnnce  and  industry,  and  feb  the  strength  and  resounses 
wliidfc  thmr  country  contained,  if  they  were  steadily  and  judi- 
risnuijr  cmplnyed.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  they  mw  in 
pnioperity^  and  appeared  to  he  well  satisfied  with  the  English 


Itt  tlm  reign  of  Ckerge  I.  a  law  was  passed,  making  a  very 
ria  thu  relation  between  urcat  Britain  and  Ire- 
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cn^P.'  htecli  and  rtfnderiti^  the  sifter  kingdom  mueh  more  depe&deiit  trp« 
^*'  #iT  BHtaki,  than  even  the  statute  of  PoTiiiiigs  had  propoied ;  iiM 
whereai  that  l8Wg:iver  had  procured  a  ne^atiTe  and  preventive 
cMKrcil  tyver  Irhih  legislation,  tlie  bill  of  George  f.  gave  a  posi- 
tnre  and  •eAiictin)^  power,  and  alsoVstablished  theaub^ecHon  cf 
IfiMi  contts  of  justice  to  the  corresponding  tritiunaU  of  Eiig« 
land.  This  change  passed  without  much  antmadversioh  at  the 
time,  tkoo^  it  was  oe^ined  to  be  afterwards  a  verj  importtnt 
^object  nidiscussion  and  correction.  The  Irish  in  that  reign 
appear  Uf  have  been  dnefly  engaged  by  the  interests  of  their 
flew  commerce,  from  which  mar  be  derived  their  violent  oppo< 
sMon  to  Wood's  half-pence;  The  growing  trade  of  Ireland  w«s 
npgarded  hj  many  of  the  EngHsh  with  an  mifoonded  jealoosy, 
df  they  apprehended  from  its  increase  a  competitioti  of  com- 
nferdal  interests;  and  the  legislatuveof  Britain  clogged  ths is- 
dustry  of  Ireland  withTarloas  restnctions,  whieh  were  extreme-< 
hr  hrfudicious,  tmmediateij  injurious  to  Irish,  and  ultimatelj  to 
British,  proRperitr* 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  incumbrances  were  jMrfisllr 
removed  ;  wool  and  woollen  jam  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
both  to  Scotland  and  England;  afterwards  cattle  and  titllow, 
salted  beef  and  pork,  obtained  the  same  permission.    At  one 

Kriod  there  aroic  a  contest  between  the  government  and  the 
ish  house  of  commons  respecting  privitege  and  prerogatiTe,  in 
the  application  of  the  surplus  of  revenue,  which  the  oomrasns 
ctmceived  they  had  a  right  to  appropriate  without  the  consent 
of  the  crown.  Popular  orators  operating  on  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  Irish,  the  dispute  became  extremely  violent :  and  though 
afterwards  quieten  b^theakilful  application  of  government  ta 
the  leaders  of  most  influence  with  the  people,  yet  the  seeds  of 
dissatisfaction  still  remained,  and  the  persons  most  keenly  in 
opposition  to  envemment  acquired  proportionate  popularity. 
The  duke  of  mwcastle,  agreeably  to  the  general  rule  of  his  po- 
licy, sought  to  govern  Ireland  by  a  junto,  composed  of  men  of 
family  or  official  influence.  Another  body  of  men  assumed  the 
name  of  patriots ;  they  professed  to  make  the  commercial  be* 
neiit  and  political  rights  of  their  country  the  great  objects  of 
their  pursuits,  and  to  reprobate  every  measure  or  practice  that 
appeared  to  lessen  the  political  or  commerciat  benefits  of  Ire* 
land  ;  they  inveighed  against  the  powers  asserted  by  the  British 
government,  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  4ie  expenses  of  the 

Eension  list,  and  co-operated  witli  an^  party  or  incividoal  that 
appened  to  be  in  opposition  to  administration.  Conceived  to 
be  sincere  in  their  professions  of  patriotism,  they  were  revemi 
bv  the  populace,  who  received  their  repre!4entatioiM  as  the  ora- 
fies  of  truth,  and  at  the  death  of  George  II.  a  apirit  of  diaafiN:- 
tton  and  discord  was  manifest  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

George  III.  proposed  to  govern  Ireland  as  well  as  Britam 
without  any  regard  to  party  distinctions;  bat, in  tbe  first  year 
of  his  reign,  the  animosities  were  inflamed  to  a  verj  h^  pitch, 
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bf  tt'figmte  abatt  a  mooej  ML  In  October  ITSf ,  lik  najettjf  CHtf  / 
iCfntiul  tbm>ftebtenqit  the  earl  of  Halifiix,  who  was  oateomod-  J^ 
well'qoiM|cU:b7  tmiied  rigoiir  and  prudence  for  supporting  the  ^'^^'^^■^ 
rights  of  the  ctb^n,  and  conetliitiK  the  sflfections  and  pnwkh  '^^• 
ting  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  bis  speeches  t»  the  legifbu 
ture,  and  in  his  executorial  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  sofloA' 
and  banisb  nrtimosities,  to  promote  nnanimttf ,  to  recomnfend 
and  enlbrce  the  improvement  of  a^^ricnHure  and  mannfactiires/ 
and  to  encourage  ttie  education  el  youth,  and  the  diifution  of 
nsefnt  knowledge.  But  the  verr  progress  of  htfsbnndrj  pro^ 
dnoed  discontents  and  commotions  among  manj  oi  the  ignorant 
people  wbi  had  neither  discernment  to  onderstaod  improve* 
aentSy  nor  patience  to*  await  results.  Parties  of  men  assemUod 
to  destroy  enclosures,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  commons 
to  the  poon  and  committed  various  outrages:  the' insorsents 
wenriiig* over  tbetr  clothes  a  white  frock,  thence  received  the 
namb  <?  uMe^t,  thkt  afterwards  became  so^  noted  and  tenr*^ 
Me.  These  banditti  sectired  their  union,  and  inereased  their 
nantbers^  bj  baths  of  secrecy,  an  oi^pinixed  plan,  and  by  inMct* 
ing  the  severest  cruelties  on  all  who  refused  co-operation.  Du*' 
rn^  the  year  1763,  they  carried  their  atrocities  to  so  alanmogn 
height,  as  to  call  the  attention  of  parliament;  bnt  no  effbctoat 
meaavres  were  adopted  fortheir  suppression*  Convened  for  the 
pnipaat  of  rescinding  ike  muniments  of  property,  they  attacked 
rigmand  establishments  of  various  kinds,  and  were  peculiarly 
reaohite  in  the  refusal  of  tithes.  The  professed  patriots,  by  exr 
claiming  against  the  pension  list  and  other  alleged  abuses^  and 
calKns  loudly  for  refin'm  at  a  season  when  the  public  ferment 
and  me  violence  of  the  populace  were  so  unfavourable  to  such 
discussions,  tended  to  inflame  the  disorders ;  and  the  spirit  of 
dissatisfiu^tlon,  which  was  so  industriously  spread  thronpi  Bri« 
tain,  acted  also  powerfully  in  Ireland. 

In  the  houses  of  pariiament,  a  regular  and  systematic  oppo»> 
sition  was  now  formed  to  the  measures  of  government.  It  con* 
siated  of  two  classes :  individuals  of  great  personal  popularity ; 
and  a  combiaation  of  famfly  connexion  and  political  uaioo. 
This  band,  headed  by  lord  Shannon  and  the  house  of  Ponsonby, 
was  nearly  akin,  in  principles  and  views  of  government,  to  the 
Roekin^hani  party  in  England;  with  whom  ita  several  mem- 
bers naaratained  a  close  intercourse,  consolidated  in  various  in- 
stances by  relation  and  afltoice.  These  mav  without  impro* 
priety  be  termed  the  whig  confederacy  of  Ireland:  and,  in  the 
sacceastve  political  changes,  joined  and  co-operated  with  the 
eorrespondioff  body  in  Britain.  In  parliament,  a  considerable 
subjeet  of  deSste  was  the  origination  of  money  bills.  Hitherto 
metanres  of  finance  were  proposed  by  the  privy-council  of  Eng- 
land and  sent  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons»  which  bad  mere- 
ly a  power  of  refiisaL  In  1764,  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  those  mem- 
bera  who  claimed  ^tie  merit  of  patriotism,  proposed,  that  pro- 
powtions  olnild^  should  spring  from  the  commons.    The  movei* 
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_7^     ^  tbmigh  his  propoaiticii  was  not  |^aMed  into  a  Uv»  Tctiti  ' 
^^*"^  |iri»eifle  and  sprit  deaonw  thft  attention  of  the  historical  read- 
IW.     or,  as  manifestuig  a  diqpositioii  to  aasinilate  tho  Irish  GODstitu- 
tim  to  the  British»  and  conscquenttr  lesson  the  danondence  of 
Inland. 

In  1766»  a  mors  important  and  comprehensive  sdMme  was 
triad  Cnt  ofacting  a  similarity  to  the  polity  of  Britain,  The  pv- 
Wamsiit/of  Mand  at  this  time  was  sab^  (o  dissolation  oaly 
X-  Iv  the  dtiisa  of  the  eraitn,  or  the  exercise  of  the  kinglj  prero- 
flMvcb  Sa^ieffal  attempts  had  been  made,  during  the  preceding 
fimr  yeavs»  to  render  their  dnration  s^tannial*  but  were  reject- 
ad  by  the  Irish  legialatare;  a  new  bill  being  now  introdoced, 
paasisd  the  Irish  pm^iameait,  but  was  r^ectsd  in  Britsio.  Soon 
after*  lord  Chatl^m,  who  had  received  the  direction  of  Engtisk 
aflWrs,  and  bis  fiiend  lord  Camden,  declared  themselves  favour* 
aMe  to  the  limited  duration  of  the  Irish  parliameni  Charles 
Townshand  agreed  to  this  e|iinioo,  and  bis  brotfier  viscount 
Townshend  was  a|ipeiated  lord-lievtenant  of  Ireland,  Instead 
of  a  septennial*  an  octennial  law  was  recommended.  The  new 
'  vicerojr  repaired  to  hia  government  in  October  1T67,  and  a  bill 
te  limiting  die  deration  of  parliament  to  the  period  of  cq^t 
jsars»  waa  preposed*  spaadilj  and  ananimoMsly  passed,  and  re- 
Oeived  bjr  the  people  with  a  joy  and  grstitade  that  doamnstrated 
the  e^psnieas  of  their  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  which  were 
possessed  and  secared  under  the  British  constitntion. 
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.  ^         '•  wiflLMfdiiftift  W0BI  4SMl#***Mnn  iMninr  ^Mif^ 

iutfiiee  cf  ]ninistei»--'t]icd  htfoie  lord  ilan«fieldr««e9tcaced  t»  4d^ 
kiqg^  beoeh  pnaon — pppukr  invectives  against  the  ju^gew— Biota  in  8V 
€mre^i€Adf.— Wiftes'ii  outlawry  reveT8ed.p— King  ofDenniark  visits 
BiibniL^^fiKvoiBite  itmfies  oT  hil  Britannie  iiMjeaQr^^VDyi|g«a  of  diaco- 
my  mA  »cieaee<— Caft,  Cool>*»Mr.  Ba«iaM»*AfiiiMi  #>  tii»  toaUiiiMU 
— Bvtiea  in  PoUad/^maideiitfl^— Inttifercnoa  «f  JhRMiaA  aiiA  Bttwifc  ' 
Conduct  of  Austria— of  France.— Ruptufe  between  l^aainand  Tud(f^« 
— Aflfeerican  eoilonies  enraged  at  Mr.  Townisihend's  new  impost. — Pro- 
Hm^  of  Wawtchtiaeftta  more  aetive  in  resistance. — ^New  combination 


^iseontenL— Supported  by  the  chief  citizens  of  th6  metropolis^— Lord 
*^^«*h»«»  leaqpia  the  privy-seal— Parties  mutually  adverse,  concur  in 
oppuiiUmto  sdiiuniatnrtioii. 

Wl«&  Md  libenl  as  wm  the  fallcj  of  tmt  king,  whMi   CHAP. 
8oi^ttago?«m  bfTutae  ind  tbiKty  insteid  of-«  fSrtf  cm*     '^^ 
fedtrftCTjtkuLiioltiMierlDftttaifMdtiie  Tho^-^^^^^^ 

royal  pliui  had  to  enconiiter  obstackg  which  partly  arose  from    1^^- 
particimur  incidenta  and  characters,  bat  were  chiefly  owing  to  . 
general  eaoiaea. 

The  loi^  Mpremacy  of  the  wfaSjg  comhiiiatioii  had  conferred 
00  its  metohers,  in  the  pobKc  opimott,  a  preacriptiTe  right  to  go« 
vern.  When  Pitt  adopted  Ihe  project  of  Boll^broke,  or  more 
probiibtj  followed  the  nataral  course  of  transcendent  talente, 
he  was  aware  of  the  anthoritT  which  die  jnnto  had  acquired : 
be  well  knew  d»at  political  cnanges  ought  to  he  eradiMl,  and 
accommodated  to  th^  opinions  and  sentimenta  of  the  times. 
He  therefore  did  not  propose  entirelT  to  excfode  the  phalanx ; 
but»  withcmt  admitting  their  command,  to  enjoj  their  assistance. 
Even  lliis  partial  invauim  they  bore  with  impatience,  and  only 
from  the  otrerpowering  fierce  of  genius  did  they  bear  it  at  all : 
Pitt's  ailministration  aftnrded  strong  proofs,  tliat  a  chaim  of 
|»olitieal  sTBtem  must  he  gradual,  and  that  the  projected  afteca- 
tioB  woald  he  arduous,  unless  pre-eminent  ability  guided  abd 
invigorated  the  execution.  The  earl  of  Bate  attempted  a  more 
extensive^  and  rapid  change,  than  befits  the  progressive  Taria- 
tioBu  of  human  alUrs :  in  seeking  a  rerorm  agreeable  to  rea- 
son  ODd  justice,  he  failed,  bjr  ]H*ecipitation  and  the  want  of  su- 
perior  tdents.  His  personal  unpopularitj  was  prejudicial  to 
any  aeheme  which  he  could  undertake,  and  his  successors  (loo^ 
<-oQoehped  to  be  his  tools)  partook  of  the   preTalent  hatred^ 
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2^  sttreau  Tbe  adrainislnitieB  of  RockiDgfkam  courted  populArit|r« 
^■^'^■*'b«t  in  lit  weakMM  and  ineScieiicj  «leiiioii8tmlofl,  that  the 
1766»  ^vhig  pbilans  wM  fiilcn  io  fttrejigdi :  still*  hoivevor*  it  was  not 
diMolved.  Pitt  tried  the  experimeiit  of  goveraing  without  the 
%rlug  ooDiieiiott ;  hut  foiiQd».that  either  tb  attempt  waa  ^enia* 
ture,  or  that  the  exeeutioo  required  nore  vicorbea  eiertioa 
tiMtfi  die  infirm  atate  of  hb  health  permitted  nim  to  employ. 
FeeUe  a»  a  jmioiatry ftbe  ^ombinatioft  of  wbiga  waa  a  ppwerfol 
badjii  of-eneaition ;  and  others»  not  of  their  aqi^,  uniled  with 
them  in  &warting  the  neaiures  of  coTemmeot.  •  The  earl  uf 
Chatham  ceased  to  be  an  active  meoiber  of  bis  nuuestj 's  coun* 
cila;  and  instead  of  tlie  union  of  talents  that  the  sovereign 
aoiMht  and.  the  staitesman  proposed,  there  was  in  the  jcatHmBI  a 
weSmeas  and  distraction,  wbieh  excited  tiie  censure  of  the 
patriotic,  and  encouraged  die  hopes  of  the  ambitiotts.  .The 
notion  of  a  secret  cabal  continued  to  prevail,  and  bad  its  share 
in  gjiving  spirit  and  atrangth  to  antipOuoisliarAal  eff^rta.  Fnyn 
these  causes^  and  not  from  anj  disloyal  acrimony,  seems  to 
have  arisen  the  opposition  to  government,  which  fenns  so  \etj 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  ean^  history  of  our  sovereign..  JBe- 
aides,  the  immense  augmentation  of  trade  and  opulence  in  the 
preceding  reign,  had  raSed  the  moneyed  capitalists  to  a  much 
matar  degree  of  importance^  than  at  any  former:  period  they 
had  attained-  Always  connected  with  the  whigB»  the  mercatt** 
tile  body  entered  into  their  present  views»  wd  imputed  to  evil 
and  uhcoostitutional  motives,  the  interference  of  the  monarch 
with  their  political  mon^ply*  They  wece  forthfer  /diaaatiafied 
with  the  measures  adopted  towards  America,  which  had  event- 
ually proved  so  detrimental  to  trade*  The  citiLens  of  London 
oschaiijiied  their  former  zeal  in  lavoor  of  the  house  of  JBnin»T 
wick,  for  violent  enmity  to  the  sucyeaajve  servants  whom  their 
ki^g  chose  io  employ,  and  were  foremost  in  supporting  every 
tarbulent  individual  who  attacked  administration*  Such  wns 
the  spirit  now  rained  into  a  strong  fermentation  by  the  general 
election. 

To  prevalent  discontents,  an  individual  case  proved  a  ver|r 
fonpidable  addition.  Mr.  John  Wilbes  had  applied  t»  the 
Ro^ingham  party  when  in  administration,  for  patronage  and 
redress  |  but  the  tenons  which  he  proposed,  a  general  pardom» 
5000L  in^  cash,  and  a  pension  on  the  Irish  eatablk»haiient»  were 
toully  inadou^sibIe ;  and  his  confident  presumption  waa  n4»t 
only  disappointed  in  its  extravagant  expectatienat  but  prevents 
ed  the  amnesty  which  modest  iMMnilit^  might  have  pvoonrefL 
When  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  prime  ministar»  the  hopen 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  again  revived.  He  had  been  extremely  it^tk^ 
mate  with  that  noblemfvat  and  expected  friendship  from  their 
former  social  and  convivial  interDourse,  as  well  as  patronaarm 
fiom  tlie  whig  principles  which  ^tbe  minister,  professed*  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  congratulating  his  grace  and  ike 
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„__, ^ , eirtnalliiK  Mi  4M«Mim  mUk  cmttu 

dw  VSa^-   Ttw  Mtitfm»  Mmer,  was  etttirely  ne^4cteA  bf  _  _^ 


IIm  Mm:  vmI  lir»  Wilk«iP»  hope  rf  imdott  ▼ftniiMiiig»  he' 
nMH«*  ti^  attack  kk  advmaries  wkh  Ae  bMiete  mycHIf.    ^^* 
to  die  tfMelMieii  eF  ferliattent^  tlNDini^  from  Paris,  lie  ^keturn  of 
MMd  Mnaelf  «i«  caifilMatt  te  repMent  tlM  citgr  ef  Loadaik'lVUkn* 
llie  oMMhivt  ef  tile  <»art  n^as  in  Ihig  case  altegether  trreie* 
Inte  attd  feAle;  wUle  prodeace  dictatell  determined  meaHorss 
cithsr  af .-  ri^aar  ar  af  lea«tj.     U*  tliej  deCerariatd  on  seaere* 
jiMk*  kylaiaitodiaialj  eaforciag'  bi« senteace  af  aatlaarry,  ihia 
coaM  %M%  iimai  bim  tau^k  ta  baaiikaaat,  4kd  foNifwr  clashed^ 
haa  Bmc«li  ^ciiher  oTamUMos  or  tfeaeage :  if  tKe  mora  nag^ 
— '^— t«iid  wiser  ahaniative  af  merej  had  been  adopted  by 


k(nSimK4im^  his  mflaaiice  and  popakttttjr  waakl  have  ceased 
with  M  yaaecatkm  fhaa  arhidk  laer  s^ag.    Bat  mitristarB 
d  kalf  aiaasar^f  tba  asnal  oflbprmg  of  imbecility,  and 


■arcttt  af  diMppaialaMat  Raosrn  to  be  odtoas  ta  the  coart^ 
wittea  laaa  recaivad  bf  the  peaple  vlth  rapitaroas  appUoae* 
Mr.  BarlaT»  ihi&  lardHaavor,  being  in  the  iaierest  of  the  coart, 
pRiteulad*WUkeafraai  being  cbMen  far  the  city ;  whereopon 
he  iaimidiataiy  ofered  himself  for  Middlesei.  Adored  by 
the  beshiUara  off  a  caaoty  wliicb*  from  its  adjacency  to  the 
aefrapali$»  spaedfily  catohes  ita  svirit;  sapparled  by  the  mast 
opaleniaMn-itt  the  city  and  the  ablest  at  the  bar,  after  a  rtatoaa. 
aad  taanllaaaa  eieotian,  the  papolar  candidate  was  latomed 
hy  a  aery  great  as^ority.  Msaawhtle,  a  legal  pmeesa  waaReischo. 
carried  an  agaiast  itim  apoa  die  former  ehames :  he  was  tlied»  *!?^^' 
saotasecd  ta  tmprisaBBient  tot  two  yeua,  Sdigad  to  procarej^ 
lecarkf  lar  his  aaod  hahavioar  for  sefen.  years,  and  seatcaoed 
ta  pay  «  Ine  aif  a  thoasand  pauada.  A  triding  alteratlan  in 
the  jmeinl  reoorda  waa  maaaiiad  by  popalar  clamoar'^into 
the  moat  dagrant  and  appveasire  i^aslke^  It  had  been  a  caan 
nsa  and  aaehatiaaged  piactlae  with  the  jadges,  when  re<)aeBt- 
ed  by  tka  prosecator,  to  aaiead  iafarmationsi  in  ord^r  to  add 
ta  tMr  alaasnasa  aad  precision*  At  the  inataaee  of  the 
traasary  aolidtar,  iotd  Maasfteld  had  eolfored  the  word  par* 
porf^  tt^tke  iafimaation  aghast  Biv.  Wilkes,  ta  fan  erased,  and 
the  wand  4m9r  to  ha  sabatitoted*  Thb  rhasige,  perfeotly  con* 
aPidi  k^  aiid  aaage,  and  which  caaM  not  have  the 
weight' in  criaainating  the  dafeMlinit»  was  represcvted  * 
aiaasttte^  dewing  fram  the  arbitrary  ^riaciplee 


lad  itusigLiin  wMch  were  in^Mitad  to  the  cfaief-jastiee  as  a 
nd  m'Mend  af  lard  Bate.    Bxtremriy  enraced  at 


and  m'Mend  af  lard  Bate.  Bxtremriy  enraged  at 
^  ji%intB>  paaaed  anon  thsar  faaoarite«  the  pcpniaoe  fbrci- 
Uy  laaaaed  hsar  fram  tke  adkeia  wha  were  condacCing  him  to 
priaam^aaMl^casriad  Mm  tiinmphaatly  through  thestiefts;  hat 
Mr.  WiHaea,  that  hamiabt  net  appaai'  a  party  in  this  violence^  aa 
wen  as  the  nob  was  £aperaed,  pradently  surrendered  himseU' 
to  the  laaashal  af  the  kingN  bench. 
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CQAf.      The  new  parliament  met  on  tlie  WOi-^ff  May^  and  was  epeacd 
VU.     niy  ^i^g  lora-chanc«llor ;  who,  in  a  tpeech,  imbrmed  the  MHite, 

'*^'"^^^*^  that  his  majesty  had  not  caUed  them  together  at  that  unasoal 
t768.  season  of  the  year  for  th^  porpoae  Df  getieiral  hosiiiei^  but  mere^ 
i?  to  despatch  certain  partiamentary  pimceediBfi  necessaiy  for 
the  welfei^e  ^f  his  subjects,  especialiy  the  reocmral  of  tiie  aels 
against  the  eiportation  of  conn,  which  were  thetton  the  eve  eC 
expiring. 

Riot  in  St.     On  Uie  day  on  which  the  parliament  met,  great  numbers  of 

Cieorge's   persons  assembled  in  8t  Greot|;e*s  fields,  expectuig  to  aee  Mr. 

fields.       Wilkes  go  from  prison  to  the  honse  of  commons.     Hie  mob 
becoming  very  outrageous,  the  Snrry  magittratea,  when  UMble 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  were  obH^d  to  read  the  riot  act, 
ana  call  in  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  power.    laslead  of 
separating,  the  populace  insohed  and  attacked  the  soMiert :  the 
lesal  time  for  diapersion  being  elapsed,  force   waa  found  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  the  soldiers  were  ordered  tn  fire ;  «nd,  aa  m 
a  mob  it  is  impossible  to  dtBtingnish  actite  outrage  from  idle 
curiosity,  a  man  who  had  not  l^n  riotoos  waa  nnlartiiaately 
killed :  this  was  Allen,  who,  though  humble  and  abscure  in  life, 
was  from  his  death  consecrated  to  perpetual  reoaeasfanace  by 
the  pen  of  elegant  invective,  poignant  acr«nony,.and  impres- 
sive misrepreserttaliont*  several  others  also  wnere  unavwoably 
killed.     On  the  irth  of  May,  a  proolamation .  waa  taaattd,  by 
order  of  the  council,  for  suppressing  tumults  and  aidswful 
assemblies.    Both  houses  of  parliament  thanked  his  mfQestv  far 
this  measure,  and  united  in  expreasing  their  npfrobatiiMi  of  the 
maglstratei  who  had  been  active  in  qoeUing  the  diatttrbaAces : 
and  lord  Weymouth  wrote  a  letter  by  \m  mi^eatjr's  command, 
to  the  jostices  for  Svrry,  which  testined-the  utnasat  aatiafiietion 
with'  (he  conduct  both  of  the  nuuHatrates  and  tlie  troopa  in  sup- 
pressing lawless  distorbanoes.    Samuel  Oillam,  «8q.  one  of  the 
justices,  was  tried  on  a  charge  lof  having  murdered  William 
Bedburn,  br  having  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  ;  ia  esuaeqiience 
of  which,  Hedburn  had  been  killed*    The  jury  seeing  tbe  ab- 
surdity and  tbe  iniustice  of  such  a  proaecution,  would-not  suler 
tlie  accused  to  take  the  trouble  or  entertiif  upon  h»  defence ; 
but,  when  the  prosecutor'^  evidence  was  clesed,  fsneiMMiiioed  a 
verdict  of  acauittal.    DonaAd-  Maclean,  a  soldier,  was  tried  far 
the  murder  or  Allen ;  but  being  proved  to  have  acted  only  in 
diseham  of  his  duty,  he  was  acquitted*    The  nu^  waa  very 
much  displeased  with  this  sentence;   and,   as    Maclean  was 
either  known,  or  from  his  name  presumed  to.  be»  a  Scotek  Hi^- 
lander  (and  consequently  the  countiyman  ef  lord  ButOt)  the 

Wilkes's    clamour  was  the  more  loud  and  outrageous.     Mr^  WiLlees  ap- 

^^^J^   plied  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  a  reversal  of  his  outlawry. 

^      "'  as  irregular  and  iltegal ;  and,  after  many  learned  -ateuBsetits  or. 


See  Junias,  paahn. 
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boA  Mm  tlMl|iidni  mmimsIj  dtUverad  tb«ir  opinioa^  tkat   <aWF* 
HwttBteaoeiPSsyicgri*  and  miiBt  be  Inverted.  ^^' 

On  the  13th  of  liey  the  king  lost  hie  teceml  sister,  the  pria-  ^^"'^>^ 
ceaa  Loom  Anne,  in  the  twentieth  jear  of  her  age.    In  the  _.|[^^ 
coiimof  the  anMner,  the  kins  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  ^°^^ 
Ao  prineo  Ti«f«ndaht»  viaited  Bnsland;  and,  arriving  in  LoOr  vintsEng- 
4on»  van  hmoavod  vtih  every  poaeiUo  mark  of  respect  and  die-  knd. 
tinotioB,aflHl  entertained  at  court  with  all  the  princelj  magnifi- 
cence vriikh  beftetad  the  gnest  and  the  host    Hannjg  viewed 
every  4bing  iMist  worth j  of  notice  in  the  metropolis,  his  Danish 
m^AJmywdt  a  toor  to  York ;  and  visiting  Cambridge,  was  re- 
oowndbrthat  hnmed  bodywithallthe  diacriminatiiu;  atten- 
tion of.  fettered -politeneesw    He  relumed  by  Oxford,  where  hie 
recoplion  was  no  less  pleasing  to  the  monarch.    Arriving  again 


in  London,  he  hononred  the  lord-mayor  with  his  compaoj  to 
dinnnr^  and  expyeased  high  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the 
hoeiitnlity  of  the  most  opulent  body  of  the  most  opulent  nation 
in  thn  muvwee.  Having  remamed  two  months  in  the  kingdom 
of  Un  brather«i4awy  he  departed  for  his  own.  Little  indebted 
to  nntnte  foreither  brilliant  or  vigorons  talents,  yet  by  a  comely 
and  igare,  in  the  bloom  of  jooth,  and  by  pleasing 
laoners,  added  to  his  rank,  and  connexion  with  the 


British  voyal  fonily,  the  Danish  king  became  estremely  popu- 
lar dnring  his  stay  in  England. 
Onr  aooereign  had  from  his  youth  devoted  a  great  portion  of  l^mmtits 
'    I  to  phikeophical  experiments,  scu    ''"  """  '" 


hia  nUantisii  to  phikeophical  experiments,  scientific  enquiries,  J***^  ^^, 
and  timcenaevmnt  arts,  both  curious  and  useful ;  he  had  ap-||[^^^ 
pltod-imnself  partionlarly  to  geography,  astronomy,  and  other  ^y,     ^ 
sobfeeta  eonaecled  with  navigation ;  a  atud^  pecnliariy  momen- 
tona  4o  the  realms  ever  wbicn  he  was  destined  to  reign.    Soon  Voyages 
after  the  condaaibn  of  the  peace,  the  king  f  rojecied  a  voyage  of  diwo- 
of  diocovery  to  the  fiouth  Sea ;  and  in  Jolr  1764,  the  DotpUn  ^^„^ 
ahip  of  wnr  and  the  Tanmr  frinatO' were  equipped  for  this  pur^ 
poaow  onder  captain  Byron,  wiui  captain  Mowat  second  in  com- 
mand.    Arrivin^^  off  Patag^roia,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
atntun  of  the  inhabitanta,  which  rose  to  a  gigantic  height. 
'rboy- afterwards  descried  Falkland's  islands,  ami  finding  a  bar- 
boor  extremely  conunodioos,  entered  it,  took  possession  both  of 
the  por^  and  surrounding  islands  in  the  name  of  the  kina^  and 
calm  the*  haven  Port  £^mont,  in  compliment  to  tlie  nolueman 
who  woo  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.    Entering  the 
Pndfie  Ocean,  they  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence  they  return^  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  the  Downs  in  May 
1766 1-  having  circumnavigated  the  world  in  a  year  and  ten 
niiMitlis.    Hia  miqesty  loot  no  time  in  farther  prosecuting  the 
diaeovoty  of  unexploml  parts  of  the  physical  and  moral  world ; 
and  the  Dolphin  was  tnunediatelv  reiUted,  and  sent  out  in 
August  ir66,  under  the  command  of  captain  Samuel  Wallb, 
accompanied  bv  two  frigates,  the  Prince  Frederick  and  the 
Swallow.    Wailis  having  entered  the  Pacific,  took  a  diiierent 
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dkfSBettMi  from  o$ptain  Byrinh  («li«  hU  Irai  saiM  wmik  ml 
then  west,)  and  proceeded  duyiwJIy  Jtiietft in  iiieiiy|MitiiaMrifc 
'-of  hit  jiredeceteer's  track.  This  eoarae  hnnfjbi  the  Bcitiik 
I7fla  Toyii^  to  an  itlaad,  whidb  pvesented  nan  UMer  a  diloNiit 
•qpect  fnHtt  any  is  wUeh  be  had  been  hitherto  eeen  by  Bwe^ 
ana.  This  was  the  place  now  so  well  knoini  vftder  -the  aaat 
of  Otaheite.  The  maonen  of  the  uhabilaBta  eshibiteda  omO' 
Wnatioa  of  savage  ignoraooe  and  volnpteoas  efemnacr,  nesir 
before  seen  together  ia  theeame  natioiiai  ekaiacter*  TlieiBc»> 
viiization  of  the  North  AmericaM  Indiansi  with  the  foydtaeis  «f 
Geatoo«»  and  the  liooatious  lewdneas  of  Moorish  saslsis  sf 
harams*  constitoted  tiie  chancier  of  the  ishuiderswhoai  at- 
tain Wallis  now  discovered.  Partly  by  intimidathMi*  bat  sM 
more  by  atteotiott»  he  obtained  a  very  favownUe  racepion.  h 
a  year  and  ;niBe  months*  havk^  made  verr  important  a« 
to  otir  koowl^tee  of  the  hiMtable  globe,  he  teiabed  his 
navigation.  Too  extsteaee  of  thne  islands  being  ascc 
his  oMJesty's  next  desire  was  to  explore  thur  resisiroM,  lal 
'proseoate  disoovery.  It  iiad  been  long  before  caieiiiateil*  that 
the  planet  Venus  would-pass  over  the  sun's  disk  in  tr€0;.aad 
pne  of  the  Sonth  Seaishuids  wilbki  the  tropic  of  Capfiosra  mm 
reckoned  ike  oiost  oenunodioua  station  for  obaarving  the  phsns» 
«ienon :  so  that  one  object  of  the  voyage  waa  aatroDoninl  i*- 
provement,  though  it  comprehended  several  otbors.  The  com- 
Captwi  mand  of  this  expedition  was  conferred  on  lieutsnant  haam 
Gook.  Cook*  who  was  not  only  dmtingnishad  as  a  skilM  navigstsr 
and  aallant  ofioett  ibat  as  a  mathematician  and 


gallant  efioett  i 
Other  jnen  of  science  and  philoaophical  research  were  prevail- 
Mr.  Banks.  ed«n  to  accempanjf  Cook :  among  tiiese  were,  Joseph  Bsnkt, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  tatents  and  fortune*  who  4iad  linom  his  eiriy 
▼ooth  employed  Us  aUlitaesand  wealth  in  improving  his  n»> 
deratanding,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  henum  knowled||e9 
and  increasing  the  resouroes  of  hmnan  wants :  oonuerMot  ia 
the  various  braitches  of  literalore  aod  science*  he  had  bestow* 
ed  pacttliar  attentien  on  natural  history*  natural  pbikaofihf* 
botany*  mineralogy,  and  chemistry ;  and  was  thesefone  a  BMOt 
important  coadjutor  for  advancing  purposes  of  physical  dit* 
covery.  Dr.  Solander*  a  Swede  »of  great  ingenuity  and  lesrn* 
iiig*and  deeply  skilled  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy; 
likewise  joined  this  expeditieii ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Gkwen,  the 
coUoagne  of  Dc.  Bradley  the  royal  aatrenomar*  ceadaeted  die 


aatitonomical  part  of  the  undertakin|^  Thus  an  espeditioa 
was  projected*  which  tewled  not  only  to  promote  obeervafiaa 
and  discovery*  bat  deductiea  and  science  $  and  this  was  the 
first  ToyiMSe  ever  undertaken  open  each  grand  and  philosefU^ 
ad  priacttdes.  The  honour  or  first  plfmidng  an  empeditioB 
ler  tile  aavanosment  of  science,  %vas  reserved  fiir  the  reign  of 
^Oearge  HI. 
AMnof  On  the  coactinent*  several  disputes  diatarbed  the  fsneiai 
^^^^  tcanquiUity.    The  changm  which  the  difcrent  princes  were 
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te  MdMailfeal  w»m,  wens  vvMbttM  bf  Ih^^pir.  OW. 

Tim  kmg  «f  §Mki  iunrNig  buiiAe4  tke  MoHs,  ciroamicribed     i)^ 
tte  pimr  of  tU  ctorgy,  asd  especMly  of  tiiit  ftetettable  in^^ 
nt  «f  li|olii|-  tjnuitiT)  ^  iMufeitiM ;  he  refomad  tht 
I  floi  mwtiiiWttt,  atid  siAtfM  the  |Mi»to  be  no  loaM 
t  to  €celemitie»^  bot  reftdorcd  k  amendiLo  lo  chril  aimok. 
mikfaBkf;im  pioMbrHd  uppeaU 4o tho  pope,  b«t  in  oitraordik Dimimi- 
^oronyofdor  from  thecoHft  of  RMnotobopot  Mtionofpt- 
oottn  oftttotioMd  b^  tfao  king  and  councfl:   tbotf^F^J^^^' 
1  oC  Ifco  popOy  tbo  sotort^  became  h«Ml  of  the  Mtional 
»    IW  knig  of  Nqiloa  was  Migagtd  in  «  aimalar  redoo^ 
4mi  of xktioal  power:  the  donioioiieof  the  doke  of  JPatiMi 
wiert  flihfwC  lo  ecclefiaotioil  |iri?Uoge»  and  imoMimties  stM 
mnra  oBeiWlBut  thin  teee  wMoh  were  allowed  in  oikor  ooan^  ^ 
tdm^  Iko  dehaM  ▼otariea  of  iuperstition,  that  priaoe  <kero> ' 
Imw  aeteivod,  inilead  of  fonger  oiAmitdor  to  the  anthoritjr  el' 
ilBViiik  igigiikj^  to  Mlow  the  dictates  of  eound  policy  and 
seaaon.    So  acooidiaglj  peekibited  anjr  appeal  tobe  oarraad  to 
the  pope,  fedaoed  the  power  and  imnonitioa  of  the  chnfch>  i 
onlaoMl  that  aH  benofcea  shaaM  bo  held  whhont  \ 


:  any  depend* 

enee  on  m  lotnin  prieat  The  pope  tried  kia  decreee,  brieliK 
and  kaH%  bat  fiiey  bad  loat  ^r  eOcacy.  'nie«4kerpopMh 
atataa  aaeonded«tko  eflbrta  of  the  BoqiIkni  ptinoes.  The  king 
of  France  rachiimed  Ike  teiritorieaof  Amoon  and  Venaiiin^ 
in  Mm  heart  of  iSraaoe,  wMch  had  beea  ceded  to  the  pope  in  the 
dayanf  aapbratitkm.    The  pope  employnd  his  own  panal  amebic 


aery  to  ptwrcnt  the  fftaaantion»  bat  Id  so  pnrpoae :  tne  French 
"    rtiaklMi      '       ' 


kingtaakpaaBeaaienof  the  territories. 

Fanoo  ahaut  tiia  oanM  time  made,  ky  a  negotmtion  with 
Genoa,  aaotfaor  aeqaisition.  The  Genoese  hanng  bng  tried  to 
no  pnapose  to  tedace  Condca,  concladed  a  treaty,  by  inrich  they 
transfcrred  the  asaoreignty  of  that  coantry  to  the  king  of  France'; 
and  &  body  of  treopa  was  embarhod  at  Toalon  for  tlie  island, 
wUck  it  was  expected  wonld  acknowledge,  withont  resbtanoa, 
the  daiam  of  so  powerful  a  moaarck :  bat  tkoae  expectatioBa 
proaed  eveotaatly  ipnuadless. 

WfaHe  diese  tnuiaactioafis  were  going  on  in  the  soatfi  and  west  Parties  in 
of  Bnnpe,  the  north  and  asst  was  far  from  bein||^  tranqail.  Poknd. 
Stamaiaas  began  his  rewa  with  mefftorions  and  jadicioas  eSbrts 
tamaiioBatemaiBternaradmiBistration  aodcoadition  ofFoland» 
and  tn  reacae  her  from  tlepondenee  opim  foreign  powers ;  bst 
he  knd  to  encounter  verj  formidable  obatackB  iwth  from  within 


I  aritimnt.  There  were  in  that  coantry  two  great  drrisiODS 
of  vaiigioniots:  the  cathoiios,  whoae  worship  was  established 
bf  law ;.  and  the  dinideats,  indading  Greeks,  protestants,  and  Dim- 
•aeaf  class  afdiaaentan,  who  wnramt  only  tolerated,  kot  had  dents, 
a  imta  in  the  natisnal  idiet,rtfid  sharedin4>ther  political  privi* 
leges,  ky  a  4;onslitation  established  in  1660.  The  eadmlia^ 
iMMrewar,  hanng^gradoaUj^kecame  moi«  powesfiil  than  before, 
gnve  way  tothnr  iataleraiit  apirti,  an4  oppressed  and  proseon* 
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cmk^.   ted  the  dWid^nts/wiKMe  kgd  prWileges  coaM  n^  prtteetdMi 
^j;     from  lawless  povrer.  The  clemr  were  ettrenelT  diBeatttted 
^■^•'^  with  one  privilege  eii^yed  bj  the  distideBit;  wftidi  wast-aii 
IT"^     exemtotion  from  the  payment  of  tHheft.    Clerical  avarioe  and 
imhilJoii  ttlmiilated  the  stupid  entbasiasm  of  the  popdb^ 
i^inst  the  non-conformists,  and  by  their  aseendeney  in  the  dielt 
encroached  on  their  immtmities.    The  dissidents  a|iplied  to  the 
two  chief  protestant*  sovereigns,  and  the  chief  Oriek  moMurdii 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.    The  court  of  London^  too  distaot 
Inteifer-    from  the  scene,  conid  only  nediate*:by  its  ambaesador.    Pmsaut 
enoe  of     and  Russia  were  disposed  and  able  to  intercede  much  more  efr 
5™JJ  ™  fectually.    Both  Catharine  and  Froderick  had  formed  most  am- 
UtioQs  views  respecting  Poland ;  and  in  the  apptloalion  of  the 
dissidents,  a  plausible  pretext  ofered  itself  for  their  intarference* 
Whatever  migbtbe  their  real  sentiments  concemiw  ehristianity, 
ther  were  both  too  able  potiticians,  not  to  support  the  relipovs 
(htm  whose  establishment  they  found  beneficial  to  their  domi- 
nions.    Catharine,  head  of  the  Greek  church,  avowed.hcraelf 
its  supporter  and  defender:  and  Frederick  avowed  Umself  the 
diampion  of  the  protestant  doctrine.    Both  these  aovereigns 
announced  their  intention  of  protecting  their  bcnthren  to  reli* 
giotts  belief;  and  the  csarina  actually  sent  a  body  of  treepa  to 
promote  the  success  of  her  medfations.    The  Kussiafl  forces 
seised  th^  bisliop  of  Cracow;  primate  of   Poted,  with  the 
hishojp  of  Kiar,  and  a  few  others  of  the  most  active  enemies  of 
the  oissidettts,  and  sent  them  to  Petersbui^h ;  where,  without 
any  trial,  they,  by  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  CathariM,  were 
subjected  to  rigorous  imprisonment,  in  a  country  q;affnst  which 
they  could  not  be  rebels,  because  they  owed  it  no  allosiaiice. 
Conduct  of  The  kindred  tlieiology  of  Maria  Teresa  was  roused  inMialf  of 
^^8^     the  Polidi  catholics.    France,  then  governed  by  the  duke  •f 
^ce      ^^>*®"^  though  vei^  little  under  the  influence  of  superstitiM. 
was  prompted  by  policy  to  attempt  the  repression  of  RusaiaR 
and  Prussian  influence  in  Polana.    The  empress-queen  pre- 
pared a  force  to  assist  the  catholics ;  but  P^edurick  notifled  to 
fier,  that  if  any  of  her  soldiers  marched  into  that  country*  he 
would  immediately  invade  Bohemia;  and  Maria  Teresa,  not 
beitt^  equal  to  such  a  contest,  made  no  attempt  to  fulfil  her  ia- 
tentions.    The  influence  of  the  protestant  courts,  and   ntUl 
more  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  urmy,  obtained,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  1768,  an  edict,  confirmii^  all  thepriv^egeaof'the 
dissidents. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  themselves  ennge  in  hon- 

tibties  with  Catl^arine,  exerted  all  their  intr%uing  poiicy  t»  blow 

the  flames  of  discord.  .  Their  plan  of  annoyiitt  Kuasia  dtwided 

itself  into  three  branches:  tliey  encouraged  the  Poles  to  fofF^ 

a  new  confeduiacy ;  they  caballed  at  Slm^kholm  to  change  '#N$ 

Bupture   jpivemment,  in  order  to  render  the  king,  who  was  under  thw 

hettreen    influence,  abscrfute ;  and  their  emissanes  at  Constantuioplo  on- 

R^»^  and  deavoured  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  grand  seignior  agniast 
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ftoMd  in  siUMier  1768,  aniuillea  tke  late  I«w«,  and  adopted      ^^ 
Miidttlioiia  for  oifMiiig  Rvssia,  and  dethroning^  Stanisfaua.  >#"*^>|i 
The  Boa«a&  troo^  quartered  in  Polaad  defeated  the  ari^y  of     ^^* 
the  oonfedentes,  pufeaed  them  to  the  eastern  frontier,  and 
faomed  the  Turkish  town  of  Balta^^io  wbieh  the  ineurgents  had 
take*  ahelter.    Alreadjr  predispoeed  by  France  to  ennitj  witii 
Biiaaia*  the  Turks  considered  this  act  as  a  hostile  aggression  { 
they.aoDt  Catharine'sambassador  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  the 
Sereii  Towersb  and  in  the  beginning  of  October,  declared  war 
apinal'IUssia. 

In  tiM  American  colonies,  the  act  proposed  bj  Mr,  Town*  oisqoii- 
sbeod  ftrizi^g  duties  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise^  excited  tents  in 
verf  ^i«at  resentment ;  wlule  the  obviotts  proofs  of  weak  and  America, 
wateM^policj  in  the  British  goyenunent, encouraged  them  to 
ffesiatanee.  It  was  easj  to  perceive,  that  tlie  principle  of  Ibe 
new  law  was  the  same  as  oi  Mr.  Granville's  stamp  act^  to  tarn 
As  cakmitB^  wMhimt  their  awn  consent,  ewpressed  by  themidvea 
4r  thmr  rtpreseutatweBB  This  identity  of  dnect  their  political 
wrileca  aopn  painted  in  the  most  striking  colottrs ;  Mr.  Town- 
diend's  impost  (they  said)  was  in  every  respect  as  unconstUu- 
tional  as  ^ke  stamp  act ;  the  mother  country  seemed  determined 
io  anA  the  colonies ;  resistance  was  therefore  a  duty  which  the 
Aaiericaiis  owed  to  themselves  and  to  posterity.  These  aigu* 
Mnte  eoincided  with  the  sentiments  and  prepossessions  of  the 
pespfte^  in  oxciting  ^q^^^i^ »  ^^  ^  province  of  Massachu*  especiaUf 
Sottas  JBojF  was  the  most  active  in  promoting  resistance.  The  Maaiacha- 
fiistpuhho  mark  of  dinatisfaction  on  account  of  this  act,  was 
showii  at  Boston  on  the  £7;th  of  October,  1767,  when  the  inha- 
lBta»t%  assembUn^  in  their  tovii*hall,  agreed  to  form  assoda-. 
tboa At eBcouragpagamnuiactures among  themselves, discoun* 
tfWMicing  luxuries  <»  every  kind,  and  discontinuing*  such  arti- 
^  of  importation  from  Britain  as  were  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ly.  The  otiier  colonies  adopted  the  same,  or  framed  simihir 
lesolttliotts.  In  January  17o8,  the  provincial  assembly  of  Mas- 
Bschuoetla  having  met»  immediately  entered  on  a  general  and 
fidl  eottSideratioa  of  griev«nees;^  and  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  king,  complaining  of  every  statute  passed  since  the  year 
UCS,  Car  imposing  duties  on  America.  They  instructed  &eir 
sgsnt.iii  England,  to  controvert  tke  justice  and  prudence  of 
$ne  aets,  mi  the  grounds  of  natural  equity,  constitutional  viAt, 
and  commercial  aira  political  expediency.  They  also  sent  let- 
tsn  Io  y^.sevecal  ministers,  to  the  marquis  of  Biockii^ara,  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  lord  Camden,  which  entreated  the  exer- 
tisn.^  theic  abilities  and  influence  in  promoting  the  otijiects  of 
th^  wtitian  to  his  majesty.  Toward  the  other  colonies  tiiey 
ampuyed  the  saw^e  sagasioua  policy,  which  t)iey  bad  success- 


■  9aa  Mlies%  FKtaack,  p.  399.  -  Sfedmao,  p- 1^^- 

3  See  a^scdrasn,  toU  i.  p- 59. 
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^^  ^eofiifeaeratiQii,  m^  diey  scot  a  arcukr  l«tt«r«  vliMi 
t^^""^  nicate^  tke  mceediDga  of  tlie*aspemhlje,  iofito'  tke  f 
^7^  VincM  to  foilow  tbtir  e^o|J«,  and  requattad  «Milai&.  < 
onliaofl  of  measui'.et  neca^uliy  or  aaefuL  Hor  tha  eoaiv 
Tka  ealoniats  of  Massadiuiatts,  indead,  aiartadgiaat  imfik  af 
pontical  ability ;  for,  awara  that  ooosidaraUa  dMartacat .  af 
priilciples.aDd  aentimaata  prevailed  batwaap  maalof  tln^ath^r 
provinces  and  themseWet,  thej  andaaYoiired  .  ta  amaly^^n 
opinion  aiid  feeling,  bj  givins:.  ^^Mtm  unity  of  afayaot*  •  Tbis;  wtm* 
iht  system  of  raeani^  which  the  New-EnglandanMiBit>r«lyyM^ 
aaed.  Unfortunately,  at  t>ii$  pinriad,  tba  ataidiaaia  at  poN^» 
adapted  to  its  objeet,  formed'  a  striking  aontrast  witb  the  *m^ 
tnating  measures  of  the  British  gaverament.  Sir  Vrmsnt^Jt^tf* 
nard»  the  governor  of  Massaehasetta,  waa  a.  imop  nqiHiar  .bf 
oanciliation  fitted  to  dissohra  their  CQnaarlih  n«r  byvifcaur 
ta  codnteracft  their  schenes.  Ha  waa  on  Tar;^  had  tarsia  aiMi 
the  assembly,  who  cban|ed  him  with  haviay  aysjospeaiifnliA' 
their  conduct  to  tha  British  government  while  ha  wpwiai  htii 
them  with  rebeltiaoa  stubbomneas.  This  racipaiicatian  aC'ki-' 
vective*  resembling  the  ang^y  brawlingn  of  priiRMis  iitBg^li» 
rather  than  discussions  bemting  bis  mi^jeaty^s  jrapraaeataaiaa 
and  a  constitutional  assembly  of  hia  attbjecta»  -iridanad  4h«- 
breach.  Bernard  sent  to  ministara  a  copy  of  the  oifcnlav  #&^ 
hortation»  which  increased  their  displeasara  against  4Jie*Maii^' 
I«raHBl8.Englanders.  Lord  Hillsborough  wrataa  latter  to  Aa.aaveval 
borongb's  governors  of  tha  coloniea»  to  ha  laid  be£MPa  tha  saspeaiiv».  aa^ 
^^^f"'  semblies:  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  llaBBaofcaflaH%<«a- 
tendin^  to  promote  an  unwarrantable  conbination  agaiaH  tha 
authority  of  parliament,  and  admoniahed  the  other  rala^iea  ta 
disregard  such  disloyal  soggestiona.  Ha  instcactad  BanuuNlta 
require  the  assembly  to  rescind  tha  resolution  which  hadaesaad 
such  an  inflammatorr  paper:  and,  in  case  they  ah^d-rrafiMa!, 
he  waa  directed  to  dissolve  the  meeting.    Not  aatiaiad  with 

S posing  innovations,  tha  Bostooians  >  rifitonsly  resisted  an  M- 
ority  acknowledged  by  themseWaa.  Tha  sloop  Liberty,  lid«ii|^ 
inj;  to  John  Hancock,  had  arrived  in  Boatoa  haiboar*  hum 
with  wine ;  the  master  of  the  veasal  having  in  vain  attampted 
to  bribe  a  custom*house  officer  to  let  him  aamg^  his  fsufg^ 
'    ashore,  at  last  locked  him  up  by  force  in  Um  amin,  sent  the . 
cargo  ashore,  and  reladed  the  ship  before  the  moffning*-    In- 
formation of  this  ill^al  and.outrageoaa  act  having  bean  given 
at  the  custom-house,   the  collector»  setaung  the  skmk  aaou 
Outmgcs  mitted  her  to  the  care  of  the  Rodney  ahip  of  war.    On  nen- 
«t  Boston,  ceivinr  this  movement*  a  mob  assembled,  haffetad  and  peltad 
tbe.coilector  and  controller  of  the  customih  attacked  tthe  heipaaa 
and  threatened  the  persons  of  the  eommissioiier8,and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  cefage  in  Castle  William*  a  fortrMs  com- 
manding the  flMath  of  the  hatboar.    Tha  gavemor  appliad  to 
fhe  assembly  for  their  advice  and  assiatanoe,  but  received 
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f  A  'iimii-fQeefiflg,  bo  fid-  far  from  diseotintoidiSltis;  ih«   d^. 

«M|te,'  jbresented  a  rtoonstafice  on  Ae  seizure  of  the  sloop.  ^^-'^ 
TMl\lKli  *e  pl'otfticial  assembtr  and  the  town  of  Boston  ^3^*^^^ 
siMMMRi  fhttt;  iiMmgh  th^  acta  of  parliament  of  which  they    ^^^• 
oMilJlldMf  iHfgitI  lie  vnconstftutionraT  grievances,  thejr   h{i4 
reiMmd-te  fMstHft^ilKnate  hnd  cona^tnflonal  authorities.    Tb^ 


gDveM^  ')ri»^st«r  iti  tiling  them  fo  rescind  the  dboottous 
rMNftfiotl  •f  tke  iifecedin»  ttession;  but,  as  {Key  Vroutd  not' 
comilNy'te^  fttreeafify  to  hiS  directions,  dissolved  the  assembly. 
1^  xhraab  Miaistty,  informed  of  the  late  outrages,  ordered 
ir9&gBW:9t^fUm  to  aid  the  civil  power.  The  Bostonians,  in-^ 
fiirtn^  op  tlR^  ^estfnadon  of  the  soldiersj  entreated  the  go^ 
ivrffdi' t»  eonvtsne  the  ceneral  assembly  ^  but  Bernard  aqsweredj^ 
tbf  fte  %M  dissolvea  the  asseinUy  ny  command  of  his  ma- 
jesty, wM  eoiM  not  call  another  witiiout  the^  king's  orders. 
The  SuolUffikmi,  dftapp^nted  in  their  expectation,  formed  the' 
<hrfi^  yiiseliitton  of  assembling  a  provincial  convention,  which' 
My  net  Ob  the  2M  of  September,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
kine  igaitttt  the  late  acts  of  parliament ;  but  disclaimed  all 
nrmnceto  a^Mionty,  stated  nie  causes  of  their  meeting,  ex- 
norleA  #te  teopte  to  pay  d^erence  to  government,  and  pro- 
mised ts^tM  the  tiVfl  power  in  maintaining  tranquillity.  Ren- 
dered iMH«  asild  in  thcsi^  conduct  by  the  approach  of  the 
seffrfien^  they  ^fissolved  their  meeting  the  very  day  tin  which 
the  flm  tfi«Moti  of  tfaie  troops  arrived  at  Boston;  and  the 
tamltvMaiirpirit  of  tiie  people  being  thus  restrained,  quietness 
was  OMamiifcahed.  The  assembly  of  N^w-Tork  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  of  the  mutiny  act,  were  restored  to  their 
lq;islalive  fuDctions.  The  other  colonial  assemblies,  guided 
bv  the  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts,  and  i^rdless  of  the 
Sritiaii  minister's  admonitions,  resolved  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tisB  of  Ae  enamerated  articles,  and  directed  the  prohibition  to 
beeis  from  the  Ist  of  January  1769. 

in  England,  the  dissatisfaction  and   licentiousness  of  theOiMktis* 
people  oontfiMied  to  increase.    Mr.  Wilkes  nourished  the  dis-  Action  in 
oonlont,  by  publishing  lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  the  Surry  England. 
Bugistnites,  and  prefixing  to  it  a  seditious  preface.    A  great 
prt  of  Ae  Doople  charged  all  the  disturbances  in  America  to 
the  foHy  aod  WKkedness  rf  ministry ;  but  there  was  a  faction 
oat  of  psrliaaient,  that  proceeded  to  a  deeree  of  licentiousness 
whiefi   was  inimical  to  the  existence  of  regular  government, 
and  its  most  active  partisans  received  too  much  encouragement 
fhNB  auiDy  opalent  eHizens  in  the  metropolis.    The  opposition 
ia  pariument  stiti  consisted  chiefly  of  two  parties,  the  adher- 
ents of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  connexions  of  the  marquis  of 
Boekiagh^m,^   who,  thoogh  adverse  to  each  other,  agreed  in 

>  Two  p— phlets  puUirilcd  this  year, «« The  present  State  Of  the  Na« 
'ion,'*  br  Mr.  Gfenville  (  and  **  Observations  on  that  present  State,**  by 
Mr.  Burke ;  in  their  principles  and  views,  manifest  the  veiy  ^ffiefsaS  ana 
eppoaite  opimons  of  Oie  Gfenville  and  Rodungham  parties. 
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CRAP,   voting  against  ministry.    The  earl  of  Chatham^  the  founder  of 
y^     the  present  ministry,  borne  down  with  infirmities,  and  totally 
^^"^^^*^  disapiiroving  of  the  measures  of  his  colleagues,  had  long  with- 
^^'     ^^^^  ^"^^^  public  business,  and  lately  resigned  his  <dBce  of 
Cbitaiam    ^^^  privy-seal.    The  duke  of  Grafton,  though  first  lord  of  the 
rengnBthe  treasury,  had  been  intended  to  act  only  a  secondary  and  sabor- 
privy*seaJ.  dinate  part,  as  in  the  same  office  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had 
^one,  daring  the  splendid  period  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration.   As  the  health  of  lord  Chatham  rendered  him  un- 
equal to  the  exertions  of  his  earlier  years,  the  duke  of  Grafton 
actually  became  prime  minister.    The  tatents  of  this  nobleman 
did  not  exceed  mediocrity,  nor  was  he  mature  in  palitieal  cx« 
perience.    So  qualified,  he  was  thrust  by  accident,  rather  than 
exalted  by  design,  into  a  situation,  to  fill  which,  in  the  distract*- 
ed  state  of  affairs,  required  a  minister  of  consumjtoate  abilities 
and  wisdom.    Lord  North,  while  only  chancellor  of  the  esxdie- 
quer,  rarely  exceeded  his  oflScial  business,  or  took  an  active 
snare  in  the  general  concerns  of  administration.  Lords  Caiadea 
and  Sheiburne,  both  coinciding  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  ford 
Chatliaro,  had  little  connexion  with  their  colleagues  in  office^ 
The  other  secretaries  of  state  were  not  distingniuied  for  peiiti- 
cal  talents;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  present  ministry  was  far 
from  possessing  that  combined  ability  and  concert,. that  would 
have  qualified  them  to  manage  with  effect  the  manifold  and 
complicated  objects  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  British 

Sovemment.    Such    was  the  state  of  foreign,  colonial,  and 
omestic  affairs,  when  the  season  arrived  for  the  meeting,  of 
parliament. 
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Meetiof  of  pariiinent-^etition  of  Ur.  Wilkes— cbvmt  a|:tiiist  hSn\  ill 
Uw  UMliBCe4if  nunisten— «z|>eUed  the  house— ?e*cA08eii— declared  in- 
elimle  durii^  the  present  parlUment — chosen  a  thir4  tiisf —-election 
s^^'oedEsred  void — a  competitor  set  up — Mr.  Wilkes  returned  bjr  a 
^m^'wkfoAiy.-^Wr,  Lutterel  declared  by  parliament  duly  elected— 
Tietaml  Jthttusy-and  na^nal  feniient.^ilevival  againat  the  Americana  of 
triak  witfiiii  the  realm  for  treaaons  oommitted  beyond  aeaa. — Deht  on 
the  civil  Jstr-Afiiurs  of  the  £aflt  India  company — ^yder  Allv— var  in 
the  Camatic. — Europe — gallant  resistance  of  Corsica  against  the  French 
—at  laA  overpowered.— Americar-diacontent  increases  from  the  new 
node  of  trial— Extreme  disastisAKtioa  in  England— the  chief  topic  the 
Middleqexjeltctian.— Johnson's  False  Alarm.— Junius— object  and  cha- 

■  fwtsr  of  .that  extraordinary  work.— Petitiona— remonstrance  of  the  city 
of  Loiii|on.-*Meeting  of  parliament — lords  Chatham  and  Camden  oppose 
iiib]Stry^^rea%nation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

'  THE' 'session   commenced   on  the   8th   of  November;    his    CHAF. 
majesty  recommended  from  the  throne*  the  consideration  of  our      VIII. 
comftiertial   interests,  and,  regretted  the  interruption  on  thev^'v^'^^ 
conti&ent  of  the  general  tranquil  titj ;  but  stated  the  assurances     1768. 
which  he  had  received,  that  Britain  would  not  be  affected  bj  Mectingof 
the  fote^  disturbances.     He  mentioned  the  commotions  in  ^Jjj'* 
America,  patticularljr  submitted  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  his 
diiminionS   to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  internal  harmony  and  union.    To  the  proposed  ad- 
dresses,' great  opposition  was  made ;    ministers  were  charged 
with  having  excited  the  disorders  in  America,  and  with  gross 
inattention  to  external  alfairs.    The  Bourbon  compact  became 
every  day  closer,  and  extending  its  influence  to  Austria,  brought 
the  balance  of  power  into  immiuent  danger.    The  violation  of 
the  general  tranquillity  in  the  invasion  of  Corsica,  France  would 
never  have  attempted,  but  from  her  knowing  the  feebleness  and 
distractions  of  the  British  cabinet.    Our  commercial  interests. 
It  was  added,  were  entirely  neglected.    These  were  the  out- 
lines of  the  censures  against  tninisters,  brought  forward  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  as  a  text  for  future  comment  and  expa- 
tiation. 

The  first  particular  subject  which  occupied  their  delibera- 
tions was  corn :  the  crop  that  year  had  been  good,  and  mea- 
sures were  projected  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity.  A 
bili  was  prepared,  not  only  for  increasing  the  prohibition  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  but  also  for  preventing  the  extraction  of 
low  wines  and  spirits  from  wheat  and  flour.  This  act  was  use- 
ful so  far  as  it  extended,  but  too  trifling  in  its  object  and  opera- 

t  See  State  Papers,  1768. 
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CHJM^.  tton.t^  aiord  mj  ntaterial  tecurify  agninst  dw  i«t»m  of  4iMtlii. 

^'''*      An  evil  so  frequently  previuliog  in  such  a  fertile  countiy  mat 

'^<*^^^^(^  England,  manifesteil  the  expediency  of  restorwg  agricultore  to 

1768.    itg  due  weight  in  political  economy,  and  devotiag  the  attentuHt 

of  the  legislature  to  the  cultivation  of  land*  aa  well  aa  the  in- 

Srovement  of  maoufacturea  and  commerce.     Other  conoema* 
owever,  more  ui^pt,  though  leas  importaat,  occupied  parlia^ 
moot 

I>urinj|;  this  8e8aion»  Wilkes  engrossed  a  great  aortiiA  of  par- 
liamentary attention.  'Fhis  celebrated  agitator  had  unifbraily 
proposed^  bv  political  bustle  to  acquire  notoriety  and  wealth, 
fie  succeeded  in  becomiog  consptcuous,  but  had  not  hilhorto 
attained  opulence :  to  ministers  (as  we  have  seen)  he  had  in 
vain  applied  for  pecuniary  aasistance;  bat  thoueh  uiey  refased 
him  the  required  supply,  they  left  and  promoted  one  meana  of 
acquisition  io  his  extensiive  popularity,  la  i^  generous  heart« 
of  Eaglislunea,  distress  is  a  never  failing  paaaj^Mt  to  pity  asid 
protection.  If  the  suffering  arise  from  real  or  apparent  oppi^ 
sion,  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  enhances  the  desire  of  benig^nt  vtn* 
dicatiun :  and  especially,  if  the  alleged  persecution  iaaoe  from 
tlte  executive  government.  But  as  tbe  dTectioiui  of  the  omlti- 
tude  are  more  ardent  than  their  judgment  is  diacrimiuating^ 
^  tlieir  regards  are  more  frequently  bestowed  upon  noisy  dema- 
gogues, than  wise  and  beneficent  patriots*  Whoever  proposes 
popularity  as  his  chief  object,  well  knows  that  he  must  keep 
alive  the  public  attention*  Wilkes  and  his  supporters  were 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  machinery  of  political  notoriety,  and 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  recess  in  Holding  meetings,  clulis,  and 
parties;  framing  resolutions,  remon8trance$,  and  paroplilets. 
Lest  the  curiosity  of  the  people  should  be  diminished,  or  the 
Petition  %eal  of  his  supporters  cooled,  Wilkes  deemed  it  expedient  to 
of  Mr.  present  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons.  This  paper  reca.- 
M^ilkes,  pitulated  all  his  alleged  grievances,  from  his  first  apprehensioD 
in  April  176S,  to  his  commitment  in  1768 :  the  only  new  matter 
that  it  contained  was  an  assertion,  that  lord  Manraekl  had  ille- 
*  gaily  and  tyrannically  altered  the  i^cords ;  and  that  Philip  Car- 

teret Webb,  esq.  secretary  to  the  treasury,  had  bribed  the  peti- 
tioner's servants  with  the  public  money,  to  steal  the  Essay  on 
Pnoeaed.   Woman,  to  be  made  a  ground  of  prusecutioo.     The  former 
ings  re-     Statements  of  the  petition,  being  a  narrative  of  proceedinga 
'jg^'*^    already  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  house  pass- 
"^^'    ed  over;  on  the  two  last  allegations  a  discussion  commeMed 
I7G9.     on  the  2Ut  of  January  1769,  which  lasted  till  the  3d  of  Febra- 
ary.    On  the  change  against  lord  Mansfield  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  orders  made  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
for  the  ameadment  of  tlie  informaticma  estidilished  in  the  said 
court  against  Mr.  Wilkea,  were  according  to  law  and  eqsitj, 
and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  and  also,  that  the  complaint  was 

>  This  he  himself  dedsred  to  Mr.  GihboB,  before  the  publkattott  of  the 
Iforth  Briton,    Gibbon's  JMiscellsaeous  Worka^  toL  i.  p«  IW,  note. 
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friimldriT,  MiiWJIiMir  MMJ-^prrfaftcbl  -to  tte^nitoiaM^tfett  of  (Ma^. 
IwblbtiiMliQe:  oa  the  MccNuf.  head  it  was  resoliped,  that  the     Y^Sl. 
change  ag^aat  Mr.  Webb  was  mi  prated.    The  pieftce  to  ^■(^"^^'^w 
Uad  WejttOtttii'a  Uttec*  of  wUdi  Mr.  Wilkes  acfcnowMged    ^'^^ 
hiiaaalf  aathor  aad  publisher*  next  4aiiie  under  oooaideratioo ; 
it  was  voted  te  be  a  lal«e>  scandalousg  and  seditions  ItMi 
teadkigio  the  subvoaion  of  aU  order  and  legal  covertiment; 
and  a  preposition  was  immediately  made,  that  Mr.   W-ilkee 
flhaaU  be  expelled  the  howe.  .  In  auppertinfi;   this  niotion» 
BaniatBra.and  their  adherents  spoke  and  acted  as  parties  eager-  - 
\j  anlarested  in  carrying  a  proposition,  not  as  judges  invest!* 
oatiiig  iha  conduct  of  ene  of  their  peers»  tiiat  thejr  might  de* 
firera  fur  a«d  impartial  seoteaee.    The  durge  was  accania* 
lative  and  indefinile^  it  contained  a  recitation  of  his  former 
QflBaacea  and  expiilsion,  and  also  of  oondnct  Which  was  then 
andeiipoiBg  Ibe  animadversion  oi  the  coerts  of  law,  felly  cem^ 
petent  4n  condcouMttien  or  acqnittal.^  ,  Thm  speeches"  Mt^ 
ezpiKtiated  en  thcee  subjects,   and   cnnts&ned  the  irrelevant 
esj^garations  of  passion,  nrach   more  than  the   statements 
and  proob  of  jostice.    The  opposers  of  tUs  sentence  contend* 
ad,  that  the  libel  en  laid  Wermoutli^  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
was  t|i0  only  specie,  g^nd  ofthe  motion:  that  his' privilegea 
aaa  Jotd,  were  not  cognisable  by  the  commons  i  and  that  any 
afeai^. against  Urn  as  a  British  sui^ect,  belonged  to  the'  lawa 
ef  the  .laid*    For  the  other  libels,  he  had  keen  already  ezpelf« 
ed,  nfi  the  house  had  punisbed  Um  for  an  attack  upon  the 
kfgdMg^    Should  he  be  twice  chastised  for  the  same  ofence? 
^%^iie  present  pre^oflitioo  (they  said)  we  are  to  Mend  the 
**  exec^ilive  and  judicial  powers  of  the  state  with  the  legista* 
"  ttve»  and  i»;  extend  our  Jurisdiction,  that  we  OMy  take  opMi 
"  onaaelvea  the  edinm  of  trying  and  pnoiahing  in  a  sunuaary 
''  mann^  nn  o&ufie  which  de^not  afleet  ns^  but  is  subject 
"  te  -the  ittvestigatiea  of  the  laws.    In  the  exercise  ef  thif 
"aasiuned  power,   we    are   to    iotm  an  accumulative  and 
**  cooaplicatM  chaqps,  which  ne  other  •courts,   nor  even  We, 
"  have  #ver.  admitted  in  other  instanees«i    We  are  te  mingia 
'*  new  crimes  with  old,  and  to  try  a  man  twice  for  the  same 
**  miedameaiQotMr.    We  »re  te  transfer  the  censures  of  a  for- 
"  mer  piu'liament  into  the  hands  ef  the  present,  which  is  to 
^iMtke  them  the  foundation  ef  a  new  pufiliihment    We  ar« 
**tiensawmf  a  power  tA  determining  the  rights  of  the  people, 
^  Md  ef,  their  rquesentatiim,  by  .no  ether  rale  but  our  oWn 
"  diei^etioii  or  caprice*"^    St^ng   as   these  -  arguments   may 
af^^ear  to  an-  impartial  reader,  they   were  overborne  by  a 
awmlnteri^t  aM||ority,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  he  is  ex- 
of    oemmons.     The  conduct  of    ministry   manifested    thatP^li^^he 
alCe«ation  of  laxity  and  vi<dence,  which  never  can  proceed  ^^^' 

•  See  Jobmal  of  the  Home  of  Coamons,  Feb.  3d,  1769. 

>  See  PaiSanieiitaiy  Debates  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  Feb.  3d,  1769. 

3  See  IMiamemsiy  Debates,  Feb,  3d,  176». 
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894  -  IIISTIWY  W  THfi- 

CHAP,   ftom  united  ivMbm  ttni  yngonr.    If  sefere  potihiiiiieAt  were 

^^*j[^  ^  expedient,  why  was  it  not  employed  when  ne  returned  from 

^^^^^"^^  exM,  befiire  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ?*    Permitted  then  to 

^^^'     be  out  of  conlnement,  he  had  revived  his    popularity,  and 

paved  the  war  for  its  progress  to  a  height  which  nothing  tended 

more  eflfectuaily  to  increase  than  further  prosecution. 

Well  knowing  the  temper  of  his  constituents,  and  of  the 
nation  in  general^  Wtlkes  considered  his  expulsion  as  the  sure 
road  to  greater  popularity  and  distinction,  and  immediately 
,  oflered  himself  candidate  for  the  vocated  county.    The  favour 

of  his  supporters  rose  to  an  enthusiasm  that  overspread  Lon- 
don, the   county,  and  their  environs;   and   the  sympathetic 
Feb.  16th,  Spirit  quickly  diffused  itself  throughout  England :  under  the 
.^«-«l«ct. influence  of  such  sentiments,  his  re-election  was  unanimous; 
^  and  the  next  day  he  was  declared  by  the  house  incapable  of 

being  re-elected  during  the  present  parliampnt.    On  f^e  16th 
of  March,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  chosen   a  third  time ;   and    the 
fi^l  lowing  day   his   election  was  a^gain  declared  void.    Tfae 
Middlesex  freeholders  avdwing  their  determiAation  to  choose 
him  again,  ministers  set  op  another  candidate,  colonel   Ltit- 
butdecbr- terel.    'the  fourth  election  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  April  : 
ed  ineligi-  for  Mn  Wiikes,  there  were  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three 
^'^'  lawful    voters;  for  his   opponent,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 

six  :  Bir.  Wilkes  was  accordingly  returned.    The  next  day  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  writ  by  order  of  the  house  ;  and 
Lutterel    the  day  after,  Henry  Lawes  Lutteret,  esq.  was,  after  a  very 
returned,  violent  debate,  deelaretl,  by  a  majority  of  2fil  to  130,  duly 
dected^    The   passionate    resentment  of  rulers  against    an 
individusl,  so  clearly  manifesting  their  want  of  magnanrmity 
and  tnie  wisdom,  produced  a  totally  different  eflbct  i't^m  that 
Hhioh  they  expected  or  desired:  tiieir  aversion  procured  to 
its-obfect  the  warmest- popularity.    Ten  days  iifter  the  last 
vole  of  the  house  of  oommons,  he  was  chosen  alderman  of  the 
National    dty  of  Liondoo.    Subscriptions  were  opened,  to  raise  money 
ferment,    both  for  the  liquidatifon  of  his  debts  and  his  future  subsistence. 
He  was  represented  as  a  meritorious  patriot,  suflbring  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  (or  his  virtues. 
Revival,         During  titis  sessionf  America  occu|^^  a  great  share  of  par- 
againstthe  liamentar^  attention ;  both  ministry  and  oppusitron  were  desir* 
^t^"'h*    ous  of  an  inquiry,  but  the  motives  of  the  parties  were  diflbretit, 
within  the  Ministers  proposed  to  justify  their  own  conduct  and  that  of  their 
realm  for  officers,  and  to  convince  the  public  that  all  the  distuibances 
treason      which  had  happened,  were  owing  to  the  refractory  and  rebellious 
b^rond     spirit  of  the  colonists ;  while,  on-  the  other  hand,  their  oppo- 
"^  nents  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  commotions  were 

«  See  Junius's  Letter  XI.  to  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

«  This  was  the  question  on  which  a  youth,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  and  ablest  men  ever  admired  in  any  senate,  first  spoke  iu 
parliament :  Charles  James  Fox  had  procured  a  seat  before  the  legiil  ag-e  ; 
and  a  lawgiver  at  twenty,  astomsfaed  his  hesiers  by  the  force  of  bis  abilities* 


sea. 
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goveraiiMiit.  Haviog  these  differenl  motiTes  to  iMiuiry,  mm^  ^^Ul. 
ters.aad  oppogitioD  desired  different  modes;  the  fenuer  pio-^i^^^'**ii^ 
posed  to  Gooioe  thor  iiiTestigfttioiiB  to  the  late  acts  of  the  Aiimh  ^^^* 
ricsBs;  the  latter,  to  consider  not  only  the  conduct  of  die  cokn 
nists^  but  the  measures  of  firttaio  tor  several  jeara;  to  tracii 
disorders  to  their  sources;  as  oolj  bj  the  knowledge  of  these^ 
could  the  evil  be  efiectuallj  removed.  This  broad  plan  of  difri 
cossion  by  no  means  suited  the  deaigos  of  mimstrj ;  and  it  wan 
carried  bj  a  great  majority,  that  the  investigatioD  should  be  con* 
dueled  oo.narrowed  grounds.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  m 
committee,  and,  motions  were  made  for  various  papers,  whick 
would  have  illustrated  the  conduct  of  government  and  its  ser« 
vantsi  bot  thiej  were  uniformly  overruled.  Papers  in  great 
varietj  wece  indeed  laid  before  the  house ;  but  they  related  ti^ 
the  eoMnct  of  the  colonists  merely,  without  iucluding  the  mea» 
sores  of  govemmeot.  With  such  iacomplete ,  materials,  the. 
B^rity  of  the  legislature  repcwed  so  great  a  confideoce  in 
ministers,  as  to  be  perfecty  satisfied ;  and  on  than,  undertook  to 
deliberate* 
On  the  Bth  of  February,  an  address  to  his  majesty  passed  the 
use  pi  lords,  and  was  adopted  by  the  commons,  declaring 
the  lal»  proceedings  of  the  house  ot  representatives  of  Massn^. 
chasetls' Bay  to  be  a  denial  of  the  authority  ot  the  supreme-le** 
psUtare  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies.  It  therefore  asserted 
the  acta  to  be  illeg^,  unconstitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the 
lig^la  of  the  crown  andi.  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  re- 
l»obated  the  drcuiar  letters  of  the  same  assembly,  as  tending 
to  iniame  the  ..oth^r  colonies,  and  to  create  unlawful  combine* 
tiona.  It  declared  the  town  of  Boston  to  be  in  a  state  of  diso^. 
der  and  disobedience  to  law ;  justified  the  meaaure  of  sending 
a  ndlitafy  force,  as.  necessary  in  such  an  exigency ;  stated  the 
opiaioa,  w  the  houses  to  be,  that  nothing  could  .so  effectually 
jweaocve  British  authority  in  the  tumuitaoua  provinces,  as  the 
condign  punishment  of  the  rioters:  and.  recommended  to  hie. 
ma|cai^  to  revive  the  execution  of  Hensy  YIIL's  statute,  for. 
trying  within  the  realm  of,  England  treasons  committed  beyond 
seas*  ;  The  proposed  revival  of  this  law  was  ver^  strongly  con- 
troverted ;  it  waa  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every  British 
snl^oct^  declared  by  the  ^reat  charier,  confirmed  by  various 
sttbaeqiientlaws,  and  by  uniformly  established  usage,  to  be  tried 
br .  hie  peers,  and  ip  the.county  in  which  tlie  tran^ession  was 
afloyd  to  hare  been  committed,  that,  if  innocent,  he  might  ea— 
silj  bring  fbrwanl  such  testimony  as  would  insure  his  acquittal. 
Tm  pii^|tsted  plan  would  be  most  iniquitous  in  its  operation ; 
by  carrjfing  the  accused  to  an  immense  distance  from  his  friends 
and  bnmaess,  it  rendered  it  impossible,  except  for  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  to  endure  the  expense  of  bringing  over  exculpatory 
evidence^  or  taking  other  effectual  steps  tu  clear  himself  from 
the  charge.    'Phe  prosecution,  in  effect,  would  be  coudemna- 
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Hm ;  %vm  if  ¥m'*tiSmdiM  were  ao^nitled,  ikt  piiraeM >)MiB»* 

tice  would  W  entirely  Mealed.    Mmi»ter»  ftll^d,  that-MHi 

^  tbft  ^tmsH^-  to^  vhi«k  imntioiieneM  Imd-  Men  in  BiiniaeliiMttv, 

^«9.    dM  remal  of  the  etctute  w»  ik^^Uiy  seeeMity :  Hiail  IM 

kgislsture  and  the  ptfUic  ought  <e  have  bo  Imnh  eotiMeae^  an 

gof^rumoBitt  at  to  ^  eanyinetd  Aat  ther  wodM  not  hftiMoitt« 

BOcent  peiaona;  that  the  expenee,  and  omer  ineonvenleiioetfe  to 

the  guilty,  were  onlj  parts  of  their  .poftfahneittj  and  tliete  wair 

no  reason  taqttegtkm  tbe  imptrtMity  of  Britioh  jorleai    It  irav 

indeed  impronable,  that  therOooukl  be  anj  neceeeitr  for  eseenf^ 

11^  the  act,  ai  the  disphqF  of  mingled  vigoiir  and  ienitj  wnald 

bnng  back  die  eolonisto  to  a  eeseo  of  their  doty.    An  tnotatlau 

whoUj  uninfinenoed  b;  tfie  paH^  notiono  of  the  timeflk  ennaiC 

b«t  l|iHWDt  the  infatantion  of  mimstein,  who,  when  thtft-  Mtm* 

eana  were  90  ereatly  diaeontented  by  the  Mrhtgement  of-on^ 

constitutional  r^ht  of  British  aulrfects  16  taxation  iriflMnI  *dr 

content,  attacked  another  conatitutional  right  equally  inrlpaMe; 

the  trial  of  peere.    The  general  character  Si  the  pdicy  of '4ii 

adminietration  towards  Ammca,  waa.feeUe  anger,  wnMi  fro- 

voked  without  intimidating  its  objects* 

ASUtn  of      Parliament  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  affair  of  the  fiast 

the  East    India  company,    llie  agreement  made  with  that  body,  te  w^ 

^dls  com*  8ft  the  act  for  restpaining  the  divtdendsi  hehig  now  on  the  «fe 

^^^'        of  eiqnratioQ,  the  coinpany  made  overlMres  for  a  new  cmkianct^^ 

and  after  a  lonv  negotaation,  a  bargain  was- settled  on  fheM-- 

lowing  terms :  the  company  was  to  continue  to -pay  to  the  psib' 

Ke  for  five  years*  the  ammal  sum  of  §out  hundred*  tftovifladp 

pounds;  they  were  at  liberty  to  increaee  their  dividend  tw 

twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ;  bet  the  addition  was  not  to  eaeood 

one  per  cent  in  any  one  year.    Should  the  oomiwmy'iB'tiwt 

period  be  obliged  to  redoee  4heir  dividends,- a  proportiohat^'avm' 

was  to  ho  dmlocted  fmn  their  payment  (0  goeemment ;  asid' 

shoald-they  fall  to  mx  per  cent  the  payment  was  to  be  diaeoii* 

'   tinned.    The  company  waa  honnd  to  export  British  coodsb  ni 

am  aToraae,  of  equal  value  to  those  annaally  sent  to  India  d«« 

ring  the  hrat  five  years ;  and  should  any  snrpkm  of  the  ^MNttwa^ 

ny^s  cash  pemain  in  -Bogland  after  the  payment  of  speoMd 

debts,  it  was  to  be  lent  to  governnent  at  two  pw  cent.    Thne 

stipolatiooo  were  deemed  advantageens  to  gofemment,  and 

reckoned  a  favooraMe  speetmen  of  the  official  trients  of  load 

North,  who  had  been  extremely  instnimental  tn  tsio^  thoeesh* 

Debt  on    ditions.    A  message  was  sent  this  session  hy  tb^  king  tO'thfr 

the  civU    house  of  commons,  mformiitt^  them*  that  a  debteC  51S,00a.'lMHl 

^^  been  incurred  by  the  civil  Hat,  and  ashing  dieir  aselstanw  tot 

its  discharge :  the  oppowents  of  ministers  proposed  an  i»l|Miry 

into  the  expenditure^  which  was  negatived,  and  the  rcqikp ed 

samgrantadi  amion  thedthof  M«y&eeessWwa»oonemkid. 

Afflun  in       While  events  so  interesting  to  Bnghind  were  going  oil  m 

India.        Earope  and  America,  a  war  broke  out  against  the  oem 

India,  excited  and  headed  by  an  adventurer,  who,  with 
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^Hyv^AAfi^y  from  'iRBns  h-  "^ihibiiwi  iolfncr,  rcniM  niinvHi  to  i^^'^^ 
*  ttaMr^lte  Mysore ^nirr/l*  the  wkftaMm  betWeOD  lift    ^• 
iMM^aMir^trffv  oMvCi  ^f  the  HMm^  pehkisulft,  and  ontM  .^^^'^  ^' 


f  rt*g^a<piii  v&  %xtfa^hre  doAiilirtmi^adJotiihif  the  ecesrf.t  ^* 
Bwd^rt  frttli  liv&fotit  Atftoni  Mems,  lie'  ^otsesMl  |reM  iMi<- 
W>WT  ■aiiiilgiio^A^Wch.  wttA  cMetly  ^titned  fay  ii'1ong«i^m(^ 
aiMif^tW  atirfyi>«<i  Mf  i^pplM  hiimelf  to  Mm  mdtlibcK 
plMe'4llo*vwiM  sMhj^'  oil  tlve  tildriki  df  ^ieir  tfyi6(iii,'0tid  wns 
iMiMlvty^  «MN^  of  Froieli  Mveiitarers  iit  training  his 
OiMMi,#i*«Aidli^  TMsbokfttnd 

amiKfcwi  'liiUMi'  ftr«rt  k  j^ojeot  of  rtoderhigf  KIAisetf  mas^ 
teP'o#liiMm»r'totf  ftt^re  thot  in  tKo  BngtioK  he  woirid  meet 
tt(#iAi|Kt HHWhMie  offpmuMts,  M  frefMedto drive  tMnr  fr&m 
MMl^  *  ^fMf  ttiH-'^i^tOWj  afuplyhi^  to  tm  'NiLani>  vieef6T  of  tfit 
BwaWi^tigrf IM^ -^  tfaiMStftd  aMd  par^ by  pr6mfoejr, mdoced 
Mai*10>M»  w  vmt  wgiimt  tNe  Bnfdnh»  fnrormed  of  the  new  WwintiMi 
ceuMwwy,  tinrt^oSifoft  eiT  MMlra»  hnm^diatelf  despatched  Canuttic. 
cotiMd  dbiith  wHh  a  body  of  tfoopo  ittatna<  the  dKea  armj. 
HuriMiish  eotohauMlen  AmAng  of  wi»  Hie  eneniT,  dre#  them 
td  iMMe  oir4fe90lh  iif  September  ¥T67»  niear  TrmeoiniHfe; 
HvAo^KklljrdMMitliitM  IdAtiWf  both  ar  valiAiC  soldier  and  alii 
atiio  gatfii';  iNrt  the  iodlans,  BOt^th^taiidiAg  their  mimberg; 
tMj^mmn  brokeii  bf  *the  ioipetooiity  vnd  foi'ce  of  the  British 
troafM,  ir^«  oomtfletely  defeated,  ih-oed  from  the  apprelten* 
Am  fH-Uf^  Amf§  fo#er,  the  lllgutni  tmide  peace  with' the 
camfm^  aM  ^pwBthatm  Ihehr  forgiveness,  bj  ceding  to  them 
thff  iiiiiuitoi  ofjy  ivrf  oiteaam  revenoe  id'  the  Babgat  Cars 
iMftiA  TbocMaAaifiof  Mysore,  tifding  himself  onhble  to  cope 
wiHr  iho  MtMr  ^  th^  phiina,  retired  tb  the  Ohttirts,  where, 
tfartwaripMa  eavalr^  he  dlotnrbed  hiirf  enctoiies  by  predatory  i^ 
coiWMia.  4n'  l«Mary  17€8,  a  strong  snnament,  Ittefl  out  at 
BbmMMv  tttaehed  and  took  Manure,  Hyder  Ally's  chief  har^ 
boon  iky  atr  tuinscoavtaMe  o^trsiflht,  they  Ic^fc  very  few  troonfi 
in  pmooir  tie  lbtt»^  and  these  were  soofi  afterwards  made 
priMord'by  fiydor.  The  wai*  against  iHs  «dv«Rtiirer,  when 
eaiiioil  b^jwd  Hie  purpodea  of  dmvce,  was  not  attend^  with 
vMmMibwtnMagt ;  opoti  tM  system  adopted  by  the  company, 
8iMdlt^ptiitwifi>  MpfMubid  tosnpenntend  and  eontrol  the  eom- 
tiiaBds.a<ii  diiel^  «na  these  intM'ering  in  his  phms  of  operations, 
|w<»witatllieiii  froai  toeioi^-eillictital.  Gtenehd  Smith  fiad  pene- 
trsMl  hi(l»  tiw  l^rwhrt  ooowtry,  awd  anight  have  adrailced  to  Se- 
riiigi[MlWii,  Iwi  ht?WM-cowntenieted  by  the  deputies,  whose  ^ns 
M ^-ir.im  tfthoHWWiliinidwco  Of  wa»*,  and  notion  the  achieve^ 


artwtsaf'TOiwpiwt  yiomtug  to  -the  celei*ity  of  his  own  troops, 
Hydidi»  farm*  abeenco  of  thoVitglish  general,  hastened  to'nie' 
^  "  plwdfvedtbeeoaoiNiny's  aHy  the  nabob  of  of  Areot,  and 
i'tekftir  to  netam  to  the  defence  of  the  Coromandel 


Tal^glit  Ipr  ^pei^nte»  he  avoided  a  general  engage- 
Vol.  I.  "  S8 
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CHAP,   ment  wttii  the  Englbh*  but  straitened  their  qitutav,  ^t  «ff 
^  Vlir.      ^^i^  supplies,  and  exhausted  them  in  unavailing  pursuits  and 
^'^^^'^^^  marches.    Meanwhile,  having:  strengthened  his  caase  by  ai- 
1769.    liances  with  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  increased-  his  array,  he 
had  the  boldness  to  advance  with  a  large  body  of  horse  aunost 
to  the  eates  of  Madras.    Colonel  W<^,  with  a  detachmentt 
attacked  a  fort  called  Mulwa^^le  on  Hyder's  frontiers,  bat  was 
repulsed.    Encouraged  by  this  advantage,  Hyder  detanained 
to  hazani  a  battle :  a  contest  took  place  on  Ae  4th  of  October, 
more  obstinate  than  any  that  had  been  fonght  between  the  Bng- 
Itsh  and  Indians,  and  each  l>arty  was  repeatedly  obllaied  to 
retreat;  but  at  last,  after'  having  caused  great  loss  to  &e  vic- 
tors, the  Mysorean  abandoned  the  field.    Hyder  did  not  again 
venture  a  tattle,  but  continued  the  harassins  species  of  war 
which  had  so  much  annoyed  the  English.    He  again  marched 
towards  Madras;  but,  knowing  that  if  he  attacked  ft  an  eo" 
ga^ment  would  be  unavoidable,  he  did  not  make  the  attempt. 
Tired  of  a  war  which  required  veiy  great  enenditure  witbout 
any  prospect  of  adequate  recompense,  the  KMlish  made  over- 
tures for  peace,  which  their  antagonist  very  willindy  accepted  ; 
and  atreatjr  was  concluded  on  tne  Sd  of  April  17n8»  on  tlie  ge- 
neral principle  of  restitution  of  conquests.    Hyder  was  the 
ablest  Indian  foe  with  whom  Britain  bad  ever  been  eng^^ed ; 
and  this  was  the  fir^t  war  between  the  company  and  a  native 
power  in  which  they  acquired  no  advantage,  aM  incurred  all 
the  loss  of  their  expenses. 
Europe.        In  Europe,  the  eyes  of  the  different  nations  were  dnring  tliis 
and  part  of  the  preceding  year,  turned  chiefly  to  the  very 
unequal  contest  tnat  was  carrying  on  between  France  and  tbe 
small  island  of  Corsica.    As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  hia 
christian  majesty  and  Genoa  was  published,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  island  appeared  certain,  a  general  meeting  of  the  natioti 
was  held  at  Corta ;  and,  after  a  very  animate  and  elegant 
speech  by  Pascal  Poali,  it  was  determined  to  defend  their 
liberties  to  the  last  extremity.    On  the  d4tli  of  June  1768,  the 
French  troops  landed,  and  found  the  islanders  determined  to 
QflNant  re- resist.    The  brave  Corsicans  disputed  every  inoh  of  ground 
ilsunce  of  against  a  numerous  and  well  discipliaed  army,  and  frequent- 
ConMs.    jy  defeated  them  in  severe  skirmishes.    The   French  com- 
mander in  chief  issued  a  proclamation,  fall  of  promisea  if  tibe 
Corsicans   submitted,  and  of  threats  if  they   contisned    to 
oppose  the  king.    Paoli  having  laid  these  proposals  brfore  Uie 
assembly,  they  tore  the  papers,  trampled  them  with  the  great- 
est marks  of  rage  and  indip;nation,  and  unanimooaly  cowimTed 
in  calling  out  for  war.    The  French   being  now  re«enfoteed 
by  fresh  troops  from  home,  made  considerable  progress  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Golo;  but  Paoli,  who  had  been  watching 
abod^  of  the  enemy  in  another  quarter,  hastily  advanced- to 
this  mstrict,  and  on  the  Ifth  of  September  attached  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaa^ter.    In  the  course  of  the  snm- 
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Hier,  die  Ganieaiig  cwntinned  to  gain  aigaal  advantages ;  aod 
the  raaiilt  waa  so  airaortaiit,  that  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
cam|Miin,  the  Frenui,  though  recmited  from  the  Continent, 
were  soliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  Corsicans  bad  ^^^' 
keett  inq&ted  to  these  pliant  efforts  bj  the  hope  of  f(u> 
eigo  assiatanoe,  without  which,  they  well  knew,  their  exertions 
against  such  a  power  as  Prance  mast  be  ultimately  hopeless. 
xo  EiiglaBd  pitncipally  they  had  looked  for  aid,  expecting 
thi^  eoantry  to  be  the  best  inclined  to  vindicate  liberty  and 
oppMe  the  ambition  of  France,  and  the  most  able  to  send  them 
asslstaaca  in  their  insular  situation.  But  the  c^urt  of  Versailles 
wril  knew,  that  they  had  not  to  dread  a  William  Pitt  in  the  En- 
gliah  eaUnet;^  that  the  British  ministry  were  weak»  distracted, 
nneqiial  to  internal  and  cdonial  politics,  and  without  either 
the  diqiQBition  or  the  atelatj^  to  take  an  active  and  effectual 
part  in  foreigB  affairs.  Oaring  the  winter,  the  French  lead- 
era  pressed  these  considerations  on  the  Corsican  chiefs;  not 
a  few  of  whom  began  to  consider  their  resistance  as  desperate. 
These  sentiments,  however,  did  not  immediately  appear  in 
their  eeoduct.  In  January  and  Februarv  1769,  they  made 
several  attempts  on  the  French  quarters ;  nut  were  fre(|uently 
repnlsed.  As  the  spring  advanced,  the  French,  taking  the 
M6,  made  considermrfe.  progress,  though  the  brave  islanders 
mahrfained  th^r  cause  with  tlie  warmest  zeal  and  unimpaired 
resohituMi.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  count  de  Vaux 
landed  with  so  many  troops  as  made  the  French  army  amount 
to  5€b00D  men,  and  several  engagements  took  place :  in  the 
first,  A0  Cersicans  wove  superior :  in  the  second,  neither  party 
gained  any  decisive  advantage  t  in  the  third,  however,  the 
islandecs  were  totally  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and, 
toheMiten  the  disaster,  one  of  their  chiefs  betrayed  his  dis- 
tress^ country,  and  widi  eight  hundred  men  joined  the  enem;^. 
In  May,  tiie  greater  part  of  the  island  was  overrun,  and  their 
chief  towns  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  French.  Their 
patristic  and  gallant  leader  Paoli,  however,  with  about  five 
nondsed  men,  still  continued  to  resist.  These  heroes  were  at 
last  surrounded  bv  four  thousand  of  the  enemj^  when  he  ener- 
B«lieaUy  asked  them,  if  they  would  ioeloriously  surrender,  or 
die  free  men  with  sward  in  hand.  They  unanimously  em- 
braced the  latter  dtemattve,  attacked  the  French,  and  with 
greal>*daiighter  on  both  sides  the  survivors  of  the  Corsicans 
made  ikeir  way  throttsh  the  enemy.  Paoli  having  for  two 
daya»  with  aome  of  his  friends  and  attendants,  eluded  the  search 
of  the  enemy,  got  on  beard  an  English  ship  at  Porto  Vecchia, 
and  was  landed  at  Leghorn,  whera  he  was  received  both  by 
the-inhabitasls  and  ottos^  more  as  a  triumphant  conqueror, 
than  aa  an  exile  from  a  conquered  country.  From  Leghorn 
he  sailai  to  £agland,  where  he  also  met  with  the  most  ilatteif- 
iag  feceptien,  and  finom  that  time  resided.  Corsica  having 
become  a:  part  of  the  French  dominions,  its  government  wa^ 
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^lodelled  accoriiifif  to  the  will  eS  ik»  FviMob  kinK»  giMitstii^ 
tally  ilepeiuleat  opoa  hi«,  and.  an  apfiendage  to  tka  fliaai  caati* 
^  gvo^  French  diatrict  of  FroyaDoe. 
1769.        In  Aanerica,  tba  propoaed  change  in  triaia  Car  ftnaaaan.aat 
i^^^  Qiilr  earaced  tbe  beR^re  <iisaffeoted.  bat  even  alarwad  «he  lafil 
tenufrom  wu  faithlul  partiaaoa  of  tbe  kipg  aad  moiktr  conlrjr.     To 
the  new    transport  ap  ac^iiaad  peraoQ,  befone  4ia  eatabliahmant  of  guilt, 
mode  of    9ver  an  immeiise  ocean  of  three  thouaaod  miiaai  to  teor  firom 
^'^         ^ia  familj,  frienda,  and  couotry,  a  nan,  in  the  eya  of  tho  kv 
ionoceot ;  to  carry  hi«  awaj[  for  many  mondia  from  4iia  kirfal 
l|uiineaa>  bjr  which  Ite  maintained  hit  cUldron*  and  uphold  hit 
rank  in  aociety*  was  io  effect  equal  to  baoialiiiieBt»  |M  an  in* 
Action  of  the  aiost  cruel  peoakiea»  befone  it  waa  pioTedl  that 
an  J  puniabmeDt  waa  juat.    Such  a  mMaare»  overy  peiooii  of 
coQimon  sagpMcity  mv&t  8ee»  waa  totally  incaoaiateiit  iwith  the 
principlea  of  natuiral  jorispmdeofie,  Ond  widi  both  the  letter 
fo4  ipirit  of  Britiah  cnmioal  taw.    Eveo  thoae  who  had  uni- 
formly Mipported  the  lep;i9latiye  supremacy  of  Britain*  began 
to  queaytion  an  authority  doaigoed  to  be  eieroiaed  in  aooh  opt- 
preauou.    In  Maasachuaetta  for  a  ekort  time  the  ptqeGtod 
scheme  produced  aome  elect  io  repreasiAg  the  diamders  ;  tlda, 
however,  JM^ose  merely  from  awe  or  the  soidiera ;  hut»  ao  they 
wena  ^^  employ^  ui  e:(epoting  any  vigocmia  measoaea  for  re- 
straining di8ordera»  the  fears  of  ttie  coloBiata  aoon  vaoiahed. 
The  aasemWy,  oiaiiitaiojog  the  ptopoattioB  to  be  oojuat,  onoon- 
atitutiooa),  aud  tyranoical,  formed  reaolutiooa  to  reaiat  its  ape* 
ration ;  they  voted  f^haiiea  againat  tocir  governor  for  mtacoo* 
duct ;  which,  with  a  petition  for  hia  removal,  they  tranaaaitted 
to  Eoftland.    The  other  colonial  asaambUea  reprabated  the 
revived  atatute  with  no  lesa  force  of  reaaon  than  the  Nem-Bag- 
landers ;  and  aome  of  them  with  atill  greater  aeveriif  of  ex- 
presaion,  accompanied  by  more  violent  reaolutiooa.    Bittor  at 
tprcatiQUf  topk  place  between  the  asaembliea  nod  the  govemmv, 
a^me  of  whom  imitated  Mr.  Bernard  io  diasolving  theao  awot* 
lags.    Such  iicUf  far  froip  benefiting  the  parent  coontry,  diCba- 
^  dfsaatiafaption  more  widely,  by  apreadiog  through  the  p» 
p^e  the  aeqiimenta  whiph  bad  prevailed  in  the  aasemUiea.     The 
eiui)ity  of  the  Americana  to  the  aaiieme  of  the  preaent  joar, 
cootr'iboW  very  powerfully  to  the  promotion  and  eztenaian  oi' 
t|ha   MSuciaVmna    against    Britiali   commodities.    Comttkieoa 
we^  appointed  in  all  the  priaeipal  towni^  to  inapect  carina 
from  Britain,  and  to  report  to  the  eonatitaenta  if  any  peiooao 
bad  purchased  prohibited  articles.    Whoeter  were  fosnd  Io 
iraowreas.  the  resolutionn  of  the  aaaociators*  wore  pabBclj  ceo- 
anrea  in  thqir  meetiiig^,  which  moreover  ioeerted  their  nonaeo  ki 
tih^  newapapers,  to  render  them  odious  to  the  people.    Bjf  tfaeae 
oombioa^ona,  resolutely  determined  to  peraever^  in.  their  piir- 
poae*  British  commerce  auffered  a  very  great  dimiaolioai.     It 
was  found,  on  an  iuvestintion*  that  die  exporta  from  thia  cowa- 
try  to  Aoierica  in  1769»  Tell  short  by  aeveo  huodred  and  fortv- 
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n\m^  A«t  4be  reyeaiiA  finm  AfeMaiica,  wUcKIm^  bsen  in  176f 
one  hvadtcd  %vA  ten  diQaMnd  p^OBtls,  in  1768  had  ittsentd  t*  ' 
SMealf  thiiMabd,  ud  in  1769  was  so  h>w  as  Unity  iiiovsand.     ^^^• 
The  4Mtdaibti  Ind  conined  the  jprohiKtien  pf  the  speeificd 
articles  te^hose  ef  Britirii  growth  ctr  manttfiu^ture ;  Aq  Jiatartl 
«f  whkh  was,  that  thef  hagaxi  to  bb  smuggM 


oraott  cene^ms,  eapeeiallj  flrom  France  t  ^^  tbms  the 
tweaeftsef  Ihis  adnumstmttOD,  the  law  of  !76f  for  raisfa^  e 
reYSMW  from  America,  and  the  proposal  in  1769  of  rfeviviiag 


anomtasive  statute  of  a  tyrannicai  piince,  lone  bbsMe^  for 
its  ansatdifyaiid  jigestioe,  prerented  the  nae  of  British  ina9ft# 
UmtanSf  destrsjed  an  ianportant  branch  of  commerce,  tmpauaed 
iBrenne*  eneeararBd  the  produce  and  trade  of  cooiiiitni'tal  Bn^ 
cape,  and  enriched  ear  coasmercial  and  jpolttical  rmls ;  so  riar^ 
row  woe  the  views  of  the  ministers  ot  that  time,  and  so  ez<* 
tanaiv^  were  Ae  oooaeqvencea  of  their  weakness^  rashness,  and 
imiKdicy  1 

barieg  4be  aemnier>  discontents  arose  in  England  to  a  gieat-^ 
er  hei|^  than  in  any  prscedin^  period  of  the  reign.  Altheoj^ 
the  coodnet  of  administrmtion  respecting  America  had  its  share 
in  exeitiiig  diiwatisfaction,  yet  the  chief  cause  was  the  (uroceed- 
ings  i^nst  Mr.  WiU^ea,  esjieciaUr  with  n^ard  to  the  Ifiddle- 
a»  doc^on.  T^  nofnination  of  Mr.  Lutterel  involved  in  it  a 
totally  diflerent  aaestion  from  the  elpulsioB  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
Th^  j^palsion,  aiWher  well  or  ill  founded,  was  a  question  of 
iadindaal  coodact,  of  which  Ae  iastice  or  iajastice  terminate) 
in  l|r,  WiMua  himself,  without  aSbcting  any  other  person ;  hot 


Hie  immupatioB  of  a  aMm  supported  by  a  minority  invdved  a 
conetitetionai  right,  and  the  decision  mmht  evehtually  aflbct 
manj  ojheriu  A  s#hiect  which  so  greatly  afrtated  am  inte^ 
nofted  the  poUic  fmo*  naturally  beciune  a  theme  of  literary  dis-* 
cnaam*  end  %be  ableat  oiep  were  e^gpged  on  both  sides.  The 
qne^op  at  iame  was,  whether  expulsion  constihiled  disqualift* 
catiM  dnris^  the  cmrent  parliament  P  The  supporters  of  the 
afinnatiTe  contended,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying;  persons 
froas  being  me^i^beiTS  of  ks  body  was  inherent  in  the  house  of 
ciiBsii|Oiis,imd  tlmt  l|s  ea^ertion  could  be  demonstrated  from  pre- 
oedents.  The  force  of  Pr.  Johnson  was  employed  on  this  side  JofansonV 
of  tbe  q«estion»in  the  essay  which  was  eatitted,  *  False  Alarm:''  ^^ 
a»4  his  chief  argu|Oi}ot  wMt  that  the  power  of  disqualifying'^'*"'^ 
expelled  memben,  was  necessary  to  the  house  of  commons; 
as  Qvpslsion  with  re-eligibility  would  be  a  nominal,  not  a  real 
pu»iHhaicut  He  iitso  auoted  the  case  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
sad  dwelt  on  the  imKyidoal  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  Political 
enedie»cyy however,  could  notpvove  exiattng  law;  and  indi« 
▼idwal  character  was  irrelative  to  a  question  rf  privilege  be- 
tween consitituents  and  the  jofiresentative  body.  The  writer 
wiii»  entered  moat  fully  and  minutely  into  this  question,  upon  Lettenof 
the  xeal  grounds  of  law  and  precedent,  was  the  cdebnit^d  Ju-  J^n^a»- 
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G0AP.   BiU8.    He  defied  kbadrcrsiriefl  to  fN-odiiee  any  ftatnteanriittb- 
VIU.    bie  to  the  subject    The  precedent  on  which  minifters  rested,* 
^"^•^'^^^  was  the  case  of  Walpole;  hot,  as  Jonios  shows,  the  judgnent 
1769.     ef  the  house  was  quite  dHierent*    Mr.  Wilkes  was  expeliedt 
so  was  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Wilkes  was  re-elected  bv  a  nuyoritj 
of  votes,  so  was  Mr.  Walpole.     The  friends  of  Mr.  TajK»r, 
the  opposing  candidate,  petitioned  parliament,  that  he,  thoii^ 
supported  by  a  minority,  should  be  returned ;  ^  haose  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  duly  elected.    Mr.  LuttereU 
supported  by  a  minoritT,  was  declared  by  the  house  to  be  duly 
veterned.    Mr.  Wilkes  Vas  declared  incapable  of  beinc  elect* 
ed,  because  he  had  been  expelled ;  Mr.  Walpole  was  declsred 
incapable  of  sitting  in  parlisment,  not  because  he  had  been  ex* 
polled,  but  because  he  was  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust 
and  notorious  corruption  ii^  his  officiid  character  of  secretary  at 


The  Middlesex  election  was  one  occasion  which  called  forth 
the  epistolary  eloc{uence  of  this  renowned  writer ;  but  the  eb- 
jectEi  of  its  eiertioo  and  the  range  of  its  expatiation  were 
far  taore  extensive.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  whigs,  the 
influeuce  of  public  opinion  had  very  rapidly  increased  through 
out  the  English  nation.  The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  that  hm 
scrutinized  the  actions  of  the  Stuart  princes,  openitM  with  re* 
doubled  force  after  the  revolution  had  ascertained  the  extent 
and  bounds  of  privilege  and  prerogative ;  and  the  consequent 
laws  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  freedom's  most  powerful  en- 
gine, the  press,  tried  and  proved  in  the  contentions  of  the  whigs 
and  tories  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne ;  of  ministerial 
and  anti-ministerial  parties,  while  Walpole  sat  at  the  helm  of 
aflhirs :  the  efficacy  of  this  enemtic  instrument  was  more  fully 
essayed  since  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign  to  the 
throne ;  and  moot  successfully  employed  in  counteracting  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  policy  which,  without  respect  of  par- 
ties, sought  official  fitness  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Bfis- 
apprehending,  or  perverting  ingenuity,  charged  the  failure  of 
erroneous  or  premature  means  to  the  impolicy  of  the  general 
end;  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  tliat  every  censurable 
measure  of  individual  ministers  arose  from  the  new  system,  and 
that  the  only  remedv  for  the  evils  under  which  the  country  and 
its  dependencies  laiboor,  was  the  renewal  of  the  whig  mono- 
poly.' These  were  the  propositions  which  the  parliamentary- 
orators  of  the  aristocratical  confederacy  wished  to  inculcate 
themselves,  and  also  to  disseminate  through  literary  coadjutors. 
To  this  phalanx  of  opposition  and  discontent,  several  senators, 
and  many  writers,  who  were  not  partisans,  adhered ;  in  the 
course  of  the  contests,  the  high  and  growing  audiority  of  the 

»  See  Letter  xvi.  dated  July  19th,  1769. 

>  See  the  tcope  of  opposition  writings^  but  espedally  Burke  on  the  tBts 
oontent^  snd  Junius's  Lettets. 
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plWB  waft  dcitT  ntom  nanifeit,  and  in  the  estiMtiM  of  the   CHtfw 
miiltitiMk  rivalled  parliament  itself^  and  the  wbi^;^  combiDa^oii     ^^* 
entertained  sanguine  hopee,  that  through  mtriniic  force,  aided  ^^^^"^i^ 
bj  literary  eieqnience,  that  fanned  the  popular  flame,  thej  shenid     ^^* 
at  length  aneceed  in  restoring  the  former  sjstem^  and  recovev* 
ing  the  direction  of  the  royal  councils.    To  regain  for  the  whigs 
aM  their  Sttpporters  the  sole  possessiiMi  of  the  political  fortresa* 
fought  their  champion  Ju&ius.    Personal  motives  evidently  in« 
flamed  this  writer  against  individual  officers  of  the  crown^ 
whom  party  considerations  indaced  him  to  assail,  as  members 
of  ahody  which  was  to  be  driven. from  the  councils  of  the  kin|^ 
to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  whigs*    He  began  hia 
warlare  in  January  1769,  by  a  general  view  Zs  the  state  of  the 
conatry ;  described  Britain  as  internally  distracted,  and  as  little 
rq;arded  by  foreign  powers :  and  assuming  the  truth  of  his  ac«t 
count,  imputed  the  alleged  evils  to  the  new  system  and  the  ex- 
bting  ministers.    He  uience  descended  to  specific  measuresj; 
and  the  respective  characters  of  the  chief  members  of  the  ad«  ^ 

mioistration ;  with  a  two-fold  purpose,  of  deriving  the  counaels 
from  the  new  plan  of  royal  policy,  and  its  allmd  framec 
and  coBdoctor  lord  Bute  ;  and  demonstrating  that  the  chief  oi&^ 
cers  rfthe  crown  were,  from  private  profligacy,  public  corrup- 
tion, or  political  prepossessions,  tlie  fittest  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.'  The  Middlesex  election,  at  an  early  period  of  hia 
work,  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  &i  inveighing  against  mini- 
ster%  and  attacking  parliament  as  meanly  condescending  to  be 
the  tool  of  government  in  violating  the  rights  of  electors,  and 
deprinng  Ei^lishmeo  of  their  constitutional  and  most  valuable 
franchiae.  Keeping  directly  to  his  purpose,  he  deduced  the 
Middlesex  election  from  the  new  system,  and  the  ministers  who. 
had  been  cliosen  to  render  it  eflectual.  To  the  same  cause  he 
ascribed  the  various  acts,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
which  he  reprobated  in  the  course  of  his  writings.  With  skiU 
ful  unitv  of  design,  the  details  and  result  of  his  eloquence,  were 
adapted  to  his  purposes  of  impressing  the  pub^c  with  an  opinioa 
that  the  whole  policy  of  the  present  reign  bad  been  unconsti- 
totionad  in  principles,  at  once  feeble  and  oppressive  in  operation, 
and  pernicious  in  effect  Advanced  not  in  the  impassioned  hour 
of  contentious  and  temporary  debate,  but  in  an  uniform  series 
of  deliberate  inculcation,  such  assertions  evidently  conveyed  an 
indirect  censure  of  tlie  sovereign;  but  circuitous  attack  wa» 
not  sufficient  for  ihe  purpose  of  Junius.  A  direct  address  to 
the  king  himself,  he  .thought  would  more  effectually  accomplisli 
the  end  for  which  he  employed  his  pen.  Composed  with  ex** 
quisife  skill  and  great  abibty  ;  dexterously  adapted  to  the  popu- 
lar prejudices,  and  the  views  of  tiie  whigs,  his  letters  bad  con- 

>  See  letters  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  kc,  and  to  the  dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedford,  and  lord  Mansfield. 

>  He  ftocu9e»  lords  MansfiHcl  and  Bute  with  jacobinina.    See  letters, 
paanm. 
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ntg^ m  tito  fwp^cf  dbtotfteit  ini»  wm  meaner  nttwrnm^m 
tmi«  for  ei chUw  ar  Ukrkm,  wtik4  sliwM  eofiiiiiii«  tiT^ry  4i|^ 
tM«  w«i  Inbtite  tv  A«  eoa§eitMtj  tf  the  wMgi.    Ii«  wpgk  a 
^'^^     Mtler,  itrat  cootaiiieil  a  direet  «Jid  irthiletft  attwck  en  tltffr^oirtttet 
and  govenmefift  df  the  king ;  in  which  th«  arrara  iiMf^ta4  1l» 
ihe  MimiarcB'a  adfnimtration  were  hn  der^ietimi  of  tte  fiMi^ 
o(  Ms  two  pr(MeceaAoJh« ;  hia  cheice  of  s^rmnts  withoat  i^iffM 
to  the  wMg  eoonaitaA,  kis-  eni]pioTttft«ilt  of  8eailoifiiAHi»  aJl#  the 
aariea  of  ductesa^  tftieaatfrai  #hich  thaae  chitegia  h«ii  |ifad#> 
aad.    The  ccAiaemiencaa  (said  J«iif8aato  Ma  aovereim)  «iaat  ht 
diasdtiafkcttml^  reoeMien,  and  mtofatiOR ;  ubleaa  the  aiiir  lihtaM 
eeiiae  to  sorera  according  to  his  own  Indgmctet  and  ekmie,  and 
Aftold  jiaid  hia  dnderaUiodvog  and  wul  to  Ihe  impKoit  diaaafkin 
of  a  party.    Sack  was  the  ameet  and  nature  of  the  ht^Um  ^ 
J«iiitt0,  which  caHtianed  to  be  ptMiahed  for  near  fiiilr  yean  $ 
and  tof  enanre  almost  un^recedetvted  cireulaticli  dmiagk'  the 
imion  of  the  prevalent  violence  oC  popular  licamtiatfaaafts,  wMII 
Objeetand  v^orotts  and  MHateAy  compodMon.    For  clearMSB,  ft^iMm, 
dimeter  and  fiwte   of  atyle»  select   plwAaealegj,  deileMM  wtmai^ 
^^^'Miant^   impreaaiveneaa  ef  Manner,  gWing  the   mitertdla  die 
^mn^  n)*^  pomted  eflfect»  these  predactiona  have  rarely  be<9i  «»- 
caeded,  and  not  dften  eqaailed,  by  pditieal  poMicatfenn  r  bM 
h^  wlio  ahall  look  hH)o  Janiua  for  a  cieae  chain  of  anteo^ 
denta  And  eonse^ents,  facta,  and  legitimate  infereneea^  Wtll 
be  dlsappoitfted,   by  seekkig  foY  what  the  anthor  tte<ter  in- 
tended to  bestow,  and  what  would  net  kwe  an^wet^A  kia 
puYpose.    Jtfnius  oouLi»  i^ason  cleariy  and  atron|;ly;  brit  he 
M  not  cetiitantly  v^^  cenetesively,  becavse  kis  al|6et  waa, 
not  io  enlighten^  aiiderstanding,  bat  fa  inflaAie  the  paaaintts* 
He  gratHbd  tke  peoi)le  by  repeating  to  them,  in  st^ttg  anil 
nervous  langaage,-  their  own  notrona  and  feefinsa :  ke  pleased 
them  not  b^  tlw  justness  ef  performance^  bat  by  dex^raaaly 
dinning  their  finvotHrite  tunes;    His  charges  a^^inst  the  dukes  w 
Grafton  and  Bedford  represent   those  neUemen  as  the  moat 
profikate  and  abttndeaed   men  thait  ever  kaid  disgraced  tiie 
British  senate  or  cibinet ;  but  wkat  impartial  ostimalor  of  |iolt- 
tical  chafaeiers  would  fom^  his  jndgmeift  from  accttsKtiona  that 
were  Substantiated  by  no  proof,  and  totallv  iafconaistoirt  witk 
prob]d>ility  I  The  rtlostrioas  MansfteM  he  descried  as  a  wfoat 
Corrupt  and  unjust  judge,  as  a  mean  time-serving  and  imprinci- 
pled  couHier,  and  as  a  jaoobite,  inimical  to  the  king  kml  go* 
v^rnment  which  he  professed  to  support    lYhat  wei^t  wonfd 
an  impartial  investigator  of  merit  allow  to  such  calumniona  «lle- 
gations,  not  only  unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  dispraviKi  by 
the  whole  teiior  and  cotorae  of  the  life  and  conduct  or  their  (ob- 
ject;   Aware,  that  in  the  misapprehension  of  party  aaM»  the 
slander  of  dignity  and  merit  was  one  road  to  popularity,  Junius 
Insulted  a  much  more  exalted  character,  and  compbted    his 
_  ♦ 

'  Junios's  Letter  to  the  king,  ]>ecend»er  19tb,  1709. 
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ctlmniBj  bf  chor^  )^hich  were  equally  false  and  seditions,, 
History,  alter  takiog  a  retrospective  view  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man demagcigueB»  will  scarcely  be  able  to  present  such  an  in* 
stance  of  invective,  ingenious  and  inflammatory ;  scurrility'^  ner^  ^^^: 
voQgand  elegant;  plausible  sophiatr?,  iinpressive  declamations 
peignani  and  aaicastic  malice^  as  in  \be  English  orator  of  the 
[ROM  Mask*  These  anonymous  effusions  were  not  pri^  only 
by  slich  critiGg  aa  cotn^sed  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  mobs*  but  by 
readet^  of  real  abilities  and  learning,  who^  hostile  to  govern;^ 
ment,  and  approving  the  spirit  which  they  breadied,  did  not  ri- 
^urooely.aenitintae  &e  argoaients ;  men  of  taste,  charmed  witli 
the  beaiitiee  of  the  cos»position,  overlooked  the  reasoning  and 
tendency ;  and  never  was  a  {Militical  work  more  universally  pe* 
nised  than  the  Letter^  of  Junius. 

Ministere,  aware  .of  the  prevailing  discontents,  endeavour^ 
to  precMre  addresses  which  mig^t  counteract  the  popular  spirit, 
bot  were  in  England  by  no  means  successful.  Esses,  Kent, 
Sarry,  and  Salop»  were  the  only  counties ;  the  universities  of 
(hfoid  and  Cambridge,  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Coventry,  and 
the  town  of  Liverpod,  the  only  corporations  of  note  tliat  ex* 
oressed  the  sentiments  desired  by  government  From  Scotland, 
oowever,  the  addresses  were  more  numerous  and  agreeable  to 
ministfy.^  Petitions,  on  the  contrary,  were  presented  from  Petitions, 
many  counties,  cities,  and  corporations,  and  these  were  of  two 
very  different  classes:  one  set,  though  explicit,  was  temperate; 
ami,  though  forcible,  decorous :  of  this  species,  the  best  written 
and  most  distinguished  were  from  BuckiUffhamshire  and  York* 
shire,  supposed  to  have  been  respectively  framed  by  Mr.  Burke 
and  air  Meoige  Seville*  These  confined  themselves  to  the  riehts 
of  election,  which  they  asserted  to  be  violated ;  and,  eiuer 
Indirectly  or  expressly,  prayed  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
llie  other  class,  though  nominally  petitions,  were  false  and  in- 
(leceAt  remonstrances ;  of  these,  the  most  noted  and  prominent 
were  from  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London.'  They  professed  Remon* 
to  review  the  whole  series  of  acts  during  his  present  majesty's  ?J|*^®*r 
reign.  According  to  their  accoi^it,  the  king  had  been  uniform^  Lon^.^ 
Ij  directed  by  profligate  counsellors,  who  had  infused  into  the 
royal  mind  sentim^ts  and  counsels  of  the  roost  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  his  sutyects ;  from 
those  peroiciofus  counsels,  according  to  their  assertion  and  enu- 
meraticHi,  had  proceeded  the  corruption  of  all  the  orders,  and 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  the 
reign  of  the  king  was  a  tissue  of  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  cruel 
jct8»  flowii^^  from  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicative  c;sr 
tatea:  after  this  statement,  they  proceeded  to  pra^,  that  be 
would  banish  from  his  royal  favour,  trust,  and  confadence^  bis 

« See  State  Papers,  17G9. 

*  See  in  the  SUte  Papers,  the  petition  of  the  Middlesex  electors,  Mav 
24th,  1769,  and  the  London  petition  of  June  SOth,  1769. 
Vol.  L  3.9 
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CHAP,  evil  and  pernicioug  cbanseHors.    Thou^  the  tenor  and  Ian* 
^'^-    guage  of  the  Middlesei  *enid  London  petitions  were  esaentially 


the  same,  the  latter  was  rendered  nmre  notorious,  bj  the  perse* 

1769.  yerance  of  unfounded  expostulation  with  which  its.  promoters 
obtruded  their  abusive  charges  upon  their  sovereigA^  ^flie 
as  many  of  the  allegations  were,  jet,  coming  from  the  most 
opulent*  body  in  the  kingdom,  they  had  very  great  influenee 
in  spreading  the  discontents,  and  the  dissatisfaction  had  ri- 
sen to  an  extraordinary  height  before  the  meeting  ol  the  le- 
gislature. 

1770.  Parliament  was  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January  1770;  asd, 
^^gof  Q^^Pi^py  to  popular  expectation,  his  majesty's  speech  did  not 
^Q^'       mention  the  public  discontents.     One  subject  of  which  die 

king  spoke,  though  really  of  very  ^reat  importance,  was  much 
ridiculed  by  the  speakers  tind  writers^  of  opposition.    An  in- 
fectious distemper  having  broken  out  among  the  cattle,  threat- 
ened one  of  the  chief  articles  of  provision.    The  king,  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy-council,  had  taken  every  step  which   he 
thought  likely  to  stop  the  contagion,  and  consulted  his  parlia- 
ment  on  farther  measures  to  be  adopted  concerning  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  importance.    He  expressed  his  regret,'  that 
his  endeavours  to  tranquillize  America  had  not  been  iitt«^ed 
with   the  desired  success;   and  that  combinations  had  been 
formed   to  destroy  the   commercial   connexion  between    our 
colonial  provinces  and  this  country.    He  had,  however,  receiv- 
ed the  strongest  assurances,  that  the  present  disturbances  in 
Europe  would  not  interrupt  the  quiet  of  Great  Britain.     The 
debate  upon  the  address  contained  a  very  wide  ranee  of  am* 
madversion,  and  great  acrimony  of  censure,  into  whi(%  the  op* 
position  in  both  houses  introduced  tiie  Middlesex  election,  the 
prevailing  discontents  in  Ensland,  and  the  commotions   in 
America,  and  urged  the  dtssomtion  of  parliament  and  a  total 
cliange  of  counsels.    Ministers,  admittin^^  that  discontents  exjsf- 
ed,  imputed  them   to  the  spirit  of  faction,  and   the  speeches, 
writings,  and  petitions,  which  had  been  thence  produced ;  they, 
however,  were  by  no  means  unanimous.    Lords  Camden  and 
Shelburne  withdrew  from  counsels  so  different  from  those  which 
they  and  their  admired  friend  lord  Chatham  would  have  sup- 
^  ported  or  approved.    Soota  after,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 

-«^«J»:  the  nation,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  28th  of  January,  r©- 
duke%f  ®'Sn^  Ws  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Camdeb 
Grafton.  •"^  Mr.  Dunning,  his  chief  supporters  In  their 'Prospective 
houses,  had  shown  themselves  inimical  to  the  measures  whicK 
had  been  recently  pursued :  besides,  the  duke  of  Grafton  pro- 
fessed himself  the  political  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Chatham  ; 
and  though,  during  the  illness  and  inaction  of  that  statesman, 
he  had  swerved  from  his  principles,  opinions,  and  maxims,  he 
stili  avowed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  character  and  senti*^ 

» See  ^mus't  Letter  to  the  duke  of  Grrfton,  Fcfbruaiy  14th^  17T0. 
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meDts.    Perfectl  J  recovered,  lord  Chatham  was  now  returned   CHAP. 
to  parliameiit,  and  with  his  wonted  vigottr  attacked  the  system     ^^^^' 
and  measures  of  administration.    The  opposition  of  all  his  ^i^'^^'>k^ 
ablest  friends»  Grafton  could  not  endure.    In  addition  to  these    ^^^- 
caiises,  we  may  find  another  probable  reason  for  the  dereliction 
of  his  post    Junius,  indefatigable  in  raking  tog;ether  calumni- 
SUB  anecdotes,  and  dexterous  m  bestowing  on  ttem  the  appear- 
ance of  truth,  had  made  the  private  as  trell  as  die  public  con* 
duct  of  this  nobleman  the  chief  butt  of  his  satire,  and  for  his 
actions  assigned  the  most  contemptible  and  unworthy  motives. 
He  must  be  either  grossly  stupid  or  stoically  magnanimous, 
either  less  or  greater  than  ordinary  men,  who,  thoueh  conscious 
of  innocence,  can  bear  with  indifference   poweruil  calumny 
that  produces  general  belief.    The  duke  of  Grafton,  regarding 
ills  character,  was  so  much  moved  by  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
that  they  certainly  co-operated  with  other  causes  ill  impelling 
him  to  resign. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Remon- 
Atrance  of 
ci^of 
London, 


Commencement  of  lord  North's  adimntfftration.^The  remonatrance  of  the 
city  of  London— Mid  reply  of  his  majesty — ^arediscuiMd  in  parliament. 
T-iiU  to  prevent  officers  of  the  revenue  froiii  voting  at  electiims — nega- 
tived.— ^Mr.  Grenvillc's  law  for  regulatinj^  contested  elections. — ^Lord 
North's  bill  for  repealing  all  duties  on  Amenca,  except  on  tea. — ^Tumaltat 
Boston — captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  interfere — ^tried  and  acquitted. 
—The  minister  wishing  conciliation,  overlooks  the  riot.-— Session  rises. 
—War  between  Rus^a  and  Turkey.— €atharine  is  favoured  by  England 
—sends  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean — ^lier  armies  overrun  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia — alarm  Prussia  and  Austria. — ^France— disputes  between  the 
king  and  parliamenta.— Dispute  between  Britain  and  Spain  about  Falk- 
land's island. — Spain,  the  aggressor,  refuses  to  make  adequate  satisftc- 
tion— trusts  to  the  co-operation  of  France— disappcnnted^ffera  con- 
cessions that  satisfy  the  British  court. — ^America  becomes  more  tranquil. 
— Discontents  still  continue  in  England.— London  addresses  the  king — 
dignified  answer  of  his  majesty — noted  reply  ofBeckford,  the  lovd-nuyor. 
—Meeting  of  parliament. — I^rd  Mansfield's  doetrinea  on  the  law  of  libel 
—are  controverted  by  lord  Camden— Camden  diaUenees  the  chief  jus- 
tice to  a  legal  disquisition  on  the  subject — ^lord  Mansfield  decUnea  the 
contest. — Prosecution  of  printers. — ^Misunderstanding  between  the  two 
housesv— Singular  confederacy  for  bribenr  in  the  borough  of  Shoreham. 
-^Opposition  censure  the  terms  of  satisfaction  admitted  from  Spain. — 
Suppliesw — Session  rises. 

LORD  NORTH,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and 
from  this  time  commenced  an  administration  which  forms  a  mo- 
mentous sera  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Middlesex  election  came  before  both  houses  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  produced  brilliant  and  forcible  eloquence,  but  ne< 
cessariiy  a  repetition  of  arguments  which  had  been  already  em- 
ployed. In  discussing  this  subject,  lord  Chatham  reviewed  the 
measures  of  government,  which  he  declared,  in  its  principles  and 
details,  to  be  weak,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous ;  and  unfolded 
his  own  reasons  for  opposing  a  ministry  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  himself.  Finding  (he  said)  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  chalked  out  not  observed,  and  his  opinion  totally  over-ru led. 
he  had  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and  at  length  entirely 
resigned. — His  several  motions,  however,  were  negatived  by  the 
influence  of  ministry. 

The  reception  of  the  London  petition  underwent  very  se- 
vere animadversions.  The  king  not  having  paid  to  that  pro- 
duction the  favourable  attention  which  its  authors  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  expect,  they  chose  to  deliver  another  paper  to  the 
king,  entitled,  the  humble  address,  remonstrance  and  petitiaa  oi 
th^  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and   livery  of  the  city  of  London . 
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In  this  humble  application  to  their  sovereign,  these  citizens  on-  CHAP; 
dertook  to  declare  what  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wherein  J^ 
it  had  bten  violated ;  and  to  prophesj  that  its  violation  would  ^ 
produce  more  ruinous  consequences,  than  the  shin-money  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  dispensing  power  of  James  IL  Ine  citizens 
next  declared  the  parliament  a  iton-enfito,  an  illegal  meeting, 
whose  acts  were  not  binding,  and  there/ore  could  require  no 
obedience.  They  drew  a  parallel  between  the  administrations 
of  George  III.  and  James  II.;  difierine  indeed  in  means,  but 
concurring  (they  affirmed)  in  principles  and  system.  The 
constitution,  now  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  had  been  established  by  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  by  the  virtue  of  present  patriots  it  should  be 
preserved.  The  concludine  paragraph  of  this  essay  I  shall 
ooote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  terms  in  which  this  corporation 
dictated  to  their  monarch,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  pe- 
riod of  history,  *<  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  majesty's 
"  ministers,  in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving 
**  the  noble  constitution  of  parliaments,  are  notorious,  as  well  as 
"  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
*'  realm  ;  and  since  your  majesty,  both  in  honour  and  justice, 
*<  is  obliged  inviolably  to  preserve  them^  according  to  the  oath 
"  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  your  coronation ;  we, 
^  your  majesty's  remonstrBntSf  assure  ourselves,  that  your  ma* 
**  jesty  will  restore  the  constitutional  government  and  quiet  of 
''your  people,  by  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  removing 
'*  those  evil  ministers  forever  from  your  councils.*  The  an- 
swer was  a  striking  example  of  temperate,  but  dignified  and 
forcible  reproof;  it  was  couched  in  the  following  terms: 
*<  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen  and  reply 
''to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects;  but  it  gives  me  great  pf  bis  ma* 
"  concern  to  find,  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far  J^^^* 
"  misled,  as  to  offlsr  me  an  address  and  remonstrance,  the 
''  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful  to 
'<  me,  injurious  to  my  parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the 
**  principles  of  the  constitution.  I  have  made  the  law  of  the 
**  land  tne  role  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  ray  chief  glory  to 
**  reign  over  a  free  neople.  With  this  view,  I  have  always 
"  been  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed 
'<  in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  a{>pearance  of  invading  any  of 
'*  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other 
**  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a  conduct,  that  1 
**  can  either*  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects 
*  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my  family  were 
''  cidled  to  defend :  and  while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I 
"*  s^hall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  1  shall  con- 
'*  tinue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my 
"  people." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  remonstrance  was  discussed  by  are  diBciis- 
the  house.    The  city  member?,  supported  by  the  rest  of  thes«dinpar- 
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CMAP.   oppoaltion,  defended  it :  its  framers  gloried  in  the  prodaetioaw 
^^*      Others,  less  violent,  eladed  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  questioD, 
'^<^'^^^^^^  and  reasoned  on  the  general  right  of  petitioning  his  najestj, 
1770.     gji^i  ^Q  propriety  of  i^dressing  nira  at  the  present  time.    Tne 
support^*8  of  ministers  confined  themselves  to  this  specific  re- 
monstrance, which  thej  contended,  and  proved,  to  be  insulting, 
injurious,  and  dangerous ;  particularly  dwelling  on  that  part  of 
it  which  presumed  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, as  tending  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  representatives, 
and  to  annul  every  act   which   had  passed  since  the  general 
election.    Both  houses  addressed  his  majesty,  thanking  him 
for  his  answer  to  the  remonstrance.     Several  motions  were 
made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliament, 
but    these  were   negatived.    Lord   Chatham    was   extremely 
active  in  anti-ministerial  propositions ;  and  the  admirer  of  the 
highest  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  times  must  regret,  that 
the  heat  of  party  contention  should  so  far  have  transported 
this  illustrious  senator,  as  to  have  induced  him  to  countenance 
and  support  the  very  irreverent  remonstrance  of  the  city  of 
London. 
BiUfordis-     An  attempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
q^lifying  by  proposing  a  bill  ta  disqualify  certain  officers  of  the  revenue 
U^*reve-  ^"^^"^  voting  for  members  of  parliament;  and  a  motion  to  this 
nue  from   ^^'^^^  ^'^8  made  on  the  1 1th  ol  February.   The  supporters  of  the 
voting  at    proposition  observed,   that  the   chief  officers  of  the  revenue 
election^  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  that  there  were 
the  same  reasons  for  incapacitating  inferior  officers  from  being 
electors.    Both  classes  of  servants  must  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  departments  of  the  revenue  were  be- 
come so  numerous,  as  to  render  that  influence  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  a  free  representation.    Ministers  replied^  that 
the  motion  presumed  in  its  objects  a  dependence  and  corruption 
which  was  not  proved ;  on  this  presumption,  it  proposed  to 
place  holders  of  those  emplo3rments  in  a  worse  situation  thaa 
their  fellow  countrymen ;  and  thus  to  deprive  many  individuals 
is  nega-     of  the  rights  of  British  subjects :  the  motion  was  rejected.      On 
tived.        the  28th,  a  proposition  was  made  for  inspecting  the  accounts  of 
the  civil  list  during  the  year  1769.    Hie  nation  (it  was  ux^ged) 
had  a  right  to  examine  hew  its  late  grants  had  been  employed*; 
if  the  money  had  been  properly  used,  no  inconvenience  could 
accrue  to  ministers  from  the  inspection ;  if  improperly  applied, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  make  the  discovery.     It  was 
answered,  that  the  civil  list  being  entirely  the  reii^nue  of  the 
crown,  the  ci*own  had  a  right  to  expend  it  at  will ;  if  an  appli- 
cation had  been  made  for  an  additional  grant,  the  expenditure 
of  the  first  ought  to  be  investigated  to  ascertain  its  necesaity  y 
but  that  not  being  ihe  case»  there  were  no  reasons  to  require  or 
to  justify  an  examination :  on  these  grounds  the  motion    wa«^ 
^  negj^tived.  . 
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On  the  Tth  of  March,  Mr.  George  txrenville  proposed  a  bill    CHAP, 
for  regulating  contested  elections.    These  were  formeHj  tried       '^' 
by  a  select  committee ;  by  degrees  the  committees  were  so  en-  ^i^^'^^'^i' 
Ui^ed,  as  to  become  open  to  every  member:  so  great  a  num-     l'^^* 
ber  of  judges,  not  bound  by  oath,  decided  very  often  according  y-fi^^^bJi^ 
to  party  connexion,  or  some  other  partiality,  instead  of  justice ;  for  ^g^. 
and  many  iMtances  occurred  of  unfair  nominations.    To  reme*  latingoon- 
dy  this  evil.  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  a  plan  analogous  to  a  trial  tested 
by  juiy.    Before  a  contest  could  be  tried,  the  house  must  con-  elections, 
sist  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  members ;  the  names  of  all  pre- 
sent were  to  be  put  into  boxes,  and  to  be  drawn  out  till  tney 
amounted  to  forty-nine:  the  two  litigants  were  alternately  to 
strike  off  one  of  these,  till  they  were  reduced  to  thirteen ;  these, 
with  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn  a  select  committee,  em- 
powered to  examine  records,  papers,  and  witnesses,  and  to  de« 
termtne  finally,    ^fhe  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  since  well  js  passed 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Grenville  act,  and  is  considered  as*"^*^* 
having  made  a  very  beneficial  change  in  the  fairness  of  de- 
cisions. 

American  affairs  began  in  March  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Lord  ^ 
parliament,  and  first  offered   to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  North's 
judging  of  lord  North's  ministerial  talents.    The  British  mer-  J^"  ^'j^g 
chants  who  traded  to  America,  had  sustained  immense  losses  ^\\  duties 
by  the  rejection  of  their  goods ;  and,  apprehending  ruin  if  the  on  Ameri- 
associations  should  continue,  presented  petitions  to  parliament,  *^  except 
statii^  their  sufferings,  and  praying  its  intervention.    On  the^"*^** 
5th  oTMarch,  lord  ^rth  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part 
of  the  act  of  1767,  which  laid  a  duty  on  paper,  painted  colours, 
and  glass,  but  continuing  the  part  of  the  same  law  which  ex- 
acted a  doty  from  tea.    The  minister  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
bringing  in  the  bill,  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  im- 
posts had  produced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and  dissatis- 
faction  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at  home. 
He  strongly  expressed  his  disappruSation  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, but  censured  it  as  an  unproductive  impost,  not  as  an  im- 
politic clium  ;  the  articles  taxed  (he  said)  being  chiefly  British 
manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged  instead  of  beine 
barthened  with  assessments.    The  duty  on  tea  was  continued, 
for  maintaining  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.    An  im- 
post of  thi-ee-pence  in  the  pound  could  never  be  opposed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Britain. 
Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article  payable  in  England,  and  amount- 
ing to  nearly  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  ex- 
portation to  America ;  so  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
saved  nine-pence  in  the  pound.    The  minister  here  discovered 
that  be  had  not  investigated  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people ;  Sir  a  cursory  attention  to  the  declarations 
and  acts  of  the  Americans  must  have  demonstrated ,  that  their  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim ;  and  experience 
ixtight  have  convinced  him,  that  no  temporizing  expedients,  no 
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CHAP,    half  measures  wouM  be  dfectual.    DiffereDt  as  tbe  proimed 
_^     opinions  of  the  Roekingfaam  admintstration  aod  of  lord  North 
^"^^"^'"^^^  were,  their  policy  sprang  from  similar  indecision.    Wishing  to 
^^^'     please  both  parties,  they  left  the  chief  .matter  in  dispnte  unde- 
termined, and  of  coarse  a  subject  of  tutnre  contention.    'Hie 
members  of  opposition  did  not  fail  to  see  and  to  predict  the  in* 
eflkacjr  of  the  minister's  plan ;  they  repeated  the  argnments 
on  the  injustice  and  inexpe^iiency  of  tating  America,  and  the 
evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  atten^it  s  the  minister's  propo* 
utions,  however,  were  carried  by  a  great  majority.    This  act 
may  be  considered  as  an  omen  of  lord  North's  administratioB ; 
at  least,  so  far  as  a  display  of  character  justifies  predictions  re- 
spectin^  future  conduct  and  its  result.    Discerning  men  snw 
meritorious  intentions  and  ready  ingenuity,  without  Sie  aeeom- 
pahiament  of  that  enlarged  political  wisdom^  firmness,  and  de- 
cision ■  of  mind,  which  only  when  united  can  constitute  a  bene- 
ficial statesman. 
•Fuinult  at     xhe  very  day  on  which   the  resolutions  were  passed  that 
Boston.     ]^|^  North  intended  for   satisfying  the  colonies,  a  qnarrel 
arose  at  Boston   between  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  par- 
ty of  soldiers.    While  the  troops  sent  to  Boston  in  1768t  re* 
raained  id  that  town,  the  people  had  been  awed  into  quietness; 
but  in  the  end  of  1769,  a  great  part  of  them  having  been  oider- 
ed  to  other  quarters,  those  who  remained  were  treated  with 
the  most  provoking  insolence;  they  were  lampooned  and  abus- 
ed in  the  newspapers ;  ridiculed  and  reviled,  if  met  singly  or  in 
small  bodies  in  the  streets ;  and  disturbed  and  interrupted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.    In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March, 
a  dispute  happened  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the 
town,  and  as  many  soldiers,  near  the  barracks  ;^  vinile^t  lan- 
guage produced  blows;  the  soldiers  proved  victorious,  and 
pursued  their  adversaries  through  the  streets.    The  bells  were 
rung  to  alarm  the  populace ;  a  mob  assembled  round  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  threatened  the  sentinel's  life  that  was  posted 
Captain     there ;  captain  Preston,  the  officer  on  guard,  sent  a  party  to 
^^^h*^     protect  not  only  the  soldier,  but  the  custom-house,  and  soon  af« 
«oldiers     ^^^  proceeded  thither  himself.    The  mob,  becoming  very  vio- 
interfere.  ^^nt,  attacked  the  soldiers  with  stones  and  clubs ;  the  captain, 
as  long  as  it  was  possible,  kept  his  men  from  firing ;  nnt  at 
length,  their  lives  being  in  danger,  they  were  obliged  to  use 
their  arms  in  their  own  defence :  four  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  and  some  others  wounded:   the  tumult  bewne  much 
more  general,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  asseu^led.    The 
governor'  having  called  together  the  council,  they  advised  the 


'  See  Stcdman,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

*  Mr.  Hutchinson  bad  been  lately  appointed  to  tiiat  office.  The  Amen 
cans  had  petitioned  for  the  removal  or  sir  Francis  Bernard ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman having^  retomed  to  England  to  defend  himself,  vindiGafeed  his  coq- 
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i-emoval  of  the  irooM*  which  was  accordingly  ordered.    Cap-   CHAP. 
Urn  Preston  svrrenaered  himself  for  trial,  aod  the  soldiers  uo-      ^* 
der  his  coBunand  were  taken  into  custody.   Every  unfair  means  ^^^'^^'^^ 
that  ooald  bo  used  were  employed  to  inflame  the  people  against    ^^^' 
the  defendants,  and  to  prejud^  the  cause.    In  the  newspa* 
pers»  and  various  other  publications,  the  troops  were  represent- 
ed as  ^i^ty  of  deliberate  morder  ;  dead  bodies  were  carried  in 
procession  thra^  the  town,  and  held  out  as  the  victims  of 
military  ezeeution.    Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice,  the 
trials  were  put  off  for  several    months,  so  that  the  ferment 
subnded  ;  cuptain  Preston  was  honourably  acquitted  ;  as  were  Are  tried 
all   the  soldiers,  except  two,   who  were  convicted  of  man-"»dtc. 
slaughter.  ^  '^^'^^' 

The  account  of  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  before  the  Minister, 
rising  of  parliament,  and  it  was  expected  that  ministry  would  wiahingr 
have  immediately  proposed  taking  it  into  consideration.    They,  concilia- 
however,  purposely  waved  the  discussion,  entertaining  great  {J^'Jjg^^JJJ* 
hopes  of  tfie  conciliatory  effect  of  the  recent  repeal ;  and,  as  ^ot. 
the  disturbances  had  taken  place  when  that  was  not  known  in 
America,  they  trusted  that  the  account  of  the  new  resolutions 
would  chan^  their  sentiments,  and  produce  dispositions  to  or- 
der, tranquillity,  and  harmony.    They  thouglit  it  therefore  pru- 
dent to  abstain  from  investigations  which  might  again  inflame  the  S^ou 
cdonists ;  and  the  session  closed  toward  the  end  of  May.  "^^'k 

A  war  was  now  raginjg  on  the  continent,  in  which  Britain,  ^J^^^J^ 
without  actually  interfering,  warmly  favoured  one  of  the  par-^-j^^^^ 
ties.    For  several  years  it  had  been  part  of  the  British  policy  to  Turkey. 
renew  and  increase  that  intercourse  with  Russia,  which,  from 

Sitical,  but  still  more  from  commercial  motives,  former  kings 
[  cultivated,  but  which  had  been  diminished  in  the  last  war 
by  the  alliance  of  the  czarina  with  our  enemies.  Turkey  had 
been  for  successive  ages  on  amicable  terms  with  France,  and  to 
French  ports  flowed  the  greater  part  of  her  beneficial  com- 
merce. The  British  government  and  nati^i  earnestly  desired  Catharine 
the  success  of  Catharine,  our  friend  and  My,  against  Turkey,  i^fj^our- 
the  friend  and  ally  of  our  rival,  and  were  strooglj^  interested  in  ^^^  ^^" 
the  events  of  the  war.  These  at  this  time  diversified  public  at- 
tention, and  prevented  it  from  brooding  solely  on  internal  con- 
tests and  colonial  disturbances.  The  war  which  had  been  de- 
clared between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  carried  on  with  great 
fury  by  both  parties ;  but  by  no  means  with  equal  ability  and 
skill.  Cathajrine  employed  the  winter  of  1768  and  1769  in  in- 
cfeasing  her  armies,  and  making  pecuniary  provisions  for  sup- 
porting the  war;  she  also  established  a  new  council  for  military 
and  political  affairs,  over  which  she  presided  herself.  The 
Russian  troops,  hardy  and  courageous,  had  the  advantage  of 

ioet  to  the  sstiafic^n  and  approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Disdaining,  how* 
e?er,  to  resame  bis  authority  among  people  who  bad  solicited  his  annihila- 
•<i«n,  Ue  resigned  Uia  employment. 
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CBAiP.   great  aod  rectnt  ezpeHciise,  in  die  wars  mik  Freilcriekt  and  Ike 
J^     contest  with  the  Poles.    The  Turks  were  ttiflck  inferi^  to  Ike 
*«''"^'^^^  Russians  in  ntlttarv  clis<»pliDet  and  for  the  last  thirty  yeare  had 
^^^*    net  iMeii  en^ged  in  any  war.    They  had  i»ver,  like  the  po«r<* 
ere  of  diristian  Earope,  introdoeed  sp  much  of  science  into  their 
tactics^  as.  daring  peaoe,  to  improve  themselves  in  the  military 
art ;  the  force  mm  aoodness  of  their  armies  depended  solely  on 
actual  exercise,  and  experience  in  the  field  Mcame  tor^  by 
long  cessation  of  efbrt    They  had  formed  their  empire  hy  the 
swoid,  and  had  awed  the  con<|oered  for  Several  centnnes  by 
keeping  it  perpetually  drawn*    Fear  only  of  the  courage  ana 
wariike  force  that  they  saw  incessantly  displayed,  had  kqit  the 
Greek  christians  in  a  subiection,  which,  from  religious^  morsl» 
and  politiGal  principles,  Med  them  with  indigmdaon  and  aUior- 
rence.    lliey  had  from  religion  a  very  warm  Attachmeitt  to 
Bttssia,  and  since  she  had  arrived  at  f^reat  pow^,  considering 
her  as  the  natural  patron  of  the  Greek  faith,  they  were  evidenlly 
disposed  to  seek  her  protection,  whenev^  an  attempt  fer  dieir 
relief  could  be  made.    8eein|^  their  oppressors,  once  so  terrible, 
now  enervated  by  lonff  inaction,  they  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  emancipation.    Informed  of  the  state  of  Turkey,  and  of  the 
sentiments  of  her  Grecian  brethren,  the  lofty  genius  of  Gathar 
rine  conceived,  and  her  bold  spirit  executed,  a  project  which 
astonished  all  Europe.    This  was«  to  send  from  the  recesses  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet  which  should  excite  and 
support  insurrections  of  the  Ih-eek  christians,  intercut  the  in- 
tercourse between  Constantinople  and  its  granaries  m  Egffit 
and  other  parte  of  the  empire^  command  the  Archipelago  aad 
Levant,  and  8|>read  alarm  through  the  vast  dominions  of  tibe 
sultan.    Her  mind,  capacious  and  comprdiensive  as  well  as  in- 
ventive, had  carried  iti  views  to  the  whole  of  her  intereeta. 
She  earnestly  cultivated  the  friendship  of  England*  and  thereby 
was  powerfully  assisted  in  her  naval  schemes,  fa^  having  the 
advantage  of  our  ports  both  in  this  island  and  Gibraltar*  and 
also  of  able  Mcen  and  skilful  pilots.    By  land  she  made  such 
a  disposition  of  her  forces,  as  was  best  calculated  fer  speedttr 
rendering  the  enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war ;  and  though 
distant,  profiting  from  the  coK^ieration  of  h^  fleet,  and  diverts 
ing  the  force  of  her  antaflonist.    The  campaign  was  opened  as 
early  as  the  climate  would  permit :  the  Turkish  Tartars,  ae- 
customed  to  brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  winter,  made  an  ib- 
Gurtton  into  the  Russian  Ukraine,  plundered  and  desolated  the 
country,  before  the  Russian  troops  took  the  field :  and,  thei^;;h 
afterwards  obliged  to  retire,  secured  their  booty.    In  Apral» 
prince  Gallitun,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russians,  posto^ 
himself  on  the  Niester,  to  oppose  the  main  army  of  the  Turks. 
who  were  marchiiq^  into  Moldavia,  while  general  Romanisc^^Nr 
was  placed  on  the  Nraper,  to  watch  the  Turkish  Tartars.    B«^ 
fhrethe  arrival  of  the  Turks.  Gallitzin  attempted  to  seize  Chock- 
zim;  but,  being  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  it  held  o^t* 
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€fi  flie  atrivat  of  tin  Turkish  army  iMdered  it  pnideot  U  dt«>   CBAP. 
tist    TheTisiar,  awftreoftheaaperiordiBciplineof  theeftemjf     ^^ 
wwely  -sroided  a  general  engegementi  and  h>raiefd  the  ftiis«  ^^"*^*^ 
iSaDs  bgr  narcliet  and  tkiimi&eB.    The  Jaaizaries»  ahundantlT    ^^^ 
bnrve  tat  amraed  to  fiitigae,  Imiaed  for  a  general  tattle,  in  whick 
thejr  aaeiaed  thenselves  of  a  vietorj  ttat  womld  pat  an  end  to 
ttair  WkNirt^  and  suffer  them  to  reakam  to  the  luxuries  of  tta 
cafdlal.*    Ssfeeenuig  die  cautious  policy  of  their  comaiaadeiB 
cowardice,  ttay  transmitted  Intea^erate  complaints  to  die  dt* 
ipao.    The  court,  weak  as  wicked,  and  ignorant  as  despotie, 
witkoat  inqutrf  pot  the  vixier  to  death,  and  appointed  Alt  Pa- 
eka,  a  amn  of  fierce  kratal  covn^,  his  socceasor.    This  noBH>- 
Mition  jMiwed  very  fairourable  to  the  iUissiaos.    Ali  Pacha  gave 
OalMten  battle,  and  was  defeated  with  very  mat  loss ;  he  soon 
Yfitar  togke  kirn  again,  when  the  Rasskms  detained  a  decieime 
vietsiy;  and  vedaced  Ike  fortress  of  Chocknm ;  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  campaign,  th^  overran  Moldavia  and  Waltechia.  Her  ar- 


Th^  Kasmans  fkn  summer  kad  various  engagements  witk  tta  vaesoyet- 

Falidi  coBfedetates,  but  none  decisive,  as  Aey  were  obliged  by  ^"^ 

ttaTmrkish  war  to  employ  so  many  troops  elsewhere.  Waltahiii 

Itwas  not  tHI  the  bi^antng  of  tta  year  irro,  that  tta  Ros- 
siafei  feet;  under  count  OrlofT,  sailed  tor  the  Mediterranean : 
after  tavine  been  shattered  in  the  NoHk  seas,  the  armament 
alomed  at  Fortsmouth  to  refit ;  and  departing,  arrived  at  Port 
MaliiBi.  After  andeif^oing  a  second  reparation,  th^  sailed 
from  Minorca  about  the  end  of  February,  reached  Cape  Meta- 
pmB»<  took  Mtaitra,*  ravaged  tta  coasts,  proceeded  to  Aida  Mi* 
nor,  kamt  the  Turkish  fieet  in  tta  harbour  of  Skio,*  and,  cot- 
tia;^  off  tta  commnnieatkm  between  European  Turkey  and  tta 
moot  fertile  provinces  in  ottar  qnarters,  distressed  Constantino- 
ple. Tta  ilusiian  armies  continued  uninterruptedly  successful; 
tUmaanzow,  irfter  repeated  victories,  one  of  which  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  tta  Pmth  and  tta  Danuta,  was  glorious  and  decisive, 
osttqnered  all  Turkey  tayond  ttat  river  except  Bessarabia. 
Hcro^  tawever,  ooant  Panin  beneged  and  took  the  famotfs  town 
of  Bender  bj  storm,  and  redocM  the  whole  province.  Thus 
alt  tta  Tarkioh  dominions  from  Pbland  to  the  Danuta  south- 
mawi»and  fimn  Hungary  to'tta  Enxine,  eastward,  were  now  in 
tta  fKMsession  of  Rcrasia.  The  neightauring  powers  regarded 
tkese  successes  of  Catharine  with  jealousy  and  apprehension. 
Tta  house  of  Austria  was  much  alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  so  atam 
amhitiotts  and  enterprising  a  power  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  ^^^V^ 
i  Froderick,  kilimatriy  as  he  was  connected  with  Russia,  did  ^  ^^ 
i  rgoice  at  her  great  accession  of  territory.  Two  interviews 
k  place  diis  year  between  tta  Prussian  king  and  tta  emperor; 
at  which  loseph  declared  ttat  neither  Maria  Ttasesa  nor  him* 
self  woaU  suffbr  Cattarine  to  retaia  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Fsaderick,  tboach  he  did  not  differ  in  sentiment  from  tta  em- 
peror OB  this  sidfact,  was  desirous  of  restoring  peace  between 

•  AaciefiOy  TenSHi9.  *  9psxta.  '^  ChliDs. 
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CHAP,  tile  eoilrto  of  Petersburgh  a^d  CoostantiBqile,  by  fudi  metiis 
_^^     as  would  preserve  his  amity  and  alliance  with  Rswia«  which  It 
^^^'*'*^^  w«B  Me  iikteraft  to  maiiitain.    Frederick  had,  at  the  begimiing 
1779.    of  their  duputea,  strongly  dissuaded  the  Turks  froai  going  to 
war  with  Russia;  and  the  disasters  that  proceeded  frooi  not 
Mlewinshta  advice,  gave  him  great  credit  with  the  Ottaaui 
Pbrte.    He  dexterously  suggest^,  without  any  direct  pmposi- 
tion,  that  they  should  apply  for  his  mediation ;  which  mcBsnre 
they  very  readily  adopteu,  and  when  requested  to  interfere,  he 
advised  them  also  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Vienna.    Though  «% 
of  themselves  disposea  to  solicit  the  house  of  Austiia  to  te  tbdr 
umpire,  yet,  from  their  great  deference  to  theopinion  of  Frede- 
rick, they  agreed.    A  negotiation  commenced ;  but,  bmm  the 
jarring  interests  and  viewa  of  both  the  principals  and  mediaitorB, 
It  met  with  various  obstacles,  and  did  not  at  thttt  time  pradnee  a 
France :    peace.    France,  accustomed  to  take  ao  active  a  share  in  the 
^putes    disputes  of  otlier  European  powers,  was  now  occupied  in  dis- 
the^nr    9^^^  between  tiie  king  and  the  parliamentStimportaatia  tliem- 
andparDa-^^^^>  but  Still  more  momentous  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  winch 
xnenu        they  exhibited.     She  was  farther  diatreaaed  by  a  scaffcky  of 
provisions ;  and  her  commercial  intereats  were  greatly  H^ored 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  her  East  India  company*    On  the  iMi 
of  May,  the  nuptials   were  solemniced  between  the  dauphin, 
grandson  of  the  king,  and  the  princess  Marie  Antoinette,  dauah- 
ter  of  the  empress-queen,  which  many  years  after  had  so  fetu  a 
dissolution. 
Dispute        In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  dispute  arose  between  Britain 
between  unj  Spain,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  war:  the  ground 
^i^dSDain  ®^  ^^  contest  was,  Falkland's  ishuids,  in  the  South  Seas. 
about        Captain  Davis,  who  in  1598,  had  been  sent  to  accompany  cap- 
FftlkJand's  tain  Thomas  Cavendish  in  his  last  voyage,  whick  proved  so 
ishnds.      fatal,*  having  either  parted  with  his  commodore,  or  deserted 
him  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  was  driven  br  storms 
towards  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where  he  discoveras  the  land 
now  called  Falkland's  islan<» ;  but  being  in  the  gfeatest  dialyeag, 
he  left  them  without  observation  and  without  giving  them  a  name. 
Two  years  after,  sir  Richard  Hawkina  being  in  the  same  seas, 

»;ain  saw  the  islands,  and  in  honour  of  his  que«i  called  them 
awkins'  Maiden  Land.  In  1598,  Sebald  de  West,  a  Dutch  na- 
vigator, came  to  the  same  islands*  and  supposini'^iimself  the  first 
discoverer,  called  them,  from  his  own  name,  Sebald's  Islands. 
England  heard  nothing  more  of  them  for  near  a  century,  s»tbat 
even  <heir  eiistence  was  called  in  question.  In  the  reign  of 
king  William,  however,  Strong,  an  BmelMi  mariner,  found  theni 
out,  and  ^ve  them  the  name  of  Faftland's  istands*'  Some 
other  navigi|tors  touched  at  them  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
yet  they  were  still  reckoned  of  no  importanoe;  from  lord  An- 
son's voyage,  however,  it  %vas  concluded  that  it  would  be  very 

« See  GaveiKiish't  Voyages,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

» His  Journal  was  never  printed,  but  is  in  manuacriptin  the  British  muaeuis 
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lieii«fctid:iD  4lii8  bUkni  t»  have  ai  fmiidly  port  ftlld  plaes  •f  rd*  WAF* 
fresbmeiit  ratich  nearer  .Gqpe  Homtbao  the  Brazik.^  In  1748,  j^ 
in  caneequence  of  the  Tepreae&tatioii  made  in  Anson's  .voyace,  V^^^Ni 
some  aio^  were  sent  to  enmine  Falkland's  islands^  and  make  ^'^' 
farther  diseoreries  in  the  Sonth  Seas.  Mr.  Wail,  the  SjfMinash 
aahassador*  having  been  informed  of  this  expedttLan,  mamtain*- 
ed  the  ri|^  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclaaive  domtnionof  the 
Sooth  S^»  and  remonstrated  against  the  destination  of  these 
ships  (  knt  the  British  ministry  declared,  that  the  eumtnation 
of  the  Adkland's  islands  should  be  their.sole  obyeet  StsNlar 
ronmistrances  having  been  made  to  oar  ambassador  at  .the  court 
of  Spain,  the  same  intentions  were  avowed.  Falkland's  islands 
were  no  more  thought  of  till  after  tile  peace  of  1765 ;,  when, 
as  has  been  alreadj  mentioned,  eommodm^  Byron  took  po»- 
sesaieB  i^  ttem  in  the  name  of  king  George,  and  represented 
them  as  a  much  more  valuable  acquisitioii  ^an  had  been  be- 
fore conceived.  In  1766,  the  king  of  Spam  sent  some  troops 
from  Bnenos  Ayrea  to  the  port  which  had  been  ooconied  by 
the  FiKoeh,  and  established  a  settlement  there  to  which  lie  gave 
&e  aaoM  «r  Solidade  Carlier :  in  the  same  year,  captain  Mac- 
bride  arrived  at  P^rt  Egmont,  situated  on  a  different  island, 
where  he  establisbed  a  garrison.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
either  of  these  settlements  knew  of  the  other  befo;^  the  year 
I769|  in  the  November  of  which  year,  captain  Hunt,  of  the 
Taofeir  frbate,  cruising  off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
schooner  mm  Solidade ;  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  from 
the  coast,  as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  governor  of  the 
Spanish  settlement  professed  to  suppose  that  the  Bnslish  com- 
mnader  was  th«e  only  bv  accident ;  but  said,  that  be  had  no 
right  to  send  a  comnmnd  to  Spaniards  in  the  king  of  Spmn^ 
own  domiaions.  C^am  Hunt  asserted  the  claim  of  the  £n- 
glisk-frofla  diseovery  and  occupaney.  Reciprocal  warnings  to 
quit  the  idaoda  were  frequently  repeated  during  the  months 
of  fieeember  and  January,  when  captain  Hunt  dqiarted  for 
Bng^nd.  The  governor  of  Baeftos  Ayres  now  sent  an  arma- 
aMttl  of  five  frigates  to  Port  Emont ;  but  captain  Farmer  of 
the  Bwift  frigate,  and  captain  Maltby  of  the  Favourite,  pre- 
pasod  to  defend  the  garrison,  and  waited  the  Spanish  commo- 
divw  to  quit  that  hiutour;  adding,  he  m^ht  be  convinced  that 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  navy  were  fully  com- 
yeteot  to  exaet  satislaction  for  any  insult  that  should  be  offered 
thena  by  Sfisin,  or  any  other  power.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
landed  their  troops  under  cover  .of  cannon,  and  invested' the 
ganiomi*'  The  British  commanders  having  thus  ascertained 
the  cofluimcement  of  hostilities  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being 

■  Tlus'ideft  was  not  new  to  £ng;land  though  never  successfully  executed. 
Do  4w  Kign  of  Charles  n.  sir  John  Narborough  attempted  to  establish  a 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia ;  but,  though  eagerly  and  liberally 
supported  by  the  kmg,  he  found  the  design  totally  impracticable. 
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CHtf .    from  the  isferiont^  of  fiirce  totally  onequftl  to  MMce,  Ufered 
J^     torms  of  eapitttUtioa;  b^  which  it  was  adpnlated,  that  the  Bn- 
^■'^'^'^^gUah  ahattid  within  aapecified  time  e^raeuate  Port  fipnont.    Da- 
1770.     parting  from  that  iaiaiid  the  Bogltah  eaptaina  arrired  in  Bac- 
lasd  in  October.    Infbrmad  of  this  proceeding,  the  Britbh  in- 
-niatrj  applied  to  prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  from  Madrid  of  the  trans* 
action;  bat  that  BaiscareUi,  the  Spanish  governor  had  aeted 
wttfaoiit  any  special  oiMiers  from  his  king.    Beinjj^  asked,  how- 
ever, if  he  would,  in  the  name  of  his  nmster,  disavow  Bncca^ 
relli'a  violence,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  answer,  withont  or- 
iers  from  his  courts    The  British   ^vernment  now  directed 
Mr.  Harris,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  demand  the  reatltU'' 
tion   of  Falkland's  islands,  with  a  disavowal   of  BttGGarelli^l 
hostilities,  and  in  the  mean  time  vigorously  prepared  a  naval 
Spain,  the  ahnament.    The  answer  of  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  nfinister,  to 
*lSp^^»  the  first  application  of  Britain,  was  cold,  ambignotts,  and  un- 
•Quil^  no  narticolar  orders  (he  said)  had  been  sent  to 

tSfoetioD:  ^^  governor  to  drive  the  English  from  therr  settlement;  but 
'  Buccareili  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  general  in|vnctions  of 
his  sovereign,  that  governors  in  America  should  resist  encroacb* 
ments  on  £e  Spanish  dominions,  and  therefore  had  merely  done 
his  duty.    The  court  of  Spain  soon  after  offered  b^  mutual 
cisncession  to  accommodate  their  differences ;  if  Britain  would 
disavow  the  warning  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  cnplun  Hunt, 
Soain  would  in  like  manner  disavow  the  violence  or  Bvoeareili. 
This  pv<^r  was  indignantly  refiised  by  the  court  of  London; 
for  though  captain  Hunt  had  given  warning,  he  had  ofl^red  no 
violence;  but  the  Spaniards  had  committed  a  hostile  aggres- 
sion ;  an  actual  injury  had  been  done  to  BrilaiD»  and  must  be 
Trusts  to  repeired.    The  Spanish  court  persisted  In  the  proposal  of  ra- 
the CO-      oiproeal  disavowals :  but  the  English  ministers  adhered  to  their 
operation  first  demand,  continued  their  preparations,  and  at  the  close  <tf 
of  France;  ^  j^^^  n^^  Harris,  the  ambassador,  was  directed  to  withdraw 
from  Spain.    The  court  of  Madrid  now  assuming  a  very  differ- 
ent tone,  showed  itself  disposed  to  conciliatidn  at  the  expense  o€ 
eoitcession.  Spain  was  at  this  time  chiefly  governed  by  the  coort 
of  Versailles ;  and  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  desirous  of  eimg- 
ing  both  kingdoms  in  a  war  with  England,  in  which  he  hopeothe 
distracted  state  of  the  internal  and  colonial  affiiirs  of  Britain 
might  render  the  house  of  Bouibon  successful,  and  oompeBsate 
the  disasters  of  the  fonner  war ;  and  that  he  bimaelf,  not  having 
to  contend  against  the  councils  of  a  Pitt,  might  acquire  tviam* 
phant  glory.   Bat  the  duke  de  Choiseul  having  in  the  recent  dis- 
putes  shown  himself  iHendly  to  the  popular  pttty,  and  havtng 
tost  the  countenance  of  the  king  and  his  mistress,  was  judged  no 
longer  fit  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was  dismissed  from  all  hia 
offices.    His  suctessor  adopted  a  pacific  policy,  and  this  f^  the 
principal  cause  that  effected  the  change  m  the  Spanish' propasi- 
tian8. 
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Uq  Ae  £dd  ^r  Ja&ttuy^  1771»  prince.  Miuitraio  ddif«n^  &   CHAP. 
decUmtion  ef  the  king  of  Spain,  disavowiog  the  violent  en-     J^ 
terpriflt  of  BuGcarelli,  and  promisiog  ta  restore  Port  Egmont  ^i^*'^^'^ 
and  this  fort*  with  all  the  artillerj  .aod  stores,  accordiDj^  to  the    ^^9* 
iflveator^  taken  before  the  evaoualion.    The  declaration  ^d-^|||^^^ 
ded:   tw  ei^gaj^ement   to  restore  Port  Esoiont  cannot,  norp^^ 
ooght»  iR  anj  wise^  to  affect  the  i|nestiou  of  the  prior  risht  of  olfen  con- 
sovereignty   of    the    Malonine,  otherwise   called    Falkland's  cessions^ 
islaode^    i«ord   Rochford,    who   had    lately   succeeded   lord  which  m. 
WejMMith  as  eecretary  of  state  for  the  southern  departiiietit,^y.^« 
was  iiistructed  by  his  majestj  to. answer,  that  as  the  court  of^^^ 
Spain  ^avowed  the  expedition*  and  bound  itself  to  resUttttion» 
the  king  weald  look  upon  that  declaration^  and  the  full  perfor- 
ouuioe  of  the  engagements,  as  a  satisCsction  for  the  ii\jurj, 

Aaieriea  was  somewhat  more  trlnoiiil  during  the  present,  Americi 
than  in  the  several  preceding  years.    The  want  of  indulgences,  becomes 
to  which  they  had  lotig  been  habituated,  was  severely  felt,i  "^^.^  ^""i- 
and  the  inhabitaiits  became  weary  of  their  combinations.    As  ^^^ ' 
soon  as  they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
noxio«o  Act  was  repealed,  they  resolved  to  confine  their  as* 
gociatiott  to  die  prohibition  of  tea.    The  most  violent  maU 
coolei&t9»  indeed,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  to  the  as-> 
secmtioii,  on  the  extensive  principle  which  had  been  first  adopt- 
ed, bot  they  could  net  prevail.     The  trade  of  this  country  with 
Ameiiea  began  again  to  flourish  i  and  subsequent  to  captain 
Preatan's  treatment,  there  was  no  material  disturbance  even  in 
MasBiiehttaetts  during  that  year* 

Tike  lyeeontents  at  home  were  still,  however,  very  prevalent,  Diflcon- 

espeeiallj  wherever  the  influence  or  example  of  the  London  ^f''^  ^^- 

dtizena  ceold  ofienite.    The   corporation   persevered  in    re*^^"!^*^ 

monstrating  to  his  mi^ty ;  and  on  the.  SSd  of  May  they  Lofdoo 

presented  an  address  still  more  indecent  and  disrespectful  than  addresses 

that  which  they  had  delivered  before*    Common  sense  must  the  king: 

suppose,  that  my  intended  to  provoke  and  insfilt  their  sove- 

rei«^  lA  making  an  application  which  contained  such  strong 

ana  deviotta  reasons  for  rejection  and  reprehension ;   an  ap- 

plicatien  te  which  the  king  could  grant  no  favourable  answer, 

consiacently  with  regard  to  the  hMeer  of  his  orown»  and  the 

rights  of  his  parliament.*    On  the  address  bein^  presented,  his  dignified 

maiesly  answered,  **  i  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  pub-^n*verof 

*«  He,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatis*  ^f^^^^' 

**  faction   at  the  iate  address.    My   sentiments  continue  the     ^  ' 

"  saHMS }  and  I  slmuld  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  father 

''  ot  my  people,  if  I  could  suflhr  myself  to  makle  such  an  use  of 

**  my  premgative,  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 

'*  intereat,  and  daaverous  to  the  constitutiofw  of  the  kingdom." 

To  tfans  anowery  Beckford,  the  lord-mayor,  reqaesled  leave  to  re*-  Noted  re- 
ply of 

.Stedo««.ToLi.p.7.  ^^ 

-  See  address  to  the  city,  of  London,  Msy  23d,  177^.  msyor. 
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CIUF.  plyia  rei}«est,  iriiich.  though  unusuid  and  ¥i4t^  unfcttt^ 
'^*      aentedt  his    majesty   granted.    Having  deprecated   die  dis- 
^■^^^^^^W  pleasure  which  his  majesty  had  expressed  agaioat  the  London 
1770.     remonstrance*   he  .  concluoed  io  terms  perhaps  the  moat  ex*       j 
f  raordinarj  diat  had  ever  been  used  bj  a  Bntiah,  suUect  to  a 
British  king :  **  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  obseine,  tnat  who- 
'<  ever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  faUe . 
'<  insinuations  and  snggestions,  to  alienate  your  msyesty's  af- 
*'  fections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and.  frqm  w  city 
V  of  Iiondon  in  particular^  and  to  withdraw  youi  con&dcj^e  in 
"  and  regard  for  your  people,  is  an  esemy  to  i^our  majesfy's 
«  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  pence,  end  a  be* 
**  trayer  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was  established  at  ths 
«  glorious  and  necessary  revolution/*    To  this  expostulation  the 
speaker  appeared  to  expect  no  answer,  and  none  was  given; 
and  his  majesty  afterwwls  intimated  his  desire*  that  such  an 
irregular  procedure  should  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Beckford   was  endued  with  amiable   and   respectable 
qualities,  though  by  circumstances  and  situatioa  led  to  so  very 
reprehensible  a  conduct  Possessed  of  immense  wealth  ;  placed 
in  a  society  wherein  opulence  was  deemed  a  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence ;  receiving  from  his  associates  obsequious  devotion,  as 
having  arrived  at  tlie  pinnacle  of  that  emmence  which  they 
themselves  were  respectively  seeking  he  did  not.  allow  their 
just  weight  to  talents,  rank,  and  high  office.     liberal  in  hU 
donations,  splendid  in  his  entertainments,  magnificent  in  his 
displays  of  riches,  promoting  the  wishes  and  designs  of  the 
city  of  London,  he  acquired  popularity  even   to   adoration. 
Accustomed  to  such  authority  over  the  class  of  men  with 
whom  he  was  most  conversant  himself,  he  expected  the  same 
control  over  others.    Highly  valuing  the  city  of  London  on 
account  of  its  aggre^te  wealth,  its  estimation  of  liimself,  and 
adoption  of  his  sentiments  and  views,  he  fiincied  that  the  in- 
timation of  its  opinions  by   him  should  have  irresistible  au- 
tliority.    Enraged  at   finding  reproachful  and    imperious  re- 
monstrances to  the  first  personage  in  the  state  disregarded,  he 
had  proceeded  to  still  more  flagrant  and  arrcgant  irreverence. 
Beckford's  conduct,  by  some  charged  with  republican  licen- 
tiousness, appears  much  more  pn£ably  to  have  arisen  from 
the  pride  of  wealth  seeking  to  overbear  rank,  and  dignity,  and 
irritated  to  rudeness  and  insolence  because  it  was  repressed  in 
its  attempt    The  flame  which  he  had  been  ao  inatrtuneutal  in 
spreading   raged  after  his  death  ;^   very  violent  resolutions 
were  passed  in  the  common  councit;  another  remonstrance  to 
his  nuLJesty  was  framed,  and,  being  of  a  similar  tenor,  de- 
servedly experienced  a  similar  reception*    Petitions  and  re- 
monstrances flowed  from  various  parts ;  but,  though  some  of 
them  were  by  no  means  decorous,  yet  none  of  them  rose  to  the 

>  He  died  June  21st,  1770. 
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aiMici^  of  (he  London  addresses.    While  popolar  dMconteht   CRAP, 
was  manstrionslj  kept  alive,  the  mtntsterial  partj  acquireil  ad-       '^- 
ditioiial  streng^  in  parliaTnent.    Mr.  George  Orenvilie  died  in  ^••'"^'''^ 
Norember;  and,  as  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  head»    ^^- 
had  no  longer  the  same  bond  of  connexion,  many  of  its  members 
j  oined  the  admmistration. 

On  the  ISth  of  November,  parliament  met;  and  the  princi- Meeting 

El  internal  subjects  which  i^mployed  its  attention,  were  the  U-^^  P"®^ 
rty  of  the  press,  and  thif  rights  of  jnHes.    Publications  ari-"** 
stns  ftom  the  Middlesex  election,  and  censuring  the  conduct  of 
paniament  and  administration,  had  been  repeatedly  the  subject 
of  jndicial  animadversion.    Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  charge  to  the  ^vA 
jury  on  the  criminal  trial  of  Woodfalt  for  publishing  Junius's  ?52?* j 
letter  to  the  kii^  had  promulgated  the  following  doctrine:  « In  Sui«*oJf* 
"  casee  of  libels,  jaries  are  to  judge  of  the  facts  and  tendency  tbe  kw  of 
*  om^,  but  not  of  the  iKrrcirrioN;  and  the  troth  of  the  alle- libel  i 
'Igations  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  suilt"    Lords 
Chatham  and  Camden  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Messrs.  Glynn 
and  Dunning  in  the  house  of  commons,  took  the  lead  in  repro- 
bating this  doctrine  as  inimical  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
joriea,  contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  injurious  to 
the  dearest  liberties  of  the  people.    Lord  Mansfield  endea- 
voured to  defend  and  justify  his  conduct :  his  directions  to  ju- 
ries (he  affirmed)  were  not  new ;  he  had  proceeded  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  most  approved  judges  of  former  times, 
and  uniformly  adopted   the   same  mode  himself  without  any 
^^uestioo  or  censure.    Lord  Camden  denied  that  such  a  prac-  are  con* 
tice  was  sanctioned  by  authority,  or  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?°j®!j**^ 

^'nries  were  ctrcuihscnbed  within  stricter  limits  in  the  case  <^f  caiwleii. 
ibels,  than  in  any  -other  subject  of  jurisdiction.    An  inquiry 
into  die  conduct  of  lord  Mansfield  waa  proposed,  together  with 
an  examination  of  the  legal  rights  of  juries,  and  motions  were 
made  for  this  investigation  in  both  houses,  but  were  negatived. 
Lord  Mansfield  left  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the  house,  con- 
taining the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  his 
doctrines.    Lord  Camden,  on  tfie  other  hand,  pledged  himself  Camden^ 
to  prove  from  law  and  precedent,  ^at  this  doctrine,  though  ^■^^J!©' 
approved   by  the  judges,  was  not  conformable  to  the  law  of  j^^^^ 
England :  he  proposed  queries  on  the  tenets  of  the  paper,  audi  legal 
desired  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  discussing  this  question  ;  disqulsi- 
bot  lord  Mansfield,  thus  challenged  to  a  contest  of  legal  dis-^^.<>°^ 
quisittOB,  either  doubtful  of  victory,  or  deeming  the  combat  im-  •"*y®^' 
prudent,  declined  the  invitation.    The  puUic  was  left  with  an  Loid 
impression,  that  lord  Camden's  doctrine,  certainly  more  eon-  Mansfield 
sistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  feline* 
geneial  r^hts  of  juries  to  scrutinize  intention  as  well  as  to^^|^°^ 
leant  mere  fact,  was  ytrtually  admitted  to  be  also  conformable 
to  law  and  preced«it    If  lord  Mansfield  could  have  proved  the 
alleg^  exceptions  in  the  case  of  libels,  it  was  conceived  that 
he  would  have  adduced  his  proofa»  in  order  to  prevent  fatare 
Vol.  L  41 
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CHAP,   animad version,  as  well  as  to  justiFy  his  past  ifirisdiction.'   Men 
^?-      of  ability  and  knowledge,  who,  wiAout  considering  cither  pre- 
^'^"^^'^^^  cedented  opimiins  or  practice,  merely  argued  from  reason  and 
l^ro.     conscience,  could  not  discover  why  intrntion  should  not  be  ta- 
ken into  the  juridical  account  in  estimating  defamatory  guilt» 
when  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute  guilt  of  every  other 
species. 

Defamation  was.  Indeed,  never  more  licentious,  than  at  the 
present  time,  on  political  subjects.    One  very  common  expedi- 
'entof  party  calumny  was,  misrepresentation  of  parliamentary 
speeches  in  newspapers,  so  as  ta  render  them  either  absurd  or 
prosecu-    odious.    Two  printers,*  alleged  to  be  most  culpable  in  these 
^'Tt^M^^  injurious  mistatements,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
**'  "  *       but  paid  no  attention  to  the  intimation.    The  seijeant  at  arms 
was  ordered  to  take  them  into  custody :  they  were  not  to  be 
found.  ^  Six  other  printers  were  commanded  to  appear  before 
tiie  house  on  similar  charges ;  five  of  them  obeying,  were  re^ 
prtmanded  and  dismissed,  but  the  sixth*  still  disregarding  the 
notice,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.    The  three  pria> 
ters,  being  severally  apprehended  in  the  city,  were  carried  re- 
spectively before  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver, 
and  Crosby  the   iord->mayor;  who  not  only  discharged  the 
printers,  but  required  the  officers  who  Had  executed  the  war- 
rants to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions,  to  stand  trial 
for  assault  and  false  imprisonment    Informed  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  house  was  nlled  with  indiniation,  and  the  lord- 
mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  in   his  place.    The  magistrate 
justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  office  com- 
pelling him  to   preserve  inviolate  the  franchises  of  the  city ; 
one  of  which  was,  tiiat  by  the  charters  no  citizen  could  have 
law  process  served  against  him,  but  by  the  city  officers.     It 
was  asserted  by  the  commons,  that  the  exemption  of  the  city 
could  not  be  pleads  against  the  privileges  of  the  hojase.     This 
doctrine,  invalidating  chartered  rights,  and  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  being  supported  neidier 
by  precedent  nor  argument,  was  strongly  controverted  in  the 
house,  but  was  admitted  by  very  great  majorities.    The   house 
directed  the  records  respecting  their  messenger  to  be  expunsed; 
and  all  proceedings  to  be  stopped.     With  this  o^der,  by  which 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  proposed  to  suspend'  tiie  ia«r  of 
the  land,  the  magistrate  refused  to  comply;  and  Crosby  and 
Oliver  were  committed  to  confinement,  for. what  the  commons 
styled   contumacy;    The  city  of  London,  by.  its  proceedings 
ever  aince  the  Middlesex  election,  was  extremely  offensive  to 
ministry  and  its  supporters  in  parliament;  and  the  hoase  of 
commons  in  this  instance  was  evidently  actuated  by  resentment, 
rather  than  guided  by  magnanimous  and  sound  policy.     Many« 

>  1  homson,  of  the  Gazette ;  and  Wbeble,  of  the  Bfiddksex  Journal. 
*  MiUer,  of  tlia  London  Evening  Pott. 
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who  had  moftt  severely  censured  the  remonstrances  of  thexitjr,  CHAP. 
bhuned  this  procedure  against  its  principal  magistrates,  as  a  ^^' 
violent,  impoiittc,  and  iil^;al  attack  upon  persons,  whose  con-  ^^'T^ 
dact,  however  deserving  of  reprehension,  did  not  render  such  '  ^'^^' 
animadversion  either  wise  or  just/  Indeed,  ministers  them- 
selves appeared  to  have  thought  that  thejv  had  carried  their 
violence  too  far.  Tbej  summoned  Mr.  Wilkes  to  repair  to  the 
house ;  but  he  refused  to  attend  in  an j  other  character  than  as 
member  for  Middlesex.  They  issued  orders  for  his  appear- 
ance at  thei)ar  on  the  8th  of  April;  but,  aware  that  he  would 
not  attend,  thej  some  days  before  adjourned  the  house  to  the 
9th.  Thia  palpable  evasion  impressed  the  ppblic  with  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  commons  were  now  either  sensible  that  they  had 
done  what  was  wrong,  or  were  afraid  to  do  what  they  conceiv- 
ed to  be  right-  Tlie  city  of  London  actively  supported  its  nui- 
gistrate^ft  during  these  transactions,  and  insisted  that  the  whole 
charge  of  their  |»*osecution  and  defence  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  corporation.  Their  confinement  could  only  contitiue  till 
parliament  was  prorogued*  and  at  the  end  of  tne  session  they 
were  libentted.  This  imprisonment  of  the  magistrates  fanned 
the  popalar  flame,  injured  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  so- 
vernment,  and  greatly  diminished  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
their  representatives.'  So  pernicious  is  it  for  either  lawgivers  or 
judges  to  deliberate  or  decide  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sion or  prejudice.^ 

A  select  committee,  appointed  agreeably  to  Mr.  Grenville's  Singular 
late  bill  for  determining  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of  ^"f^dera- 
Sliorebam  in  Sussex,  brought  to  light  about  this  time  a  remarka-^^^y'^""" 
bie  scene  of  corruption.    The  returning  officer  had  declared  a  the  bo- 
candidate  supported  by  only  thirty-seven  voters  duly  elected,  in  rough  oP 
{w-eference  to   another  who   had   eighty-seven    in    his   favourl  Shoreharo. 
When  examined  by  the  committee  on  what  appeared  to  be  so 
flagrant  a  partiality,  he  in  his  exculpatory  evidence  established 
the  following  facts.    The  majority  of  freemen  of  the  corpora- 
tion had  formed  themselves  into  a  society  which  they  called  the 
christian  dub,  professedly  to  promote  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses; and  several  acts  were  occasionally  performed  to  accre- 
dit their  profeseion.    But   the  real  object  of  the  combination 
was,  to  sell  the  borqugh  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  distribute  the 
money  among  the  pious  confederates.     Paying  to  religion  that 
homage  which  conscience  often  exacts  from  men  violating  its 
most  sacred  duties,  they  bound  tliemselves  by  solemn  paths  to 
fidelity  in  their  associated  villany;  and   added  legal  instru- 
ments, in  bonds  with  large  penalties^  to  secure  their  adherents 
to  this  illegal  engagement    These  professed  reli^^ionists  then, 
without  scrapie,  took  the  oath  a<::ainst  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  returning;  oflicer  had  himself  belonged  to  the  club,  but,  be- 
ing   disgusted  with    their  conduct,  had  quitted  their  party. 

'  See  in  SaUust,  Ciesar's  speech  on  the  puiushmient  of  the  conspirators. 
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CilAP.   Awara  or  their  {Nrinciples  and  eatabhdied  practice,  he  bj  vigi« 
"^'       lance  ascertained,  and  waa  able  to  prove,  that  a  sum  of  moaej 


'  had  been  distributed  among  eightj*one  of  the  majortty,  whose 
^^^^*    votea,  tiierefore,  in  his  return  he  had  not  estimated.    The  officer 
waa  eenaured  for  his  aaaunption  of  illegal  power ;  bat,  the  facta  . 
being  proved,  a  law  was  made, incapacitating  the  eighty-one  free- 
men from  voting  at  elections. 
1771.        0f  external  politics,  the  only  important  aitfcject  of  diacus- 
sioa  this  year  was,  the  satisfaction  oSered  bj  Spain  concern- 
ing Falkland's  islands,  and  accepted   by  this  coontry.  ^  Ac- 
Oppo«-     cordina;   to  opposition,  the    proffer   of    Spain,    accompanied 
tion  cen-   ^itK  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  the  sui^ect  in  disp«te»  was 
terms  1^.  ^^^^  ^  satisfaction  for  past  injury,  nor  a  security  against 
mitted    '  future.    We  had  been  obliged   to  prepare  armaments,  whidi 
from         cost  us  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  was  strictly  just,  that 
Spain.       Spain  should  indemnify  us  for  an  expenditure  which  orimiated 
in  her  aggressioD,and  increased  to  its  present  amount  by  ner  re- 
luctance.   The  convention  had  procured  no  recompense  tar  this 
enormous  expense ;  but  even  as  a.restitution.  Port  Egmont,  and 
not  all  Falkland's  islands  had  been  ceded ;  whereas  our  rig^t 
to  the  whole  was  as  clear  as  to  that  part    Although  the  court 
of  Madrid  had  disavowed  the  act  of  hostility  as  proceeding 
from  particular  instruction,  yet  she  had  justified  it  as  iaaplied 
in  lier  general  directions  to  American  governors.    Ministers 
ought  to  have  demanded  the  disavowal  of  this  general  order, 
and  of  the  exorbitant  and  absurd  claim  to  exclusive  domi- 
nion in  the  South  Sea,  on  which  it  was  founded.    By  the  law  of 
nations,  and  even  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  we  were  entitled  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  Buccarelli :  we  ou^t  also  to  have 
exacted  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Mandla  ransom :  in 
short,  the  agreement,  neither  complete  nor  decisive,  contained 
the  seeds  of  future  hostility.    Ministers  replied,  that  the  claim 
to  Falkland's  islands  had  never  been  allowed  by  Spain.     Our 
people  had  really  given  the  first  insult,  by  warning  the  Span- 
iards to  depart  from  an  island  which  they  considered  as  their 
own.    Spam  had  given  up  the  British  settlement  and  property 
which  her  officers  had  seized  ;  and  what  more  could  be  expect- 
ed from  the  most  successful  war  ?  Indemnification  for  expense, 
was  a  redress  which,  in  modem  treaties  of  peace,  it  was  very 
unusual  for  a  victor  to  demand.    We  had  supported  and  satis- 
fied the  honour  of  England ;  and  our  dignity  being  secure^  onr 
interest  required  tliat  we  should  live  upon  the  most  aiaicable 
terms  with  a  country  with  which  we  had  the  closest  cotamer- 
cial  ties.    War  with  Spain  would  soon  have  joined  France  in 
the  same  cause,  more  closely  have  cemented  the  alliance  be- 
-  tween  these   powers,  anc^  involved   us  in  hostilities  with    the 
whole  house  of  Bourbon.    They  accused  opptisition,  of  a  desire 
to  embroil  this  country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  in  hopes  that  some 
disaster  might  ensue»  %vhich  would  expose  administration  to  tbe 
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pdMic  resentoMiity  and  drive  them  from  office.^    A  great  m»-   CHAP, 
jority  of  both  hooses,  after  yerr  violent  debates,  declared  their      ^^- 


apprbtuitioa  of  the  convention  with  Spaint 

nie  discussion  of  this  subject  iociaentally  caused  a  disame-  ^'^^' 
ment  between  the  two  houses,  which  lasted  through  the  wnole 
session*  Before  the  adjustment  waa  completed,  the  duke  of 
Manchester  made  a  motion  for  an  address  to  expedite  our  pie* 
parations,  recommending  at  the  same  time  certain  dispositioos 
of  oor  forces,  liintsters  thinking  these  disca&sions  not  ptrudent 
before  strangers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the  hoose, 
{MToposed  that  the  house  should  be  cleared.  There  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  several  members  from  the  other  howe  attending 
vnth  a  b3l,  and  these  were  included  in  the  order  for  departure. 
The  commons  considering  this  procedure  as  deroeatory  from 
their  dignity,  gave  a  similar  order  for  exclusion*  wi&out  the  ex- 
ceptioo  of  peers.  'Ilie  mtsunderatanding,  for  the  three  last 
months  of  the  session*  prevented  all  intercourse  between  the 
houses,  except  in  mere  matters  of  business ;  and,  to  the  great 
disafnointment  and  displeasure  of  the  public,  excluded  all  others 
from  both. 

The  supplies,  which  were  granted  this  session  under  the  ap-  Supplies, 
prehentton  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  libotd.  The  ways  and 
means  were,  a  loan  of  1 ,800,0001.  on  exchequer  bill^ ;  an  increase 
of  land  tax  to  four  shilliogs;  a  lottery';  the  surplusage  of  the 
sinking  fund;  a  small  tonnage  upon  shipping ;  with  Mditional 
duties  on  tobacco,  teas,  spirit,  wines*  and  other  foreign  goods. 
These  taxes,  chiefly  affecting  luxuries^  met  with  little  oppositMU 
or  animadversion*  Indeed,  this  budget  manifested  merely  com- 
mon official  experience,  and  neither  proved  the  minister  to  pos* 
sess^  nor  to  want,  financial  talents,  rarliament  being  prorogued 
on  the  8th  of  May,  closed  a  session  more  remarkable  for  the  con* 
tentious  violence  of  its  debates,  and  the  passionate  heat  of  its 
propositions,  than  for  the  wisdom  of  its  ddiberations,  or  the  im- 
poEtance  (tf  its  decrees. 

■  This  cbarj^,  though  advanced  in  parliament,  was  much  moire  explicitly 
detailed  in  ministerial  writings,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
psmpUet  upon  Fldkiand's  islaiids. 
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1771. 
State  of 
the  colo- 
nies. 


Effects 
of  Lord 
North's 
concilia- 
tory at- 
tempts. 


The  diver- 
sity of sen- 
timent be- 


Stateof  the  colonies. — Effects  of  lord  North's  conciliatory  attempt.— Stri- 
king diversity  of  sentiment  and  spirit  between  New-England  and  other 
oolonie»— is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  inxiiitter8.^Ditconteilts  in  Eng- 
land begin  to  subside. — Meeting  of  parliament.->-Petition  for  exemption 
from  suDscribing  the  thirty-nine  articles.— Opposed  by  one  clan  on 
grounds  of  theological  principle — by  another  on  political  expeOiency. — 
Petition  of  the  dissenters. — ^Houghton's  biU  for  tne  relief  oi  tfie  dissen- 
ters is  passed  the  bouse  of  commons^  but  thrown  out  by  the  lords.— Cle- 
rical nullum  tempus  bill  is  rejected.- Law  for  restricting  the  marria||^  of 
the  royal  fomily. — Arguments  against  it— for  it^passea. — East  India  idT- 
fairs. — Supplies. — Session  rises.— Death  of  the  princess  dowi^r  of 
Wales. — Operations  between  Russia  and  Turkey. — Scheme  of  Frederidc 
and  Catharine  for  partitioning  Poland— offer  Austria  a  ^are — she  ob- 

1'ects  to  the  ine<)uahty  of  the  division— her  scnipks  are  van^uiriied  by  a 
irger  distribution.^Dismemberment  of  Poland.^Revolution  in  Swe- 
den.— State  of  Denmark. — ^Incapacity  of  the  king.— Character  and  con- 
duct of  the  queen. — Artifices  of  the  queen-dowager. — Struensee. — Ac- 
cusation and  arrest  of  Matilda. — Remonstrances  of  the  court  of  London. 
—His  Britannic  majesty  demands  and  rescues  his  sufFeiing  sister— end 
affords  her  an  asylum  in  his  German  dominions. 

THE  act  of  1770,  did  not  fullj  satisfy  the  wishes  of   the 
American  people;  id  moat  of  the  colotiies,  however,  its  influ- 
ence was  so  ^reat,  that  doriug   1771  tranquillity  prevailed. 
There  were,  indeed,  in  all  the  provinces,  demagogues,   who 
strenuousl  V  endeavoured  to  convince  their  <;puntrymen  tliat  the 
repeal  had  been  extorted  by  resistance,  and  not  conceded  by 
justice;    and  that  therefore  thej  ought  to  persist  in  opposing 
Dritidh  government,  until  every  disagreeable  law  should  be  re- 
scinded.   But  t)ie  middle  and  southern  colonies,  now  not  actu- 
ally feeling  anv  grievance  in  the  operation  of  the  duty,  were  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  abstract  claims,  and  a  general  calm  succeeded 
to  the  late  ferment.    New-England,  however,  and  especially 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  far  from  being  equally  quiet    The  es- 
tablishment of  a  board  of  customs,  necessary  for  thejeffeciual 
execution  of  the  navigation  act,  and  the  activity  of  the  navy 
officers  in  preventing  contraband  practices  at  the  banning;  ol* 
their  opposition,  had  not  been  an  ostensible  subject  of  duaatis- 
faction  ;  but  they  now  expressed  their  sentiments  openly  against 
customs.   In  an  address  to  the  governor  on  the  5th  of  July  iT7\, 
they  declared  customs  to  be  a  tribute  extorted  from  those  who 
had  a  riglit  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  tlieir  property ;  and    tlie 
principle  now  assumed,  was  a  disavowal  of  U)e  supremacy  of 
Britain,  which  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  colonies  had 
been  acknowledged  in  America.  The  other  provinces  had  obiect- 
c(l  to  taxes,  as  an  unconstitutional  innovation;  they  asserted  the 
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claims  of  British  sufegecis,  and  as  British  'subjects'  required  re-   CHAP. 
d^ss.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  spoke  and  acted  as  mem-  ^  ^^  ^ 
biers  of  independent  conununities ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  ^i^^^'*^^ 
conduct  manifested  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  _^^^* 
as  soon  as  a  iavourable  opportunity  should  offer.    The  conces- ^^^'^ 
sions  which  tranquillized  their  southern  brethreo,  only  served  land  and 
to  render  those  turbulent  republicans  more  insolent  and.  violent  the  other 
Ever  since  the  removal  of  the  troops,  they  had  insulted,  attack-  provinces, 
ed,  and  abused  the  custom-house  officers,  and  other  servants  of 
the  crown ;  and  demonstrated  that  nothing  would  restrain  them 
from  injustice  and  tumult,  but  an  armed  force.    Had  the  Bri-isnot9uf. 
tish  ministry  accurately  studied   the  diversity  of  provincial  ^^^^^^^ 
character,  and  employed  able,  popular,  and  eloquent  men,  to  ^/^^f, 
court -and  conciliate  the  southern  and  middle  colonies,  counter-  ^j^^ 
act  the  arts  of  the  northern  emissaries,  and  detach  the  vota- 
ries of  monarchr  from  the  abettors  of  republicanism,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  thejr  might  have  prevented  the  revolt 
from  tieing  general ;  and,  if  they  had  effected  tha^  great  pur- 
pose, they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  compelling,  by 
vigour  and  decision,  the  democratical  agitators  of  Massachusetts 
to  perform  the  duties  of  British  subjects :  but  no  such  experi- 
ment was  tried.    Lord  Korth  appears  to  have  formed  no  com- 
prehensive plan  for. the  government  of  America;  but  to  have 
satisfied  himself  with  devising  temporary  expedients  for  remov- 
ii^  particular  dbcontents,  as  they  showed  tnemselves  in  overt 
acts  of  sedition  and  violence,  without  investigating  principles 
and  causes,  or  framing  any  general  system  either  of  conciliation 
or  coercion. 

In  England,  hostility  to  government  became  less  violent.  The  dis- 
The  city  of  London,  indeed,  persevered  in  imperious  expostu-  contents 
lation  %iith  the  sovereign ;  while  the  kin^  had  tne  magnanimous  J^^u^'  • 
patience  to  answer  insolent  rudeness  with  mild  politeness,  and  {^snb^^ 
gave  a  very  temperate  though  decisive  denial,  including  a  poig- 
nant censure  lor  so  frequent  a  repetition  of  such  an  absura  ad- 
dress.   The  diac«ntenta  of  the  metropolis,  however,  were  divert- 
ed tiy  a  schism  between  Wilkes  and  some  of  his  late  supporters ; 
especially  Mr.  Home,  afterwards  so  noted  as  a  politician;  and 
eminent  as  a  philologist.    These  private  disputes  long  occupied 
the  adverse  champions,  and  filled  the  press :  though  their  causes 
and  details  be 'of  no  historical^ importance,  yet  their  existence 
requites. to  be  mentioned,  since  they  tended  to  the  diminution 
of  tiiose  inflammatory  proceedings  which  so  long  had  disturbed 
the  public  neace*    In  other  parts  the  dissatisfaction  became 
more  languid  in  its  efforts ;  its  outra^ous  violence  seemed  to  be 
passed ;  and  though  in.  some  places  it  manifested  a  gloomy  sui- 
lenness,  yet,  on  the  iriiole,  a  aawning  prospect  opeu^  of  return-    . 
iog  tram^oilltty. 

The  situation  of  affairs  abroad  contained  no  grounds  of 
apprehension  respecting  the  peace  of  Great  Britain :  Spain 
had  falfilled  her  engagements  by  restoring  Port  Egmont ;  and 
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France  C6btid«tag  the  scene  of  iiiterjial  ditittifatnclf,  Mikb  f«0 
heightened  bj  the  profiq^te  end  ecUous  chftractenof  the-mfce 
d'AgutUoii  (new  &vearite  aod  prtner  mtnister,)  appeared  t»  fafe 
without  tmf  intention  of-  anooyinf  hear  netsMNmrs,  Beatem 
Europe  was  occupied  eitfier  as  actxireiiv  koakHe' scenes,  «r  very 
vifplant  and  iBteresting^spectatoni.  The  jear  1771  was-  there^ 
fore  favourable  te  internet  and  eoi«nial  tpiiet,'and  threaitened  no 
interroption  from  abrond.  Mimfrters.  acquired  fireah  eooeaaiem 
from  the  party  of  Mr.  OrenviUe ;  besidea,  aiendiers  of  oth«r  cOn- 
nexiims  were  now  tked  of  opwisiog  atr  adninietratien  that  ap- 
peared to  them,  firmly  establiened. 

On  the  d£d  of  Janonry  virrs,  partiament  aseemUed;  and 
the  first  day's  debate  ahow^  much  Vt^s  of  asperity  and  acri- 
mony»  than  the  prelusive  cfterts  fo  the  contentions  of  the 
former  sessions.  The  baamesa  of  importanse;  which  esirBest 
in  the  session  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  -was  a 
motion  of  ministers  for  voting  twenty-five  thouaaad  seamen 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The.  Frendi,  it  was  said» 
had  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  India,  it  was  therefore  necessary  for 
Enaland  to  send  thither  a  still -more  powerful  force ;  the  Span- 
iards had  also  a  considerat^e  armament  in  the  West  Indies,  ft 
was  requisite  for  this  country  to  overmatch  them  in  that  quar- 
ter {  and  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Rusaians  rendered 
it  proper  to  employ  a  stronger  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  than 
was  wanted  in  the  time  of  peace.  Opposition  contended,  that 
the  force  was  greater  than  the  exig^icy  of  the  (gantry  demand- 
ed.; but  they  suffered  the  motion  to  be  carried  without  any  dt- 
vision. 

*   Bear4y  iii  tliis  session  came  before  parliament^  for  the  first 
time,  a  subject  which  has  since  been  very  frequently  agitated, 
and  has  prmluced  a  vast  variety  of  iiterary  and  petitical  dis- 
cussion.    On  the  6th  of  .February,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  lower  house,  from  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  certain  members  of  die  learned  pro^si^ons  of  law 
and  physic,  and  others,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  subicribing  die  thirty-nine  articles.    Men  had  an  inhe- 
rent right,  they  said,  held  from  €tod  only,  and  subj^t  to  no 
human  authority,  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  inteipie- 
tation  of  scripture.    This  natural  right,  they  afiirmed,  wan  re- 
ci^nized  by  the  original  prii^ples  of  reformation.     Such  a 
privily,  belonging  to  them  as  men  and  protestants,  was  vio- 
lated by  the  imposition  of  subscriptions  to  certain  articles  of 
faith,  that  did  not  flow  from  Christ  and  his  iqposties,  but  were 
^rawn  up  by  human  beings  as  fallible  as  themselves.    These 
sabscriptions  were  farther  represented  as  a  great  hindraiKre  to 
the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  by  discouraging  iAit  study  of  the 
r^al  sense  of  the  scriptures,  and  creating  animosities  among 
fellow  protestants :   the  di? eraity  of  opinions  hdd  by  the  ea* 
tablished  cl^i^  concerning  some  of  the  articles  caused  diasen- 
sions,  and  the  disputes  among  professed  believers  enconn^ed 
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mSAf^.    llieWtitioiiiitt  members  of  the  two. other  learned    CHAP. 
Horesotono  cvoflloined,  that  they  suiered  peculiar  hardshipis       ^- 
m  beiBg  obliged  at  thwr  first  admission  to  the  nmvcrsity  fma-  ^'^^^"'''r^^ 
iriciiteum»).  when  so  imihatifre  in  a^  and  knowledge  for  deep     ^^^^ 
disquisitioosi  to  subscribe  to  a  vanetj  of  theological  proposi« 
tioss»  in  order  to  attain  acadeanical  d^ees  in  their  respective  ^ 

fiKokioSf  whilotbetrAptoions'on  those  subjects  could  be  of  no 
eoQ8oqtieiioe»  either. e to  the  public,  or  thetr  employers  in  their 
pro&osioiis^  The  supporters  of  the  petition  ai^ed  on  the 
ad,¥aBlagBOoff  latsaduig^  religious  toleration  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  show*  timt  the  articles  were  in  some  parts  contradictory,  ami 
m  oA^ra  totoUy  indofensihle.  They  ettlaiged  on  th«  principal 
topipsaet  fartkin  the  petition  itself;  and  concluded  with  ob- 
(Msrvtag».tbat»  on  granting  the  requested  relief,  many  of  the  dis- 
seot^i%  -being  do  lotiger  deterred  by  articles,  would  join  the 
estaUi^ied  ehnrch. 

By  two  classes  was  this  petition  opposed :  the  one  consist-  is  opposed 
ed  of  the  tory  Mid  high  church  gentlemen,  who  considered  by  one       ' 
the  tbirtoHAiiie  articles  as  the  bulwark  of  the  church  of  Eng-^,^^g 
land*  ami  of  Christianity  itself.    In  the  last  century,  the  church,  5f^edlo- 
and  with  it  the  state,  fdl,  throsgh  siidi  innovations.    Padia-  gical  be- 
ment, .  they   contended,   could    not  grant  the  desired    relief,  Hef : 
becaase  it  could  not  annal  the  obligations  of  an  oath.    The 
king  cottkt  not  comply  with  their  petition,  as  he  was  bound 
by  -eath  to  preserve  the  estidblished  church;  a*  compliance 
would  also  be  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  onion,  as  by  them  it 
was  affiliated,  tliat  the  eeclesiaatical  governments  of  Scotland 
and  Enatand  should  continue  for  ever  unchanged.    Writings 
of  late  bad  appeared,  inimical  to  the  most  important  articles, 
not  only,  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  the  christian  faith  ; 
they  had  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  and  the  divinity 
nf  our  ^viour;  and  thus  endeavoured;  to  remove  the  corner 
stone  of  our  religion :  by  granting  the  petition,  therefore,  we 
should  admit  unitarians  and  other  heretics  to  be  clergymen  of 
the  charch  of  England. 

A  ^eater  numner  of  members  opposed  the  petition  on  politi- by  another 
cal  grounds.^    They  vindicated  its  advocates  from  the  charge  on  poKti- 
of  heretical  opiaions;  thejr  maintainMl,  that  the  legislature  had  ^ency.^* 
still  a  control  over  the  articles  of  union,  and  had  exercised  that 
control-   towards  the  two  church^;   in  England,  by   an    act 
against  ocoaatooal  conformity  ;  and  in  Scotland,  by  an  act  an- 
nulUag  tile  p^mlar  election  of  clei^meo.    Every  society,  they     . 
observed^  is  oompetent  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  its    • 
members;  |dl  governments  have  a  right  to  constitute  the  seve- 
re orders  of  their  sal^ects,  to  ascertain  that  the  principles  and 
characters  of  persons  employed  in  any  trust  be  such  as  will 
moat  cuOisGtually  answer  the  purposes  of  those  trusts.    The  of- 
fice of  public  iB^ractors  of  the  people  in  virtue  and  religioni  re* 
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CRAP.  qcrlMS  a  cafefol  axaminstion  of  the  capacity*  ihtfoaiiktmi,  fm^ 
,  ,  ^'  ciples,  and  opinions  of  the  persons  proposinji;  to  oSciate.  The 
'^^i^^^r^^  clergy  being  intended  to  teach  the  BatioD,  it  is  expedient  Alt 
^7T^  there  should  be  an  ttnifomiity  of  established  doclrine*  the  chief 
tenets  of  which  every  clergymayi  should  admit.  Admissibility 
to  the  clerical,  as  well  as  to  any  oAer  pablic  office,  is  a  oaestioa 
oF  expediency ;  and  this  is  tio  kardsnip :  a  candidate  naa  the 
alternatiTe,  of  refusing  either  the  employment,  or  subaerip^oB. 
Physicians  and  civilians  are  in  the  same  predicament,  required 
to  subscribe  certain  articles,  9ft  not  to  becosse  members  of  an 
English  university.  It  is  found  expedient  that  there  should  be 
a  national  church  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  chris* 
tianity,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  These  articles  are  con- 
sidered  by  the  legislature  as  conducive  to  the  purposes  in  viewf 
therefore  law  eivers  ought  to  require  the  admission  of  them  in 
the  holders  of  employments  which  are  connected  with  the  ob* 
jecis  of  that  national  church.  On  thes^  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive grounds  of  equitable  policy,  many  enKghteaed  senators,  who 
were  not  votaries  of  the  high  church  doctrines,  joined  in  defend- 
ing our  ecclesiastical  establishment  against  innovati^.  The 
majority  against  the  petition  was  two  hundred  and  seventeen  to 
seventy-one. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates,  not  a  few  of  the  opposers  <if  the 
petition  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  though  it  was  just  and 
reasonable  to  require  subscription  from  persons  proposing  to  be 
clergymen  in  the  establishea  diorch,  and  to^  derive  prolu  from 
the  priesthood,  it  was  hard  to  oblige  dissenting  ministers  to  sub- 
scribe the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  from  which  they 
sought  neither  promotion  nor  emolument    By  the  act  of  tole- 
ration, dissenters  were  allowed  to  exercise  divine  worship  ac- 
cording^ to  their  own  sentiments,  if  their  ministers  subscribed  all 
the  articles  of  the  church  except  those  which  relate  to  disci- 
pline.   "When  tJiat  act  was  passed,  dissenters  were  as  wainmly 
Attached  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  articles  as  churchmen 
themselves,  and  readily  subscribed  them  as  required  bj  lav. 
During  the  last  two  reigns,  it  had  appeared  that  AHanism  and 
Socinianism  became  yery  prevalent ;  few  of  the  dissenters  for 
many  years  had  subscribed  thfe  articles,  and  thus  were  liable  to 
penalties,  though  from  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  lenient 
^vernment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  these  were  very  rarely 
inflicted. 
Hough-         Sir  Henry  Houghton  made  a  motion  to  relieve  tiie  dissenters 
ton's  bill    from  subscriptions  and  the  penal  laws,  but  was  warmly  opposed 
^^®^'by  the  high  church  |B;entlemen.     The  dissenters,  it  was  said. 
^f^^^by  omitting  to  subscribe,  had  violated  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  transgressors,  not  satisfied  witli  being  excused,  desircNdl  the 
law  to  be  changed  in  order  to  accommsSate  a  change  in  their 
opinions.    A  total  exemption  from  subscription  would  open  the 
way  to  heresy  and  infideiitv.  The  dissenters  were  a  respectable 
body»  and  a  certain  regard  was  due  to  their  opinions ;  iMit  the 
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i8ta»  «a»  a  prinect  for  encovraguig  sckUaif  and  ultimatelj  de-      ^* 
•trayia^  Hie  noroh  of  EaalaM  >  iMiiiy  af  the  dUstoiera  now  ^^'"^'"^m 
milAteiiied  floetfintt  totauj  diflferent  from  tkoee  ef  former    ^'^^' 
timeey  and  were  inimical  to  the  church  ot^  England*  to  the  fM-^^ 
iettant  religioB,  arid  to  true  chriatianily ;  to  eneoiirage  ooch  men, 
therefore,  troald  be  equally  contmdictory  to  ftound  policy,  a«d 
to  the  intereato  of  the  ettabliahed  faith.    The  aapporters  of  the 
bid  ooBtended^  thai  aiibtcriptione,  while  jthey  operated  agaioat 
the  pimw  and  oetmcientiouB,  are  no  reatraiota  on  the  impioai 
and  wicked.     The  aeotariana  were  charged  with  having  de* 
tinted  from  the  thealegical  opiniona  of  their  predeceaaora ;  but  . 
in  all  raaka  of  a  eemmunity  advancing  in  knowledge  and  civilir 
satmi,  the  s^re  underatandiaga  were  eiei-ciaed,  the  greater 
wottld  he  the  direraity  in  the  reaolt  of  different  eflforta.    That 
aoaae  indivldoal  diaaenteraheld  principles  inimical  to  chriatiani* 
tjg  nidit  he  trtie ;  hat  the  char]|e  agai^t  them  aa  a  body  waa  to- . 
tally  falee :  they  had  been  uniformly  the  frienda  of  pivil  and 
relisioiia  liberty,  had  aupported  the  Britiah  conatitution,  the 
eatiSili^haMat  of  the  houae  of  Brunawick,  and  all  thoae  princi- 

tlea  and  meaaurea  by  which  oar  oon&titutional  rtghta  were  up- 
Bid  :  they  had  moreover  aupported  the  chriatian  faith  agaioat 
its  BBoat  ardettt  iafipttgilera;  and  aach  men  certainly  deaerved  to 
enjoy  something  nara  than  mere  impunity  by  connivance.    By      .  ' 
taienatiOQ,  ehriatianity  had  floariahed ;  by  intolerance,  the  num- 
ber of  heltevera  had  been  leaaeaed  ;^  let  proteatanta  be  united, 
that  we  fljMiy  be  the  better  able  to  make  head  againat  infidela. 
Thea^«6naideradoQa  induced  a  great  majority'  in  the  houae  of 
eammooa  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  but  in  the  houae  of  lorda  the  bi-  panes  tbe 
shops  exerted  themaelvea  ao  atrenuoualy  against  an  indulgence  compion8» 
which  they  eoneeived  and  represented  to  be  dangeroua  to  the  ^^^^ 
chureh,  that  the  bill  waa  rejected  by  ao  less  than  a  hundred  aad  out  by  the 
two  ta  twenty-aine.  lords. 

Daring  tiiia  aeasion  also,  another  bill  was  proposed  on  an  Cleriesl 
eeclesiaatical 'subject,  entitled  the  church  nuUum  temjms  bill; nullum 
the  object  of  which  waa  analegoua  to  the  purpose  of  the  crown  j^^P^^ 
nuUma^  UmfU$  law,  to  aecnre  land  poaseasors  againat  dormant 
claims  of  thechorekk    On 'the  part  of  the  church  it  waa  an«> 
awered,  that  the  power  of  reviving  claims  waa  neceaaary  to 
prevent  the  laity  fii>m  effectiiig  thoae  encroachmenta  which  they 
were  alwaya  desiroua  of  makm^  upon  the  clergy.    The  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  pecoliarly  mjurioaa   to  the  poor  cletgy^ 
whom   great  laadheMera»  and   combinationa  of   rich  farmers 
were  very  mock  dnpaaed  to  oppress.    The  aupportera  of  the 
bill    repficd,  that  ita  proviaions  guarded  against  the  alleaad 
inconveniencea:  and  they  defied  ita  opponentato  prove  uiat 
the  laity  did  oppreas  the  dergj.    Ministers,  desirous  of  gra- 

« Burke's  spee^  on  air  Menrf  Houghton's  olotioa.    PacKsaMtrtarx  Dt* 
bates,  1772. 
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ORAt,    ttf  jtnr  the  hierftrcky ;irere  very  hnmieal  to  a  biU  whidi  taided 
^'       to  al)ridge  clerical  power.    To  mdependeat  men^bere,  Iniwever, 


'  it  appeared  so^rsssonable,  that  notwithstanding  the  inflveaceof 
^     1773.    administration,  the  nrajority  bj  which  it  was  negati^etl  was  tcry 
"/«j^«*-    inconsiderable. 

Whil6  parliament  was  occupied  in  exai&ining  the  extent  and 
boundarieif  of  reli<|!;iou8  indulgence,  and  admitting  the  eqattj 
and  wisdom  of  liberal  toleration,  prevented  it  from  intrendiin^ 
on  the  establishment,  a  subject  was  submitted  to  their  d^ 
liberation,  which  involved   the  most  important- duties  of  mo* 
Law  for     ralitj,  and  the  closest  ties  of  dvil  society :  this  was  a  bill  for 
restricting  restraining  the  royal  family  in  the  momentous  enipgeaieDt  of 
^  "^.'    marriage ;  the  proposition  of  which  arose  from  the  feUoinJig 
^^^^^   incidents.    The  du^e  of  Gloucester  had  esDonsei)  the  countess 
{•cnily.      dowager  of  Waldegrave;  and  the  duke  or  Cumberland,  Mrs. 
Horton,  a  widow,  and  daughter  to  lord  Imfaam.    These  nar- 
riages,  which  had   been  concluded   clandestznely,  gave  |;Feat 
dissatisfaction  at  court.    On  the  28'th  of  February,  the  king 
'     sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  importiog,  tb&t 
his  majesty  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  ia.uarlii- 
ment  to  render  eflfectual  the  right  which  had  always  belsnged 
to  the  kings  of  this  realm,  of  approving  all  marriages  of  the 
royal  famSy,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  now  ia  being; 
and,  by  some  new  provision,   more  effectually  to  guard  de- 
scendeots  of  his  late  majesty  (excepting  the  issue  of  pciocesses 
aflbinced   into  foreign   ifamilies)  from  marrying  without  the 
approbation  of  his  mqesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors*    Id  con- 
sequence of  this  roesaase,  a  bill  was  brou^t  into  the  house 
of  lords  for  Tendering  all  the  descendants  of  6eoi|;e  il.  (with 
the  exception  above  mentioned)  incapable  of  contractiog  mar- 
riage 3vitiiout  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  hb  successors  oa  the 
throne,  signilied  under  the  great  sem,  and  declared,  in  eooncii. 
There  was  in  tlie  bill,  however,  one  deviation  from  die  teaor  of 
the  royal  message ;  for  if  such  descendant,  after  passing  tiie  a^ 
of  twenty-five  years,  gave  the  privy-council  tw^ve  months 
previous  notice  of  his  intended  marriage,  unless  both  hoases 
of  pariiament  within  that  time  declared  their  diaiapprobttioD. 
Argu-       it  might  be  valid  withottt  the   royal  consent.    The  bill  was 
menu       strongly  opposed  by  both  booses,  on  grounds  of  law,  jBolicj* 
igainstit;|mj  morality.    It  was  denied  that  the  power  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  belonged  to  the  king,  actually  did  constitttte 
part  of  the  royal  pretogative  in   the   extent  now  claimed; 
as  a  [act*  it  was  not  to  be  foondin  our  history  ;^  nor  as  law, 
in  our  statutes,  precedents*  or  the  opinions  of  our  judges.    The 
.    declaration  of  law  was^  besideSi  either  uaelesa  or  hurtful:  u 

« Tlie  instances  adduced  by  the  stipportetti  of  thebiU  did  not  prove  ^ 
assertion  of  a  legal  right  in  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  ^^* 
btiona,  they  shmifed  only  the  infiuence  of  the  soveieigii'a  autboxity,  ^^ 
inclination  or  prudence  induced  his  iwauly  to  tegafd. 
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iQtendkd  ta  hanre  my  retmepeetm  operstkn^  it  was  ,frif olinui  COM. 
and  uDnecetsary ;  if  designea  as  a  retrospeet,  it  was  iniquitous.  ^^^ 
The  descendants  of  Geerge  II.  night  in  time  coevprdiand  ^"^^^^^^ 
great  nimbers  who  were  mmrsed  ameng  the  various  ranks  ^^^* 
<if  civil  life;  and  thus  manj  mmilies  would»in  their  most  im- 
portant engagements,  become  dependent  on  the  crown.  The 
time  of  non-age  too,  was  b^  this  law  lengthened  bejond  just 
limits;  it  was  disrespectful  to  the  royal  offiipring  to  suppose* 
that  iiutj  did  not  arrive  at  intellectual  maturitj  so  soon  as 
other  subjects;  and  it  was  farther  absurd^  that  when  at  eighteen 
a  prince  or  princess  was  deemed  qualified  to  govern  a  king^ 
dom»  thin  BBoold  not  till  twenty-six  be  fit  to  contract  a  mar* 
riage.  The  discretionary  power,  wherever  vested,  of  prohibi* 
ting  any  marriaae,  was  a  violation  of  the  inherent  rights  of 
human  nature,  founded  on  the  strongest  propensity  implanted 
in  man  for  the  best  of  purposes,  rfo  legislature  was  com- 
petent to  the  annihilation  of  this  right  It  had,  moreover,  a 
natural  tendency  to  rouse  a  disput<3  title  to  the  crown;  for, 
ahoold  those  who  might  be  affcicted  by  it  be  in  power,  they 
would  precnre  a  repeal  of  the  act,  and  consequently  produce 
a  contest  with  the  next  heir  under  that  law ;  shoula  tney  not 
be  in  powers  they  would  still  excite  compassion  and  indtenation 
amon^  tiiose  who  must  ^ink  them  aggrieved  by  such  a  re- 
striction, and  hence  dissension  and  civil  war  would  ensue.  The 
pmhiMtion  was  also  contrary  to  morality ;  for,  as  far  as  it 
reached,  it  was  calculated  to  promote  debauchery,  seduction, 
and  other  vices,  which  marriage  tended  to  prevent.  Depriving 
those  personages  of  the  highest  Uessings  nf  life,  partners  of 
their  own  approbation  and  choice,  it  drove  them,  in  the  unavoid- 
able course  of  human  passion,  to  illicit  connexions,  to  concubi- 
nage, to  promiscuous  intercourse ;  and  if  it  did  not  justify,  at 
least  palliated,  in  individuals  so  restricted,  deviations  from  strict 
and  ngorons  virtue,  much  more  than  in  any  other  subject  not  So 
circomscribed.^ 

Bj  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  from  a  variety  ^vt^umeats 
of  cases,  that  the  kings  of  England  always  possessed  tte^i^i 
power  BOW  declared.  Ten  judges  had,  in  1717,  ddlvered  an 
cqmnion,  which  admitted  the  king's  right  to  direct  the  marriage 
and  education  of  -the  royal  family.  The  judges,  when  con- 
sulted concemiag  the  present  Ull,  had  determined,  that  the 
povrer  claimed  fa«lon£ea  io  the  king,  as  far  as  respected  the 
mairiages  of  his  children,  grandchildren  (unless  the  issue  of 
foreign  families,)  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  It 
was  farther  observed^  that  the  dishonour  -reflected  on  the 
crown  by  improper  alliances,  and  the  evils  experienced  for- 
merly by  the  nation  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  royal  family 
with  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  guard  in  future  against 
either  derogatory  or  dangerous  connexions.    The  sovereign  is 

KPflriittinenbmr  Dcfhslet,  1772. 
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omia^*  Mi  atturfti^  guv^'dteii  and  jmige  af  ^  Inmoiir,  dittni^* 
JJ^'       coodoct  of  kit  fkiniljr.    Tht  Bttbjtots  of  the  biH  niglit  m  thae 

^'^'^^'^^  g'tsatlj  inereaie  hi  auia^r^yet  it  was  Hot  to  be  MopM^  thftt 

^^^     ttt  tavwtigiH  In  tht  maHifitkity  of  moneatoos  amirt,  ifould 

tnteiftia  beT<(n4  hb  near  relaUoat»  or  uttei^  probable  hetra } 

iMIt  fthooid  nitvfa  inc^oPirraQiaacas,  not  n6w  fbr€seea>  arise  from 

the  bill) tht  legiilaittre  ^9M  al wajfe  ootnpatent  to  epplj  ft  remeci j. 

ts  passed.  Tkt  UtI  Was  paiiad  by  a  cfmiklaribia  nunoritj ;  Mid  tram 
ftis  ttiae  no  «iarriaf|e  caaolttded  by  a  dettcndaiit  of  Oeoree  II. 
aodar  twantymlt  yearo  of  ege^  wltbout  the  ooneeot  of  tKa 
kiflg,  or  of  both  hobtca  of  piriiaaient  a^or  that  i^>  is  lawful.. 
Whether  the  law  be  wise  or  anwite,  i<  tootlMr  qaet tion ;  b«4 
the  fact  ie>  that  without  coaipliance  wttb  tbk  atattite,  no  |ftemA 
•o  circvmstaaced  caa  be  lawfolly  married,  nor  ha? e  legitimate 
effipring. 

Btft  India     'fhe  attemliaii  of  oarlUment  was  alao  called  this  session  to 

affain.  g|^  imi^  aflhin.  It  was  general!;^  aoknowledged,  thut  groat 
abuses  pnevailed  in  die  ildministration  of  the- eoaifiany's  pea- 
eeasiont;  bot  the  nteat  of  the  etils  was  dot  hitherld  aa^ 
certaiaed  In  either  iioese.  The  eompany  was  aware  of  the 
tery.flaj^rsnt  dielinqa^iicy  that  existed  aiBong  its  servaats,  but 
Was  deeireas  of  rotaitiinf  tn  itself  the  m^Mie  of  torrection  and 
fature  pnveiltiim*  I'he  direetors  were  far  fhrni  wisiiiog  the 
Interfereiice  of  KOi^roment;  a&d  nrach  alarmed  by  the  doctrines 
that  had  been  advanced  ooncerning  their  terrltoriiu  posses^icMis ; 
knowing  too,  that  the  mlscoadoct  of  dieir  servants  aflforded  to 

Srremment  ami  to  the  legidatare^  ver;jr  strooij  reasons  fwr 
king  BR  active  aoncem  ia  die  territorial  admmistratioii  of 
Britm  India,  they  were  very  desirous  of  making  it  appear 
that  they  were  tbeaisetves  eompetent  to  the  task.  Adiaiit- 
fkig  the  abases  by  their  servants,  they  pretended  to  have  dia*^ 
covered  the  causes,  and  proposed,  by  removing  them,  to  apply 
effectual  remedies.  They  had,  they  said»  hitherto  allowed  too 
much  power  to  their  servants,  and  now  propbaed  to  radaco 
execatorial  authority,  and  to  efctend  their  own.  For  this  par- 
pose,  Sir.  Sullivan,  the  deputy  diairnmn,  proposed  in  the  house 
of  conMnens  a  bill  far  the  better  nKulatton  of  the  compaayls 
servants  and  affairs  in  India,  by  restraining  the  governor  and 
oeancil  from  every  species  of  trade,  emrely  cnanging  the 
eoert  of  judicature  and  mode  of  administsneg  justice  in  BHt* 
gal,  and  reatrietin|^  the  puwtfr  of  the  executive  aervanta.  In 
supporting  his  motion,  he  severtly  attacked  lord  Clive  as  the 
pnncijml  transgresaor.  Lord  Clive,  defendine  himself  and 
retorting  on  (he  company,  impated  the  chief  dmeea  to  their 
mtsconoiiet  and  violence';  reciprood  recrinmatimi  produced 
from  both  very  minute  and  copioua  details,  which  cohStmed 
other  members  in  their  opinion  that  there  existed  flagrant  de- 
linquency. Ministers,  without  discussinff  the  charges  of  either 
party,  expressed  their  fears  that  the  evUs  were  too  deep  and 
ejrtensive  for  the  bill  to  remedy ;  and  it  would,  they  said^,  be 
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fir^Mttv^  (o  ftna  Mj  phia  #f  odrrectiiii  ami  pra^sti^i  bcAift   <IHI^. 
Inqiiiry  ahoald  lie  made  ag  to  the.  actaal  state  of  aSair^    Tha     ^^ 
bill  waa  rejected :  a  eeteet  ccNniuittee  er.thiilf nme  wat  «wn  af»  ^t^''*^^^' 
ter  a]>poiiited  to  ioquirt  into  tke  nature  and  state  of  affairs  in     ^^^ 
India ;  and  this  commiUee  found  tke  sobject  of  their  incpiiries 
ao  verj  eitensive  and  €oni|iUcated,  that  the j  asked  and  obtained 
leave  t»  sit  dnrine  the  recess* 

On  tb^  1st  ii  May»  lord  North  entered  on  the  business  of  Supplies. 
wa?6  and  measa:  and  showed  that,  after  providing  for  the 
servioe  of  the  ourrent  jear»  the  •  nation,  without  fresh  taxes, 
VfZ3  able  to  paj  eft*  two  millions  and  a  half  of  three  per.cent 
annoi'tief^  then*  at  ainefj ;  he  also  enlaroed  on  the  prospect  ef 
peaeoj  which  be  said  might  be  ceesonablj  e&pected  to  la^t  ten 
.jearey  and  w^uld  liquidate  a  ooneiderable  part  of  our  debta.  Be»- 
sides,  even  should  peace  be  broken,  ^ord  •nTorth  profesmd  hiimr 
self^  mteh  on  eeenemts^,  as  to  fo  mbU  to  onrrv  on  mmut  Mnihout^  the 
aiditioH  of  tune  UufBS.  The  house  waa  pleased  with  the  flat»- 
tering  picture*  and  the  minister  acquired  great  credit  with  par- 
tiament  and  the  country  for  his  financial  abilit j.  As  the  Rn- 
glish  are  bj  no  means  averse  from  war»  many  were  deii|||^ted 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  Uessed  in  lord  North  with  a 
statesman  who  could  beat  their  enemies  without  troubling  them 
for  farther  contributions.  In  his  plan  of  reducing  the  national 
debt^  they  anticipated  the  reduction  of  their  present  taxes»  and 
be  lUMv  by  fair  promises  began  to  acquire  considerable  pimularw 
ity  and  reputation;  but  the  chief  fcMindation  of  Idrd  North's 
fame  at  this  time  waa  his  ecoii#iny. 

A  session,  which,  by  its  moderation*  afforded  a  striking  coo-  Session 
trust  to  the  prececUnr  years  of  the  present  parliament,  ended  '''^ 
on  the  9th  of  June.    During  this  session  on  the  8th  of  February,  Death  of 
died  the  princess  dowager  &  Wales.-   Her  royal  highness  was^^Pj)'^ 
of  sok  amiable  private  character,  and    had  long  Ikco  highly  ^|.  ^/^' 
esteem^  and  beloved  by  the  British  nation.    During  the  latter  Wales. 
part  «f  her  life,  the   sentiments  of  many  persona  had  been 
cbiMSged,  from  surmises  that  rested  on  *  no  certain  grounds. 
When  our  present  sovereign  ascended  the  throne*  it  was  alleged 
tliat»  possessing  great  iotluence  with  a  son  of  the  warmebt  filial 
affection,  she  interfered  in  public  affairs,  and    held  the  chief 
direction  of  the  secret  cabinet,  which,  according  to  the  political 
hypothesis  of  ^pular  speakers  and  writers,  commanded  all  the 
oatensible  minist^s.   A  precise  and  definite  motive  was  assign* 
cd  for  the  «uppofled  eftbrts  of  this  imputed  influence ;  the  op- 
poeition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  tlie  council ;  the  dismissal  of  the  whig 
parljj  the  peace;  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes;  the  taxation  c^ 
America ;  the  Middlesex  election ;  and  the  promotion  of  the 
Scotch;  in  short,  every  act  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  power  flowing  from  tke  princeas 
and  a  junto  of  her  favourites.    Though  tms  theory  was  very 

» See  Psriiamentsry  Ocb«tes,  Mty  1st,  1772, 
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QBAFi  genertllj  received,  jet 'en  aathentic  htstorbn,  havtog  neidier 
_^  on([  ner-  written  testimonj,  cannot  record  as  a  fact  the  existence 
^^^''^^of  sucb  an  influence.  It  is,  however,  his  duty  to  mention  such 
1^^-  ffenerall  j  bdieved  rttroours  or  conjectures,  as  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  period  concerning  which  he  writes,  lliat  such 
a  report  and  apju^hensioii  matly  infiuenced  the  popular  notions 
or  the  first  ten  years  of  Sie  rei^»  is  very  evident ;  hot  that 
neither  the  rotaries  of  the  opinion  nor  the  spreaders  of  the 
rumour  have  adduced  evidence  to  confirm  the  troth  of  their 
assertion,  is  equally  certain.  •  Having  therefore  no  proofs  of  tke 
factt  I  cannot,  consistently  with  sound  philosophv,  assign  tliis 
influence  as  the  caitsb  or  the  many  evifs  which  nave  Men  so 
often  ascribed  to  it  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  In  estinia- 
ting  the  chari^cter  of  the  princess  dowager,  I  cannot,  therefore, 
allow  weight  to  her  alleged  interference  in  public  aflfoirs.  Her 
highness  was  eminent  for  her  private  virtues  in  the  various  rela* 
tions  of  life :  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistcess  of  a  family,  an 
exalted  member  pf  society,  her  conduct  bore  the  manifest  marks 
of  benevolence  and  jiropriety ;  and  in  none  of  her  sentiments 
or  actions  did  she  give  the  slishtest  indication  of  her  being 
actuated  by  the  dispositions  which  are  assumed  by  politick 
partisans. 
Opera-  This  year  was  replete  with  important  events  on  the  con- 

^^***"  tinent  of  Europe.  The  Russians,  in  the  campaign  of  1771, 
j^2[^^^  although  ultimately  snccessfol  on  the  Danube,  did  not  ohtaiti 
Turkey.  s^M^h  signal  advantages  in  that  quarter,  as  were  expected  from 
their  progress  in  the  two  former  years.  In  Grim  lartary  they 
were  decisively  victorious,  and  reduced  the  whde  peninsula, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  they  annihilated  the  commerce  of 
Turkey.  Negotiations  were  renewed  in  winter  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  were  not  brought 
to  the  desired  conclusion.  The  Austrians  were  jealous  oT  the 
progress  of  the  Russians,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Poland.  They 
protected  the  confederates  as  for  as  they  could,  without  openly 
manifesting  hostility  to  Russia,  or  ^ving  umbrage  to  Frederick. 
At  length,  Maria  Teresa  made»clatm  to  the  Polish  district  of 
Zips,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  in  autumn  1771  invaded 
it  with  a  powerful  force.  The  empress  of  Russia,  enraged  at 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  said  to  prince  Henrv  of  Prussia,  who 
was  then  at  her  court.  If  Vienna  attempt  to  dismember  Poland, 
neiehbauring  states  must  imitate  her  examples  This  observatitm 
perfectly  accorded  with  Frederick's  ideas.  His  troops  had 
that  very  year  entered  Poland,  under  pretence  of  forming  a 
coTflon,  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  plague  from  spi^dmg 
to  his  dominions ;  and  his  army  had  afterwards  advanced,  on  " 
the  pretext  of  relieving  the  inhabitants  from  ihe  oppressions  of 
the  confederates.  By  Frederick's  orders,  his  soldiers  had  for 
these  services  exacted  enormous  contributions  from  Polish.  Prus- 
sia, and  especially  from^the  city  of  Dantzic  ;  and  this  plunder 
of  communities  at  peace  with  Frederick,  was  sent  to  bis  treasu^ 
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rjr.    The preient OTerture  was  only  a  pn^peaal  foriBoditr rob*   Cttlil^.. 
bcry  cm  a  larger  scale,    Frederick  lost  no  time  in  inqiiiriiig     ^L 
wheUier  Catharine  was  sincere ;  and  beiiig  assured:  that  she  wa<»  ^^*^^^^^^ 
seri^u^  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  dividing  Poland  between  the  f^V^'  ^ 
three  powertf ;  verj  skilAillj  and  considerately  partitioning  the  1^^^^ 
territories,  so  as  to  g^ve  each  of  the  partners  the  share  respec*  ^^  catba- 
tireij  most  coatignoiis  and  convenient.    This  participation  be  rine  for 
concerted  with  Catharine»  before  he  communicated  the  projeet  pwtitioih 
to  Austria.    Russia  wa&  to  have  all  that  territory  which  extends  1%^^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Druc^  and  the  Dwina,  fcom  the  golf 
of  Eiga  to  tho  Ukraine ;   Austria  was  to  have  tiie  oflfer  of  Offer  Aus- 
LudMseria  and  Galicia^  on  the  confines  of  Hvag^j ;  while  ^^J^ 
the  king  of  Prussia, .  for  his  share^  was   to  receive  Pome-  "^*'^* 
rellia;  which  brides  other  advantages,  joined  together  Po- 
menmia   and  Prussia*  and  thus,   instead  of   two   detached, 
g^ve  him  three  compact,  provinces.    Having  settled  this  plan 
with  Russia,  Frederick  next  proi>o6ed  it  to  the  imperial  mini- 
ster ;  thinking^  it  so  advantageous,  that  it  would  certainly  be 
accepted.    Pnnce  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  at  first  made  She  ob- 
strong  objections  to  the  division^  because^  it  would  be  neit  to  j^ctt  to 
impossible  to  agree  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.    In  an  aflhir  of  ™K??lf 
such  a  nature,  as  Frederick  observed,'  1^  was  no  time  to  be  <2ia-^e  divi- 
coicrs;^  6y  tr\fU8.  Catharine  and  he  therefore  intimated  an  al-  sioc. 
ternative  to  Austria,  if  she  would  not  agree  to  the  division,  they 
would  go  to  war  with  her,  without  allowing  her  any  share ;  but 
if  she  would  become  a  willing  party,  a  larger  seizure  of  .Poland 
should  be  made,  to  suit  her  ideas  of  emmliiy.    Austria  at  last  Her  seni.- 
conaented ;  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  each  of  the  three  ac-P^"  ^ 
c]aired  a  greater  portion  than  was  originally  intended.    Hav- ^Jfi^ ^ 
ing  ditts  on  friendly  terms  arranged  the  seizure  of  territories  be-  Uf^  dis- 
longing  to  neither,  they  thought  pr<q)er  to  intimate  to  the  pro- tributigiif 
prietors  the  proposed  spoliation.    A  joint  manifesto,  drawn  up 
by  the  three  powers,  set  forth  the  troubles  excited  in  Poland  on 
almost  evcnr  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  court  of  Petenborgh  in  rectifying  many  abuses  in  the  con- 
atttntion   of  that  republic.    The  court  of  Berlin  claimed  ^e 
credit  of  hami^  seconded  these  generous  acts ;  and  Austria  had 
chosen  neutrality,  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  active  efforts 
of  Catharine  and  Frederick.    From  the  wise  and  benevolent 
poficy  of  her  beneficent  neighbours,  Poland  had  every  prospect 
of  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness;  but  a  spirit  of  discord  had 
coontermoted  these  eflEbrts,  and  to  re-establisn  tranquillity  in  Po- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  it  necessarjr  to  place 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.    They  had  respective^ 
fy  considerable  claims  on  the  republic,  which  each  would  he^ 

'  See  the  kiog  of  PnissU's  Hemoirs  of  lumself ;  from  whfch  the  ffeattr 
part  of  our  account  of  tibis  patckioa  Is  oomprisec! . 
*  See  the  Memoirs. 
Vol.  L  4^ 
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CHAF.   readr  to  justify,  in  time  and  j>lace,  fo^  aothentic  records  and 
^       solid  rea8t)i)s.    Meanwhile,  having  reciprocall?  commfiiiicated 

^^"^^"^^  their  several  claims,  and  being  mutuallj  satisned  of  their  Jos- 
1772.  tice,  thej  had  determined  to  secure  to  themselves  a  proporboB- 
able  equivalent,  by  taking  immediate  and  effectual  possession  of  ' 
such  parts  of  the  territories  of  the  republic,  as  mi^t  derve  to  fix 
more  natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the  three  pow- 
ers.* The  confederate  partitioners  did  actually  specify  their 
pretensions,  but  without  adducing  any  proof.  The  court  of 
Warsaw  answered*  these  denunciations  by  just  and  conclusive 
reasoning,  founded  on  the  plainest  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
Equity,  and  moral  rectitude ;  demonstrating  from  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  manv  particular  treaties,  the  claims  of  the  three  pow- 
ers to  be  totally  unfounded,  and  their  proceedings  to  be  contnu 
ry  to  all  lawful  rights.  Little  availed  the  remonstrances  of  jus- 
tice against  determined  ambition,  aided  bv  resistless  force.  The 
confederate  powers  commanded  the  Polish  king  and  repnblic  to 
assemble  without  delay  a  diet  to  ratify  their  claims. 

The  king  and  senate  applied  to  the  courts  of  London,  Ver- 
sailles, Madrid,  and  the  United  Provinces  to  interfere  in  their 
favour ;  but  from  the  weakness,  distance,  or  internal  dissentions 
of  these  states,  the  applications  were  unavailing.  Britain  and 
France,  indeed,  remonstrated,  but  without  effect  Deserted 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies, 
the  Polish  king  and  his  council  were  necessitated  to  convoke  a 
senate,  in-order  to  summon  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
authorizing  usupations  which  the  force  of  the  usurpers  had  be- 
fore effectually  confirmed.  In  the  respective  specifications  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  Austria  was  the  most  insolent,  irape.- 
rious,  and  full  of  threats;  Catharine,  the  most  moderate,  plausi- 
ble, and  abounding  in  promises;  and  Frederick,  the  most  learn- 
ed, acute,  and  replete  with  ingenious  pretexts.*  They  now  re« 
spectively  nrepared  to  take  possession  of  their  booty ;  and  Fre- 
derick much  more  active  than  Austria,  and  less  occupied  than 

Dismem-   Russia,  first  secured  his  division,  and  added  to  the  seizure,  part 

ofPotand.  ®^  Danlzic,  including  the  harbour  and  port  duties ;  and  after- 
'  wards  the  remainder,  though  it  constituted  no  part  of  his  pre- 

Revolu-     tended  claim  upon  Poland. 

Uon  m  yjj^  influence  of  Frederick,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 

^  ^^  scene  of  his  power ;  for  a  revolution  happened  this  year  in 
Sweden,  to  which  he  greatly  contributed.  In  early  ages,  the 
Swedes,  like  most  other  hardy  and  gallant  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  were  free.  From  the  time  of  Qustavus  Vasa,  there  hiMl 
been  a  fluctuation  of  constitutions,  in  which  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  king,  were  alternately  paramount,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
yttry  little  share  of  power.  Under  Charles  XIi.,  the  govern- 
ment was  despotic':  but  his  sister  and  heir,  Ulrica,  was  obliged 

>  See  State  Papers,  1772.  *  Ibid. 

3  See  the  respective  manifestoes ;  State  Papers,  1772. 
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U  suler  the  aristocratical  domination  to  be  re-established  ;  and  CHAP. 
Frederick  and  AdolpKus  were  not  able  to  triumph  over  tbe*^  _^ 
Swedish  nobles.  Aaolphus  djing  in  177\,  was  succeeded  b^r  ^^^'"^^^ 
Goatavtts,  his  eldest  son  bj  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  king.  Gus-  ^'^' 
t»vus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  the  most  ardent  pro- 
testations of  love  for  liberty;  professed  that  he  thought  it  the 
chief  glorj  of  a  king  to  reign  over  a  free  people ;  subscribed  the 
declaration  of  righU,  and  added  articles  for  absolving  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance  if  ever  he  should  infringe  the  con* 
tract.  At  his  coronation,  he  made  a  speech  concluding-  wiih  ^ 
a  prater  to  God.  that  ambition  ndgki  not  aistwrb  the  freedom  and  . 
happiness  of  ibe  state.  Notwithstanding  his  solemn  oaihs,  how- 
OFer,  this  prince  had  concerted  a  project  for  becoming  absolute.  • 
Aided  bj  his  two  brothers^  aad  trusty  officers,  he  gained  over 
the  army  to  bis  interest;  with  the  greatest  art  and  success  he 
courted  pofMtlarity,  while  his  emissaries  no  less  actively  render- 
ed the  people  discontented  with  the  senate  and  established  ^o*- 
venmii^t  He  wa»  assured  of  the  support  of  his  uncle ;  and  in- 
deed* both  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his  plan,  he  dis- 
played ability  and  vigour  not  unworthy  of  a  nephew  of  Frede- 
rick. The  scheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  on  tiie  19th  of  Au- 
gaat  Gtistavna  totally  overturned  the  constitution*  which  less 
than  three  moaitha  before  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  engag- 
ed to  support,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  admission  to 
the  r«gal  office.  Being  master  of  all  the  military  force  at  Stock- 
holm*^ surrounded  iSt  senate,  and  made  the  members  prison- 
era.  The  diet  waa  commanded  to  assemble ;  and,  encompassed 
by  fixed  bayonets,  the  king  ordered  a  new  form  of  government 
to  be  read.  The  members,  so  situated,  signed  whatever  was 
luroposed,  and  took  the  oath  which  Gustavus  himself  dictated. 
He  then  drew  a  book  of  psalms  from  his  pocket ;  and,  taking  off 
his  cr(>wn,  began  to  sing  to  the  priuse  of  God,  the  assembly  join- 
ia^  this  pious  prinoe  in  his  sacred  music.  He  afterwards  in- 
formed them,  that  he  should  in  six  years  convene  the  assembly 
of  the  states.^  Thus,  the  year  177^  Was  an  e«»of  usurpation; 
by  Gustavus  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by  his  neighbours  in  the 
kingdom  of  another. 

A  chan^  this  year  took  place  in  Denmark,  which,  by  affect- 
ix^  &  British  princess,  strongly  agitated,  and  deeply  interested 
the  loyal  and  generous  hearts  of  Britons.    Christian,  king  of  state  of 
Ilemnark,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  V.,  by  Louisa,  daughter  Denmaick* 
of  6eorg6  II.    The  queen  died  in  early  youth,  and  king  Fre- 
derick afterwards  married  a  German  princess,  by  whom  he  had 
a  SOB  named  Frederick.    This  queen  was  a  woman  of  gre&t 
artifice  and  ambition.     As  her  son  was  heir  in  default  of  his  incapadty 
brotlaer,  the  queen-dowager  had  been  averse  from  the  mar*  of  the 
riage  of  the  young  king.    Christian  was  a  prince  of  very  weak  ^^"^' 


r.  Charles  Sbendan,  British  envoy  at  Sweden,  published  a  very  accu- 
-«te  aecmmt  of  this  extraiordinary  revolution.  Its  heads  are  compressed 
above  in  the  text. 
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CHAP .  nmlerttaiicling,  and  sunk  by  habits  of  debauchery  below  hia 
^  J^    tiatura!  insigaificance.     Matilda,  thoogh  not  sizteen  years  of 
^^^"^^"^^  age  when  she  arriTed  in  Denmark,  immediately  roanifeated  to 
Ch^^^   Jdlia  Maria,  the  qaeen-dowager,  an  intelligence  and  sensibility, 
and^^'  which,  she  did  hot  doabt,  must  discern  the  incapacity,  and  feci 
duct  of'    the  misconduct,  of  her  husband.    She  therefore  formed  a  ikto- 
the  queen,  ject  of  Bowing  discord  between  the  new  married  connle,  whicK 
Ar^fices    she  trosted  would  end  in  a  separation,  and  promote Vr  news 
queen-      *"  favour  of  her  son.     For  this  purpose  she  played  a  doulile 
dowager,  gf^®'  ^he  employed  her  minions  to  ingratiate  themsetres  with 
%e  king,  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  vices;  while  she  iaformed 
the  queen  of  his  defects,  and,  professing  a  great  friendshif^  de- 
clared that  every  thing  in  her  power  should  be  done  for  his  re- 
formation.   Meanwhile,  the  silly  monarch  persisted  in  hb  asttal 
course :  the  queen-dowager  contrived  to  have  a  mistress  thrown 
in  his  way,  whom  he  kept  openly  in  the  palace.    Matilda,  pos- 
sessing great  sagacity,  easil  v  discovered  bodi  the  designs  and 
motives  of  the  treacherous  dowager.    Anxious  for  the  wdfiare 
of  her  infant  prince,  she,  for  the  sake  of  the  son,  overlooked 
the  lolly  of  the  father;  and  soon  procured  such  influence,  as  to 
attain  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  before  possessed  by  the 
elder  queen.     The  ambition  of  Julia  was  now  stimulated  by 
revenge,  the  gratification  of  which  she  at  last  accomplished. 
Stnien-     There  was  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  a  German  named  Stm- 
*^'  ensee,  of  some  abilities,  widi  that  wide  extent  of  superficial 

knowledge,  and  those  petty  attainments  which  are  so  con^mon 
in  continental  adventurers.    He  posiessed  also  an  insinuating 
address,  and  an  agreeable  person;   but  was  profligate  in  his 
manners^  and  abandoned  in  his  principles.     Havinr  studied 
some  branches  of  medicine,  he  professed  himself  a  pnj^ician  ; 
and  having  attended  the  king  when  he  was  experiencing  the 
effects  of  vice,  he  acquired  great  fivoar  with  the  sovereign,  and 
in  a  short  time  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  from  beiofi^  an 
itinerant  empiric,  he  became  minister  of  state.    He  also  ^va- 
ted  Brandt,  a  fellow  adventurer,  and  several  others  of  his  fri^ids* 
Both  Struensee  and  Brandt  were  raised  to  be  earls;  many  of 
the  chief  grandees  were  disgraced ;  and  most  of  them  were  dis- 
anisted  with  the.  upstart  insolence  of  these  ignoble  favourites. 
The  demeanour  or  Struensee  also  excited  many  and  powerful 
enemies.    As  Matilda  had  then  the  superior  power^  Struensee 
joined  her  politics  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  queen-dowager  ^ 
ana  thus  added  her  to  the  number  of  his  foes.    Julia  secretljr  in- 
sinuated that  not  a  political  connexion  only  subsisted  between 
Struensee  and  the  queen :  and  in  1771,  when  Matilda  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  she,  seeing  the  new-bom  princess,  said 
with  a  malicious  smile,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features   of 
Struensee.    The  evil  report  was  industriously  propagated ;  aind. 
it  was  farther  asserted,  that  the  ruling  part^  had  formed  a   de- 
sign to  supersede  the  king,  to  appoint  Matilda  regent  dnrioj^ 
the  minonty  of  her  son,  and  Struensee  supreme  director  of  a^ 
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fiiirB.^  The  report  of  the  intended  deposition  was  never  sub-    CHAP, 
stantiated  bj  any  proof;  and  the  other  rumour,  which  was  ne-       ^- 
vcr  seomded  either  bj  testimony  or  circumstantial  evidence,  ^•>^''<^^^ 
mast  stand  in  history  as  a  false  akd  maucious  slander  against    ^'^^ 
the  sister  of  the  British  sovereign.    The  queen,  finding  herself 
an  object  of  UDJust  suspicion,  took  a  part  very  natural  to  consci- 
ous innocence^'Dut often  injurious  to  female  reputation:  she  dis- 
r^l^ed  tbe  rumours,  and  did  not  abstain  from  the  company  of 
the  suspected  party.    This  conduct,  neither  prudent  nor  judi- 
cions,  sreatly  accelerated  the  success  of  her  enemies.    It  wan 
not  difieult  to  spread  scandal  against  the  friend  of  a  man  so  de- 
servedly unpopular ;  and  the  char^ge  was  very  generally  believed. 
The  king  was  easily  impressed  with  the  prevailing  opinion,  bein^ 
a  mere  Uiol  in  the  hands  of  any  party  that  happened  to  predomi- 
nate. 

On  the  irth  of  January,  the  queen-dowager  and  her  son,Aocasa- 
coming  at  four  in  the  morning  to  the  king^s  bed-chamber,  as-tionand 
serted  to  him,  that  the  queen  and  Struensee  were  at  that  very  ^^^^ 
hoar,  framing  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the  crown^  which  they  "*^'°** 
would  compel  him  immediately  to  sign  ;  and  therefore  that  his 
only  means  of  escaping  this  danger,  was  to  sign  orders  which 
thej  had  drawn  up  for  the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  her  accom- 
plices.   The  king,  thoosh  reluctant,  at  length  complied,  and 
the  orders  were  immediately  executed;  but  the  queen  being 
found  in  her  own  apartment,  and  Struensee  and  Brandt  in  ben 
in  their  respective  booses,  manifested  the  falsehood  of  Julia's 
charge.    Havins  before  secured  the  army  and  people,  the  dow- 
ager Feigned  wiuurat  control.  Struensee  and  Brandt  were  tried ; 
hut,  culpaUe  as  they  both  might  be,  there  was  no  evidence  ihat 
thej  had  perpetrated  any  capital  crime ;  they  were,  however, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.    Respecting  queen  Matilda, 
the  mling  party  did  not  attempt  to  establish  their  chaiges.  The 
dowager  was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  for  trying  a 
queen  by  subjects ;   and .  besides,  though  by  subornation  and 
iflicraity  she  might  easily  have  crushed  an  unprotected  indivi- 
dual however  innocent,  yet  to  pat  to  an  undeserved  death,  the 
sister  of  the  king  of  England,  would  be  a  verv  dangerous  act   , 
of  tyranny.    His  Britannic  majesty,  knowing  that  it  would  be  His  Bri- 
in  rain  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  his  sister's  character  in  a  tannic  ma- 
country  governed  by  her  inveterate  enemies,  resolved  to  ''«*c^«^2ndiiimd 
her  from  those  malignant  calumniators,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  rescues 
deHiand  the  unfortunate  princess.    The  court  of  Denmark,  not  his  suffer- 
choosing  to  refuse  a  reauisition  so  seconded,  delivered  her  to  ing  sister, 
commodore  Macbride,.  who  conveyed  her  from  the  scene  of  her  f^^^ 
penecntion  to  Zell,  a  city  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  where  an  iSylum 
her  royai  brother  had  provided  her  an  asylum,  in  which  she  re-  ;„  his  Ger- 
sided  during  the  remainder  of  her  short  hfe.^  man  doror- 

nions. 

»  She  died  May  10th,  1775,  of  a  malignant  fever,  In  her  24th  year. 
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America,  tranquil  in  the  south,  is  turbulent  in  the  iiotth.^)^awiM:hufleUai 
disavows  the  suthorities  of  the  British  constitution. — ^Britain.— Mercan* 
tHe  failures  of  1772.— -Alexander  Fordyce.— Change  of  mercantile  cha- 
racter.-—Influence  of  accumulation  in  India.— ^tock-jobbingt--fictitious 
credk— extravagant  adventure  without  oapital.— 4iigh  eftimatioR  of  iofd 
!North  for  financial  8kiU.-^flrairs  of  the  India  compa^f—its  pecuniary 
embarrassments— conduct  of  its  servants,  and  distreaaes  of  the  natives- 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons  by  a  committee.— The  company  pro- 
pose a  scheme  for  correcting  and  restrainine  its  servanta.— Parliament 
undertakes  the  taak.-- Company's  petition  wt  a  loan — granted  oor  oer- 
taifi  conditions.— Company  albwed  to  export  tea  from  wtain  dutyfree. 
— I^ord  North's  plan  tor  tlie  government  of  buKa— discussed  in  parlia- 
ment— passes  into  a  law.— Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  lord  Clive.-rDis- 
tinniished  abilities  of  Mesars.  Tburlow  and  Wedderbume  shown  against 
and  for  lord  Olive.— The  war  witii  the  Caribs.— Increase  of  half-pay  to 
naval  captains. — ^Petition  of  the  dissenters^is  refected.— 4upphe8.^-Jle- 
duction  of  the  uational  debt— Continental  affairs^— Completioii  of  .the 
^smemberment  of  Poland.— Violent  ottaeks  of  Roman  catholic  powers 
on  their  clergy.— America— tranquillity,  and  flourishing  commerce. — 
Britain— discontent  and  licentiousness  subside.— Increasing  trade  and 
prosperitv  imputed  to  the  policy  of  lord  NovA.— The  minister  row  ai 
the  zenith  of  kis  fiune. 

CHAP.  TRANQUILLITY  contjiiued  to  prevail  in  the  mddle 

^^'     and  southern  colonies  of  America.;  bat  in  the  northern^  the 
^^"^^^^  democratical  spirit  was  daily  gaining  ground;    The  salaries 
1773.     of  ^^  provincial  judges/and  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
paid  by.  the  assemblies,  were  verjy  sciuity.    To  render  men  in 
such  important  situations  more  independent  in  their  circom* 
stapces,  government  had  this  year  assigned  them  liberal  aala- 
America,  lies  out   of  the    American  revenue.    The    New-Englanders 
tranquil  in  affected  to  believe  that  this  arrangement  was  intended  to  cor- 
is  taXi-    ^^^^  ^^  source  of  justice,  and  render  decisions  dependent  on 
lent  in  the  S^v^i'i'^^Q^*    A  meeting  of  Bostonians,  called  by  themselves 
norQi.       the  select  men»  on  the  25ui  of  October  petitioned  government  to 
hold  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  evil  tendeo* 
cy  of  the    new   regulations.    The  governor   not  complying, 
the  committee  issued  a  new  declaration  of  rights,  more  repub* 
lican  than  any  that  had  yet  been  published  $  which  consider- 
ed the  provincials  merely  as  free  men,  not  as  British  8ttti|ecta, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  legislate  in 
Massachtt-  any  case  for  the  colonies.    A  general  meeting  of  S^tonians 
setts  disa-  immediately  adopted  this  declaration  of  their  committee;   the 
authori-^    provincial  assembly  published  their  approbation  of  the  doc- 
ties  of  the  trines  in  their  most  democratical  extent :  and  the  proceedingg 
British      of  all  classes  and  orders  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  a  disa« 

constitu-    vowal  of  the  established  authorities  of  the  British  constitution. 

tion. 
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•Republican  ivrtnilence  in  the  north,  and  tranquil  aeqiriedcenae   CHAP, 
in  constitutional  authority  through  tho  middle  and  southern  co-     ^'- 


lonies,  strongly  manifested  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  which  it  ^ 
tvas  tiie  duty  of  l^islative  wisdom  to  consider>  in  its  policy  to*    ^^^* 
wards  the  respective  provinces. 

In  Britain,  this  year  was  remarkable  for  very  great  and  nu- Britain: 
Bierous  bankruptcieSi  important  in  themselves,  but  more  mo- "^fj^^^^tile 
mentous  as  the^  demonstrated  the  close  and  complex  connex*  j'^2'^* 
ions  and  intermingled  dependencies  of  commercial  credit,  and 
also  marked  a  chance  that  had  taken  place  in  the  mercantile 
character.    A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Alexander  Fordyce,  Alexander 
had  risen  in  a  few  vears  to  such  a  hei^t  in  the  city  of  Lon-  Fordyce* 
doD,  that  bis  downmll  appeared  for  a  time  to  shake  all  credit 
and  confidence  throughout  the  metropolis.     Fordvce  was  a 
prqectiM*,  who  possessed  ingenuity  to  form  plausible  schemes, 
insinuating  mannerS)  and  dexterous  address  to  engage  confi- 
dence, but  without  sound  judgment  and  prudence  to  direct 
his  conduct.     He  had  gambled  in  the  funds  to  a  very  great 
amount;    and  having  at  times  succeeded,  by  his  occasional 
command  of  ready  money,  and  by  becoming  a  partner  in  a 
very  eminent  banking-house,  he  was  intrusted  with  many  and 
large  sums  belonging  to  others.    He  now  dealt  in  stock-jobbing 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  annals  of  gambling.    At  length 
the  Imbble  burst :   he  failed  to  an  amount  little  short  of  half 
a  million,  and  involved  his  partners  in  his  ruin ;   and  many 
others,  who  had  trusted  him  with  money  or  bills,  shared  the 
same  fate.    The  fall  of  so  great  a  house  carried  its  effects  far 
beyond  immediate  creditors,  excited  a  distrust  of  other  banking 
and  mercantile  firms,  and,  obstructing  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion, produced  many  stoprages.    But  these  evils  occasioned  in 
a  considerable  degree  by  Fordyce  and  his  connexions,  originap 
ted  in  causes  much  more  general,  which  influenced  the  con- 
duct and  determined  the  fortune  of  many  others.    The  gains  Change  of 
of  British  merchants  in  former  tiroes  were  chiefly  from  the^®™*'" 
gradual  operation  of  skill,  industry,  economy,  and  bold  jet^Jj^^^j. 
prudent  aaventure.    The  riches  acquired  were  rarely  amassed 
bat  by  a  long  and  persevering  attention  to  trade;    moderate 
wealth  was  £e  progressive  effect  of  certain  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  skilfully  and  steadily  exerted  for  a  lon^  course 
of  years,  forming  and  determining  the  character,  while  they 
filled  the  coffers.    By  the  vast  acquisitions  in  India,  immense  Influence 
fortunes  had  been  accumulated  almost  instantaneously ;  adven-  ofaccumu^ 
turers  of  very  limited  merit  in  three  or  four  years  had  return- Jj^^?""  ^'^ 
ed   with  ten  times  the  wealth  that  able,  prosperous,  and  emi- 
nent merchants  were  able  to  collect  by  the  efforts  of  a  lon^       / 
and   industrious  life.     The  view  of  such  astonishing  acquisi- 
tions dazzled  many  traders,  and  instead  of  submitting  natient- 
ly  to  former  modes  of  commercial  process,  they  woulu  necome 
opaleot  bj  compendipus  means :  with  this  intent,  they  engag- 
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ed  iu  .hazardous  adventores  in  the  funds,*  monopolies^  and 
various  other  objects.    Not  having  actual  property  for  carry- 
ing on   such  extensive  plans,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
upon  trust;  and,  as  men  of  real  wealth  were  not  the  roost  like- 
ly to  risk  their  money  on  doubtful  schemes,  combinations  of 
indijcent  adventurers  were  formed  for  maintaining  a  fictitious 
credit  by  interchange  of  bills.    Some  of  these  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  acqniring  a  capital;  others  kept  themselves  so  lon^ 
afloat,  as  to  impress  the  world  with  an  opinion  of  their  ulti- 
mate responsibility^  and  thus  found  means  to  involve  wealthy 
men  in  their  projects.    From  the  eastern  accumulations  and 
manners,  came  also  an  enormous  inci-ease  of  luxury ;  this  evil 
did  not  so  readily  affect  the  substantial  merchant,  who  in  ma- 
king his  fortune  had  formed  his  habits  to  frugality  and  mod^ 
ration,  as  the  visionary  and  needy  projector,  whose  fancy  anti- 
cipated immense  profits,  and  whose  actual  possessions  could 
not  possibly  sufl^er  the  smallest  loss.    The  failures  of  this  year 
were  chiefly  imputable  to  extravagant  projects  in  trade,  stock- 
jobbing, and  enormous  paper  credit  without  capital  mutually 
actinff  and  re-acting,  severally  and  jointly  the  eftects  and  caus- 
es of  luxury  and  profusion.    These  disasters,  springing  from 
unwarrantable  adventure,  extended  their  consequences  to  men 
totally  unconcerned  in  such   wild  and  destructive  schemes. 
Bankers,  in  particular,  were  a  class  of  traders,  who  from  the 
nature  of  their  business,  had  many  customers,  among  persons 
requiring  much  accommodation  by  discount,  and  some  of  these 
sustained  very  great  losses.    The  bank,  in  a  state  of  general  dis- 
trust, having  refused  the  usual  discounts,  men  of  considerable 
property  were  embarrassed,  as  they  could  not  raise  money  to 
discharge  engagements  formed  on  the  faith  of  customary  accom- 
modation, and  for  several  months  trade  was  stagnant.   Althougli 
many  of  the  commercial  sufferers  were  distressed,  not  from  v^ant 
of  property,  but  the  stoppajge  of  its  usual  convertibility,  no  mea- 
sures were  proposed  by  ministers  for  supporting  the  mercantile 
credit  of  persons,  who,  by  temporary  assistance,  might  have  been 
preserved  from  ruin.  Greatly,  however,  as  these  insolvencies  ob- 
structed trade  at  the  time,  tney  did  not  prove  ultimately  foju- 
rious;  for,  by  inculcating  caution  and  reserve,  they  rendered 
credit  more  discriminate,  and  discouraged  the  desperate  schemes 
of  ^mblers,  and  other  unprincipled  or  infatuated  speculators. 
This  beneficial  effect,  however,  they  owed  to  the  natural  course 
of  commercial  confidence,  without  any  aid  from  the  policy  of 
administration. 

Lord  North  had  now  acquired  a  stability  and  power,  mach* 
^eater  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt.    In  the  ministry  there  was  none  of  tiiat  distraction  of 

'  Though  stock-iobbing  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  establishment  <if 
the  national  debt,  the  great  fluctuation  of  India  stock  about  this  tixne  afford- 
ed more  scope  than  usud  for  this  species  of  gambling. 
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tounsels*  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  inefficiency  of  former    CHAP.  ^ 
administrations.    The  first  lord  of  the  treasurj  excelled  most      ^* 
members  inparliamentary  eloquence,  and  he  had  already  acquir-  ^"^'^^^^^-^ 
ed  great  reputation  for  financial  skill.    From  the  return  of  ton-     1772.. 
quiuity  to  the  greater  part  of  America,  and  the  diminution  of 
licentiousness  at  home,  his  political  talents  were  eenerallj  re* 
spected.    The  opponents  of  government,  though  stUl  paramount 
in  genius  and  eloquence,  were  very  much  diminished  in  number^ 
and  lesa  severe  and  vehement  against  a  minister  whon^  they 
could  not  help  thinking  well  qualified  for  his  office,  add  through- 
out die  nation  lord  North 'was  become  the  object  of  esteem  and 
confidence4 

The  sulgect  about  to  occuoy  chiefly  the  ensuing  session  pf  par-  Affairs  of 
liament  was  the  affiiirs  of  Inma,  in  the  investi^tion  of  which  a  ^^  I>>^ 
committee  of  the  house  was  employed  during  the  summer.  ^®™P*"3^' 
Though  the  concerns  of  the  company  had  been  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  parliament  so  early  as  1767,  no  measures  of 
correction  and  regulation  had  been  adopted,  except  to  rescind 
their  acts,  restrict  their  dividends,  and  obtain  from  them  an  an- 
nual sum  of  money  on  stipulated  conditions.    Inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation now  afforded  abundant  proof,  that  a  comprehensive 
and  radical  reform  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  the  honour  of  England,  the  welfare  and  even 
existence  of  the  natives,  and  the  salvation  of  British  India. 

An  immense  accession  of  territory  had  unavoidably  compel-  Its  pecu- 
led  the  company  to  repose  very  great  trusts  in  their  servants,  ^'^  ®°^* 
and  this  confidence  had  been  most  grossly  and  flagrantly  abus-  ^I^T 
ed.     The  company's  officers  were  guilty  of  complicated  and 
extensive  malversation ;  their  amlntion  and  extravagance  had  in- 
volved tiieir  enqployers  in  unnecessary  and  enormous  expenses; 
and  their  extortion,  peculation,  and  iniquity,  made  a  considera- 
ble diminution  in  the  income  of  their  masters.    To  enter  on  a 
particular  detail  of  the  multifarious  means  which  wer^  employ- 
ed by  the  company's  servants  for  defrauding  and  plundering 
the  natives  of  India,  would  far  exceed  our  limits;  but  a  short 
sketch  of  the  character,  system,  and  leading  consequences  of 
the  peculation  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  history,  as  a  momen- 
tous ^t  belonging  to  our  subject,  marking^  the  principle,  spi- 
rit, and  operation  of  British  avarice  in  India,  and  ascertaining 
the  necessity  for  a  control  to  restrun  and  prevent  such  flagrant 
aod  destructive  wickedness*    It  was  before  observed,  that  the  Conduct 
plunder  of  India  was  conducted  by  our  coiintrymen  according  ^^*®^* 
to  mercantile  modes,  and  this  remark  our  present  account  wiu  ^*^ 
farther  illustrate.    The  chief  servants  of  the  company  made  it 
their  first  business  to  inform  themselves  of  the  most  valuable 
aad  marketable  commodities  in  the  provinces  which  they  were 
en»ployed  to  govern,  for  the  benefit  oi  their  masters ;  they  found 
that  fiudt,  betel,  and  tobacco,  were  the  most  productive  mer* 
chaxidises ;  and,  accordingly,  they  very  deliberately  formed  what 
They  called  a  commercial  association  for  inland  traffic  in  tho!% 
VOT..  1,  44 
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GH AF.   articles.    The  principle  of  the  co-partnerghip  was  Ycrjr  siarple, 
^1-      being  only  that  the  teid  associfttors>  namely  the  council  6i  tal- 
^i^^^'^'^^  cutta,  it8  friendd  and  fav<mrite»»  should  have  the  sole  po«?er  of 
V73.    buying  and  selling   those   commodities.    Hius  did  senrants* 
without  any  autiioi-ity  from  their  masters*  who  had  indeed  no 
right  to  grant  such  power,  establish  by  their  own  wiH,  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  a  nionoply  of  tlie  absolute  necessaries  of  life* 
throughout  three  large,. populous,  and  opulent  provinces.    HaT<^ 
ing  no  competitors,  they  boaght  and  sold  at  their  own  price : 
empoverishing  Ae  people,  they  rendered  them  unable  to  pay 
the  stated  exactions  of  the  company;  and  thus  in  robbing  the 
natives,  they  defrauded  their  own  employers.    Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  commercial  pillage,  they  turlied  their  views  alsa 
to.  tenitorial  estates.    The  zemindars,  or  landed  proprietors, 
held  their  possessions  on  leases»  tlie  validity  of  which  had  never 
been  doubted,  more  than  any  other  legal  security  hr  property. 
The  company's  servants,  however,  destroyed  this  ri^t,  depriv* ' 
ed  the  proprietors  of  their  lands,  sold  theuk  to  th^  highest  bid- 
ders, and  shared  theprofitsamong  themselves,  according  to  their 
respective  rank  and  mflaence  in  Siis  combination  of  rapine.  The 
landholders  deprived  of  the  secure  expectation  of  reaping  the 
fruit,  neglected  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  a  large  proportion  of  land 
was  left  untilled,  and  the  coaseqaencewaa  a  scarcity  of  food.  The 
oppressed  IndianSiUnable  to  procirre  rice, tried  to  subsist  on  roots  v 
but  many  of  these  proving  unwholesome,  pestilence  accompanied 
famine :  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  were  infected  by  the  number 
of  carcasses  which  they  daily  received,  and  the  putrid  efllivia 
increased  the  mortality.    The  insatiate  avarice  of  Britona  thus 
spread  desolation  over  India :  the  same  iniquity  which  beggar* 
ed  the  people,  empoverisfted  the  company ;  and  vast  sums  were 
spent  in  lucrative  jobs,  of  no  use  to  the  establishment     There 
was,  indeed,  among  the  company's  servants,  one  predominant 
object,  to  amass  money  by  every  means,  however  iniquitous  and 
destructive^  but  the  most  eficacious  expedients  of  avarice  were». 
fraud  and  breach  of  trust  to  their  employers,  devastation  of  the 
possessions  which  tiiey  were  hired  to  improve,  and  plunder  of 
the  natives  whom  they  were  paid  to  govern.*    With  such  ser- 
vants, the  company,  instead  of  becoming  opnlentt  were  deeply 
embarrassed ;  the^  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  bank,  and 
requested  the  assistance  of  government  to  liquidate  their  debts. 
is  reports  Such  was  the  essence  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  committee, 
^'^y.^and  delivered*  to  parliament,  whioh  met  on  the  S6th  of  Noveoa- 
to  ^he^  ber.    It  farther  appeared,  that  their  distresses  had  been  increas* 
house  of    ^  hy  accepting  bills  from  their  unprincipled  servants,  who  thus 
commons,  procured  iSie  responsibility  of  their  masters  for  engagements  bv 
which  the  servants  only  were  behefited.    The  miacondact  <h 
the  company'a  officers,  with  all  its  consequences^  was  manifest- 

(  >  This  statement  is  compresied  from  the  teport  of  the  select  committee, 

delivered  \o  the  house  in  November  177S. 
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ij  nnpQlaUe  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  control,  (uo^or^Mfte  OHJU^. 
to  the  vast  powers  with  which  thej  were  necessanly  intrusted.      ^^- 
In  the  lyresent  situation  of  alTairs,  therefore,  it  was  the  basiness  ^'^'^^'^^^ 
of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  control*  which,  leaving  to  serv-     ^^ 
ants  enuy  power  necessarj  for  the  objects  of  their  employment, 
fihonld  only  restrain  malversatisa.      The  minister,  admitting 
the  abuses  of  tlie  servants  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  com* 
panj's  affairs»  declared  that  the  evils  might  be  removed  by  wise 
and  vi^rous  management     The  company  were  themselves 
^epanog  to  send  out  supervisors,  to  mrect^  and  reform  their 
servants ;  but  such  effbrts  would^  in  his  opinion,  be  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  aflkirs.     Before  he  himself  introduced  a 
plan  of  regalation«  he  proposed  a  secret  committee,  which 
should  find  oot  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  without  ex«> 
posing  any^  facts  of  which  the  publication  would  be  injurious, 
f he  committee  rqiorted,  that  tiie  company,  though  much  dis-  The  com- 
tressed  in  their  pecuntarjr  concerns,  were  preparing  to  send  out  P^^f  P^^ 
ac9mmtssion  of  supervision,  the  expense  of  which  would  bea*^^^* 
vily  add  to  their  dificnlties;  and  recommended  a  bill  to  pre^foropr* 
vest  them  from  punuing  their  intention :  a  second  report  pre*  reetin^ 
sented  a  statement  of  the  eSeCls,  debts,  and  credits,  of  the^n^^.^* 
company  at  home  and  abroad.    On  the  reports  of  this  secret  i^*^!!!!"^ 
committee,  together  with  those  ^f  the  select  committee,  lord^^^^^* 
North  formed  a  plan  respecting  India,  which  consisted  of  three  Parn». 
successive  bills,  and  the  discussion  occupied  the  principal  consi*  ment  un- 
deration  of  parliament  in  the  present  sessi^i.   The  first  bill  was  ^^5^^ 
framed  to  prevent  the  company  from  employinff  the  intended  ' 

means  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  India,  and  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  interference  of  the  British  government  in  the  admi- 
nistiatian  of  that  country ;  the  seconcT proposed  to  relieve  the 
company  from  its  present  embarrassments,  by  a  loan ;  and  the 
third  to  testablish  regulations  for  the  belter  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.      Tfjee 
first  bill  was  opposed,  as  an  invasion  of  the  company's  char- Bill  for 
ter,  and  of  the  right  which  every  British  subject,  or  boJy  of  8ub>  prevent- 
jectfly  possesses,  of  managing  their  own  aiffairs.    The  compa-  ^«^y 
ny's  Situation,  it  was  contended,  was  not  so  distressed  as  to  be  homatnA' 
irretrievable  by  its  own  eflforfs  and  counsels.    In  the  progressing  super* 
of  the  bill,  petitions  and  counsels  from  Indian  proprietors  maior  vihoi-s  to 
taioed   the  same  doctrine.    Ministers  and  the  other  sapporteti»  '"^ 
of  the  bill  declared,  that  ttiey  intended  the  good  of  the  compap- 
ny«  aA  well  as  the  security  of  the  public.    The  proposing  a  very 
expensive  commission  at  a  time  when  the  company  was  alrea- 
dy in  arrears  to  governm^t,  and  so  distressed  as  to  be  apply- 
ing for  a  loan,  was  a  very  impolitic  measure ;  it  was  therefore 
the  doty  of  parliament  to  prevent  them  from  being  involved  in 
ntter  rain.    Beside  the  utisoitableness  of  such  an  establishment 
to  their  circumstances,  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  pr(^K>s» 
ed  object.    The  malversations  in  India  were  too  great  for  any 
«^ffbrtn  of  ihe  coort  of  dlrectm^  to  correct ;  the  power  of  go- 
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CRAP.   v^rRmeiit  ani j  c^ukl  be  ci^pable  of.  cuibing  rapacity  and  vio^ 

^'-      lence,  restoring  to  the  inbabitaQU  tbe  secure  enjoyment  of  thdr 

•^^^'V^propertjj.and  directine  the  revenue  into  its  proper  chanaels. 

^^^'a  "^  ^^^  mriority  of  both  houses  voted  for  the  law.  . 
iiitoTw      During  the  progress  of  this  business,  the  company  petitimied 
1773.      *  parliament  for  a  loan»  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  specified 
Company  in  several  propositions  which  had  been  presented  to  the  house. 
petitioQf    'fhey  aaked  for  one  million  five  huodred  thousand  pounds  for 
^^  f^      fpur  years,  at  four  per  cent  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  i  and 
s*Sm       engaged  that  the  dividends  of  the  company  should  not  exceed 
'       six  per  cent  until  half  the  sum  was  liquidated,  after  which 
they  might  raise  their  dividend  to  ei^t  per  cent    When  the 
whole  loan  w.as  discharged,  the  net  profits  beyond  eig^t  per 
cent,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  compai^y's  bond 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  l,500»000l.  and  after  that  reduc- 
tion the  surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  public  and  the 
company.    They  farther  requested,  that  they  might  be  discharg- 
ed, during  the  remainder  of  the  five  years,*  from  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  miglit  have  leave  to  export  their 
wliicli  it    teas,  free  of  duty,  to  America  and  foreign  countries.    Lord 
grsnted     North,  admitting  the  policy  of  relieving  them,  proposed,  that 
^^rtam  Q^e  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  lent  to  the 
tions/       company,  and  that  their  dividends  should  be  limited  to  six  per 
cent,  until  the  refmyment  of  the  loan,  and  afterwards  to  seven 
per  cent  until  their  bond  debt  should  be  reduced  to  1,500,0001. 
Respecting  the  participation  of  profits  the  minister  proposed, 
that  the  surplus  profits,  above  the  sjum  of  eight  per  cent  should 
pay  three-fourths  to  die  treasury,  and  the  remainder  be  ap- 

Jilied  to  tlie.  farther  reduction  of  the  bond  debt  or  to  dischaii^ 
iiture  contingencies  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions, the  minister  contended,  that  the  state  had  a  right  to 
territorial  possessions  acquired  through  conquest  by  any  of  its 
subjects.  Opposition  argued,  that  lands  acquired  without  the 
interference  of  the  state,  by  a  company  exercising  the  corpo: 
rate  rights  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  state,  could  no 
more  belong  to  Great  Britain,  tiian  the  advantages  of  any  other 
contract  could  belong  to  the  granter  after  he  had  made  the 
convention  for  specified  value.  The  minister  persevered  iif  as- 
serting, the  right  of  the  state  to  the  territorial  possessions  in 
India,  but  thought  it  better  to  wave  that  question  for  six  years 
longer,  soon  after  which  period  the  charter  would  exiNre. 
Those  who  either  wished  to  oppose  ministry,  or  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  India  company,  chose  to  consider  the  state 
and  company  as  two  independent  parties  discussing  a  question 
of  property  according  to  the  law  of  England.  The  minister 
took  a  different  view :  he  looked  on  the  East  India  company  as 
a  body,  which  had  been  incorporated  for  a  certain  purpose,  but 
.was  now  placed  in  a  situation  totally  diflferent  from  the  intent 

*  See  the  psrCamentaiy  tnntactioiis  of  1769jio  this  vofamie,  p.  396. 
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of  its  dutttera,  abd  as  protected  i  n  its  commennal  posiessioii  by    CHAP, 
tiiose  cimrters ;  bot  tmt  its  territorial  acquisitioiis  constitute  d      ^' 
no  part  oftbe  cor{M>ration's  rights;  and  became  a  question  of^^i^'"'^'^^ 
policy,  to  be  determined  on  the  general  principles  of  wisdom  and     t773. 
pmdlence,  and  not  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  courts  or  judicature. 

In  confomtifty  to  that  part  of  the  conqwny's  petition  which  rte^-  The  com* 
spected  the  export  of  tea,  the  minister  proposed,  that  they  should  P^^jt  is 
be  aUowed  to  send  it  without' paying  customs  wherever  they**^^^ 
could  find  a  maricet    One  cause  of  their*  diminished  return  was,  fi^si^ 
the  rejection  of  that  commodity  by  the  colonies:    they  had  tain,  duty 
17,000/MM)  lbs.  on  hand,  which,  by  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  re-  free, 
duced  price,  they  hoped  they  could  dispose  of  both  in  Europe 
and  America.    Hord  North  furtiier  intended,  by  thus  offering  Loid 
the  ailticle  to  the  Ameticans  at  a  low  price,  to  tempt  them  to  North^s 
purchase  it  in  ffreat  quantities ;  and  thus,  besides  benefiting  the  [^"  ^^' 
company,  to  a£i  to  the  impost  revenue  from  the  colonies.    'I'liis^^^^^^ 
part  of  his  plan  led  eventually  to  more  important  cons6ouences,«f  india, 
than  any  of  his  whole  system  for  regulating  the  affairs  ot  the  In- 
dia company. 

The  minister  proceeded  to  propose  a  third  bill  for  the  better 
management  of  tne  company's  affairs ;  containing  the  first  plan 
framed  in  the  British  legislature  for  governing  British  India* 
The  scheme  wa8»  that  the  court  of  directors  should  be  elected 
for  four  years ;  six  members  annually,  bot  no  one  to  continue 
in  the  direction  longer  than  the  four  years :  that  none  should 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  director,  who  had  not  been  a  proprie- 
tor twelve  months;  that  the  qualification  of  a  voter  should,  in- 
stead of  five  hundred  pounds  India  stock,  be  a  thousand;  that 
the  aiayor^s  court  of  Calcutta  should  be  confined  to  small  mer- 
cantile cases :  that  a.  new  court  should  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges;  who  were  to  be 
Jipfwnted  by  the  crown,  and  a  superiority  was  to  be  given  to 
the  presidency  of  Bensal  over  the  other  establishments  of  India. 
In  SjBoport  of  this  bill  ministers  alleged  that  the  present  brief 
perioa  of  their  continuance  in  office  left  the  directors  no  leisure 
to  forsi  and  execute  projects  of  permanent  advantage ;  that  six 
months  was  too  short  a  term  for  holding  stock  as  a  qualification 
to  vote,  as  it  did  not  preclude  temporary  purchases  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  that  5001.  was  not  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  a  vote,  in  its  present  extensive 
concerns.    The  mayor's  court,  composed  ot   merchants  aiui 
traders,  though  competent  to  its  juridical  purpose  befifre  the 
territonal  acquisitions,  when  the  matters  submitted  to  its  deci- 
aioQ  were  solely  commercial,  was  now  totally  inadequate  to  the 
exercise  of  the  supreme  judicature,  and  therefore  a  new  court 
was  proposed.    The  minister  did  not  profess  to  expect  that 
these  reguktioQs  would  completely  produce  the  desired  efl^ect ; 
jet  lie  trusted  that  they  would  operate  powerfully  towards  a 
seneral  reform,  and -that  the  future  vicilance  of  the  legislature,       ^ 
instructed  1^  experience,  would  provide  new  regulations,  sutti^ 
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OBUMP.  bte  to  ths  «i#tt  of  the  vftriont  aUd  complieAtedcoacenn.    The 
^'      bill  WM  long  and  vigoroinly  oppoted  in  parliamont,  and  sttong- 
^v^^^'Ni^  ly  deprecaM  by  Iiidia  proprietoVs ;  sot  ooljr  by  tke  holden 
1773.    vndec^a  thousand  pounds  stock*  who  asserted  that  the  franchise 
Zdt^   whith  they  had  parchtsed  was  confiscated  without  deiinquen- 
debated  tn  ^J  f  ^^  ^7  ethers^  who  apprehended  that  thereby  the  property 
pariia.       of  India  stock  wonU  decrease  in  value>  air  so  strong  a  motive 
iKKot,        to  purchase,  or  retain,  was  withdrawn :  however,  iS  lensth  it 
^'^^iT^  passed  into  a  law.    The  committee,  beside  collecting  infirmnp 
*  ^  ^    ^'  ti<m  to  guiiie  end  induce  delibersjtive  aroebdmetit, found  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  comftany's  priocipal  servants,  grounds 
for  very  severe  judicial  inquiries*    A  direct  chsi^  was  addu- 
ced against  those  who  bad  been  principally  concerned  in  Che 
Inquity     deposition  of  Surajah  Dowla.    Greneral  Burgoyne,  chairman  of 
i"^|B|tlie     the  select  committee,  havieg  enumerated  the  distresses  of  India, 
^IJ^^^and  tlie  acts  from   which,  according  to   the  committee,  they 
'  arose,  declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  chief  ddinqnents; 
he  therefore  moved   **  that  the  right  faenourable  Robert  lord 
<*  Glive,  baron  Plassey  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  consequence 
<*  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  in  Ihdia*  had  ill^pilly  acquired 
"  the  sum  of  234,0001.  to  the  dishonour  and  detriment  of  the 
"  state." 

The  arguments  to  support  this  chaif^  were  taken  irom  the 
result  of  the  various  inquiricsi  a  great  part  of  which  consisted 
of  answers  to  interrogatories,  put  to  the  accused  himself,  and 
other  princiiMil  actors.    Lord  Clivn  was  stated  to  be  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  chief  delinenent,  and  to  have  set  an  evil  example  to 
all  the  rest ;  unless  ne  were  puni8hed,  therefore,  every  other 
offender  might  equitably  expect  indemnity..    Lord  Clive  made 
a  very  ingenious  and  dexterous  defence:  and  with  much  nrt 
^  having  avoided  a  clo^  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  awn 
ground  of  right  or  wrong^  he  pleaded  the  tnanks  of  the  direc- 
tors and  proprietors  on  his  return  homei  and  &rther,  the  ap- 
nrobatiott  of  his  sofvereign  and  country.    In  certain  situations, 
ne  said,  there  was  a  critical  necessity,  in  which  the  English 
power  and  fortune  in  Asia,  depended  solely  en  rapid,  well  tinsed, 
.  and  extraordinary  measures;  ny  such  efforts,  lie  contended  that 
he  had  saved  India.    The  presents  were  agreeable  to  the  ge* 
neml  custom  of  the  east ;  Meer  Jaffier  had  rewarded  all  those 
who  liad  been  iostrumental  to  his  success :  the  acceptance  of 
such  recompense  he  had  never  deemed  dishonourable,  and,  it 
was  well  known,  he  had  never  concealed.    Other  members  of 
the  house,  beside  enlarzing  on  these  topics,  fardier  argued,  that 
Us  high  character  and   immense   fortune,  after   having  been 
quietly  enjoyed  for  so  many  yeftrs,  ought  not  to  be  endangered 
by  a  scrutiny  into  a  remote  period  $  and  that,  moreover>  bis  inn- 
mrtant  services  ought  to  have  screened  him  from  those  charges, 
rhis  species  of  logic,  that  in  a  case  of  criminal  enquiry,  service 
performed  at  one  time,  may  be  pleaded  as  a  set-qjf^againstjmilt 
contracted  at  another,  was  strongly  controverted  by  Mr.  'Htar. 
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bw,  Krho  conducted  tiie  sttacit,  #Ule  Mr.  Wedd^nme  headed    CBAI^. 
the  defence.    A  motkm  being  made  for  cenftufriog  his  conduct,      ^^' 
the  acitteoess  of  his  advocate  did  not  rest  the  vindication  of  ^*^^*'^"^"^ 
lord  CHve  on  a  plea  et  service,  which  he  as  faWj  as  Mr.  Thwr-     ^T^ 
low  a^itted  tabe  irrelative  in  a  criminal  charge,  but  his  chief  *[jf^j 
groood  of  amiment  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  arose  S^ilities  of 
principattj  mrk  the  accused  himself,  and  other  leading  actors.  Measn. 
The  tetftimoniea  were  given  bj  gentlemen  who  had  no  concept  Thurtow 
tion  that  their  statements  coind  affect  themselvea;  and  if  ren.**"^^*^* 
dered  fte  fonndatiton  of  a  prosecution,  they  would  obliee  persons  gbov^^"^ 
to  be  witnesses  to  their  own  de^ment,  than  which  nothing  conM  against 
be  more  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  the  judicial  course  of  Bn*  and  for 

gand.«    These  arguments,  strongl j  impressed  bv  Mr.  Wedder-  ^®^  Cli^«- 
iroe,  induced  tbe  house  bj  a  considenri^le  majority  to  put  an 
end  to  the  en^oirj. 

labile  East  India  alhira  occupied  the  chief  attentinn  of  par-  War  with 
liament,  wae  occnrrences  in  the  West  Indies  were  also  brought  the  Ca- 
nnder  its  consideration.    The  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia»  "^^ 
and  Dominica,  had  fbrmerlj  been   deemed  neutral,  both  br 
the  French  and  the   English.     The   pioprietors  of  the  aoil 
were    the  Caribhs,  being  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal' 
Indians,  with  a  small  intermixture  from  fugitive  negroes.    The 
French  had  made  eslatrfishments  in  these  isninds,  with  the  con- 
sent of  th^  natives ;  but  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secure 
enjoyment  and  improvement  of  their  new  acquisitions,  to  coart 
ma  friendship  of  the  ancient  possessors.    At  the  cesrion  of  St^ 
Yincent  to  £a^and,  the  Caribos  were  not  mentioned ;  and  when 
new  acttlers  m>m  Britain  undertook  to  plant  the  island,  order» 
were  eiven,  that  while  these  Indians  ware  inoflbnsive  they 
shouia  not  be  disturbed.    Most  of  the  French  plantera  sold  their 
estates  to  British  adventurers,  who  became  considerable  both, 
in  nutnbers  and  property;  bnt  the  most  fertile  tracts  were  stilt 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  Indians*     The  new  colonists,  conceiving 
that  sQch  valuable  possesfions  would  be  much  better  improved 
by  British  industry  than  by  Indian  indolence,  proposed  to  go^ 
vemment  to  deprive  the  natives  of  the  soil  fittest  for  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  bestow  on  them  tracts  more  commodioua  for  their  fa* 
vonrite  occupations  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  administration, 
foreseeing  no  opposition  from  the  natives,  approved  the  plan. 
The  exclmnge  was  offered  by  the  planters  to  the  Caribh,  bat 
rejected  with  indignation :  they  had  held  their  lands  they  said*, 
independent  of  the  king  of  France,  and  would  now  hold  them 
independent  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.    The  British  settlers, 
apprehensive  of  a  contest  with  such  infleiible  neighbours,  sub- 
mitted te  government,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  since  the 
Caribbs  would  not  part  with  their  lands,  to  transport  them  to 
the  coast  of  Africa ;   and  ministers  too  hastily  agreed  to  ifi% 

« I>ebrctt*fl  Psrfiameiitary  Debates  for  May  1775. 
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fltiheme.  The  Caribbs  resolved  to  rettrt ;  aad  a  body  of  ttoqpit^ 
in  1772,  waa  ordered  from  North  America  to  reduce  tiiem  to 
subjection ;  bat  the  rainy  season  prevented '  our  forces  front 
making  progress,  and  prored  extreihelj  sickly.  Hiese  hostili- 
ties became  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  m  parliament  z 
we  had,  it  was  said,  unjustly  attacked  the  immemonal  rights  of 
the  Caribbs,  and  unwisely  ^ent  out  our  sokliers  at  a  season  Fatal 
to 'Europeans  who  had  newly  arrived  from  a  more  temperate 
climate.  Motions  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war  and  tiie 
state  of  the  troops,  caused  long  and  ardent  debates  in  parlia- 
ment :  which,  though  severally  negatived  by  great  majorities, 
hi^ly  excited  the  public  attention.  Intelligence  at  length  ar- 
rived, that  major-general  Dairymple  and  the  Caribbs  had  con- 
cluded a  peace,  in  which  they  acknowled^d  themselves  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  promised,  m  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites;  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England ;  but 
fin  their  own  territories,  and  in  matters  relating  to  each  other, 
they  were  'to  retain  their  ancient  customs  and  usages :  thej 
agreed  to  cede  certain  districts  to  the.  British  planters,  and  ac« 
knowledgipg  that  they  owed  their  lands  to  the  Icing's  clemency, 
were  allowed  to  retain  all  that  Was  necessary  for  their  popula- 
tion and  pursuits. 

In  this  session,  lord  Howe  presented  a  petition  from  the  cap- 
tains of  the  navy,  praying  a  small  increase  of  their  half-paj-. 
From  the  rei^n  of  "Elizabeth  till  the  year  1715,  as  his  lordship 
showed,  naval  captains  received  a  half^pay  double  the  amount 
of  that  which  the;|^  received  in  1773,  when  the  value  of  money 
was  so  much  diminished.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  employ 
argumentation  in  demonstrating  the  merit  and  importance  of 
that  gallant  class  6f  gentlemen,  or  to  prove  that  the  allowance 
was  unsuitable  to  their  rank  in  society.  From  the  general  at- 
tachment of  Britons  to  the  navy,  and  their  conviction  that  the 
recompense  was  inadequate  to  the  service,  the  public  earnestly 
desired  that  the  wish  of  the  brave  veterans  should  be  accooi' 
plished.  The  minister  admitting  their  claims,  lamented  that 
the  situation  of  the  finances  did  not  allow  additional  expenses. 
The  application,  however,  was  so  very  popular,  that  a  motion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  petition,  a  suitable  address  presen- 
ted  to  his  majesty,  and  an  addition  of  two  Shillings  a  day 
(amounting  in  all  to  six)  made  to  the  half-pay  of  navy  captaina. 

The  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  the 
former  year,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  or  penal  laws  and 
subscriptions,  which,  being  supported  and  opposed  by  the  same 
arguments  as  before,  was  rdected. 

I'he  ways  and  means  of  this  session  showed  the  financial 
skill  of  the  minister  to  be  neither  excellent  nor  defective.  His 
calculation,  indeed,  on  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had 
proved  somewhat  erroneous,  as  no  part  of  the  funded  incam- 
bmnce  was  actually  liquidated.    Btctiequer  biU»to  the  amoant 
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East  tnim  cqmpaDj.  waa^.Qot  iflnoiediatt^tjr .  ri^is^d,  but  credit      ^^ 
ple(}ged&ritiii.,ex^eqi|ecl>ills«'  The  s^oniLid  pot  rUe  till  VfP^^'^ 
}alylj^>aft^ having. Usted  Si^iurl J «iglit^^^  ^H^" 

OuriDg  this  wioter  there;  was  a  great  scarcitj  of  .CQro^  espe- 
ciilUj^  iQ,S«9t|aiMl»  i^xd  tumultd  etfsued ;.  the  rio(«j;s»  l^owever^by 
theTigilaQce  9(  .the  corn  dealer?*  and  tlve  ^rmne^s  of  .the  ma^i 
gistraie%  iv^re.  pcev^uted  from  deatructive  outrage    Qi^  th^Continen- 
contiBC^t  of  ,Em99pft»  the  partitioniDg  powers  this  yeuf  cout'mu-^  «^»^- 
ed  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  observation,  while  they. compler' 
ted  th^r.  project  of  robbery*  and  compelled  the  unhappy  Poles  (.9 
sao^tion  tbeir  various  steps  of  iniquity  and  usurj^tion..  As  they 
advanced  in  spoliation,  they  grew  mor^  indiSerent  about  jeven  thi^ 
sembJajice  of.^ttstic«4  ajdd  whenever  tlie  Poles  offered  any  remon- 
stranpe*  they  immedjately  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  wiih.Comple- 
trppps.*  A  lev  of  the  nooilitj  having  escaped  from  Warsaw,  be-  tion  of  the 
took  themselves  to  Cracow»and  there  endeavoured  to  form  a  par-  ^^raSJt 
ty  againat  the  plundfsrersand  usurpers;  but  their  attempts  were  of  Poland, 
unavailing;  the  partitioning  powers,  having  dismembered  tiie 
best  provinces  of  Poland  under  pretence  of  amendingits  consti- 
tution, coafirmed  its  defects  and  perpetuated  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.    It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history  to 
follow  tbo9Q^  dragooning  lipvgivers  through  me  detail  of  their  acts, 
but  they  all  showed  that  the  object  was  to  render  tliose  parts  de- 
pendent on  the  partitioning  powers  through  faction  and  internal 
disorder,  which  it  did  not  at  preaent"  suit  their  purpose  to  seize 
by  their  arm^.   .         ' 

Russia  was  by  no  means  so  successful  a^inst  the  Turks  this 
year,  as  in  former  canupaigns*  Elated  with  her  victories,  she 
had  refused  idl  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  expecting 
that  her  conqjuering  forces  would  penetrate  to  Constantinople, 
and  that  she  might  dictate  the  peace  in  the  enfuny's  capital. 
Early  in  summer,  her  forces  on  tne  Danube  took  the  field,  and 
after  some  partial  and  detached  advantages,  the  grand  army 
penetrating  to  the  confines  of  Romania,  found  the  vizier  so 
strongly  posted*  that  bje  could  prevent  tlie  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians without  being  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle.  After  vari- 
ous masterly  but  ineffectual  movements  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
a  decisive  engagement,  Romanzow  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  found  himself  no  far- 
Uier  advanpi^  than  at  the  beginning.    In  the  Crimea  and  the 


'  Sec  the  manifestoes  of  the  three  several  powers,  addressed  to  Poland; 
State  Papers,  1773. 

>  It  may  be  aiked,  \vhy  did  not  the  confederate  invaders  usurp  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Poland  ?  Of  the  reasons  of  this  forbearance,  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter gives  a  very  probable  account.  "  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no 
dati&aky  to  form  new  cbiims  upon  a»  g9odafnmdaUon  as  those  whiell  tbdy 
had  iJrcMty  made;  but  it  wovld  not  have  been  so  ei^  to  have  agraed 
among  thenweWes  as  to  the  distribution.''    Annual  Register,  1773,  p.  40. 

Vol.,  !.  4^ 
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CHAP.    Levant,  the  Russian  operations,  much   less   important,  wete 
^'-       eqoally  indecisive :  the  Turks,  indeed,  being  now  retaoght  the 
^**'*^''^^^  use  of  arms,  commanded  by  an  able  and  skilful  general  who 
1773.     possessed  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  no  longer  afforded  cer- 
tain and  easj  victory. 

It  was  conceived,  that  France  and  Spain  were  this  y^r  pre- 
paring to  lake  a  part  in  the  war  against  Russia,  of  whose  pro- 
gress and  {Miwer  the  house  of  Bourbon  was|eaiou9.  Their  ar- 
maments not  tietng  confined  to  the  poKs  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  being  greater  than  was  necessary  to  act  against  the  Rusr 
sians  in  the  Levant  and  Archipelago,  the  Baltic  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  object  of  their  destination.  France  was 
believed  to  be,  through  her  intimate  connexion  with'  the  king^ 
of  Sweden,  instigating  that  prince  to  a  war,  which  from  his 
lately  acquired  absolute  power,  he  ^ould  the  more  readily 
undertake.  The  equipments  of  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,  what- 
ever might  be  their  purpose,  necessarily  aroused  the  vigilance 
of  England  ;  a  powerful  fleet  was  speedily  prepared ;  "and 
the  ambassadors  of  Britain  at  their  respective  courts  announced, 
that  if  they  interfered  in  the  war  between  Ru^ia  and  Turkey, 
an  Englisii  fleet  sailins  to  the  Mediterranean  would  frustrate 
their  projects.  The  king  of  Spain,  always  inimical  to  this 
country,  appeared  disposed  to  hostilities ;  but  the  French  king 
and  ministry  desirous  as  they  might  be  to  check  the  process 
of  Russia,  were  far  from  wishing  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
war  with  Britain,  and  by  their  influence  at  Madrid  they  pre- 
vented a  rupture..  In  Italy,  the  pope,  who  had  so  strenuously 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  obstinately  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  customary  extortion  of  his  priests, 
^^as  now.  dead.  His  successor,  aware  that  a  bishop  of  Rome 
was  of  little  consequence  out  of  his  own  diocese,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  lay  sovereigns,  determined  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  those  princes.  To  gratify  the  united  house 
of  Bourbon, he  suppressed  the  Jesuits;  but  allowed  individu- 
als who  had  belonged  to  that  order,  to  remain  in  his  dominions, 
provided  they  rendered  themselves  useful,  without  advancing 
doctrines  in  support  of  their  late  institution,  or  taking  any 
steps  towards  its  restoration;  and  this  was  the  final  blow  to 
the  remains  of  an  order  the  most  celebrated  of  monkish  frater- 
Attacks  of  nities.  In  all  the  Roman  catholic  states,  the  reduction  of 
Roman  ecclesiastical  power,  begun  with  such  effect  by  the  house  of 
*^owcw  on  ^"'***®"»  was  become  general ;  indeed,  plans  of  this  sort  were 
tkeclergy.  ^^  hastily  adopted  and  executed,  as  rather  to  manifest  tha^ 
they  sprung  from  imitation  than  from  rational  conviction. 
The  exaltation  of  priests  far  beyond  their  due  rank  in  society, 
had  been  very  long  the  fashion,  so  their  excessive  depression 
became  now  the  mode  of  catholic  courts ;  and  undue  contempt 
-of  ecclesiastics  was  a  favourite  sentiment  with  princes  and 
miniaters  in  those  countries  wherein  they  had  very  recently 
been  regarded  with  undeserved  admiration :  those  notions  very 
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2utaraUy,  in  die  usual,  course  of  httnuui  opiolott,  runHing.i»to   OHAF. 
*  opposite  extremes,  decelerated  tbe  progress  of  iufitfelitj;  and,      ^^" 
in  their  remote  coneequ^oees,  pradpitated  Ifce  d^wofall  of  tkeir  ^^'^'^^i^ 
abettors.  ^^^• 

Though  the  stubborn  republicans  of  New-England  continued  America  -. 
to  thirart  the  mother  country,  the  mtddie  and  southern  provin- 
ces were  peaceably  and  quietly  advancing  in  population  and 
prosperity.    They  seemed  resolved  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Britain^  replete  with  benefit,  and  which  for  several  years  no 
measure  or  occurrence  had   tended  to  intercept.     Tllev  ap*  tranquilU- 
peared  well  satisfied  with  tbe  administration  of  lord  Niorui»  ty.incr^ 
uoder  which  ihe  chief  objects  of  their  complaints  had  been-^^§  ^,^ 
redressed.     Relieved  from  the  greater  part  of  the  obnoxious  pcntv. 
imposts,  they  ^ave  themselves  little  trouble  about  the  reserva*- 
tion  of  the  principal ;   and   while  their  purses  were  spared, 
forebore  quarrelling  about  metaphysical  propositions ;  tliey  also  ^ 

discoura^d  the  republican  agents  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. Bred  in  monarcUcal  principles,  they  did  not,  like  uie 
Bostsnians,  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  merely  be- 
cause it  was  a  monarchy ;  tbey  were  willir^>  to  give  al- 
legiance for  protection,  thoi^  afforded  by  the  wearer  of  a 
crown. 

At  home,  the  spirit  of   licentiousness  had  subsided;  theBriuin: 
minister,  unassuming  and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  ouMtid  discontent 
in  his  opinions,  was  esteemed  able  and  successful-  in  his  ad-  ?^^  ^^' 
ministration.    His  plan  for  governing  India  greatly  increased  sa^ide. 
his  own   power  and   patronage,  and  was  yet  pleasing 'to  the 
'  country.    It  was  necessary  to  restrain  by  sonfte  means  the  op- 
pression«  extortion,  and  cruelty   of  the  company's  servants; 
and  the  nation  conceived  the  principles  and  provisions  of  his 
system  to  be  effectual    for  that  purpose.     -His  new  arrange- 
ments would,  it  was  supposed,  by  preventing  the  extravagance 
and    depredations    of  the    company's   officers,  increase    this 
boEintifuT  source  of  revenue,  and  farther  diminish  the  public 
burthens.     The  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  Increasing 
apparently  likely  to  continue  long;  to  enjoy  tranquillity;  com- trade  and 
merce  was  increasing,  and  conceived  to  lie  in  a  train  ojf  very  PJ^j^g^^^ 
great  augmentation  }   and  every  thing  appeared  favourable  to^^^^po. 
private  and    public  prosperity.      Thus  during   lord    North's  licy  of  lord 
ministry,  his  country,  from  being  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  Nortli. 
discontent,  was  become  tranquil  and  satisfied ;  America,  from 
refusing  our    manufactures,  distressing   our    commerce,   and 
being  almost  in  rebellion  against  our  government  and  laws, 
now  afforded  an  advantageous  market  for  our  commodities^ 
enriehed  our   merchants  and    manufacturers,    employed    our 
shipping,  exercised  our  sailors,  and  declared  their  attachment 
to  our  constitution  and  king.    India,  from  being  the  scene  of 
iniquity,  was  to  be  administered  with  justice.     Our  receipts, 
recently  unequal  to  our  annual    expenditure,  now,    without 
farther  burthening  the  sul]jec<,  enabled  us  to -reduce  the  na- 
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CHAP.   tionaldd>t,  and  thus  uliimfttelj  to  lessen  the  taxes  on  the  peo-> 

^^-      pie.    8uch  was  the  situation  and  repote  of  the  minister,  and 

^^^■^^■^^  such  the  opinion  and  hop^s  of  the  people,  at  the  period  whibh 

Th '^^^'  •    *^®  historj  has  now  reached ;  lord  Nortn  beitig  now  in  the  meri- 

ter  nowat**'*'*  splendor  of  his  administration. 

the  zenith  Thpagh  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  was  no  douht  exaggerated 
of  hiB  by  sanguine  imaf^nations,  yet  to  discerning  judgment  it  was  by 
^c*  no  means  onpleasing ;  tranquillity  was  restored  at  home,  and  ia 
most  of  the  colonies ;  some  progress  was  making  in  reducing  the 
national  debt;  trade  was  actually  increasing,  and  likely  still 
fortber  to  advanoe.  Hie  effect  of  the  East  India  plan,  either 
commercial  or  political,  could  not  with  any  precision  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  by  restraining,  in  some  degree,  fraudulent  and  pre- 
datory appropriation  of*  Indian  wealth,  seemed  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  company's  finances,  and  the  revenue  of  Britain*  Re- 
flecting politicians  saw,  that  the  favourable  change  in  our  aflkirs 
could  not  be  all  traced  to  the  minister's  counsels  or  measures, 
but  they  certainly  perceived  that  American  tranquillity  was  to 
be  imputed  to  his  propositions.  In  these  they  discovered  a  mind 
more  inclined,  to  conciliation  than  coercion,  apd  confidently  in- 
ftrred  that  lord  North  would  adhere  to  the  soothing  policy,  of 
which  they  had  already  experienced  the  salutary  effects.  No 
event  or  situation  had  occurred,  to  exhibit  lord  North  as  a  ^;reat 
minister;  but  there  were  hitherto  no  grounds  to  question  his  ca- 
pacity for  successfully  conducting  the  affairs  of  nis  country,  in 
circumstances  not  more  trying  than  Uiose  which  he  had  yet  en* 
countered. 
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Object  of  the  minister  in  bis  propositJi^n  respecting  the  export  of  tea.— 
Aiftrm  at  Boston.^— IHscovery  of  the  governor's  letters  to  the  English 
tninistiy.— Newi  urives  in  Boston,  that  ships  laden  with  tea  are  on  their 
«ay«— Biols^^-Govemof^  proclamation  ia  diaregardecl-^hipa  aifire  a* 
Bokon.<->A  mob  throva  the  cargo  into  the  sea.-— Meeting  of  Patiii(ment< 
— ^King's  message  inspecting  the  disturbances  at  Boston,  is  discussed  in 
pariianient — Bill  for  olocking  up  the  port  of  Boston. — ^The  punishment 
of  a  whole  community  for  the  acts  of  a  part,  is  defended  by  ministers.-* 
The  piineiple  and  proviiiona  of  the  biA  are  impugned  by  opposition  aa^ 
utthiat  and  unwiae^^Precedeiita  diaett8sed.^-*Oppoaition  pvedict,  that  jt 
viU  drire  the  coloniea  to  oon^erate  revolt — ^The  bill  passes  into  a  law*. 
—Mr.  Fuller'a  motion  for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea. — Mr.  Burke's  cele- 
brated speech  on  American  taxation.— Coercive  plan  of  ministers  flstr- 
ther  deFftioped^— Bill  Ibr  cbssiging  the  civil  gp^emment  of  Mafeacbo- 
sett8d<— Bifl  Mr  chaacing  the  «£nini0tration  of  juatiee  therein. — Quebeo 
bill.— Inquiry  into  the  state  of  priaona.— Howaxd.— Suppliea^-^literaiy 
property  ascertained  by  a  decision  of  the  houae  of  peers.— Session  clo- 
ses.—Fxpectations  and  apprehenaons  fh>m  the  coercive  measures  of  tlie 
legiaiatnre* 

I  GOM£  now  ti^  m  part  of  the  nftirative  more  iilipcnrtaiit 
than  any  which  has  hitiierto  been  the  saligect  of  thig  htstorj.  I. 
have  to  trace  the  causes  and  the  commenoement  of  a  war, 
which  in  its  progress  involved  maritime  Europe,  and  in  its  ope* 
rations  displayed  very  frequently  all  the  strength  of  the  British 
character,  in  which,  thoofh  the  issue  proved  unfortunate,  as 
the  counsels  were  not  rar^v  unwise,  ana  the  executive  conduct 
not  seldom  dilatory  and  indecisive,  vet  the  contest  was  on  the 
whole  not  inglorious.  The  mass  of  British  energy  was  unim- 
paired. Military  ardour  and  enttfprise,  naval  skill,  courage, 
and  ability,  manifested  themselves  in  all  ranks*  If  Britain,  hav- 
ing the  wnole  force  of  her  ancient  foes  and  her  recent  friends 
and  subjects  to  combat,  did  not  come  off  victorious,  yet  she  was  ~ 
not  vanquished ;  she  indeed  lost  her  colonies,  but  aid  not  lose 
her  honour. 

Tarious  were  the  circumstances,  both  internal  and  external, 
in  her  cabinet,  her  senate,  her  camp,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  her  enemies,  which  tended  to  depress  our  country:  but  all 
did  not  effect  a  lasting  humiliation.  The  national  exertions, 
though  far  different  in  success  from  those  dorine  which  Pitt 
Had  guided  her  counsels,  or  Marlborough  headed  her  troops, 
proved  that  Britain  had  not  degenerated.  Severely  as  the  ef- 
fects of  tile  American  war  were  immediately  felt  by  this  coun- 
try, yet  its  distant  consequences  have  been  most  dreadful  to 
continental  Europe,  by  rapidly  accelerating  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  now  overwhelms  so  large  a  portion  of  th«  civilized 
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CHAP,   world,  and  has  made  the  ch?ef  abettors  of  revolt  fall  into  de- 
XII.      struction  from  the  principles  which  that  revolt  cherished. 
^^^^'^'^^     Lord  North,  in  his  proposition  for  exportino;  the  teas  of  the 
^7'^^'     company  without  paying  dutv,  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view: 
u!e  minis-  *°  ^e^icve  the  company,  and!  to  improve  the   revenue.    The 
ter  in  bis  Americans,  being  informed  of  the  Act,  viewed  it  only  in  the  lat- 
proposi-    ter  light    The  associations  against  Importing  tea,  were  still  in 
ttoncon-    existence;   although,  except  in   Massachusetts  Bay,  little  rc- 
S"eM  It  S**"^^^  5   *^^  ^^  promulgation  of  this  scheme  i-evived,  their 
4>f^^ft/ ^    spirit  in  the  more  moderate  colonies,  but  in  Massachusetts  it  ex- 
cited great  rage  and  alarm.    In  was  foreseen,  that  if  the  tea 
were  once  introduced  and  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  sale  and  consumption,  and  tlius  the  inhabitants  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  duty,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to 
AlAitn  at    oppose  taxation.    As  tea  had  been  clandestinely  imported  even 
Boston,     to  Boston,  the  dealers,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  afraid 
that  the  trade  might  be  tdken  out  of  {heir  hands,  and  become 
entirely  dependent  on  the  consignees  of  the  East  India  compa- 
ny.   These,  from  the  connexion  now  subsisting  between  Che 
company  and  the  administration,  were  gentlemen  who  favoured 
government,  and  were  of  course  unpopular  in  New-England. 
Difloovery      There  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  rendered  these 
of  the  go-  colonists  more  inimical  than  ever  to  government,  and  conse- 
leS*^  to  Sl^^"*^y  ™®''®  determined  to  oppose  its  measures  and  misconstrue 
tbelSi-     ^**  intentions.    Some  years  before  this  time,  the  governor  and 
glisbmi.    deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  written  confidential  let* 
idsfera."*    ters  to  official  persons  in  England,  containing  a  very  unfavoura- 
ble view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  temper,  dispositions, 
and  designs  of  the  leaders  in  that  province.    They  alleged^ 
that  a  republican  spirit  prevailed  there,  which  would  resist  tiie 
measures  of  Britain,  however  equitable ;  that  to  reduce  the  in- 
habitants to  obedience,   coercion  was  necessary;   and  that  a 
considerable  change  of  the  constitution  and  system  of  govern- 
ment was  requisi&,  to  ensure  the  subordination  of  the  colon v; 
and  proposed,  that  the  alteration  should  be  such  as  woijicl 
abridge  their'  liberties.    By  some  means  not  yet  discovered. 
Doctor  Franklin,  agent  for  the  province  in  England,  got  tiie 
letters  into  his  possession.    Franklin  was  also  deputy  post-mas- 
Icr-general  for  America,  an  office  which  he  held  from  the  ap- 
,  pointment  of  the  British  government;   from  gratitude,  there- 
fore, he  might  have  been  presumed  to  be  attached  to  his  em? 
ployers.    Perhaps  the  possessor  of  the  letters  mi^ht,  on  this  sup- 
position, have  shown  them  to  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  some 
opinion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Americans ;  but  howso- 
ever he  might  have  discovered  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he,  who  must  have  seen  their  nature  and  tendency,  would  not 
have  published  papers  which  must  necessarily  embrpil  the  go- 
vernor and  the  colonies.    Franklin,  nevertheless,  did  make 
them  known,  by  transmitting  them  to  the  {>rovincial  assembly 
then  sitting  at  Boston.    The  animosity  and  indignation  excited 
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by  their  pentsal  were»  as  the  informer  miist  have  foreseen,  veiy   CHAP. 
violent.    The  assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  whe&er  the      ^^* 
governor  acknowledged  the  signatures ;  and  the  subscription  >^'^^^i^ 
being  owned,  thej  prepared  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  be    ^^^* 
presented  to  the  kin^,  chargine  the  governor  with  betraying  his 
trust  by  giving  partial  and  false  inrormation,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  to  the  colony,  and  praying  for  his  removal  from  oCBce. 
This  new  source  of  discord  rendered  the'Bostonians  more  open 
to  other  causes.    The  consignees  of  the  East  India  company 
were  chiefly  of  the  family  and  nearest  connexions  of  the  gover- 
nor  and  deputy  governor,  and  were  thus  more  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Bostonians. 

In  the  month  of  November,  intelligence  was  received  that  News  ar- 
three  ships  laden  with  tea  were  on  their  passage  to  Boston,  g^*^  "^ - 
Tumults,  violence,  and  riot,  were  excited,  to  frighten  the  co^-^*^. 
signees  from  actbg  in  their  intended  capacitv.    Some  of  the  proa<^  of 
company's  agents  were  so  intimidated  as  to  yield  to  this  lawiess  ships  la- ' 
violence,  and  to  relinquish  their  appointments,  but  others  re-^^*^^i^ 
solved  to  discharge  their  duty.    Committees  were  appointed  in  ^^' 
diflerent  towns,  to  which  thie  constituents  delegated  much  great? 
er  powers  than  justly  and  legally  they  possessed  themselves. 
They  aatborized  the  aeputies  to  inspect  the  books  of  merchants, 
to  impose  tests,  and  to  inflict  punisnraent  on  those  who  resisted 
their  tyrannical  proceedings*    These  violent  measures  were  not 
confined  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  but  extended  to  the 
other  colonies;  it  was,  however,  at  Boston  that  they  proceeded 
to  flagrant  outrage.    There  the  populace,  with  the  unperious  Siots. 
insolence  of  a  democratical  mob,  commanded  the  agents  to  re- 
lincj^uish  their  appointments;   but  those  gentlemen  refused  to 
deviate  from  engagements  which  justice  sanctioned,  and  law 
authorized ;  and  the  rioters  attacked  the  houses  of  the  refracto- 
ry consiff;nees,  whom  they  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  Wil- 
liam.    The  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  Gov^- 
civil  magistrates  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  protect  the  peace-  "{>'''  P"*' 
able  and  well  disposed  inhabitants;*  but  the  proclamation  ^aa    *"^^"' 
disregarded  and  aespised,  and  the  sheriff  insulted  for  attempt- is  diire- 
ing  to  read  it  at  one  of  the  illegal  meetings.    In  December  1773,  g««lcd. 
three  ships  belonging  to  the  company  arrived  at  Boston  ;  and  Ships  ar- 
the  very  day  on  which  they  come  to  port,  one  of  the  first  ob-«^«  w»^l' 
jects  that  they  beheld  was  a  custom-^ouse  officer  tarred  and  ^^*' 
feathered   by  a  riotous  multitude,  because  he  had  performed 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce.    The  populace  manifested  so  general  a 
spirit  of  enmity  and  revenge  against  all  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  connected   with  the  importation  of  tea,  that  the  captains 
were  afraid  to  attempt  the  landing  of  their  cargoes,  and  offered 
to  return  to  England,  if  they  could  obtain  the  proper  discharges 
from  the  consignees,  the  custom-house,  and  the  governor :  but 
though  these  officers  would  not  venture  to  land  tlie  tea,  they  re* 

»  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  up.  84. 
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CfUP.   (iMed  to  give  the  captains  a  4itcbarge  while  iifeir  owyoai  re^ 

3^'      maindt^im  board,  for  the  detiv^rj  of  which  thej  were  eagaged 

*^*^''^^  by  the  coinpanj*    A  meeting  of  the  iobabttahla  had  eiprasaed 

^'^^73.    a  determination  to  send  the  eaifoeg  and  shipo  bock  to  BngUnd* 

and  applied  to  the  ciuitom-hoose  for  a  deaFance^and  to  the 

governor  for  leai«  for  the  ships  to  paas  Cattle  'WiUiam;  aad 

,  the  refttsal  of  both  being  reported,  the  Americana  apprehended 

that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government  officers  to  tend  the  tea 

privBtelj,  which  woald  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  its  pu* 

A  mob      dnal  sale;  and  conseqi^^tlj  the  taxation,  which  the  Bostoniaas 

throws  the  abhorred.    To  oppose  this,  a  namber  of  armed  men,  in  thtt 

intothe     ^^^^i°S ^^ ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ December,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded 

J^JI  the  ships,  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  the  sea. 

*     1774.         Before  the  news  of  this  ootrsgo  arrived  in  England,  parlia** 

Meeting    ment  had  assembled.    That  august  body  met  on  the.  13th  nf 

ofpfrlia-   January   1774.    The  principal  sulnects  of  the  king**  speech 

nen .        ^^t^^  the  pacific  disposition  of  other  foreign  powersi  though 


.  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  still  continaed ;  a  geneM 
recommendation  to  employ  our  tranquillity  from  abroad  In  im*- 
proying  our  condition  at  home,  and  especially  to  prosecute  such 
measures  as  should  tend  to  advance  our  commerce  and  revenue* 
Under  these  heads  he  recommended  them  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  tiie  gold  coin,  which  was  then'  very  much  impaired* 
On  the  disputes  of  America  his  majesty  did  not  enter,  as  no  ia*» 
formation  had  yet  been  received  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  colonists  during  the  recess  of  parliament.  In  February, 
however,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  riot  in  Bostoii;  and  on  the 
Hessaffe  7tli  of  March,  a  message  was  delivered  from  his  majesty  to 
®*^***™"S  the  house  of  commons  -by  lord  North,  purporting,  that  in  con- 
SlJdis."^ sequence  of  tiie  unwarrantable  practices  carried  on  in  America, 
turiMuices  and  particularly  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and 
at  Boston  {port  of  Boston,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  tlie  commerce  of 
this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  immediately 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  it  was  thought  fit  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  parliament.  The  king  confided  as  well  in 
their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's  authority,  as  in 
their  attachment  to  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  all  his 
dominions.  He  trusted  that  they  would  not  only  enable  him 
efTectually  to  adopt  such  measures  as  nnght  be  most  likely  to 
put  an  immediate  stq>  to  these  disorders,  but  would  also  take 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  what  farther  regulations 
and  permanent  provisions  might  be  necessary  to  be  established 
for  better  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  just  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  message  being  delivered,  a  great  number 
of  papers  were  laid  before  the  house,  consisting  of  copies  and 
extracts  of  letters  from  the  diflTerent  magistrates  and  officers, 
the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  many 
,  other  documents  both  authentic  and  important.  An  address  to 
his  majesty  was  proposed,  strongly  expressing  the  readiness  ot 
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MititfMnl'to  Mnplj  wHk  Hie  requifitbn  of  tkie  lojmt  iHfliti^  GVA9«. 
Thmifh  tkh'motkm  wat  carried  wtthoat  a  diviibn.  it  produced  ^^ 
a- vflfjr-  genccai  ^aammn  of  AroeiicaB  afiairs,  and  of  the  mode  ^"^■''^* 
aiMl  exmt  4>f  thie  iaqiiirief  which  should  be  made*  Membera  ^^^ 
of  epposiftimi  admiUml,  thai  America  was  id  a  very  dtsardered 
slate ;  but  ooateaded,  that  the  distucbances  arose  fron  one  ndi« 
caJ  cause,  taxatios ;  aad  until  that  was  removed*  disconteat 
wMiM  atwajs  coHiBUe  ia  the  coloaies.  They  onght  tat  i&qnife 
iaito  the  conduct  ef  the  Americaas  who  had  resisted  govera- 
laeatt  and  penish  them  aecording  to  the  guilt  established  by 
proof.-  They  ooahi  also  to  exaudne  the  system  of  violeaee 
which  had  promed,  and  ef  weakness  which  had  encouraged, 
their  resistance.  The  house  could  only  support  ministers^  after 
investigating  their  conduct,  and  finding  it  wise  and  equitable; 
therefore  a  strict  retrospect  into  their  manasenkent  was  essen- 
tially  connected  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  Ameri* 
ca.  If  thej^  bad  acted  prudently,  such  a  review  would  termi* 
Bate  to  their  honour;  but  if  unwisely,  it  behoved  parliament 
not  to  encourage  weakness  and  ignorance.  The  retrospect 
here  proposed  was  not  for  a  judicial  purpose»  to  have  ministers 
tried  or  punished ;  but  a  deliberative,  ta  direct  the  conduct  of 
the  legislatuie.  Minialers  warmly  opposed  this  twofold  consi* 
deration  of  ^.subject;  and  contended,  that  the  in«|uiry  should 
be  confined  to  the  mere  misbehaviour  of  the  Bostonians.  Were 
it  to  extend  to  other  sabjectSrit  would  retard  a  business  pecu- 
liarly pressing;  and  also  encoursge  the  disaffected  colonists,  by 
inducina  them  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment a  disposition  to  lessen  dieir  guilt  by  throwing  blame  on  the 
executive  government  The  proposed  retrospect  was  therefore 
net  oaiyunaecessary,  but  even  oaogerous:  although  ministers 
did  not  here,  prove  that,  in  examining  subjects  of  deliberative 
measures,  it  was  better  to  rest  contented  with  part  of  the  facts 
than  to  scrutinize  the  whole  (and  that  was  the  amount  of  their 
ar^ntent,*)  yet  they  succeeded  in  persuading  psrliament  to 
confine  its  attention  to  the  vioiisnce  and  outra|j;es  of  the  Ameri- 
eans»  without -seeking  to  trace  the.  causes.  On  this  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts,  the  British  legislators  proceeded  to  delibe- 
rate on  questions  involving  tlie  preservation  or  loss  of  a  most 
valoable  f«art  of  ^e  empire.  As  the  grounds  of  their  proce- 
dure were  partial,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  investigated  the  parts  which  they  professed  to  consider, 
before  thev  passed  any  laws  upon  them:  it  will  be  presently 
seen,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  cognizance  of  the 
ease  preceded  delivery  of  judgment.  Parliament  agreeing  to. 
inquire  en  the  partial  system  proposed  bv  govermnent,  mini»* 
iers  contended,  that  two  sobjectr  must  be  obtained,  satisfac* 
tion  to  tlie  East  India  compajiy  for  <  the  loss  which  they  had 
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CHAP,   incamd  br  the  destrqction  of  the  tea ;  and  reparafimi  to  %a 
'^'*      honour  of  Britain  for  the  IdsqU  which  was  offered  to  it  in  the 


'forcible  transgression  of  its  laws.  They  vindicated  the  con- 
^^'  duct  of  the  governor,  in  not  having  employed  the  military]  fore* 
of  the  castle  and  skips  of  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  cargoes :  the  leading  men  in  Boston  had»  they  alleged, 
always  remonstrated  against  the  interposition  of  die  ar- 
ray and  oavy»  and  had  imputed  the  past  disturbances  to  their 
interference.  Mr.  Hutchinson  manit^ted  sreat  prudence  and 
discretion  in  forbearing  an  employment  or  his  force*  which 
would  have  been  irriUtiog  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and 
misht  well  have  hoped,  that  by  thus  confiding  in  their  conduct, 
and  trusting  to  the  civil  power,  he  should  have  quieted  their  tu- 
multuous violence*  and  preserved  the  public  peace.  The  event, 
however,  proved  contrary  to  his  well-grounded  expectations; 
the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  Bostonians,  freed  from  the  in* 
fluence  of  fear  had  been  fairly-tried,  and  had  full  v  manifested 
themselves ;  and  their  conduct  had  demonstrated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  powers  now  vested  in  government  to  prevent 
atrocious  outrages.  Our  commerce,  it  was  now  evident,  could 
no  longer  be  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  that  some  other  port  should  be  found  for  re* 
Bin  fiDT.  ceiving  our  merchandise.  The  minister  therefore  pro|>oaed»  for 
u  ^^e  ^  the  purpose  of  private  indemnification  and  public  satisfaction, 
port  c^  ^  ^"^  ^^^  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the 
Boston,  ladinjg  or  unlading  of  all  goods  or  merchandise  (except  stores 
for  his  majesty's  service,  and  provisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants)  at  any  place  within  its  precincts,  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  June,  until  it  should  appear  to  his  majesty,  thi^  peace 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  so  far  restored  in  the  town  of 


until  it  should  appear  that  satisfaction  had  been  made  tq  the  East 
India  company  tor  the  destruction  of  their  tea,  and  also  to  those 
who  had  suffered  by  the  riots  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Boa- 
ton.^ 
Thepu-        Lord  North  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  that  to 
nishmeiit    fine  communities  for  their  neglect  m   not  punishing  offences 
communi^  ^^"^**^^^^  within  their  limits,  was  justified  by  several  prece* 
^  for  the  dents.    In  king  Charles   the  Second's  time,  when   Dr.  Lamb 
acts  of  a    was  killed  by  unknown  persons,  the  city  of  London  was  fined  ; 
part  if  de-  when  captain  Porteus  was  violently  and  illegally  put  to  death 
fended  by  j^^  ^  iqq^^  ^^  ^i^y  ^f  Edinburgh  was  fined  and  otherwise  punish* 
"*^^^''-  ed;  and  when  Mr.  CampbeH's  house  at  Glasgow  was  pulled 
down,  part  of  the  revenue  of  the   town  was  sequestered  to 
make  good  the  dami^e.    Boston,  he  observed,  was  much  more 

>  SXedaMn*8  Htstofy  of  te  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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crimiMl  Aan  vAer  of  the  three  cities  that  be  had  nxentioned ;  CfiAF. 
that  town  had  been  op^arda  of  seven  years  in  ritot  ant*  epnfn«  ™^ 
wm ;  tad  there  all  tli^  dtstartianees  tn  America  had  ortginated.^^^^*^^^^ 
Bj  this  bill,  Boston  might  certainly  suffer ;  bot  she  deserved  to  ^'^^' 
aufflsryand  she  would  suffer  far  less  punishment  than  her  delin- 
quencies merited  :  the  duration  ol'her  nuoishment  was  entirely  in 
her  own  power;  whenever  she  shouio  make  satisfaction  for  her 
past  iqimes,  and  give  foU  assurance  of  her  futnre  obedience,  his 
mi^esty  would  doubtless  restore  her  to  her  former  situation^  and 
•pen  her  port.  The  present  wss  a  crisis  which  demandMl  vi« 
geur;  fin*  it  was  necessary  to  convince  America,  that  Britain 
would  not  suflfer  her  laws,  her  government,  and  the  rights  of  her 
aubfacts  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  It  might  be  alleged  (mi- 
nislera  said)  that  the  plan  was  wise  and  just,  but  that  the  execu- 
tion wottkl  be  difficult;  to  this  they  replied,  that  though  the  friende 
of  British  authority  in  America  mignt  suffer  a  little  from  their 
adherence  to  the  cause,  which  was  unpopular  among  the  infiitua- 
ted  Bostonians,  and  our  merchants  might  experience  some  dimi- 
nution of  trade  from  the  determination  of  malcontents  to  refuse 
British  commodities,  and  from  the  exclusion  of  Commerce  from 
thb  port;  the«inconvemence  of  either  would  be  temporary  and 
short.  The  present  and  proposed  measures  would  either  induce 
or  compel  those  deluded  men  to  return  to  their  duty.  No  mili- 
tary force  would  be  requisite  to  carry  them  into  execution,  for 
four  or  five  frigates  would  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  our  double 
purpose  ;  but  even  if  military  force  were  wanted,  it  could  act 
effectually  without  bloodshed.  The  other  colonies,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  approve  of  the  proper  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  thode  who  had  disobeyed  the  laws :  but,  even  were  they  to 
combine  with  the  rioters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  rebellion  would  rest  not  with  us,  but  with  themselves ; 
we  were  only  answerable  that  our  measures  should  be  just  and 
equitable. 

Purin^  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  were  presented,  Oppoii- 
deprecating  its  acceptance,  upon  a  very  plain  pnncipie  •^'f^^JJ"' 
jurispnidence,  that  no  man  or  men  can  justly  be  condemned  with-  the  biU  U 
out  being  heard  f  that  the  charges  sgainst  the  Bostonians  were  unjuitaDd 
adduced  on  the  report  of  the  aovemor,  who  was  notoriously  unwise. 
at  variance  with  that  town  and  the  whole  province ;  that  the 
proposed  measure  proceried  from  the  accusation  of  an  enemy, 
on  urhich  partial  ground  it  contained  a  sentence  delivered, 
without  hearing  the  accused  party :   the  outrages  committed 
were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  for  the 
harbour  was  under  the  command  of  the  executive  power,  and 
the  governor,  not  tiie  city  of  Boston,  was  answerable  for  a 
neglect    of  authority  there.    In   the  alleged    precedents  ofPrece' 
I<(Hidon  and  Edinburgh,  the  cases  were  totally  oissimilar;  the^g*'*'^. 
offences  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  ^'*^*""^^ 
cities,   and  no  judgment  had  been  passed,  until  the  cause 
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^«0  ftdi  J  caiiVM8«4^  ^ter  4Maris|(  bath  ^astks.^  TUt  iim  the 
lAiipoift.  of  the  petitinnsy  cm  of  whicli«  from  nttives  and  m- 
habtlajote  of  North  Amorkftt  was  hewnd*  tet  not  fogardad ; 
another,  preaontod  bj  the  agent  of  Maasacbisatts  Bar,  for  th^ 
inhabitairts  of  Boatan,  was  not  neceifed.  The  bUi  was  ap- 
posed in  the  home,  on  tho  two  groaiida  of  juatkn  and  as* 
pedieocy.  The  a]]piaiientB  an  die  firat  head  were  nearijr  tfae 
aame  ea  thoae  which  were  eanplojed  by  the  peiUionn^  that 
the  whole  city  of  Boaton  waa  paaiahed  for  an  ofenee  not  caoa- 
toitted  within  its  juriadiction»  and  wkhoot  .being  heard  in  its 
own  vindication ;  it  waa  beaadea  aUaged,  that  e? en  if  the 
euipabiiity  had  been  admitted,  the  iwoialunent  fereceaeded 
the  crime.  Corporations,  for  n^lecttng  to  auppKeas  tmnnMa 
within  their  juriadietioii,  had  teen  freqneiitiy  nned,  bnt  never 
■deprived  of  the  means  of  induatry  and  trade.    Tlie  watoratMi 


<  The  following  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  petitions,  and  horn  the 
'  reasonings  of  members  inimical  to  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  published  in 
the  periodical  works  of  the  times,  shows  the  absolute  inappltcabifity  of 
Porteos^s  noted  ease  to  the  riot  at  Boston. 


PR0CeBimiGS  AGAITOT 


Bpnrstrsos, 

Began  the  10th  of  February,  1737, 
sad  ended  Jane  ^st,  having  contiii- 
ttsdioor  months. 

ThQ  provost  and  niagiatrates  of 
Edinburgh,  the  judges  of  Scotland, 
and  many  other  witnesses  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  housed 

Cottoseland  evideace  for  the  nuu 
ffistrates  and  city  fuUy  beard  at  the 
bar. 

Two  members  for  Edinburgh,  for- 
ty.five  for  Scotland,  in  the  lower 
house;  sod  sixteen  in  the  opper. 

Gharge— an  overt  act  of  rebelKoiv 
and  an  atrocious  murder ;  proved  on 
a  full  hearing,  and  by  competent 
evidenses. 

Fnqtient  eoeferences  held  be- 
tween the  two  houses^  to  compsve 
the  evidence,  &c. 

Punishment— a  fine  of  30001. 


Prao^jounials  of  the  lords  and 
commons  in  1737,  against  £din. 
buTgh  and  the  bill 


BosniVy 

Began  the  14th,  and  ended  the 
31st  of  March,  1774,  being  in  idl  se- 
venteen days. 

Witnesses  examined  ky  the  psn^r 
council,  and  their  endence  sup- 
pressed. 

The  agent  rcfosed  a  healing  at  the 
har* 

Not  one  member  for  Boston  in  ei- 
ther house,  nor  for  all  or  any  part  of 
America,  nor  even  a  voiee  in  elect- 
ing one. 

Charge— o  riot  and  trespsssat ;  no 
evidence,  and  no  hearing. 


Met  one  confcienee. 


Punishment— the  loss  of  tlteir 
port,  to  the  injury  of  the  town,  at 
the  lowest  rate,  SQQfiOOl  The  re- 
storation of  theb  port,  and  the  oae 
of  their  property  left  at  the  Idatg^s 
mercy;  after  they  shall  have  paid 
for  rotten  tea  the  price  of  soun<^  to 
the  amount  of  30,0001. 

Pvoof-^mab  of  the  loids  and 
common^  1774,  and  the  Boston  pot^ 
bill. 
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#f  Aw  p«it  hri»s  ntBdwed  depeadettt  n^  4l»  Jdag,  JMcame  CHIT. 
in  i$fct  deptndBot  iifioii  tiie  kiog's  inuii*te«;  and  ifaiM  the     ™' 
Bostwiim  vwre  |4acati»  without  a  irtal,  in  a  Mluatiaa  in  which  ^^^"^"^ 
th^mvAt  iBcor  commercial  rain*  or  comply  with  niniflletial    ^^''^ 
inamlateff.      Beftidei9»  inteliigence  had  arrived,  that  tea  hail 
been  dealroyed  inmottt  of  the  oAfaer  colaniea  aa  well  aa  Maa- 
aachwetta ;  whv  then  make  an  act  of  parliamant  Cor  paaiah- 
ing  a^rit  natii  they  had  exavained  the  condaet  of  the  whole  j 
It  waa  contrary  to  jiiatice»  and  the  conatitatimal  rigbta  of 
British  antijefBta*- to  ha. 'taied  withoat  their  own  conaant;aad 
all  ike  diaiieclioA  and  restataoee  had  ariaen  from  taxation, 
eanbtwed  with  the  weak  aad  wavering  ayatamt  of  Biinialrf. 
.Adawmalraliott^  awace  of  the-  real  Gauae*  eagerly  atiflad^-iB- 
qairy,  asMl  called  >tt|Mifi  legiah^ure  to  act  upoA  thetr  asacrtioQa 
and  tiloae  of  their  egenta.     The  law  waa  ineiEpadieAt  in  a 
comaaersial  vieaf*  aa  onr  tnade  rauat  suffer,  and  that  not  by 
precluaioii  from  Boatoo  only ;  for  ether  coloaiea  were  equally 
inimieal  to  the  tea  duty  as  Massachusetts,  and  had  discontinoed, 
or  at  least  dSminished,  their  trade  with  Britain.    It  waa  pa- 
liticaiiy  hurtful ;  as  it  would  iriitate  and  tempt  the  ooloniea  io 
resi^  insteiri  ef  iptitfddatiag  them  to  submit;  in  M^ort,  it  jf^as 
the  pBspriiig  of  narvow  underatandiiigf  incapable  of  compb; 
heading  the  aeries  of  conaeqoencea  which  would,  and  aai^at 
ttflttlt  from  such  a  law.    In  variona  opiaiona  and  sentiraao^ 
the  colonies  were  divided,  but  on  the  sob^t  of  tazatien 
they  wene  ananinmus.    Thus  ministers  and  thdr  aapportems  Oppo&- 
were  taking  the  very  means  to  drive  to  a  confederaiGy,  provin-^i>  ?^\ 
ces,  some  of  which  might  have  been  kept  separatelyt  and  in  ^^  ^^ 
the  intereat^  of  the  mother  country ;   and  the   comhmation  tiie  coto- 
.woald  oeaemarily  produce  a  fisfcibie  resiataace   to  Britain,  mtuto- 
which,  whatever  should  be  its  ultimate  issue,  must  be  per-ecH^e- 
nieious  to  the  conteodiog  parties.      These  reasons,  however '■'J*'®* 
forcible  they  were,  had  no  influence  with  the  majoritjr  of  the  ^^  ' 
parliament;  the  bill  waa  carried  through  botii  houses,  and  Bill  is 
pasaed  into  a  law,  after  a  discussion  of  seventeen  days.  passed  in- 

The  historimi  whe  iBpactially  considers  thia  momentoiw  ^^  *  ^^' 
law,  with  all  the  circamatances  from  which  directly  or  in* 
directly  it  arose,  will  allow,  that  the  proceedings  of  Maa* 
aacheaetta  Bav  had  for  a  aeries  of  years  been  dictated  by 
principles  wholly  inoonsiateni;  with  the  conatitotional  authority 
of  the  BriUah  government  over  ita  aubjects ;  that  in  opposing 
taxatien,  they  had  manifested  a  democratical  spirit,  not  only  in 
declarations  and  writinas,  but  by  acts  of  atrocious  outrage; 
that  it  was  verv  aataral  for  ministers  to  be  incensed  against  -the 
avewers  of  such  doctrines,  and  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds : 
but  he  will  also  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fluctuation 
ofmildnesa  and  harshness,  coercion  and  indulgence,  (the  con- 
ciliatory meaaurea  being  proposed  only  after  rigoroua  ex* 
perimenta  had  been  found  ineffectual,)  enraged  tli^  colonists 
against  the  mother  coa^try  for  her  apprehended  intentions.^ 
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OHAP.   wUiiOQt  Itidtoic  them  to  fear  her  power.    In  ibe  measures 
^I*      which  were  adopted  in  oonsequence  of  die  riot  in  Boston,  the 


^^''''^  hiatorian  must  discover  a  violence  and  precipitaiiejr  which  more 
)774.  .obviottsljdispkiyed  the  impulse  of  anger,  than  discriminatinG; 
justice^  cautioiisl J  examining  everj  circumstance,  or  eipandea 
wisdom  viewing  causes^  operations,  and  their  consequences. 
The  impartial  reader  must  see,  that  an  act  of  the  British 
parliament,  most  important  in  its  judioial  operation,  imt  in- 
finitely, more  momentous  in  its  political  eftbrts,  was  passed 
when  the  legislative  assembly  was  infloenoed  by  passion. 

The  Boston  poi*t  bill  being  passed,  »  :fleet  of'fMir  ships  of 
war  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Boston ;  and  as  m  mtlitafy  force 
was  thought  necessary  to  redace  the  t nhsbitanta  to  obediencer 
faneral  Gaee,  commander  in  chief  in  Americb,  was  apoointed 
gixveroor  ofMassaehitsetts  Bay,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  HulclimsoD, 
who  had  asked  leave  to  return  to  Engkmd.  For  thtt  execution 
of  ihe  act,  powers  were  granted  to  Gage,  by  {Commission  under 
the  great  seal,  to  bestow  pardons  for  treason  a)id  all  odier 
crimes,  and  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  to  offenders  whom  he 
.should  think  proper  objects  of  mercv. 

«t.;<Soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law^  Mr<  Rose  Fuller  made  a 
iMitiDn  for  repiealing  the  duty  on  tea,  the  only  r^maioing  part 
•oCiJ^r.  Charles  Townshend's  plan  of  1767,  so  obnoxious  to 
America.-  While  parliament,  he  said,  punished  the  outrages  of 
the  licentious  and  riotous,  it  was  wise  to  gratify  the  well  aflfect- 
ed  colonists.  The  greater  number  even  of  those  who  were 
most  attached  to  tiie  mother  country  was  inimical  to  taxation  ; 
tlie  duty  was  itself  trifling,  and  its  abandonment  would  t>e  a 
very  small  sacrifice,  were  it  either  to  preserve  or  restore  tran*- 
Quiliity  to  the  provinces.  The  arguments  of  most  speakers  on 
tnis  subiect  were  nearly  the  same  as  had  been  employed  ito 
Burke's  former  discussions.  Mr.  Edmund' Burke,  however,  delivered  a 
sDeecb^on^^®^'^'^  American  tazaUon,  which  renders  this  motion  an 
American  epoch  io  the  history  of  philosophical  and  political  eloquence. 
taxation.  His  ground  of  argument  was,  bxpsdiemcb  piloved  from  u- 
PKniENCE.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  American  colonies, 
and  the  policy  of  this  country,  from  their  first  settlement  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign,  demonstrating  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  former  policy.  The  measures  of  the  king^  mi* 
nisters  were,  he.  said,  a  deviation  from  that  system ;  a  deviation 
unjust  both  to  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Having  pursued  their 
hisitory  from  tl)e  beginning  to  the  time  at  -  which  he  spoke,  he 
divided  it  into  periods,  described  and  characterized  each  period, 
and  the  principal  actors  by  whom  they  were  respectively  influ* 
euced,  with  fhe  effects  on  the  welfare  of  both  the  colonies  and 
the  parent  state ;  he  deduced  from  the  whole  the  following  re* 
commendation ;  "  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood  s 
*'  they  and  we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  beeft^mppj 
**  under  that  system.  Oppose  the  aneUnt  policy  and  practice  of 
"  the  empire^  as  a  rampart  against  the  specviations  of  tntiova- 
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**  tumB^  aiid  Aey  will  stand  on  a  nitnljr  and  soVe  fronnd.'^    In  a   CHAP, 
few  lines  be  marked  the  promitient  fSsatares  of  ministerial  poll-      ^'^' 
cj,  with  the  utmest  accuracy  of  historical  truth.    "  Never  have  ^i^"^'^^*** 
'<  the  servaAta  of  the  atate  looked  at  the  whole  of  yovr  complica-    ^^^* 
^  ted  interests  in  one  connected  view :  thej  have  taken  thin^ 
**  by  bits  and  scraps,  just  as  they  pressed,  without  regard  to  their 
**  relations  and  dependencies :  they  never  had  any  system*  right 
**  or  wrong,  bat  only  occasionally  invented  gome  miserable  ^le 
''of  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties  into 
"  which  they  had  prondly  strutted.''    Ministers  opposed  the 
molion,  because  a  repeal  at  such  a  time  would  show  noctuation 
and  inoMttisteney,  which  would  defeat  the  good  efifects  of  the 
vigormis  fdan  that,  after  too  long  remissness,  was  at  last  adopt- 
ed.  The  motion  was  negatived.  The  disposition  to  carry  thiuj^ 
to  extremities  ^th  Ajneriea  was  become  very  general.    As  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  much  condemned,  and  its  authors 
greatly  decried  by  the  ministerial  adherents,  they  fmmed  the 
most  sanguine  eipfectations  that  strong  measures  would  prove 
ultimately  sucoessful. 

The  Boston  port  bill  was  only  a  part  of  the  coercive  plaor  Coercive 
which  admhiistratiou  had  now  adopted.     The  civil  govern- P)*"  *^™'- 
meat  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay  was  inadequate,  ministers  alleged,  J^^"^/' 
to  the  si^pression  of  tumults  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  velopcd. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  an  act  was  passed,  which  should  de- 
prive the  lower  house  of  assembly  in  Massachusetts  Bay  of  the 
privilege  of  decting  the  members  of  the  council^  and  vest  that 
privilege  in  the  crown ;   authorize  the  ling,  or  his  substitute 
the  governor,  to  amoint  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  sheriffs, 
aad  empower  the  stieriffs  to  summon  and  return  juries;  and, 
fin*  the  prevention  of  factious  assemblies,  prohibit  town  meet- 
ings from  being  called  by  the  ^select  men,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor.*    In  support  of  the  bill,  it  was  alleged;  Bill  for 
that  ibe  force  of  the  civil  power  consists  in  the  posse  comitatus,  ^^^^^ 
bot  the  posse  are  ^e  very  people  who  commit  the  riots.    If  the  govern- 
democratic  part  dbr^ardai  the  laws,  how  were  they  to  be  en-  ment  of 
forced  by  the  eovemor  ?  He  could  neither  appoint  nor  remove  MasMichu- 
magistrates  I  thai  power  was  vested  in  the  council,  the  mem-"^>* 
bera  of  which  were  dependent  upon  the  people.     The  civil 
magistrate  caught  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  tne  people  among 
whom  l&e  lived  ;  Irom  them  he  ultimately  derived  his  appoint- 
ment ;  aad,  though  the  military  forces  were  ever  so  numeroas 
aad  active,  they  could  not  move  to  support  magbtracy,  as  no 
magistrate  eoold  call  upon  them  for  assistance.    It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  alter  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  of 
the    Massachusetts  government,  and  to  form  them  upon  the 
moftel  of  the  royal  governments  in  the  more  southern  colonies. 
It  was  olyected  to  thebill,  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  danger- 
oas  measure  to  take  away  the  ciyil  constitution  of  a  whole  peo« 

I  Stedmsn's  l£0tory,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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C^Xv^-  ]lli^  tecirM^r  a  chfi^;  tim  talMity  tf  whkh  was  IKAr  '•otnvdi ' 
^[^1^  ad  {joMohed  at  law,  npoA  Ioom  idfagafions  ^f^delHiqueDciea 
^^J^^  and  d(»fidct8,  i^ithAtit  «»vidcnce  foahitw  the'MidetAily'of-  Mek  an 
*^*'  wjf.  The  pwtenct*  of  antiatting  th«  dni^er  to-  8ti^eiigth«n  »• 
f^rdmeUt,  CDold  tint-^tand' the  ttdt  of  etamitialio*  ;<  for  ^ 
coldnie^,  aineadjr  regiitated  in  th«  m«iner  pimoied^by  ike  Ml, 
t^ere  no  l^ss  itHifiickf  to  taiation,  than  M«8MidroseU#Baj.  The 
{|aH  «r  the  .actwhi<3h  ^(feet«d  juriea,  was  framedi  wMiont* 
ktiV  i^etetiee  «f  kbns«;  and  -the  case  of  captaiA!  Preston  wad 
in'Ttself  suAcient  to  flhow,  that  juries  could  aet  juatly  eoea  at 
tfife  eypeft^e  of  poptihiity.  The  i^ause  of  «he  diaturtiaaeea 
wa^  hot  th^  sVittem  of  polity ;  it^was  flie  amponitfoii  of '^taxes 
^h!ch  had  rendered  the  peop>e  dMatift6ed/aB  well'iffi  th«  ro^ 
govenlmentft  as  in  the  otrier;  and  no  i^emed^  wosM*^  «IBcient, 
wiAddt  th^  removal  of  the  eatise.  Thisaethad  a  quite  eon- 
fturjr  tendenct ;  instead  of  alving  atrength  io  govorntaeht  it 
wa^  cftlcOUted  to  annihilats  the  remaim  of  BritiBh  aathoritr  in 
^e  colonies.  A  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bolfain,  the  agent 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  prorinee,  praytne  that  the'tiill  atigbtnot 
pS^  tfntt!  adTite  should  arrive  from  tne  colony,  and  that  thej 
might  be  heard  in  their  own  defiance  by  counsel,  before  thcip 
constitution,  which  had  iieen  confirmed  by  the  most  eolemn  char* 
tfrrs,  wall  subverted.  In  the  coOcHision  they  made  «  very  stron|; 
and  pathetic  entreaty  to  the  house  to  consider,  **that  the  re* 
**»itra1nt^  which  such  acts  of  severity  impose,  are  ever  attended 
"^with  the  most  danserooft  hatred ;  m  a  dfstresa  of  mind  which 
**  cannot  be  described,  the  petitioners  coOjure  the  hoose  not  to 
'*  coavert  that  zeal  and  allection  whidi  has  hitheHo  united  evn* 
'*  ry  American  hand  and  heart  in  the  interests  of  Bngh»d»  into 
''passions  the  most  painful  and  pernicious ;  they  moit  eamesdy 
"beseech  the  house  not  to  attempt  reducing  them  Io  a  state  dF 
'^slavery,  which  the  English  prihcinles  of  ii&rty  that  they  inho- 
"rit  from  their  mother  country  will  render  worse  than  death; 
**  ^nd  that  the  houde  will  not,  by  passing  these  bllte,  reduce  their 
<*  countrymen  to  the  most  abject  state  of  nrisery  and  buaiiHa* 
•»  tion,  or  drive  them  to  the  last  resources  of  despair*''  After-a 
very  wartn  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  os 
the  22d  of  May  1774  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  nine  daya 
after,  the  same  arguments  being  repeated,  it  passed  in  the  house 
of  peers. 
Sill  for  Lord  North  now  prepared  a  third  bill.  « for  the  impartial 

cbanginj:  «  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  persona  questionod 

^^™'Sf  **  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  execution  of  the  law ;  or 
jj^JIJ"  *  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of 
therein.  ^'^  Masslichiisetts  Bay  in  New-*Bn£|and.^^'  Aoconting  io  the 
bill,  the  governor  was  empowered  if  he  found  that  any  por« 
..son  ihdicted  for  murder,  or  some  'y^ther  capital  offence,  inento 
red  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  should  not  he  likely  to 
have  fair  trial  in  the  province,  to  send  them  to  any  other  co- 
lony; or  to  Great  Britain.    This  bill,  the  minister  alleged. 
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ivm0  iiMfMMy  to  give  eOfoct  to  the  two  othert ;.  it  wit.  io  nin, 
he  said,  to  appoLot  a  magiatracj  that  would  act,  if  none  could 
be    found  hardy  enoogh  to  put  their  orden  into  exocution*^ 
Theae  orders  would  most  probably  be  jresisted^  and  this  resistr     ^^^ 
aiioo  would  rooder  fierce  necessary  to  execute  the  lawa>  in 
this  ease,  blood  would  probablv  be  apilt.     Who.  ^d  lord 
^ortfa»  would  risk  this  event,  tnough  in.  the  execution  of  hia 
olcMureat  tloty»  if  the  riotera  tfaemaeWea,  or  th^ir  abettora^  were 
to  ait  as  the  judges^  How  can  any  man  defend  faimaelO  on  the 
plea  of  executing  yocur  lawg,  before  those  persons  who  deny 
your  right  to  make  any  law  to  bind  themaelves?    He  further 
aliegedf  that  such  an  act  was  not  without  precedent;   smug* 
slers  apprehended  for  oflRHices  conunitted  on  de  coast  of  Sussej;^ 
had  bc«n  made  triable  in  the  county  of  Middlesex*,  and  the 
Scotch  rebels  in  England.    The  proposed  act  did  not  tend  to 
^  establish  a  military,  but  a  civil  goyernment;  it  gaye  to  tho 
'  province  a  council,  ma^trates*  and  justices,  when   in  fact 
they  had  none  before;   it  did  not  screen  guilt,  but  protected 
innocence:    we  must  show  tlie  Americans,  that  we  would  no 
longer  quietly  submit  to  their  insults,  and  that,  when  roused* 
our  measures,  without  being  cruel  and  vindictive,  were  neces- 
sary and  efficacious*    This  act  would  complete  his  l^slative 
plan:   the  rest  depended  upon  vigilance  and  yifi;Dur  in  the 
Executive  government,  which  his  lordship  promised  should  not 
be  wantinir*    The  four  regiments  usually  stationed  over  Ameri^ 
ca,  had  all  been  ordered  to  Boston,  ana  prosecutions  had  been 
directed  against  the  ring-leaders  in  sedition  ;  he  made  no  doubt 
that,  by  me  steady  execution  of  the  measures  now  adopted, 
obedience  and  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  restored;  and 
the  went,  he  predicted^  would  oe  advantageous  and  happy  to 
this  country.    This  bill  was  opposed  with  no  less  vehemence 
and  force  than  the  two  preceding  laws:  the  members  in  oppo- 
sition denied  its  alle^d  foundation,  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice ;  if  a  party  spirit  against 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  would  condemn  an  active  offi- 
cer there  as  a  murderer,  the  same  {wrty  spirit  for  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain  might  here  acquit  a  murderer  as  a  zealous 
performer  of  his  duty ;   but  the  fact  w^,  that  though  by  the 
bill  the  people  were  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  their  r^t8» 
no  abuse  had  been  proved,  or  even  attempted  to  be  proved: 
there  was  no  evidence  that  justice  had  not  been  impartially 
administerol  by  the  tribunals  established;  on  the  contrary, 
the  instances  (colonel  Barre  observed)  which  had  happenea» 
were  direct  confutations  of  such  charges.     The  case  of  cap* 
tain  Preston  was  recent;   this  officer  and  some  soldiers  had 
been  indicted  at  Boston  for  murder,  in  killing  some  persons 
during  the  suppression  of  a  riot;  they  were  fairly  tried,  and 
folly  acquitted*     It  was  an  American  jurjr,  a  New-England 
jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  the  accused. 
Captain  Preston  had,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared,  that 
Vol.  T.  47 
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COAF.  the  inhabitant  of  the  very  town  where  thar  fellow  citizens 
^^'  had  been  slain,  acquitted  himself.  This  was  the  very  case 
^i^'*^^''^^^  which  the  act  supposed.  The  precedents  attempted  to  be 
tf74,  drawn  from  trials  for  smuggling,  it  was  contended,  were,  like 
those  adduced  to  support  the  former  bills,  totally  inapplicable. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  either  a  prosecutor  or  a  defendant  ia 
Sussex,  to  attend  the  trial  in  Middlesex;  but  the  act  now 
proposed  was  a  virtual  indemnitj  for  all  murders  and  capital 
olences  committed  in  the  alleged  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
distance  was  so  great,  and  the  expenses  would  be  so  heavj, 
that  scarcely  any  man  would  unaertake  to  be  n  prosecutor, 
even  though  his  near  relation  were  murdered.  Ministers 
were  proceeding  on  Uie  partial  information  of  interested  par- 
tisans, and  upon  their  misrepresentations  had  framed  the  most 
destructive  laws;  the  consequence  of  this  act  would  be,  die 
establishment  of  a  military  eovernment,  replete  widi  the  most 
lawless  vblence.  The  people  had  been  long  complaining  of 
oppression ;  and  now,  that  so  many  troops  were  ordered  to 
Boston,  they  would  consider  them  as  the  instruments  of  farther 
tyranny,  which  there  were  no  longer  efficient  courts  of  law  to 
restrain.  The  soldiers,  it  was  said,  unawed  by  the  civil  power, 
and  prepossessed  with  an  idea  that  the  people  were  rd)eH]Oas, 
would,  in  spite  of  the  vigtfance  of  their  officers,  be  goilty  of 
such  violence  as  would  rouse  its  objects  to  resistance;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  open  rebellion.  ^Yon  are  (said  colo- 
<*nel  Barre,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  peroration)  urging 
''this  desperate,  this  destructive  issue ;  you  are  m^ne  it  wil£ 
''such  violence,  and  by  measures  tenaing  so  manilestly  to 
"  that  fatal  point,  that,  though  a  state  of  madness  only  coutd 
"inspire  such  an  intention,  it  would  appear  to  be  your  delibe- 
"  rate  purpose.  You  have  changed  jour  ground ;  you  are  b^ 
"coming  the  aggressors,  and  are  offering  the  last  of  human 
*«  outrages  to  the  people  of  America,  by  subjecting  them  in  effect 
"to  military  execution,  i  know  the  vast  superiority  of  your 
"disciplined  troops  over  the  provincials:  but  beware  how 
"you  supply  the  want  of  discipline  by  desperation.  In- 
"stead  or  offering  them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent 
"the  naked  sword;  by  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal 
••of  all  tlie  late  laws,  fruitless  to  jm  and  oppressive  to  the 
"colonies.  Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they 
'*  will  give  it  to  tile  utmost  of  their  ability ;  they  never  yet  refus- 
"ed  it  when  properiy  called  upon;  youir  journals  bear  recorded 
"lUiknowledements  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  contri- 
"  buted  to  the  general  necessity  of  the  state :  they  might  be 
"flattered  into  any  thing,  but  are  not  to  be  driven.  Have  some 
"  indulgence  to  your  own  likeness ;  respect  their  sturdy  English 
"virtue;  retract  your  odittus  exertions  of  authority;  and  re- 
"  member,  tiuit  the  first  step  towards  making  them  contribute 
"  to  your  wants,  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government.^' 
Mr.  Rose  Futten  venerable  for  bis  years  and  pariiamentary  ex- 
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periHice,  and  for  iiidepcbdenc«  of  character,  by 'no  woans  nni-  OOAt* 
formlj  an  opponent  to  government,  and  indeed  beloogins  to  no  ^^* 
party*  ended  a  long  speech  against  this  bill  with  the  fMlowine  ^^^^^^ 
words :  **  I  will  now  take  m j  leave  of  the  f^bole  plan ;  yon  wUl  ^^ 
**  commence  their  rotn  from  this  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  thut 
**  not  only  the  house  has  fallen  into  this  error,  biit  the  people 
*' approve  of  the  measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
'<  ane  misled ;  but  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  timdency  of 
<«thia  bilL  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  ruaning  headlong  to  its 
*'  destruction,  it  is  this."  Whatever  reasons  could  be  urced 
against  the  bill,  the  votes  for  it  were  very  numerous,  and  it 
passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  maforitv*  No  lew 
strength  of  argument  ivas  ekerted  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
in  the  hense  of  lords ;  and  tho^u^h  from  the  ample  dtscussUn 
wliich  it  had  undeigone  among  the  commons,  little  novelty  of 
reasonif^  could  be  expected  from  either  side,  yet  one  new  con- 
sideration was  uiged  against  it  by  the  opposaiig  lords.  The 
means  adopted,  it  was  alledged,  for  retaining' the  colonies  io 
obedience  by  an  ai^ny  rendered  independent  of  the  ordinny  • 
course  of  law  in  the  place  where  they  were  employed,  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  nation*  by  extending  that  instrument  of 
aiUtrary  power.  StMing  protests  were  framed  against  the  three 
several  bills.  The  protesting  lords  were  chiefly  those  ef  the 
Rockiagiiam  part  or  opposition;  lord  Chatham  was  himself  ^ 
confined  by  illness :  neither  his  name,  those  of  earls  Temple  or 
Shelburne,  of  lord  Camden,  or  any  other  ef  his  particular 
friends,  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the  dissentients.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  two  divisions  of  anti-ministerial  senators  spoke 
strenuously  against  the  series  of  coercive  acts.  The  orations 
on  these  questions  displayed  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides, 
but  tl)e  most  transcendent  genius  on  the  side  of  opposition.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Burkoi  that  partv  now  possessed  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
whose  powers  far  surpassed  those  of  the  most  brilliant  and  il- 
lustrious commoners  that  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  adminis- 
tration. This  extraordinary  man,  with  his  mind  fast  approach* 
u^  to  maturity,  on  being  abrupti  v  dismissed  from  his  office  of  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  turned  his  strength  against  the  mini- 
ster,  and  proved  the  most  formidable  adversary  that  he  ever  en- 
countered while  at  the  head  of  afairs*  Fnim  the  nature  of  the 
Bufajeeta,  a  great  portion  of  the  speeches  on  the  three  biUs  being 
intended  to  demonstrate  their  probaMe  elects  either  good  or 
bad,  was  prophetic.  On  comparing  the  predictions  of  ministry 
and  of  €»ppo8ition  with  the  actual  course  of  events,  the  eompre- 
hensive  reader  must  see  that  the  great  part  of  what  the  mini- 
sters advanced  proved  &lse,.aiid  of  wh«t  opposition  advanced 
{roved  true.  Ministers  were»  indeed,  beyond  all  queetioa  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  information.  They  had  by  no  means  em- 
ployed sufficient  pains  to  procure  an  adequate  knoudledge  of 
facts :  but  formed  -their  judj^fnent  and  plans  from  imperfect 
materials.    C^po«|iQii«  espeetally .  governor  PowjttlU  goaK^rof^r 
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eMAP,   Jdkirateie,  ttnd  far  beyond  all,  Mr.  Burke,  acquired  go  exten- 
^B*      slipe  au  acquaintance  wiUi  the  state,  sentiments,  opinions,  and 
^•^"^''"^^  chfinicierB  of  tke  respective  colonies,  as  afforded  light  both  to 
^^^*     themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  party.    Opposition,  indeed,  was 
aAxious  to  opent  and  ministers  to  shut,  all  avenues  to  know- 
ledge concerning  North  America,  the  most  important  subject  of 
their  csunseis  and  plans. 
4uebep         Tbe  session  was  now  ^drawing  near  the  usual  season  of  re- 
™^  cess,  and  manj  of  the  members,  thinking  that  no  business  of  im- 

portance  would  be  laid  before  parliament  previously  to  its  pro- 
ro^tion,  had  retired  into  the  countiy.  They  were,  however, 
mistaken  in  their  opinion ;  the  plan  of  government  respectiog 
America  wa»  not  yet  complete.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  the  administration  of  the 
|irovinee  of  Quebec  The  professed  objects  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements were,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  that  province,  which 
eitended  far  beyond  what  had  been  settled  as  such  by  the 
king's  proclamation  of  1763;  to  secure  to  the  inhabitaote  the 
fee  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
those  rights  which  were  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  capitulation 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  province ;  to  restore  their 
ancient  laws  in  civil  cases  without  a  trial  by  jury,  as  bdng 
more  acceptable  to  the  French  Canadians  than  uie  Bngslish 
laws  with  the  trial  by  jury :  and  to  establish  a  council,  hoKKng 
their  commissions  from  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who 
were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  l^slation,  that  of  imposing 
taxes  only  excepted.  Such  a  council,  composed  principally  of 
^e  Canadian  noblesse,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than  a  house  of  representatives. 
Atgu*  In  ikvour  ofthis  law,  it  was  argued,  that  political  establish- 

l^eati  for  ments  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments,  opinions,  manners, 
flke  bdi  i    ^^  i^^^g  of  those  for  whom  they  were  formed.    The  Pmich, 
who  constituted  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
havinr  been  accustomed  to  an  absolute  eovemmelit,  neither 
valued  nor  understood  a  free  constitution.  The  Canadian  French 
abhorred  Ae  idea  of  a  popular  representation,  from  observing 
the  mischiefs  that  it  produced  in  tlie  colonies  adjoining  their 
country.    They  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  British  constitution ; 
their  landed  property  had  been  all  granted,  and  their  fiimily 
settlements  made,  on  the  ideas  of  French  law ;  as  tot  the  laws 
concerning  contracts  and  personal  property,  ^ey  wei«  nearly 
tile  same  in  France  as  in  England.    Having  been  wholly  unused 
to  trial  by  jury,  they  dialrked  it  as  an  innovatiaii ;  and  the  treaty 
of  Paris  had  secured  to  the  French  Canadians  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  roKgion,  as  far  as  was  consistent  wHh  the  laws  of 
Sngland.    Our  acts  ooacemiog  popery,  it  was  asserted,  did 
not,  Ifbe  the  kin^s  supremacy,  extend  beyond  the  Iringdom ; 
the  iUmian  catholic  Canadians  were  obliged  to  give  a  proof  of 
their  aHepance ;  and  an  oath  was  prescribed  as  a  test  against 
pafal  ^laut^iaooopatiUe  with  the  duly  of  enli|ectB.    1^  ee* 
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caring  their  tithes  to  the  popish  clergy,  the  Act  did^no  mope  tftah   CHStP. 
restore  them  to  the  situation  which  they  held  «t  Ihe  conquest ;      '^* 
subject  however,  to  the  disadvantage,  that  *  no  person  professing  ^••^ "  "^^^ 
the  protestant  reli^on  was  to  contritmte  any  ^tnr  to^  theirsir|^     1774. 
port.    The  extension  of  the  province  bejitind  the  innits  descri^ 
ed  in  the  proclamation,  was  justified  by  the  plea,  that  ser^nA 
French  families  were  settled  m  remote  parts  of  the  country,  liei- 
jond  the  former  districts,  tmd  an  entire  colony  was  established  - 

aaiong  the  liKnois  Indians. 

The  arguments  against  the  bill  were  reducible  to  two  heads*;  agiinst  it. 
the  incongruity  and  danger  of  an  arbitrary  government,  esta* 
Mished  by  the  British  tegislature  in  any  part  of  the  empire',  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic  reKgion.    The  meu* 
sure  was  said  to  be  an  experiment  of  absolute  power  tried  in 
4me  colony,  in  order  to  eltend  by  degrees  that  mode  of  ruling 
to  all  the  others^    The  immense  enlnrgemerrt  of  the  boundaries 
of  Canada  was  alleged  to  t^  for  the  same  purpose,  to  have  a 
powerful.instrument  for  subjugating  the  colomes.   The  proposed 
annihilation  of  the  popular  assembly  was  attributed  to  the  dis- 
like which  ministry  entertained  .for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  great  security  of  liberty  consisted  in  the  power  of  havfip; 
civil  actions  tried  by  a  jury,  and  in  cases  of  arbitrary  impn- 
sonments,  and  many  other  violations  of  the  rights  of  subjects. 
This  had  always  been  'the  mode  of  seeking  redress ;  and-  the 
English  laws  would  be  greatly  aggrieved  in  being  subjected  to 
-French  customs,  and  French  forms  of  trial.    On  the  sntneet-of 
religion,  it  was  contended,  that  the  capitulation  had  onry  pm- 
yided  that  the  Roman  catholic  faith  should  be  tolerated.    This 
privilege,  opposition  was  willing  to  allow  them  in  the  fullest  ex* 
tent ;  but  by  the  proposed  bill,  uiey  said,  instead  of  being  tolera* 
ted,  it  was  established.    The  people  of  Canada  had  hitherto 
l)een  happy  under  toleratioD,  and  looked  for  nothing  farther.' Sy 
this  establishment,  said  they,  the  protestant  religion  enjoys  at 
least  no  more  than  a  toleration ;  for  the  popish  clersy  have  a  le- 
gal parliamentary  right  to  a  maintenance,  while  tne  protestant 
clergy  are  left  at  the  king's  discretion*    Various  amendments 
were  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  several  changes  took     - 
place ;  but  the  ground  work  continued  the  same«     A  petition 
wais  presented  by  the  city  of  London  to  the  king*  praying  him 
to  withhold  the  royal  assent :  as  the  bill  regarded  religion,  a  ve-  » 

ry  great  popular  clamour  was ''excited,  and  an  apprehension  of 
popery  revived.  It  weat  thmu(»h  the  houses,  however,  with  a 
very  gfeat  majority,  and  was,  on  the  22d  of  June,  passed  into  a 
law*. 

Although  Americji  oooofpied,  during  this  most  inemorabte  ses-  The. bill  is 
sion,  the  principal  atteirtinn  of  pariiament,  several  otiftr  afOiirs  P»*aed. 
of  considerable  imptivtaTMw  rame  he1Hrethe<llli08es.»   The  dMi- 
nutton  of  the  gold  cofn'tiad  been  kff^  a  sutject  <)i^g«n^i'irt^  oom- 
plaint.    In  the  close  of 4he  sessioiiPtir:  177dv  it  had^  been'  bmoght 
befiire  pariiaiiient;  and  aa^nct'was^  passed 'on  the  last  day  of 
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WM-   tii«  -MflBtMi^  to  (prevent  tii«  coanicrfeiling  er.dimmitlun^.tlie  g^ti 
^^*      iMiin  of  the  kiagdom.    Bj  the  law,  the  l<^  on  tlie  dtmtnishvd 
M'*^'^^'' gold,  amouotiBg  to  &  very  lai||;e  Mtti»  fell  upon  the  immedwte 
aY\^'    P^^^^^^^^»  ^°^   therebj  iirincipallj  affected  tJie  great  money 
^^'"*  holders  or  bankers.    During  tlie  recesi  its  operation  had  been 
aeverelj  felt,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  commereial  worid 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
failures  of  the  former  year.    The  law  had  become  very  nn- 
popular  at   the  commencement  of  the  session  of   1774 ;  and 
several  strictarea  were  passed  on  the  gold  coin  act,  which  was 
aflbmed  to  be  highly  oppressive  and  injurtoua  to  individuals. 
Bankers  had  received  coin  according  to  its  nominal  value,  on 
the  public  faith,  and  under  the  sanction  of  government.    It  was 
very  unjust  that  a  particular  body  of  men  should  be  obliged  to 
make  good  to  the  public  a  loss  sustained  throush  the  iniquity 
of  otherSf  and  the  culpable  negli^nce  of  the  police,  in  not  re- 
straitting  such  criminal  and  pernicious  practices.    The  lateness 
of  the  season  at  which  the  law  was  proposed,  when  many  mem- 
bers had  left  town>  and  the  hurry  with  which- it  had  been  carried 
through  the  houses,  so  as  to  afford  no  time  for  examining  its 
/  nature  and  tendency,  also  underwent  severe  animadv^^on*    It 

was  answered  by  tlie  minister,  that  the  evil  had. been  so  uigent 
as  not  to  admit  of  apy  delay,  and  that  it  waa  necessary  to  be 
remedied,  even  late  as  it  was  in  the  session.    He  denied  that  it 
was  ttiyost ;  for  the  loss,  he  contended,  had  AiUen  on  thoae  who 
bad  been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  oioasianed  it,  and  who 
had  always  profited  by  the  public  monejr.    A  committee,  how- 
ever, WAS  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
gold  Cjoin,  and  in  consequence  of  their  report.  Weights  were  es- 
tablished, under  the  direction  of  the  oflBicers  of  the  mint,  a  con- 
formity to  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  curent  gold  coin, 
and  a  recoinage  took  place  agreeably  to  that  standard.    The  ef- 
fect of  these  regulations  was,  that  no  person  could  be  defrauded 
in  the  receipt  of  grid  coin,  except  by  his  own  negligence  in  not 
weighing  the  proffered  money,  and  this  was  a  very  material  re* 
form  in  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
Inquiiy     .    During  this  session  a  committee  having  been  appointed  for 
'"^  ^h  inquiring  into  abuses  practised  in  goals,  among  ether  gende- 
r^^^^men  examined  was  Air.  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford,  a  man  of 
Howard,    exquisite  philanthropy,  who,  it  w«s  found,  had  visited  those 
mansieiis  of  misery  UirQugh.the  greater  part  of  England  at  a 
vary  heavy  expense,  and  with  a  coatinual  risk  of  his  life,  in  or- 
.der  to  devise  and  administer  relief.    From  the  roporta  delivered 
by  him  to  the  house,  several  improvements  were  immediately 
-    Sttgg0it^,  and  many  more  were  ultimately  devised,  which  have 
• .   sinim  -Mided  so  powerfully  to  mitigate  human  wretchedness. 
.  TJm  ihll|iks:of  the  hpus^.were  unaniaaoualy  returned  to  the  be- 
.  Mwo)Mi  mad,  wbo  had  insp«|ted  suck  jcenes  of  distress,  for  the 
piirpci$e<iof  >  sMeviatien ;  an4*<fte  vtaripun  inquiries  wiiich  arose 
i'rom  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H9war#«  tended  not  only  to  soften  the 
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evils  of  povert J,  h\A  to  dioiiinish  ctfncontUnt  evtlft*  aod  to-  pm^'  ^J^*^ 
vent  the  frequency  of  iD^ectious  distismpers,  which  were  before  ^^^  ^ 
80  prevalent,  from  the  squalid  uid  noxious  atmosphere  of  mi^^  ^'^^^^"^^ 
managed  goals.  ^^^ 

Some  proceedings  on  an  enclosure  bill  gave  rise  to  a  libeli  Libels 
which  was  severely  prosecuted  by  the  coltittions.  Sievend  pe^ 
titiotts,  it  seems,  had  been  presented  against  the  enclosure  la- 
question ;  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  these  by  the  speak*^ 
er,  had  not  satisfied  the  advocates  of  the  bill.  A  most  viralentr 
letter  was  immediately  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  charg- 
ing sir  Fletcher  Norton  with  gross  partiality.  The  commons 
not  only  acquitted  their  speaker  of  the  accusation^  but  voted 
the  letter  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  lifaeU  contrary  to  all 
law  and  justice,  and  an  open  violation  of  their  privileges!  The 
printer  being  summoned,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
house.  He  declared  that  he  had  received  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Uorne ;  that  it  had  been  published  in  the  hurry  of  business ; 
and,  as  he  had  never  before  offended  the  house,  he  expressed 
his  hopres  for  its  compassion.  On  enquiry,  it  was  found,  that  Mr. 
Home  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Home,  clergyman  of  Brentford. 
It  was  meved,  that  Mr.  Woodfall,  die  printer,  should  be  commit* 
ted  to  the  custody  of  (he  sergeant  at  aerms ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  ardent  in  enmity  to  the  Kcentiousness  of  the  press,  (nendly 
as  be  has  ever  ^hown  himself  to  its  liberty,  proposed  that  New^ 
gate  should  be  the  scene  of  confinemctit;  the  more  gentle  mo* 
fion,  however,  wus  carried.  Mr.  Home  ^aa  next  summoned, 
but  eluded  the  order,  by  pretending  not  to  consider  himsdf  as 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  next  day  being 
taken  into  custody,  Mr.  Home  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  only 
evidence  against  nim  befng  Mr.  WoodfaH,  who  was  thought  to 
be  incompetent  bectnse  he  was  himself  m  custody  and  a  p^rty» 
Mr.  Home  was  discharged.  Mr.  Fox  the  same  day  complained 
of  a  fetter  in  the  Motniog  Chronicle,  bs  a  libel  on  the  constitu* 
tion  and  the  royal  finnily ;  and,  at  his  instance,  directions  were  ^ 

g^ven  for  prosecuting  the  printer. 

The  supplies  proposed  for  this  year  caused  great  debates :  op-  Supplies, 
position  alleged,  that  the  number  of  forces,  twenty  thousand 
for  the  fleet,  and  ei^teen  thousand  for  the  army,  was  greater 
than  a  peace  establiahment  required,  and  'Aie  expenses  being  in 
several  articles,  and  upon  the  virhole,  higher  tnan  usual,  pro- 
duced loud  complaint  and  severe  ensure  from  opposition.  The 
minister  admittDd:the  expenditure  to  be  great,  but  insisted  that 
it  arose  from  circumstances  which  he  could  not  prevent,  uwf, 
far  OiefuivTet  ke  waB  confident  he  matdd  be  able  to  lessen  the  ex- 
peniHture*  Lltersty 

The  house  of  lords  this  session,  in  its  judicial  capacity^  deter- pitypei^ 
mined  the  great  question  of  literary    property,    wjiich    wasisusccr- 
brought  before  ihem  by  an  appeal  from  a  decree  in  chancery.  Gained  by 
The  present  ams,  in  this  country,  favourable  to  every  species  of  *^"^*^^" 
meritorious  aim  beneficial  indtisrtrv,  has  been  peculiarly  advAn-|^oQseof 

peers. 
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QMNP*  tifeoya  toi  liierarj  lAility.    In  fonner  times,  wfaco  tiie  c!ieci&« 

^^>     tion  of  learned  productions  was  confined,  and  the  number  of  rea- 
S#'"'^'^dcr8  sfQall,  genius  often  li^  bnried  in  obscurity,  and  merit  was 

^Tf.^<  not  sufficient,  without  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances 
to  insure  protection  and  support  i  the  most  successful  adventur- 
ers c|Nild  receive  no  other  trecompense  than  the  patronage  of  the 
grieat^and  at. best  could  only  enjoy  a  precarious  and  irksome  de- 
pei^dence,  .Since  the  art  of  printing  has  rendered  the  muttipli- 
oa^jon.pr  copies  easy,  fuid  the  progress  of  science  and  erudition 
has  introduced  a  taste  for  reading  among  numerous  classes  of 
people*  authors  have,  had  it  in  their  power  to  repay  themselves 
for  their  labours,  without  the  humiliating  idea  of  receiving  a  do- 
native. But  the  degree  in  which  they  were  to  reap  this  &nefit^ 
depended  on  the  security  and  the  duration  of  their  literary  pro* 
perty.  The  projection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
this  species  of  labour,  is  not  only  important,  to  the  author,  but 
also  to  the  public ;  for  literary  works  like  all  others,  will  be  under- 
taken and  pursued  with  greater  spirit,  when,  to  the  motives  of 
public  utility  fmd  fame,  is  addea  the  inducement  of  private 
emolument. 

The  occasion  whicli  brought  tliis  question  before  the  public 
was  as  follows :  certain  booksellers  had  supposed,  that  an  au« 
thor  possessed  by  commoalaw  an  exclusive  i^ht  (or  ever  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  works,  and  consequently  could  transfer 
that  right.  On  this  supposition,  some  of  them  had  purchased 
copv-rights,  and  had  prosecuted  others  who  published  the  same: 
books,  as  invaders  of  an  exclusive  right  which  they  had  acquir* 
ed  by  purchase.  A  decree  of  chancery  had  been  obtained  in. 
favour  of  Mr.  Becket,  a  prosecutor  on  these  j|;rounds,  against 
Messrs.  Donaldsons,  as  pirates,  in  having  published  a  work  be* 
longing  to  Mr.  Becket  The  defendants  bad  appealed  to  the 
house  of  peers ;  and  the  question  rested  principally  on  three 
points:  1st.  Whether  the  author  of  a  book,  or  hierary  compo- 
sition, has  a  common  law  right  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  publi- 
cation of  such  book,  or  literary  composition  ?  2d.  Whether  an 
action  for  a  violation  of  common  law  right,  will  lie  against  those 
persons  who  publish  the  book  or  literary  composition  of  an  au* 
thor  without  his  consent  P  and,  3d.  How  iar  the  statute  of  the 
8th  of  queen  Anne  affects  the  supposition  of  a  common  law 
right  P  Under  the  first  head  it  was  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  perpetual  literary,  property,  that  tliis  right  was  founded  in 
the^  general  principle  by  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour.  Whoever  by  the  exertion  of  his  ra- 
tional powers  has  produced  an  original  work,  appears  to  have 
a  clear  right  to  dispose  of  the  identical  work  as  he  pleases ; 
and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposition,  seems  an  invasion  of 
that  ri^ht  The  identity  of  a  literary  composition  consists  en- 
tirely in  the  sentiment  and  language :  the  same  conceptions, 
clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  com* 

«  position;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibiting   that 
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emapmi6im  to  fte  ear  or  the  eye  of  arrol!h«r;by  rtdW,  b/ wilft;  ^^f • 
iwg,  or  by  printing;  in  any  number  Of  cimies,  cr  at  aily  perioi^   J^Lj-^ 
<ifrflme,  H  i»  always  the  identic  \eork  of  the  aertBor  which  ia  ^*^|llj^ 
so  ejEbibrtiM.    On  these  grounds  Of  natural  justice  it  was  con-    ^^*' 
teitd^,  that'  coittroon  law  respeetStig  literaYy  property  wad 
founded,  and  by  that  commOii  'latr  the  right  of  an  author  or] 
his  assigneie  was  perpetual.    A  statute  of  queen  Anne  hid  de-' 
climsd  an  author  and  his  ass^ns  t6  nave^a  right  to  a  work  for 
fourteen  jf^rft,  and'for  fourteen  years  mok^if  me  author  shoutd 
so'ldfff  live.    Certain  judges,  among  whom  was' lord  Kaimes  in 
the  court  of  session,^  and  Yates'  \n  London^  denied  that  eter' 
such  a  right  existed    at  common   law.    This  ^opinion    they. 
fbunded  on  the  following;  altegations  f  that  a  literary  composi- 
tion is  in  the  sof^dominioti  of  the  author  while  it  is  id  manu- 
scfijift;  the  manuscript  Is  the  object  only  of  tris  own  labour, 
and  is  capable  of  a  sole  ri^t  of  possession ;  but  this  is  nut  the 
case  with  respect  to  his  ideas.    JVb  possesion  can  he  taken,  or 
any  adt  of  occunancy  asserted,  on  mere  ideas.    Tf  an  author 
have  a  property  m  hia  ideas,  ie  must  fate  from  the  thne  when  they 
occur  to  him ;  therefore,  if  another  man  should.afterwards  have 
the  same  ideas,  he  must  not  presume  to  publish  them,  because  ^ 

they  Were  ore-occupied,  and  become  pntate  property.    Lord  i 

Mansfield  snowed  the  fallacy  of  the  maxim,  that  nothing  but  cor-* 
p#rei(Isub^hce  can  be  an  object  of  property ;  reputation,  though 
no  coqporeal  aubstance,  was  property,  ana  a  violation  thereof 
was  entitled  to  damages.  Every  man's  ideas  are  doubtless  his 
own,  and  not  the  less  so  because  another  person  may  have  hap« 
pened 'tor  fkll  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  with  himself: 
but  thi#  it  not  the  property  which  an  author  claims;  H  is  a 
property  in  his  literaiy  composition,  the  identity  of  which 
consists  in  the  same  thoughts,  rai^d  in  the  same  order,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  words.  This  illustrious  judge  con- 
ceived a  comfOon  law  ri^ht  to  the  copy  of  his  work  to  be 
vested  in  an  author  and  his  assigns  originally,  and  atill  fO  ex- 
ist, notwithstanding  the  statute  of  queen  Anne.  It  was  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  right  and  wronev  convenience  and 
pdiey,  and  therefore  to  the  common  law.  The  court  of  chan- 
cery, proceeding  upon  its  conception  of  moral  justice  and  ge- 
nend  equity,  had  uniformly  decreed  that  this,  like  every  other 
species  of  property,  was  perpetual  to  the  original  acquirer,  his 
Keirs,  assigns,  or  odiers  to  whom  it  might  oe  transferred  by 
aifit,  sale,  or  any  other  means  of  transmission.  Lord  Camden 
did  not  contest  the  conformity  to  natural  justice  of  either  lord 
Mansfield's  principle  or  the  amncery  decrees,  nor  undertake  ta 

« On  a  dilibront  cms,  liut  Hie  ipme  general  piinciple,*  and  in  which  Don- 
aldson WW  tlap  defendiuH»  a  little  before  tks  oecrce  of  chancery. 

'  In  tJie  case  of  Andrew  MiUer  plaintiff,  charging  Robert  Taylor  defen- 
dnnt,  with  puhlialung  and  selling  copies  of  ThoSDSon^s  Seasons  of  winch 
Miller  alleged  hho^eTf  to  be  sole  proprietor. '  » 
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CVAT.   jNTove  that  there  WM  an j  reason  in  the  natoce  of  liton^  Iii«i4«c- 

.    ^'^*      tbns  for  reedenm  the  propertj  of  these  less  durable  thin,  that 

^^'^^'^^  of  other  fruita  of  labour,  ^t  ceipfiaed  hiioself  to  what  he  ^pre» 

^77^    hended  to  be  the  written  law  of  the  laad.    The  atatvte  of 

Sueen  Anoe,  b^  affirmed,  took  awaj  aoy  rig^  at  CQminoa  law 
Iran  author's  mulitipljiag  oopiea  ofclosiyel;  for  aver*  if  aach 
ri^  ever  exiated. 

jThe  house  of  peera  coiieurred  in  hi^  opinioa,  the  decree  w%» 
ravened,  and  theacefiyrdi  literary  pro|mtj  depends  on  tii^  ata- 
tote  of  the  8th  of  queen  Anne*  which  secures  to  the  author  or 
his  assigns  an  exclusiTe  property  for  fourteen  years,  and  four* 
teen  years  after  the  eipiration  o{  that  period  if  he  so  IcHig^li^e : 
bitt  on  the  expii:ation  or  the  one  or  both  of  theae  tenoa»  ordal&a 
the  copy  right  to  be  at  an  end. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  was  concluded  a  session  of  pariiament^ 
aa  important  as  any  that  had  occurred  since  the  rerolutiso.. 
Changes  ot  great  oiagnitude  had  been  effected  in  certain  cida- 
niesy  which  maced  then  on  a  footing  totally  different  from  the 
other  British  dominions*  Ciidl  and  political  right  had  been  an* 
nihilated,  md  arbitrary  power  had  been  established  oyer  a  coq«> 
siderabie  nart  of  North  America.  From  those  measures,  mi^ 
nisters  ana  their  sim^orters*  both  in  and  out  of  parliameoit,  eo» 
tertained  the  roost  sanguine  expectations  that  submission  would 
be  immediate,  and  that  complete  obedience  and  tranqoilGty 
wonid  be  eataUiahed  with  permanent  security;  while,  on  tlie 
other  band,  their  opponenta  apprehended,  nom  the  system 
which  they  were  pnrsttuig,  mofct  bitter  discontents  and  more  olh 
alinate  reaUtance,  than  any  tiiat  had  been  exhibited  in  the  for- 
roer  dissensions. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 


Mid  Tofkey— -tcmfe  ef  peace— awMtte  «f  GeU^oe.— Poltnd*— Viewa 
9f  Fnuna  and  Austruu^—Fru^e^— Death  of  Louis  XV«— chnacier— tool 
tf  Mb  favourites,  h^  did  ilot  diacerii  the  commencing  changes  of  public 
opinion.'o^Promiflinlf  berinmngs  of  iiOUia  iLYf ^— SMdn  deprives  thb  in- 
ifaiMiOn  bf  its  iMMt  ttftible  t3»#ef*^Aiberioa.-*BffiMl  of  ^  BeilclK 
poK  bill^lenii^nt  threogh  tM  ivMnom—eonUmmaitaa  to  other  cold- 
niet.-- HeaolutionB  of  tj^  provincial  sBpemblies— general  conoert  pmoft- 
ed — solemn  league  and  covenant — A  general  congress  meets  at  Phila- 
delphia—approves df  the  cohdact  of  Bassachtitetts,  and  promises  sup* 
tiort-'declares  principles  and  6bjecb  of  associatio]i«^D6eklration  of 
rightft-Htf  grimscesi  and  pfopoaed  f«dresi.«->retitkMi  to  the  king^— 
Address  to  the  people  Of  Britflln..-<JOf  Cah}^--4leibioilatianee  to  geno- 
ral  Gage.— Address  to  the  colonies^— Meeting  breaks  upw^-^Oeneral  spi- 
rit of  tne  colonial  proceedings. — llililaiy  preparations.— Idassachusetta 
0ay  the  great  hinge  6f  peate  and  war^— contentioh  with  the  g6v^mo>  - 
fbnas  a  pftovinoiaf con||Mss,  whieh  sssaMea  thd  A^MMe  powtt. 


IN  contitiefktol  Europe,  the  Rvsmm  ftiM  Turks  atill  toii^  CHAF< 
tiBttiiig  Hkm  bioddy  war,  oce«pied  the  cl^f  itMitieii  of  tlieir     ^^U* 
neighbonrt.    Vigorttui  prepMltimM  wei^  aide  on  both  sMes  9  Vi^^^*^ 
CaUierine,  frotn    the  superiority  which   alid  had   thaaifeit^     ^77^- 
durinit  the  grester  part  ef  the  wnt»  ^xpe^tM  that  Mccea  Auat  S*!^^' 
tiUimatelj  atttiid  her  ahnies  v^heo  powerfiillr  hl-eifferced| 
while  the  Turks,  elated  with  thb  adTaiitage  of  the  preceding 
camp>aign»  attd  farther  eiiooaraged  by  the  ssec^ss  of  the  rebel* 
gon  in  the  eastern  and  southern  pronboet  of  Rifssia  undei' 
Pogatcheff,  hoped  by  military  etertions  to  regain  what  they  hsd 
lest.    The  Porte  exeited  the  Tartars  to  join  the  Rneaiad  f^els,  Progress 
in  order  to  increaie  the  disterbhoces  of  Ruaiia  dn  that  ftide,  and  con- 
while  the  Turkish  force  should  be  enneeatraied  S|;8init  their  ^""^"^ 
ttatn  army  on  the  Dandb^.    In  the  begimiAng  of  thiS  year,  the  w J^ 
death  of  the  enkperor  Mostapha  produced  a  chaA^  in  the  die*  j^ia  and 

Cition  and  eondtiet  of  the  army.  Cobsid^Ag  his  son  Selira,  Turkey. 
n  in  the  thirteenth  yeiir  of  his  ags,  As  tdo  f  ooti|  to  sustain 
the  reins  of  govemdient  in  So  critical  a  sitnatioA  of  affairs,  he 
appointed  his  brother  AbduUvaoMl  to  sneered  hitn  on  the  throne, 
ftenie  Of  the  Jsnizsries  were  dissatisfied  with  the  succession  of 
the  late  sultanas  brother,  wishing  Selim  to  be  placed  immedrat^ 
ly  on  his  father's  throne ;  sod,  as  these  troops  infiuenced  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  their  disteWsieifs  created  palrties  taaoM 
the  rest  of  the  forces.  A  tery  greet  army,  howevor,  was  levief^ 
consisting  (when  they  arrived  at  the  Dani^)  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Marshal  Romanzow  was  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  with  about  eighty,  thousand  soldiers.    After  a 
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C9AF.   coii«ider«U«  oppontkMi,  Romattzow    crossed  the   rirer,  atid 
^^*     Bulgaria  ania  became  die  scene  of  war*    A  severe  engagement 
^^^'^"^  took  ^ace  oetween  general  Satioff  at  the  bead  of  a  detachment 
1774.     0f  RuBsianSk  and  a  iiodjr  of  Turks,  in  which  the  former  with 
much  difficulty  kept  the  field.    On  the  20th  of  June,  generals 
Kaminshi  and   Suwarrow  encountered  the  Reis  Effendi,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  both  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  Turks  deserted  their  colours  and  camp,  with- 
out striking  a  biow.     From  this  time  the  Ottoimans  were  in 
every  ((narter  seized  with  a  dismay  that  made  them  absolutely 
refuse  to  face  the  enemy;  andrin  fine,  they  mutinied  axainst 
their  own  leaders.    They  plundered  the  baggage,  robbed  and 
murd^ed  ^their  officers,  disbanded  themselves,  and  pillaged 
their  own  country  all  the  way  to  Constantinoirie.    The  grand 
camp  under  the  viaier  was  deserted,  and  his  immense  army 
crumbled  away  to  an  inconsiderable  number.    Marshal  Roman- 
^  zow>  m^  failing  to  take  advantage  of  this  dreadful  ntuation  of 
'  the   enemy,  cut  off  all  communication  between  them,  their 
magasinesj  and  tbe  capital.    The  Turkish  leadera  had  now  no 
alternative,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  conqueror 
Terms  of  should  dictate.     The  conditions  were,  the  cession  of  Asoph, 
p^afee.       Kinbrui^a  and  Jaiukala  to  the  Russians;  the  free  naviffation  of 
the  Propontis,  Euxine,  and  Archipelago ;  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea ;  and  the  aum  of  4^500^000  rubles,^  as  an  indenuii- 
fication  for  tlie  expense  of  the  war.    So  moderate  were  these 
terms,  that  they  were  little  more  than  what  Russia  had  denumd- 
ed  while  tlie  Turkish  armies  were  entire.     Did  we,  consider 
Russia  merely  in  relation  to  her  enemy,  we  mig|&t  be  surprised 
that  she  did  not  impose  harder  conditions  on  a  foe  that  had 
given  her  great  disturbance,  had  actually  been  the  a^ressor, 
and  was  now  at  her  mercy ;  but,  on  viewing  her  situation,  both 
internally  and  relatively  to  othjer  powers,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  she  was  guided  by  sound  policy.    There  were  two  power* 
ful  jparties  at  the  court  of  Petersbu»h,  one  headed  by  count 
Panm,  and  the  other  by  count  Orlbii:  the  former  had  recom- 
mended peace  on  moderate  terms ;  the  latter,  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  unless  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  conditions  which 
Motives  of  Russia  chose  to  dictate.    Catiiarine,  who  found  it  her  interest 
Catharine.  ^^  observe  a  neutrality  between  the  two  parties,  both  of  which 
she  knew  to  be  zealously  attached  to  her  own  government,  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  them  both ;  the  one  by  con- 
cluding peace,  the  other  by  imposing  the  terms.     The  rebel 
Pugatcheff,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  intrepid  courage,  and  rapid 
en^rprise,  was  becoming  daily  more  formidable.    Her  treasufe 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  im* 

K^vement  of  her  extensive  dominions  was  greatly  interrupted, 
e  Poles  were  in  many  places  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  espe* 
cially  in  her  part  of  the  divided  territories;  and  combinationa 
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were  forming  for  it  more  general  assertion  of  their  ri^ts.   CffAf. 
Austria,  althoogh  she  agreed  in  the  partitiim  of  Poland,  was    JP^- 
not  bj  her  recent  share  of  spoils  lulled  to  a  forgetfalness  of  the  '*-^*^^*-'* 
dangers  which  might  accrue  to  her  from  her  partners  in  the    ^^^ 
plander.    She  still  rt^rded  with  ^e  most  vigilant  jealousy  the    ^ 
prwresa  of  the  Russian  arms  so  niear  her  frtmtiers.    The  king  Prussia. 
of  j^ssia  himself,  closely  connected  as  he  was  with  the  cxar* 
ina»  by  no  means  desired  her  aggrandizement  where  he  could 
not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  accesmon.    The  more  southern 
powers  she  well  knew  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  oppose  her 
and  her  advances ;  her  ally.  Great  Britain,  was  fuHy  occupied 
with  her  own  internal  and  colonial  affairs.    For  all  these  rea- 
sons^ it  was  the  interest  of  Catharine  to  conclude  a  peace  on 
the  terms  which  she  proved ;  and  she  soon  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  her  policy,  by  being  enabledto  vanquish  the  Polish  insUr* 
gents,  to  crusk  intestine  revolt^  and  bestow  a  less  divided  atten* 
tion  oa  improving  her  immense  dominions  in  various  coostitaents 
of  aatiottal  prosperity. 

In  France  an  event  took  place  this  year,  which  caused  a  great  France, 
change  in  the  internal  policy  of  that  country.  On  the  tOth  of  Death  of 
Hay,  Louis  XV.  died,  m  the  sizty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  <^>>«  ^V. 
fifty-ninth  of  his  reign.  Hiis  king,  who  possessed  verr  mode-  character. 
rate  talents,  was  educated  in  the  iffnorance  so  general  among 
tttntrary  princes  in  long  ettaMishM  governments,  where  little 
personal  efbrt  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  slavery  confirmed  1^ 
prescription,  and  in  that  loxurv  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
at  the  court  of  France.  Of  a  pleating  figure,  he  acquired  those 
exterior  accomplishments  aiul  light  i^ces  which  the  joint 
▼ivacity  and  frivolity  of  fashionable  France  were  so  well  fitted 
for  beatowing.  He  was  in  one  sense  a  man  of  good  disposi* 
tions,  for  he  was  mild  and  compassionate,  unless  driven  to  be 
otherwise  by  the  impulse  of  his  counsellors.  He  did  not  ex- 
ercise tyranny  from  inclination  and  choice,  but  often  permit- 
ted it  from  imbecility.  Having  neither  vigour  of  understand- 
ing nor  firmness  of  mind  for  governing  himself,  he  was 
thrsogh  life  the  pupil  of  others.  Always  in  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual minority,  the  administration  of  his  affairs  was 
wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  character  of 
diose  who  happened  to  be  his  guardians.  Thus,  during  the 
Bdnistry  of  cardinal  Fleury,  his  policy  was  pacific ;  afterwards 
aMressively  warlike  and  ambitious ;  and  in  the  latter  period 
otliis  Kfe,  he  was  again  pacific.  Under  some  ministers,  he 
was  moderate  in  his  iolernal  government ;  under  others,  he  wa^ 
despotic.  When  priests  presided  in  his  cabinet,  he  was  the 
tool  of  clerical  encroivchmrat ;  when  deists  took  tiie  direction, 
lie  was  the  a^nt  of  irreli^ion,  by  weakening  the  veneration 
of  his  people  for  the  institations  of  the  church.  His  violent  pro- 
ceedings acainst  the  parliaments  arose  not  from  the  violence, 
but  from  tSe  weakness,  of  his  character;  he  was  then  under  The  tend 
the  tutelage  of  tyrannical  ministers.    A  reign  of  near  sixty  of  his  fm. 
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CHAfi  jrears  bear»  iio  istamp  of  ■nlfennitj  ^f  obaracter.    Hi*  )pritteU 

^^^     piM,  sentimentg,  aM  conduct,  varied  witk  the  giicoeMtTe  tftNwg* 

^■^"^^^^^"^  es  of  his  niAMters  woA  mistresies.    Loiimi  XV.  wat  iioiiiiAalljrt 

lf74.     ||y(  ||Q(  itAllj  the  soToreign  of  France :  for  civil,  nilitarj,  aad 

JoKtical  operations,  for  every  departiietit  of  goveroinoiit,  we 
nd  die  rad  sovereigns  in  tke  ro^l  favonrites.    lionis  was^ 
however,  sulBcientlj  qualified  for  being  a  mere  paceanl  of  at^te* 
and  going  throagh  the  forms  of  severeigntr  in  Sie  paralysed 
stillnesfT  of  undisputed  despotism )  he  waa  merefoee  verv  fil  tar 
sitting  on  a  tiirone  so  much  adored  as  it  had  been  in  dhe  rei|^ 
of  his  predaceasor,  and  as  it  was  during  a  great  part  of  Ka 
tie  did  dis- own.    Toward  the  cloae,  a  snirit  manifoftted  itsett  whkh  re* 
cem  the    quired  a  piinee  of  a  different  character  to  manage ;  and  thoo^ 
commenc-  its  operstions  were  cheeked,  yet  the  rspreasien  was  only  tem-^ 
^iSSSP  P^'^'f  •  •"<*  **•«  ^••T  "«»"  employed  to  stop  its  prograas,  gave 
opmion.    >*  ultimately  an  wtgmented  force.    Louia  was  succeeded  by  hta 
gttindaon*  who  ascended  the  thteoe  by  the  title  of  Louis  XVI. 
This  prince,  long  distinguished  for  amiablaness  of  disposttioa, 
Pramiaiag  was  extremely  popular.  -On  Ms  acctosston  te  the  thronef  he 
banning  showed  himself  seDsiUe  that  a  change  waA  takint  ptacc  in  the 
^^1^^**^    national  sentiments,  and  that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  in  a  king 
to  accommodate  his  administration  to  such  a  change.     IM 
therefore  annulled  the  unpopular  measures  of  the  lata  reignisat 
about  restoi^ing  the  ancient  parliaments,  and  promoted  popular 
men  to  various  offices ;  at  the  same  time»  howevet;  he  okcum* 
bribed  the  j^retensiotts  of  the  parliaments,  granting  them  only 
their  established  functions^  uithont  suffering  them  to  make  those 
encroachments  on  kingly  prerogative*  which,  guided  in  some 
ibstaoces  more  by  the  principles  of  liberty  than  by  |>revailing 
usage,  tliey  had  attempted  during  the  latter  years  of  his  grand** 
fatlwr.    He  had  not,  indeed,  changed  the  mmistrv,  but  he  had 
changed  tli^  counsels.    The  nation,  del^hted  with  the  restera* 
tion  -of  parliaments  and  the  other  popular  acts  of  their  mo* 
narch,  overlooked  the  circumscriptions ;  and  as  the  king  ap« 
peared  to  make  the  happiness  of  his  people  the  rule  of  his  co»* 
duct,  he  was  regarded  by  them  with  Ae  warmest  atection  3 
such  was  the  first  prospect  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  8ix« 
teenth. 
spsinde-      The  king  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  eneag^  in  a  war  with 
prives  the  die  emperor  of  Morocco^  which  was  carried  od  in  desultory  hoa-> 
uMuisition  tiiiUes  for  several  years  with  very  little  success,    lliia  year, 
teiTible^  however,  is  remarkable  in  Spain ;  tmr  in  it  that  tremendous  in« 
powers,     strument  of  superstitien  ana  tyranny,  the  inquisitiong  was  de» 
prived  of  its  most  formidable  powers.    The  court  of  Madridi 
intent  on  the  promotion  of  manufocturea  and  commerce^  and 
aware  of  the  obstruction  which  they  received  from  the  dreiMl  of 
such  an  intolerant  tribunal,  took  from  it  its  jurisdietiena  4nd 
its  pHsons,  and  reailered  it  littk  more  than  a  convocation  for 


religiotts  discusaimi. 
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Havini  •Mrtrted  the  wmwwMi  pvitiied  ^acemisg  AoieriGa,   CHAT, 
ud  9ta<m  the  effects  vkkh  IImj  were  expected  te  piodace^  our     ^"jj^ 
hiftt(Hrj  9»w  firoeeeds  te  their  eetuel  cmMequeBces.  v^v-^# 

In  the  month  of  May  the  inteUiioeoce  Arrived  at  BoaUo^  ef    1^» 
the  aet  pasted  by  tin  British  y^rfiiUMit:  fiir  sbitting  op  Aa^"'^'^^ 
port    Tliis  i&ieriQati90,  togetbet  with  •  copy  oC  the  act«  was  Effects  of 
laftmedietelj  published  on  a  paper  with  a  black  border^  Mtmbo-thel^Mton 
Ucal  of  moumioi^  and  hawked  about  the  streets  as  a  baxWouP^^  °*^ 
mi  Woody  murder  of  rights  and  liberties.    The  fatal  news  wae 
iriioUy  uneipectedy  and  the  consternation   whidi  it  cAuied 
aoonc  aU  orders  of  people  was  inexpressibie ;  and  notiung  wan 
to  be  heard  from  the  Bestoniansi  but  franlic  expressions  of  ra|pr 
mmI  resentnient  against  the  tyraoey  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dn- 
ttth  miniitry  and  parliament  i  ▼engeance  was  kmdly  demanded^ 
and  threatened.^    They  lost  UtAle  time  in  general  exclamctioBil^^nn^t 
vA  menaces*  but  proceeded  to  consider  what  could  be  donft^^''^^^ 
for  redress :  a  town  meeting  was  held».  resolutions  were  popo»>  yi^^' 
ed  and  adopted*  which»  after  expatiating  on  the  impobcy,  in^ 
justioe*  a^  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  appealing  from  it  to  Ood 
and  to  man*  addresaed  themselves  particularly  to  the  other  co* 
lonies,  and  invited  them  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  stop  all 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  every 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  until  the  aet  should  be  repealed ;  thue 

only  measure  (they  said)  that  waa  left  for  the  salvation  of  Nortlr    

America  and  her  liberties.    These  resolutions  were  transmitted^^'^"'^^* 
with  geeat  expedition  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces*  and  copies'n^^,^^ 
of  the  act  were  mtdtiplied  and  despatched  to  every  part  of  tho'colenieB. 
continent  with  wonderful  celerity ;  which,  like  the  torch  of  tho 
fary,  set  in  a  flame  the  countries  through  which  they  passed :  ift 
the  several  colonies  great  bodies  of  the  people  were  called,  to*^ 
gather  by  public  advertisement,  and  the  odious  law  was  burned 
with  awful  solemnity.    Meanwhile  ^neral  Oage  arrived  in  his 
government  %t  Boston :  thia  officer  bong  personally  known  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Amerioa,  was  much  beloved  and. 

C highly  respected ;  he  was,  besides,  successor  to  a  very  unpo* 
lar  gpvemor.  These  circumstances,  however,  which  would 
ve  been  so  auspicious  to  bis  entrance  upon  government  had 
affairs  been  in  a  trenquil  state,  were  now  counteracted  by  the 
prevalent  rage  against  Britain*  The  assembly  met ;  and.  be  in- 
formed them,  that  on  the  1st  of  June  they  were  to  remove  to. 
$alem»  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government    The  assembly,  not  pleased  with  this  intimation, 

CtitioMd  him  to  appoint  a  day  tor  a  general  fast  and  prayer ; 
t  he  declined  compliance,  and  soon  afterwards  adjourned 
the  session  to  the  7th  of  June,  appointing  Salem  to  be  the  place 
of  meeting. 

The  other  colonies  having  received  copies  of  the  act,  and  of 
theBostonian  addresses,  resolved  to  support  tlie  cause  which 

'  Stedmsn*s  History  of  tbe  American  \Var«  vol.  i.  p.  9^. 
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CHAP«  6iev  considered  as  their  own.    Howerer  imioh  Ae  miMle  atidf 

^'*<  sou'thero  coToniet)  iiacl^  On  gen^nU  principles  of  goveitiineiit^ 
^^^"^'"^'^^  differed  from  their  liorthera  tieighDoars,  thcT  agre^  in  re- 
1774.  pugnance  t6  taxation.  On  tfmt  jgrotftid  they  natf  alt  reside} 
the^import  of  tea,  and  thus  had  shared' in  the  alleged  criminalrtjr 
of  Efoston.  Though  some  were  nkofe  temperate  than  others, 
thej  all  concurred  in  expressing  the  greatcjst  disapprdbation  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  British  goTerrnnetf^  an  abhor- 
rence of  die  new  act,  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  oil 
which  it  was  founded,  and  a  resolution  to  oppose  its  effects, 
and  support  their  brethren  who  were  to  be  its  immediate 
victims.  Iiideedj  if  ministry  had  formed  a  design  of  drittnfr 
the  Americans  into  confederation,  they  tould  Tiot  have  devised 
more  effectual  means,  than  by  punishing  and  disfranchising 
one^  colony,  because  unknown  pen-sons  in  it  had  been  guilty  of 
an  outrage  that  sprung  from  resistance  to  an  impost  which  alt 
Resolu-  the  colonies  reprobated.  The  assembly^  of  Virginia,  which 
tionsof  ^jis  sitting  at  the  time  when  the  despatches  from  Boston  ar- 
vimJaTas-  ^^^'  ^®^  ^  exainple :  in  tirnt  meeting  a  resolution  was  pass- 
semblies.'  ^^»  ^^^  appointing  the  Ist  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
Boston  port  bill  was  to  take  effect,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,  "  to  implore  the  divine  in** 
•*  terposition  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which  threatened 
**  destruction  to  their  rights,  with  all  the  evils  of  a  civil  war, 
«  and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people,  firmly  to 
*•  ojppose  every  injury  to  American  liberties.**  Informed  of 
the  resolution,  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  assembly,  the 
earl  of  Dunmore  determined  to  dissolve  that  body;  but  the 
members  held  a  private  meeting,  in  which  they  drew  up  a 
declaration,  setting  forth,  that  the  punishment  about  to  foe  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  order  to  compel  tiiem 
to  submit  to  the  payment  of  unconstitutional  taxes,  was  in 
truth  an  attack  on  all  the  colonies,  and  would  ultimately  prove 
destructive  to  American  rights  and  liberties,  unless  their  united 
wisdom  should  be  applied  to  prevent  its  operation  and  effects. 
General  They  tlierefore  recommended  to  the  committee  of  correspon- 
cowcert  dence,  to  propose  to  the  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  that 
proposed.  ^^  annual  congress  should  be  held  for  ail  the  colonies,  to  de- 
liberate on  such  general  measures  as  the  common  interest  of 
America  might  from  time  to  time  require.  Virginia  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British 
constitution ;  and  in  its  present  proposition  to  combine  against 
acts  of  government,  it  declared  itself  to  be  deterihiiied  by 
constitutional  principles.  At  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  assembling,  appointed  a  committee  ta  write 
to  Boston.  In  a  letter,  temperate  yet  firm,  they  recommended 
that  lenient  measures  should  be  tried  before  they  had  recourse 
to  extremities;  and  that  commerce  with  Britain  sliould  ntot 
ej)(irc1y  be  discontinued  until  all  measures  had  failed.  If,  by 
$atisf}mg  the  East  India  company  for  the  teas,  they  could 
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tecttuoate  the  uiihAp|>7  controversy.  And  leave  to  the  Bostonione  ^l 
iheir  ancient  constitutional  liberty^  there  could  be  no  doubt    -^^^^ 
what  part  wisdota  wouhl    dictate.    But  the  matter  in  con-  ^•^'^   ^ 
sideration  was  not, now  the  value  of  the  tea,   it  was  the  in-     1^^^. 
defeasible  right  of  eiving  or  withholding  their  own  moncj^  a,    . 
right  from  which  they  could   never  recede.    At  New-York, 
though  .moderate  and  temperate  in  its  conduct,  one  resolution 
of  a  contrary  kind  was  carried  in  a  town  meeting;  this  was* 
to  prevent  the  prosecutioi^  in  the  provincial  courts,  of  any  debts 
owing  by  inhabitants  to  Britain.    This  resolution,  however^ 
Was  neither  adopted  nor  con^rmed  by  the  provincial  assembly 
held  soon  after,  nor  was  it  any  where  carried  into  practice.  ,  la 
gen^al»  the  proposals  Jbr  a   total  interruption  of  commerce* 
were  by  no  means  favourably  receivett,  but  considered  as  the 
kst  deplorable  resort  when  every  other  expedient  should  prove 
ineffectual.    The  middle  and  southern  polonies  were  at  that 
time  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Britain.    On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  colonies  concurred  in  a   resolution  to 
resist  taxation,  and  to   hold  a  general  confess;  and  in  (lie 
mean  time  they  made  very  liberal  contributions  for  tiie  relief 
uf  the  Bostonians.    IVhile  the  Boston  port  bill  was  producing 
an  effect  so  very  opposite  to  that  which  its  framers  and  sup- 

Sjrters  expected  and  intended,  copies  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
ay  of  the  other  two  bills  for  altering  the  constitution  of  that 
province.  The  opposition  to  government  nQW  became  more 
vehement  through  the  colonies.  Concerning;  the  Boston  port 
bill,  the  other  provinces  had  not  taken  their  tone  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  but  had  resolved  to  support  the  cause  on  the 
principles  of  tlie  British  constitution.  The  Massachusetts 
colonists  had  then  applied  to  their  neighbours .  as  suppliants ; 
and,  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  reception  that  they  should  meet, 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  promulgating  doctrines  and 
sentiments  which  might  shock  the  loyalty  and  constitutional 
principles  of  their  southern  brethren.  Assured  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  colonies  in  resii*ling  taxes,  and  trusting 
that  the  concert  might  be  more  extensive,  they  now  took  n 
lead ;  and  henceforward  the  deliberations  of  the  whole  most 
frequently  bore  the  stamp  of  New-England  republicanism.  The 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  now  de^rmined  to  carry  to  the 
utmost  extremity  their  resistance  to  the  British  government. 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  association 
was  framed,  the  subscribers  to  which  most  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  break  off'  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  August,  until  the 
Boston  port  bill,  and  the  other  obnoxious  acts  of  parliametot 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  colony  restored  to  the  exercise  ojt' 
its  chartered  rights;  to  renounce  all  dealings  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agreement;  or  who^  having 
engaged,  i»hould  afterwards  violate  their  compact.  To  sanotion 
the  whole,  a  resokition  was  added;  that  the  names  of  d^- 
VoL.  L  19 
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CfitA>.   Unguents  should  be  publfsWl  in  'the  newfrpipcrB  as  eitemi^  fo 
Xin.     Uj^jp  country.*    To  thii  ii[gi*eetnent  they  ^Ve  Ae  itietndrable 
^^^^'^^'''^^  title  of  th«   SOLEMN  LfeAGiTB  AJiD  covENATTi' ;  whiCh,  hhviog 
^7'''*'     been  a  name  affixed  in  the  last  century  to  a'n  engageftnrent  tn- 
lea^"and  ''""cal  to  the  church  and  ttionatchy,  aflfbrd<Kl  some  ittdicatiob 
co^niuit.  o^  the  views  which  thej  entertained,  and  the  lengths  to  whidi 
thej  were  disposed  to  |$roc^^d.    In  most  of  the  colonies  thei^ 
were  three  classes  of  political  opinions;  the   first,  of  (h<Mle 
who  resolved  to  resist  taxation,  and  advised  the  most  violent 
measures  to  be  iinimediately  adopted ;  ^condlj,  of  tbote  per- 
sons who,  equally  determined  to  impose  British  Imposts,  we^ 
more  cautious  ahd  temperate,  and  ^ho  wished  to  try  tlie  eff- 
fect  of  conciliatory  propositions,  before  they  ^esortfed  to  tbe 
extremity  of  resistance ;  the  third  conaisled  of  approvers  Of 
the  British  system  and  acts.    Thiis  third  set  was  ftmall  in  num- 
ber, and  of  no  weight  in  the  colonial  deliberations    The  se* 
cond,  in  the   beginning,   predominated  in   most  of  tlie  other 
colonies ;  the  first  was  paramount  inMassachusetts  Bay,  Where 
there  evidently  prevailed,  not  merely  a  dis|H)sitton  to  resist  acts 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  with  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects, but  of  contrariety  to  their  conception  of  republican  free- 
dom. 

General  Gage,  to  counteract  the  coivenant,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, which  declared  it  illegal  and  traitorous,  contrary  ta  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  kine,  and  subversive  of  tlie  authority  of 
parliament;  and  cautioned  the  people  against  giving  any  couti- 
tenance  to  tliat  engagement,  under  the  penalties  annexed  to  such 
heinous  offences.  'Hiis  act  was  far  from  producing  the  desired 
effect,  by  deterring  the  colonists  from  the  combination.  Popu- 
lar writers  found  in  it  a  thenle  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and 
legal  knowledge,  in  showing  that  the  governor,  by  calling  that 
association  traitorous,  assumed  a  power  not  claimed  by  the  king 
himself,  of  making  that  conduct  treason,  which  was  not  or- 
dained to  be  treason  by  the  laws,  and  thus  rendering  the  de- 
clared will  of  one  of  fhe  king's  officers,  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
tbe  legislature.  General  Gase,  perceiving  the  sentiments  aod 
intentions  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  be  so  unfavourable 
to  the  British  govern ment,as  to  require,  for  their  repression,  more 
powerful  restraints  than  pit>clamations,  ordered  some  re»ments 
of  foot,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  sent  to  Boston. 
These,  upon  their  arrival,  were  encamped  on  a  common  be- 
tween the  isthmus'  called  Boston-neck,  which  joins  the  penin- 
sula of  Boston  to  the  continent,  and  the  town  itself.  The  pro- 
fessed intention  of  ^the  governor  was,  to  prevent  desertion,  then 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  provincials ;  but  this  disposition 

<  See  Stedmftt),  and  namsay. 

a  The  readecs  may  perhaps  not  recollect,  that  Boston  is  situated  in  a  pe 
ninauk.  This  geo^phical  ftc^  however,  is  very  necessary  to  be  attend 
ed  to  in  the  course  of  the  history. 
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of  the  ijrMpp9  «pas  con&tnie4  tp  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  CHAP. 
Uockiog  Kp  the  towi^  and  compelling  it  by  famine  to  submit  tO     ^^^* 
any  terms  which  might  be  imppsed.     The  iiihabitaDt9  of  the^"^"^'*^ 
adjacent  caantrj  assured  the  Postonians,  that  seyer&l  thousands    ^^^ 
of  arni^d  men  were  ready  to  aasbt  tliem,  should  their  aid  be  ne- 
cjcasarj* 

In  August*  c^foxaissions  arrived  for  tl^ose  who  were  intended 
tp  con$titiJ(te  the  new  council,  by  the  act  for  altering  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts.  Of  thirty-six,  twenty-four  only  ac- 
cepted the  comn[iissions ;  and  against  those  the  lage  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great,  that  all  but  a  few  who  resided  in  Boston,  and 
were  protected  by  the  troops  to  save  their  property  and  lives, 
resigned  ^eir  appointments.  80  m%ny  obstructions,  indeed, 
occurred  ^n  every  department*  tliat  civil  government  was  en- 
tirely dissolved ;  whoever  rendered  himself  odious,  by  discover- 
ing his  attachment  tq  the  mother  country,  and  a  wish  to  submit 
to  her  laws,  was  insulted  by  the  populace;  and  many,  hunted 
froip  their  dwellings  in  the  country,  were  obliged  tp  take  re- 
fuge in  Poston.  Arms  were  provided,  ammunition  and  war- 
like stores  began  to  be  coliec^eo,  and  the  young  men  were  em- 
ployed in  training  themselves  to  military  cfiscipline.  Perceiving 
snch  appearance^  of  hostile  intention,  general  Gage  ordered  all 
the  military  stores  which  were  deposited  in  the  several  maga- 
xines  throngh  the  provinces,  to  be  brought  to  Boston.  The  co- 
lonists, apprehending  frovp  ^S  measure  that  he  meant  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  several  thousands  of  militia  marched  toward 
Boston:  finding  that  ii^ne  had  been  attempted,  they  retir- 
ed ;  but  the  g^ner^l  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  Boston- 
oeck  against  future  attacks*  The  colonists  of  MassachuseUs 
BOW  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a  forcible 
resistance  to  the  British  government;  associations  were 
formed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  military  discipline,  and 
the  use  of  arms;  resolutions  were  passed  for  holding  a  provin- 
cial congress,  which,  without  any  regard  to  the  governor,  should 
be  considered  as  the  legislature  of  the  colony.  They  even  re- 
monstrated on  the  raising  fortificaitions,  and  "^  the  seizure  of  the 
public  magazines ;  thus  interfering  with  the  executive  authority 
of  the  crown.  They  declared,  that  should  any  person  be  seized 
for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they  would  retaliate  upon 
every  British  officer  whom  they  could  find ;  and,  lastly,  they  re- 
commended to  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue,  to  keep  it  in 
their  own  hands,  until  the  constitution  of  the  province  was  re- 
stored, or  until  it  sliould  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  a  provincial 
convention. 

Though  the  odier  colonies  did  not  proceed  to  such  ex^tremi- 
ties,  nor  make  any  prepfu-ations  for  war,  yet  all,  except  Georgia, 
concurred  in  resolving  to  hold  a  congress,  and  not  submit  ts)  the 
payment  of  any  internal  taiies  that  were  not  imposed  by  thei^ 
Own  assemblies;  and  to  suspend  all  commerce  with  the  mother 
country,  until  the  A meriqii)  grievances  in  general,  and  those  of 
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CHAP.   M&ssachusetts  Bay  in  particular,  tkeald  be  fully  redressed.    lo 
^*"-     the  proceedings  ot  the  congress,  instructed  by  the  respectite  co- 
^>^''''^^>^  ionics,  we  fully  see  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  Americans. 
1774.        'rhc  attention  of  all  parties  was  now  turned  to  the  reneral 
of  a  TOic-  congress,  which,  on  the  5th  of  September,  met  at  Philadelphia, 
ral  c^'    '  AS  ^  centrical  situation.    The  congress  consisted  of  fifty-one  de- 
gress St     legates,  representing  twelve  of  me  colonies  lying  along  the 
Philsdel-   shore  of  the  Atlnntic,  from  New-Hampshire  to  South  Carolina 
P^*-        inclusive;    the  greatest  number  of  delegates  of  any  one  co- 
lony being  seven,  and  the  smallest  two.    But  this  disparity  in 
the'  number  of  delegates  did  not  affect  the  votes ;  as  it  was 
agreed  that  each  colony  should  have  but  one  vote,  whatever 
was  its  number  of  delegates.    The  delegates  received  their  in- 
struction from  their  constituents ;  some  of  these  violent,  and 
some  moderate ;  but  all  uniting  in  condemning  the  Boston  port 
bill,  and  tiie  other  acts  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  relating 
to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  denying  the  right  of  the  British 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.    But  the  most  material  of  their 
instructions,  and  what  in  a  great  measure  superseded  tiie  nse 
of  all  others,  was  a  power  given  to  their  delegates  to  ame  to 
whatever  measures  should  meet  witii  the  concurrence  of  a  1 


jority  of  the  congress.^  The  congress  sat  with  their  doom 
locked ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  tiieir  delibera- 
tions; and  all  their  proceedings,  except  those  which  they 
thought  fit  to  publish,  were  kept  profoundly  secret  Assem- 
bled, says  captain  Stedman,  in  tne  cause  of  freedom,  they 
nevertheless  thought  fit. to  observe  a  form  practised  only  in  tlie 
most  despotic  governments.  Their  proceedings  being  wrapped 
up  ih  mystery,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps  leading  to  a  con- 
clusion being  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  their  decrees  when 
promulgated,  were  received  like  the  oracles  of  ancient  times,,  as 
the  dicUtes  of  profound  wisdom. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  congress  was,  a  declaratory  resoiu- 
tton  manifesting  their  disposition  with  respect  to  the  colonj  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  immediately  intended  to  confirm  and 
encourage  that  people.  '  They  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  in  that  province,  under  the 
operation  of  the  late  unjust,  oppressive,  and  emel  acts  of  tibe 
improves   British  parliament;    they  thoroughly  approved  of  the  wisdom 
'^^^^^"'and  fortitude  with  which  the  opposition  to  these  ministerial 
Mattsftfhii  mc^vi^s  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  declared  that  coo- 
setts,  snd  tributions  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  their  brethren  at  Beaton, 
promises   should  be  continued  as  long  as  their  exigencies  reqaired  relief. 
support;    xhey  further  declared  that,  if  die  British  government  attempted 
to  carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  execution  by  force*  all 
America  should  combine  in  opposing  that  force.    Thtj  remmi- 
tnended  to  the  inliabitants  of  MaBsachusetts  Bay,  that  as  jne- 
tice  could  be  no  longer  legally  admiatstered  by  tlie  late  act8> 


'See  Sleduflui. 
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tbey  rfioiild  submit  to  its  suspension  until  they  were  vqpealed ;   CHAP, 
andf  that  ^very  person  who  should  jadge  or  act  under  any  450in*    ^jj^ 
miBsion  or  autii6rity  derived  from  tfie  late  act  of  parftament  ^^i^"^^^^'^ 
changing  the  form  of  government,  and  -violating  the  charter     ^^4- 
of  that  provinee,  ought  to  be  held  in  detestation,  and  considered 
aa  the  wicked  tool  of  a  despotism,  which  prepared  to  destroy 
the  rights  tlwt  God,  nature,  and  compact  had  conferred  en 
America.    They  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  trans- 
portation of  any  person  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in 
America,  justified  and  ought  to  produce  resistance  and  r^ 
prisals.^ 

The  congress  abo  {>roceeded  to  declare  the  principles  and  declares 
ejects  of  their  association.    They  avowed  their  allegiance  ^o^^^J!?^' 
his  majesty,  their  aflfection  to  Britain,  their  dependence  upon  ^1^  ^ 
her,  and  the  benefits  and  fovours  which  they  had  received  from  uLc'm 
the  parent  state.    In  the  most  explicit  terms  they  disclaimed  t|on. 
any  wish  of  separating  from  the  mother  country;  bat  at  the 
flame  time  they  declared  themselves  entitled  to  a  participatiDn 
•f  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  free-born  subjects ;  that  Statement 
the  present  ^evances  and  distresses  arose  from  a  ruinous  sys- of  alleged 
tern  of  colonial  administration,  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  l^^^*>' 
^loot  the  year  176S,  and  evidently  calculated  for  enslavior^^ 
these  colonies,  and  with  them  the  British  empire.    Thence  had 
arisen  the  acts  for  taxing  America,  and  for  depriving  Ameriean 
snigects  of  the  constitutional  trial  by  iuries ;  thence  the  late 
cruel,  oppressive,  and  onconstitutional  plans  concerning  Boston 
and  the  whole  province ;  and  the  plan'  of  extending  Canada, 
«8tabiishine  an  arbitrary  government,  and  discouraa^ing  the  set- 
tlements of  British  subjects  in  that  country,  and  disposing  and 
enabling  the  established  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against    ' 
the  freedom  of  the  protestaot  colonies.    To  obtain  redress  for  and  pro- 
these  grievances,  they  thought  that  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  P<'*^ 
peaceable  measure  would  be,  to  abstain  from  every  species  of  JJJ^, 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  until  that  redress  should  be  ' 

obtained  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  coercive  acts.  On  the  one  haiid, 
thev  specified  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  in  which  they 
had  dealt  with  Britain,  and  which  they  now  combined  to  refuse ; 
on  the  other,  they  enumerated  the  various  acts,  or  claoseaof  acts, 
of  which  they  required  the  repeal.  The  amount  of  their  requisi- 
tion was  the  reversal  of  the  whole  ministerial  system  pursued 
since  ir6S.  Ther  afterwards  agreed  to  petition  the  king,  and  ac-petitioD 
cordingly  framecl  a  represention  to  his  majesty.  Perhaps  subjects  the  king, 
never  offered  to  their  sovereign  an  address  consisting  of  strong- 
er and  more  comprehensive  reasoning,  widimoroimpr^s&veelo* 
quence  t  itatateo  every  important  act  since  the  chmi^  of  sys* 
tern  is  1764;  its  pocnhar  Matures,  its  general  prinaples,  and 
its  cannexton  wi&  other  acts :  it  eidufaited  the  whole  *  plan  of 
recent  and  present  government^  with  the  actual  and  probable 

>  Stedman*8  Ifittory  o^tbe  Aiaerican  War,  vol.  i,  p.  IQS* 
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OHM*.  <yv&«6f{iieiic^ :  the  ft^^Amwi  il«eUured  ^  iniirQi^iik  attarV 
^^^  rnent  and  the  hif;hest  ▼en«rftiie»  for  the  king  and  the  ceEstitu- 
y^^^^^'^td  ii«t> ;  thej  wikiite4  n«  new  privit«gea,  l^at  muvel^-  pi«.y«d  to  be 
177^*  festered  to  tfit Hr  fomier  richts  whidb  other  British  giiejects  84iU 
en^ojed  a  we  ask  (they  saiq)  b«t  fer  [»eaGe»  liberty*  and  safety ; 
ive  wi9b  ttot  a  dimieiition  of  the  preragatiire ;  we  cte  eat  eelk'^' 
the  grant  of  any  new  righl  fai  eur  favonr ;  four  royal  euthoriiV 
over  tts,  and  oup  connexion  witb  Grreat  Bri^in«  ve  ^all  iJ- 
waya  careiiidly  and  zealously  endeavour  to  auyport  and  maia- 
tain.  The  peroration  very  happily  united  the  respeotfui  defer- 
ence of  loyalty  with  the  temperate  firmness  of  freedom.  ••  Per- 
**  mit  m,  tlien,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  fe^me  of  all  .yeor 
'« ^ithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility  te  iin* 
'*  plore  you,  tor  the  honour  of  Almighty  Gtod*  whose  pure  re- 
<*ti^on  our  enernies  are  ondermtniBg;  for  your  glory,  wHiob 
'*  ean  be  advanced  only  by  reBdering  your  aubjeets  bapp^,  and 
t  '* keeping  th^sm  united;  for  the  interests- of  year  fauiily  de^ 
<«  pending  an  an  adhertme  to  the  principles  thA  salftr^ned  U  s 
'*fbr  the  safety  and  welfare  ef  your  kiogdema  and  d<»dnisiii^ 
*<  threatened  with  almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses ; 
"that  yeur  majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  people, 
<*  connected  by  the  same  bonds  of  la^,  loyalty,  faitti,  -and 
<*  blood,  though  dwelling  in  varieus  countries,  will  not  suAr 
'<  the  transcendant  relation  formed  by  these  ties,  to  be  furlker 
"violated,  in  uncertain  expectation  of  effectsi  whicb»  if  attained, 
**  never  oan  compensate /or  the  ealamitie$  Arongh  which  ifcejf 
"nufst^  fitted.  We' therefore  most  earnestly  beseech  yonr 
■'majesty,  that  your  royal  authority  and  interpositioo  may  be 
'^ttsed  for  our  relief;  and  that  a  gracious  answer  may  be  giv« 
*'  en  to  this  pethion :  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  fe- 
''  licity  throagh  a  long  and  glorious  reign  over  loyal  and  happy 
*'  subjects,  and  that  your  descendants  may  inherit  yeur  proper- 
''ty  and  dominions  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is  and  always 
"  will  be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer/'-^The  petition  was 
subscribed  by  all  the  iifty-4ine  delegates. 
Address  to  An  address  was  then  framed  to  uie  people  of  Great  Britain, 
d^B^?^'^  which  was  also  a  very  masterly  composition :  it  stated,  thai 
"  ^"'  the  Americans,  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors  as  the  BKtons, 
entertained  the  same  sentiments  and  principles  which  had  pro- 
duced and  supported  the  British  censtitntien,  and  ceneidered 
themselves  entitled  to  equal  riehts  with  other  British  subjects. 
<<  We  consider  eurselres,  and  do  insist,  that  we  are«  end  ought 
'*to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain  $  and  tfist  no 
<*  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  eur  property  from  «s  wkfa* 
«*  out  our  consent.  We  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
**  subject  by  the  English  constttntion,  and  particularly  that  ines- 
'^timable  one  of  the  trial  by  jury.  We  held  it  essential  te 
<«Bn$;Ush  liberty,  that  no  itaan  be  oendemned  unheard^  or  ^wr 
**  nished  fw  supposed  offences,  without  having  an  eppeimyqi 
<*  of  making  his  defence."    Having  detailed  the  vnrious  griev- 
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deavoimd  to  riiow,  th«t  ihe  |Miople«df  SiiglaAd^kadaii  the  last  '^^* 
cenUirj  ccfntended  wHh  Aeir  'feiiigbfor^tlie  'pre»ei*wrtioB  <<*  the'**'*'^''^*^ 
same  rtghfts  w^hichihe  Americaiis  ^wtt^*now  depHved  of  l»;f  «a  ^^^^• 
British  lurtiament.  thej  insieted  tbtft  the  >0ppf ewtoH  wm  eb« 
den titff (y  the  satne,  dthoi^h  tfhe  oppreMora  wefere  chanced  •  !Bat 
not  altogether  relying  on  ^he  efficacy  of  thia  appeal  to  me  jitatiee 
of  the  oation,  the  address  endeavouped  to  gain  it  over  to  the 
cause  of  America,  by  repreaentiag,  thtft  the  certain  conaequencea 
of  'unconditional  'subtnisaion  being  ^exacted  from  'her»  woi/ld  %e 
theaubversion  of  the 'conatitutioa  of  ihe  mother  country,  by 
the  tyrannicfll  aristoei^cy  %i/hioh  waa  engrafted  on  the  power  of 
the  cfowfi.  I  They  expressed  deep  regret  at  being  obliged  <to 
adopt  meaaures  detrimental  in  their  coneeqaenees  to^nombera 
-of  meir  fellow«subject8  in  Great 'Britain  and  Ireland;  but  they 
hoped,  that  the  irii^nanimity  and  justice  of  the  British  nation, 
would  furnish  a-parliament  of  6uch  wrsdom,  independence,  and 
public  apiHt,  asmightimve'the  yiokited  rights  of  the  whole  em- 
pire from  iht  Ifevices  of  wicked  mifHsUrs  and  evU  counselUrrs, 
whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that  harmony, 
friendship,  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants 
bf  his  majesty^s  kingdoitas  and  territories,  ao  ^rdeiitly  wished 
forby.  every  true  ancThonest  A  mericMi.  Their  several  addresses 
were  indeed  particularly  well  adapted  tcthe  temper  and  passions 
of  the  parties  whom  they  endeavoured  to  |ain.  They  also  ad-  iiiey  ad- 
dressed the  inhabitants  of  Canada;  described  with  great  elo- dress  the 
quencethe  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  advantages  ^^^ 
which  the  Canadians  might  have  reaped  from  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  system.  Ministers  had,  they  said,  kept  those  new  aat»- 
jects  of  Britain  ignorant  of  iis  advantages ;  they  tiierefore  un- 
dertook to  explain  them  to  the  Canadian  -French,  and  «endea^ 
Toured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  that  province  against  the  / 

late  acts  asprecluding  them  from  the  freedom  which  in  their 
new  relation  as  Brittshsnl^eets,  they  oufflit  to  enjoy.  They  paid 
high  compliments  to  their  coantryman  Montesquieu ;  iind  naiV'* 
ing  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  new  plan  of  governing  C»* 
m^a  was  most  disgraceful  to  its  subjects  and  injurious  to  ila 
rights,  they  quoted  nia  sentiments  delivered  in  a  chapter  on  die 
Biitish  constitution ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  ^is  great 
-political  philosopher  would 'have  deemed -the  Canadians  to  be 
m  a  state  of  slavery.  They  concluded  with  strenuously  inviting 
them  ta  join  in  the  lei^e  of  the  colonies.  The  congress  like- 
wise puUishcd  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances.  This 
piper  c^jfitained  a  summary  of  all  the  privileges  appertaioinz  to 
British  subjects ;  to  the  free  exercise  of  these  they  were,  ttiey 
contended,  entitled  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  by  the 
British  constitutieur  &Dd  by  their  several  charters.  All  fenner 
dibti  actions  between  legislation  and  impost,  between  External 
and  iflitenial  taxes,  were  now  laid  aside*  Tliey  claimed^  on  be- 
Iwilf  of  the  colonieft,  the  soje  and  exclusive  privilege  of  legif^- 
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C^(|^ .  ting  for  fbjeiiiiielvM  in  ail  ca«e8  wh^oever;  but,ffi»ni  tilt  piere 
^^^*     necessity  of  circqAistAiioes^  were  willing  to  aubmU  to  such  acU 
>^0^^^^  p^rlian^ent  as  were  bona  fide  intended  to  regulate  their  fo- 
177^     reign  conu^eree ;  ^^ex^luding,  bowever,  all  ideas  of  taxation*  in- 
tcQiel  Of  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  fro^i  the  people  of  fhe 
coloiMea.  without  their  own  consent    Their  grievances  (they 
said)  argsQ  frem  eleven  acts  of  parliament^  passed  in  the  present 
reign ;  but  the  most  intolerable  resulted  frooi  the  three  acts^  of 
the  last  session  of  .parliament  respecting  the  colon  j  of  Massacl^* 
Bemon-     aettA  Bar,  i^d  ibj^  law  for  estenqing  the  limits  of  Can^diu  They 
*^^*^^  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Gag^,  dedaring  it  to  be  the.  fixed  and 
^^^     u^aUeraUe  resolutino  of  all  the  colonies  to  unite  for  the  pre- 
^'        sedation  of  their  common  rights,  in  opposition  ta  the  late  acts 
of  p|u;)iainent«  an4  in  support  of  their  brethren  of  jMassachn- 
setts  .  Bay«     They  .remonstrated  against  his  military  proceeo- 
ingsi  bearing;  (they  said)  a  hostile  appearance,  which  even  the 
tyrannical  a^ts  did  not  warrant    Tney  requested  that  he  would 
aiscontinue  the  fortifications,  and  give  orders  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  town  and  country  should,  be  uninterrupted ; 
Address  to  they  addressed  the  ^  colonies,  declaring  that*  upon  impsrtialiy 
thecolo-    examining  the  conduct  of  the   British  government  in  NortK 
^^^'         America  from  .1763,  thej  found  tl^at  all  the  disturbances  had  pro- 
ceeded from  an  iinconditional  assumption  and  oppressive  acts  on 
the  part  qf  Britain.    BefNTesenting  persevierance  m  unjion  as  the 
only  menns  of  security  a^nst  the  arbitrarj  designs  so  evident 
in  the  conduct  of  the  ontish  ministers,  they  proceeded  to  state 
the  trust  which  was  reppsed  in  the  congress,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  they  had  discharged  their  duty;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  series  of  oppression  experienced  from  Britain,  the^  had  made 
conciliatory  advances;  and  while,  inspired  by  constitutional  li- 
berty, tbey  had  shov^n  themselves  resolved  to  maintain  their 
rights,  guided  by  loyalty  to  their  kine,  and  afiection  to  their  fel- 
low subjects,  they  had  manifested  their  earnest  desire  of  pr^ 
Meeting    serving  peace  and  amity  with  their  mother  country.    A4^r  the 
breaks  up.  performance  of  these  acts,  during  a  session  of  fifty*one.daja,  the 
.  first  general  congress  of  the  North  American  provinces,  on  the 
£6.th  of  October,  terminated  its  meeting. 
General        The  amount  of  the  reasonings  and  the  spirit  of  the  proceed- 
spmt  of    ij^g^  in  either  partial  ^meetin^^  provincial  assemblies,  or  the 
niS  w>    S^"*^*^^  congress,  may  be  exhibited  in  few  words:  •*  The  Bri- 
ceedings.  "tish  system  from  176$  has  violated  the  cbiurtered  and  consti- 
*'  tutional  rights  of  us,  the  British  sulnecta  in  the  American 
<< colonics:  ^we  will  not. submit  to  such  usurpation;   we  will 
''not pay  duties  unjustly  imposed,  and  we  wm  have  no  coon* 
**  merce  jvith  Britain  until  the  obnoxious  acts  be  repealed.    If 
*'  the  British  government  attempt  to  enforce  its  unconstitutional 
'^decreev  sdC-preservati<m   compels. us,  and  our   condition 

>  AH  tbeae  have  been  succeasively  mentioned,  and  most  ctf  tbem  repeat- 
edly alluded  tq  in  the  course  of  the  history. 
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«eiiiMe8  lis,  to  resHt  force  by  forcis.    Yet  that  extremity  we   CBto. 
«*  deorecate  as  pernicious  to  both  parties ;  we  prajr  our  aoTereign     ^"'• 
«  and  reqaest  our  fetloW'Sobjecta,  to  co*operate  with  a»  in  avert-  ^"^TT^^ 
<*  ing  do  deplorable  a  calamity.    We  ask  no  ae^  prlvtlege ;  ^fe    ^"74. 
*<  desire  onty  the  restoration  of  tiH»e  rights  whipb,  untilMr6S»  we 
«*  enjoyed  wiAout  interruption.'^    Soch  wiwe  the  sentiments  and 
acts  t»]r  the*  colonigfts  4fi  North  America;  sach  the -first  conse- 
quences of  the  ministerial  system  of  1774. 

Bef^  l!he  meeting  of  the  general  congress,  none  of  /theMilitaiy 
middle  or  southern  col onhs  had  commenced  preparation^  fbrP'^P"'*- 
war  I  hot  when  that  con^ntibn  broke  up,  and  its  members  re-^^' 
turned  to  their  constituents,  the  other  provinces  became  aetitafted 
by  thfe  Spirit 'of  New  England.    The  militiaf  were  very  freqtietit- 
ly  assembled  for  tiie  purpose  of  discipline  ;  arms  were  provid-' 
ed  for  those  «i4io  were  without  them  ;  and  resistance,  by  bpen 
force,  4o  ^6  power  of  the- mother  country,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comAion  discourse.    Soon  afterwards  a  copy  arrived  of  a 
prockmation  issued  in  England,  to  prevent  warlike  stores  from 
being  eiporteds  and  this  prohibition  i^endered  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  more  eager  to  procure  supplies  of  the  various 
kinds  of  ammunition.  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  congress,  all  the  Massachu- 
colonies  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  Massa^  b«^  Bay 
chttsetts  Bay;  and  opon  the  transactions  in  that  pv^^'^nc^* ^i^i-e^ 
depended  mora  immediately  the  doobtfel  issue  of  peace  andpUceaad 
war.    The  governor  and  council  had  issued  writs  for  holding  war. 
a  general  assembly ;  but  the  events  that  afterwards  took  place, 
and  the  heat  and  violence  which  every  where  prevailed,  made 
them  think  it  expedient  to  countermand  thftir  writs  by  a  pro* 
damation,  and  to  defer  holding  the  assembly  to  a  season  of 
more  security.    The  election,  however,  was  carried  on»  with* 
out  regard  to  the  proclamation;   the  new  members  met  atConten- 
Salem,  but  the  governor  did  not  attend  to  administer^  the  oaths  don  with 
and  open  the  sessiim.    Having  waited  a  day,  and  neither  the^i^o^*'" 
governor  nor  any  substitute  for  Mm  arriving,  tkey  voted  them"  pormaa 
selves  into  a  provincial  congress^  to  be  joined  by  such  others  provincial 
as  had  been  or  should  be  elected  for  that  purpose.    Mr.  Han-€oagres8» 
cock,^  who  was  oifensive  ta  the  governor's  party,  was  chosen 
ch»rmaii,  aind  they  adjourned  to  the  town  of  Concord,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Boston.    Tbenee  they  presented  a  remon- 
straaeetothe^govepnor^on  the  subjeet  of  the  fortifications  at 
Boston-A«ck»  and  the  alt^rra  occasioned  by  the  collection  of 
miiiCavy  force  at  Boston,  tending  to  endanger  the  lives,  lib^y, 
and  propertyi  not  onty  of  the  BoetonianSy  bf^t  of  the  whole 
provioee.    The  geoeml,  though  anwilltng  to  return  an  answer 


>  Tbii  wua  the  same  ^endeman,  the  aeizute  of  wboae  sloop  for  contm* 
band  practices  had  occaaioned  an  insurrection  at  Boston  in  the  year  1768 ; 
and  the  conseipiences  of  which  insurrection  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
precipitated  the  disptite  between  the  mother-eonntrv  and  het  colonies  to- 
ward its  crisis. 

Vor.f.  50 
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CHAP,  io  an  illegal  assemblj"  thought  it  expedient  in  the  present  cktt 
^^'  to  overlook  forms.  In  replying  to  the  provincial  congress,  he 
^^i^*'^'''^*^  told  them,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  noDe  Imt  avdwed 
1774.  enemies  of  Britain,  cobM  be  in  danger  (torn  British  soMiers, 
wh0|  notwithstanding  the  enmitj  which  had  been  ^hoFtrn  to 
them  in  withholding  what  was  necessary  for  their  preservatl0n» 
had  not  discovered  that  resentment  which  might  have  t)eeii 
expected  from  such  hostile  treatment.  He  reminded  them» 
that  while  they  were  complaining  of  alterations  made  in  their 
charter,  they  were  themselves  subverting  it  by  their  present 
illegal  meeting ;  and  he  admonished  them  to  ^siat  from  Mch 
unconstitutional  proceedings.  Boston  was  tiow  bec^olne  the 
place  of  refuge  to  all  the  iriends  6f  British  government.  On 
ttie  Approach  of  winter,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to 
erect  temporary  barraeks  fiir  the  troops,  not  enly  to  accommtH 
date  his  soldiers,  but  to  nrevent  them  from  being  ^narfiered 
on  the  inhabitants;  whicn,  in  the  present  state  and  temper 
<if  both,  mi^ht  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences. 
The  Boston  fans  did  every  thing  in  their  povrer,  without  em- 
ploying open  violence,  to'c4)«trnct  the  erections.  Very  great 
mutual  distrust  and  animosity  prevailed  between  tiie  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  Boston,  however,  Was  now  the  Only 
place  in  Massachusetts  that  contained  British  forces ;  and  from 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  provincials,  and  the  insulated  situ- 
ation which  they  occupied,  their  circumstances  «rere  not  much 
which  as.  unlike  to  those  nf  persons  besieged  by  open  linemies.  The 
mmes  the  provincial  Congress  not  only  continued  their  sittings,  brtt  pass- 
plwen*  <fed  resolutions  which,  from  the  disposition  and  promptitude  of 
the  people,  had  all  the  weight  and  eftcacy  of  laws ;  their  in- 
junctions, under  the  form  of  advice,  directed  the  regulation 
and  exercise  of  the  militia,  the  collection  and  disposition  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  provision  of  arms  and  military 
stores.  Tlvus  they  assumed  the  powers  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  Urst  brovinciat  congress  of  Massachusetts, 
we  see,  sti*ongly  drawn,  tne  outlines  of  American  independence. 
The  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
'  warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  a&ainst  sufTering  them- 
selves to  be  ensnared  by  the  provincial  congress,  or  led  by 
their  influence  to  incur  the  penalties  of  sedition  and  rebellion ; 
and  strictly  prohibiting  alt  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  from 
paying  any  regard  to  the  recommendations  and  resolves  of 
such  an  unlawful  assembly.  But  the  governor's  proclamation 
was  treated  with  contempt,  while  the  requisitions  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  were  obeyed  as  laws.  That  assembly  appoint- 
ed another  congress  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  February  1775» 
and  toward  the  end  of  November  dissolved  itself. 
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CHAP.  XtV. 

lapcesaion  io  ^ntaio  Ccom  H^  J^^mtncan  diaputef .-i-DissoJution  of  paiiU- 
ment. — General  electioiv— Leiuling  characters  in  the  new  parliainent. — 
Meeting  of  patfiaraent — ^King's  speech— -«ddren— indecision  of  minis- 
ten.— 4;haiac*er  and  poKcy  of  lotd  North— opintons  of  bia  power  and 
eficiNi^wrrPetitioaA  presented  front  Ani^riea»  and  Amencan  meiv 
cbpota,  to  p^liaaMnt  an4  the  kiiu;^— disnussed  without  a  hearing.— Lord 
Chatham^  though  loaded  with  innrmities,  returns  to  the  fabuse— his  in- 
troductory speech— his  plan  of  conciliation  rejected. — Conquest  of  Ame- 
rica conceived  by  ministers  to  be  easy. — Americans  asserted  to  be  alt 
oocraidsb— Mr.  Voids  observations  on  the  inspiring  efficacv  of  liberty. 
— ^PatUament  disolareti  Mluisachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.— 
MesM^e  from  the  kiog»  requiring  an  augmentation  of  forces.— BlU  for 
prohibiting  the  New-Sigland  provinces  from  commerce  and  fishery.*- 
Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation— apprehended  by  courtiers  to  con- 
cede too  mach,  by  opposition  to  concede  too  little. — Mr.  Pox  opposes 
it«  tnQonsistency.-r-diOnl  North'a  polii^y  waverinf^  and  irresolute. — Des- 
teious  retneat  to  a^tiafy  the  supporters  of  coercion.-«>Mr.  Burke's  con- 
ciliatory plan^  on  the  ^iinds  of  expedienov— outlines  and  characters- 
predicts  dvil  and  foreign  war  from  the  conduct  of  ministers — rejected. 
— Mr.  Hartley^  concifiatory  bill— rejected. — Ministers  averse  to  aU  con- 
cnKtttory  overtiunesL^— Bill  lor  eoUendmg  commercial  prohibitions.— Loy. 

.  t^  of  New-York  province— oepresentatioa  fhim  it  to  the  commons— 
dismiflsed  unheard. — SupplipL — Session  doses.— War  unavoidable.— > 
Literaiy  advocates  for  and  against  America. 

WHILE  Ae  proceedings  in  and  concerning  America  were    CHAP, 
so  extremelj  important,  they  did  not,  in  Britain,  appear  to  at*     ^^^' 
tract  the  attention  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to  their  mag-  ^"^"^^^^^ 
nitude.    Thei:e  were,  indeed,  politicians  and  philosophers  who     ^'^^ 
8^w  them  in  their  real  aspect,  and  dreaded  the  consequences ;  ^^^^ 
but  this  view  was  far  from  being  general ;  even  merchants  and  Britain 
maoufajctiirers^  to  whom  a  rupture  with  the  colonies  would  be  from  the 
so  cala^nitQus,  seemed  now  lulled  iato  equal  security  with  the^""*®"**" 
rest  of  their  countrympn.    This  inattention  arose  from  various  ""•P**^*^- 
causes.    Thp  contests  with  the  colonie3  were  no  longer  new, 
but  frqin  the  year  1765  they  had,  with  very  few  and  short  in- 
termissions*  oeen    the  chief   subjects    of  parliamentarjr    de- 
liberation.   To   those   who   did   not  minutely  and  critically 
examine  the  new  occurreuce^,  and  the  change  of  sentiments 
which  were  lyow  become  so  general  in  North  America,  most  of 
the  topics  appeared    exhausted.;    the  various   arguments  fur 
taxation   had  Wen  often  discussed,  and  on  the  triteness  of 
the  reasoning,  great  numbers  overlooked  the  new  effects  which 
tha   system   was    producing.     Confed.eracies  against  the  im- 
portation of  British  commodities  had    before,  and  recently, 
been   violated ;   and  the  present  combinations  would,  many 
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CHAP,  tniste^,  be  equ&llj  short  lived.  Dispotes  had  been  frequently 
^'^-  carried  to  the  verge  of  a  niptare,  and  had  been  afterwards  ac- 
•  s.^'VVh*  commodated ;  some  means  of  conciliation,  they  flattered  them- 
^'^^'  selves,  would  be  again  devised.  The  Americans  would  tire  of 
associations,  (hat  deprived  them  of  the  chief  conveniences  of 
life,  which  were  rendered  bj  habit  almost  necessaries ;  besides, 
ministers  and  their  adherents  had  very  indostrioasly  spread  an 
opinion,  that  vigorous  measures,  with  perseverance,  would  soon 
finish  a  contest,  which  nothing  but  former  indulgence  h«d  nour- 
ished ;  and  also,  that  the  present  administration  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  requisite  for  honourablj  and  ad- 
vantageously terminating  the  dispute.  Ministers,  indeed,  had 
afforded  no  satisfactory  proofs  either  of  their  vigour  or  policv ; 
but,  as  they  had  not,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  either  feeble- 
ness or  folly,  they  and  their  friends  represented  the  counsellors 
of  his  majesty  as  a  body  of  very  uncommon  ability.  A  great  part 
of  the  nation,  with  that  unsuspecting  credulity  which  frequently 
distinguishes  a  people  otherwise  so  eminent  for  sound  jun^ent, 
gave  administration  credit  for  all  the  talents  and  qualities  for 
^htch  they  chose  to  take  credit  to  themselves.  For  tliese  rea- 
sons, it  was  not  doubted  that  the  coercive  system  which  had 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  execution  under  the  dh-ection  of 
such  men,  would  soon  intimidate  its  objects  from  forcible  re- 
sistance ;  but  that,  if  it  did  not  awe  them  to  submission,  their  re- 
duction would  be  speedy  and  certain ;  supported  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  the  cabinet  was  the  more  able  and  determin- 
ed to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  dictation  which  had  commenced 
so  strongly  in  the  preceding  session. 
V*""^?*  Parliament  was  now  in  its  seventh  year.  In  the  reign  of 
jJ^J^^P*'" George  If.,  it  had  generally  lasted  near  the  whole  time;  the 
fifst  parliament  of  the  present  king  had  also  continued  seven 
full  years.  On  the  SOdi  of  September  1774,  about  six  years 
and  a  half  from  the  former  election,  a  proclamation  wai  is- 
sued, for  th)p  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  convocation  of 
a  new  one,  for  which  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the 
9th  of  the  following  November.  An  abridgment  contrary  to 
recent  custom  excited  great  surprise  among  those  who  judged 
from  precedent  more  than  from  present  circumstances  and- ex-  . 
pediency :  but  many  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  unusual 
'  measure ;  the  most  probable  appears  to  be,  that,  as  a  new 
state  of  things  had  arisen  in  America,  new  councils  might  be 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  On  the  one  band, 
should  it  be  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  coercive 
system,  the  old  paHiament  mi^t  l>e  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
consistency  from  rescinding  its  own  laws,  while  a  new  one 
would  be  more  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case.  On  the  other  baud,  as  at  present,  it  was  determined 
to  persevere  in  coercion,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  ap- 
peared to  approve,  it  was  probable  that  a  parliament  would 
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be  retttrned,  faviNirable  to  the  continuance  of  that  q«tem ;  loid    ^^P- 
Ihns  government  would  have  an  assurance  of  a  long  €0-o|»era*     ^^* 
tion,  of  which  it  might  be  deprived  by  a  change  of  circuro&tancea>^T^^ 
and  of  public  aentiment,  were  the  election  deferred- till  tlie  &uc-     ^^^ 
cee<Ungyear. 

In  London,  the  opposition  party  carried  the  election  of  ail  its  General 
candidatea.  In  Middletiex,  Mr.  Wilkes,  now  lord-raajor  elect*  election, 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  county ;  and  ministers  were  not  so 
imprudent  as  again  to  controvert  a  seat  which  had  already 
given  government  so  much  disturbance*  A  considerable  change 
pf  individual  members  took  place  through  the  nation ;  but  it  was 
soon  found,  that  there  was  no  alteration  of  political  sentiment, 
and  that  a  great  nkajority  supported  the  ministerial  proiject  of 
coercing  America. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  occupy  the  deliberations  of  the 
new  parliament*  have  rarcdy  been  equalled  in  importance  in 
the  legislative  history  of  any  age  or  country.  On  its  counsels 
was  to  depend,  whether  by  omcillation  we  should  restore  the 
reciprocally  beneficial  harmony  that  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  colonies ;  or,  by  persistaoce  in  coercion, 
drive  such  valuable  dependencies  to  a  rebellion,  which  either 
would  not  be  quelled,  or,  if  crushed,  could  be  reduced  only  by 
efforts  which  must  exiiaust  the  parent  country,  and  destroy  the 
provinces  that  she  sought  to  render  more  productive  and  lu* 
erative. 

For  examining  such  momentous  questions,  seldom  has  a  na-  Leading 
tional  council  contained  a  greater  assemblage  of  ability,  than  characun 
the  British  parliament  now  exhibited.  In  the  house  of  com-  ^11^,"**^ 
mons,  among  many  men  of  considerable  talents  and  eztensive^nent. 
knowledge,  there  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  ministers,  the 
financial  information  and  accurate  results  of  sir  Grey  Cooper; 
th^  perspicacious  detail,  solid  judgment,  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  sir  Gilbert  Elliot;  and  the  intrepid  confidence  and 
manly  boldness  of  Mr.  Rigby*.  In  rising  pr(^ression  there  foU 
lowed  the  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  the  unremitting 
industry,  the  commercial,  political,  and  diplomatic  knowledge, 
the  lucid  disposition,  the  correct  and  perspicuous  expression  of 
Jenkiason;  and  the  acuteness,  closeness,  and  neat  precision,  of 
Germaine.  Dundas/  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
exhibited  those  qualities  bjr  which  he  lias  been  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished ;  an  understanding  quick,  sagacious,  and  powerful ; 
reasoning  forcible  and  direct,  strictly  adhering  to  the  point  at 
iasoe ;  an  expeditious  despatch  of  difficult  business ;  and,  re- 
garding the  senate  as  a  council  for  the  direction  of  national 
aialfis  more  than  a  theatre  for  the  dis(da^  of  eloquence^  he  was 
in  his  language  intelligible  and  strong,  withovt  ornament  or  ele*- 
gance.     A  mind  by  nature  penetrating,  brilliant,  and  inventive, 


'  Lord  advocate  of  Scotland. 
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^and 


by  polilical  studies  and  purauits ;  an  elMC|uence  that  be  could 
l7T4h  admirably  vnrjr  to  the  occasion,  and  exhibit  either  in  argument- 
ative force,  logical  subtlety  and  skill,  or  with  all  the  ornamentg 
of  ibetoric  and  the  graces  of  persuaaiou,  rendered  Wedder- 
bnrae  a  valuable  accession  to  an^  cauae  whicli  h^  chose  to  sup- 
ports For  nMUcaline  ener^  of  intelleot,  force  devoid  of  orna« 
ment,  and  exhibiting  itself  in  efforts  di4'ect,  aimple,  and  mi^estic, 
Thnrlow  stood  eminent.  Lord  North  w^a  ecj^oaJiy  remart^abte 
fisr  pleasins  and  raried  wit  and  humour,  classical  taate,  erudi* 
Hon,  and  allusion,  aa  for  dexterity  of  argument  and  felicity  of 
reply.  On  tlie  other  aide  were  arrayed,  Ihe  p^triot^in  and 
solidity  of  Dempster  and  Saviile ;  the  industry  and  colonial 
information  of  Pownal;  the  coloquial  pleasaS^y,  vivacity, 
and  classical  erudition  of  Wilkes;  the  animated  declamation 
of  Barre;  the  quick  apprehension,  ct^mmercial  and  politicai 
hoowledge  of  Johnstone ;  and  the  constitutional  principlies,  legal 
precision,  readiness,  acuteness,  and  vigour,  of  Dunning*  Abovn 
these,  rose  the  extensive,  accurate,  and  multifarious  knowledj^e, 
the  abundant  and  diversified  imagery,  the  luminoua  illustration 
and  rapid  invention ;  the  reasoning,  dilated  or  compressed,  dU 
gressive  or  direct,  disjointed  or  continuous,  which,  i|  not  alwaya 
pointedly  convincinj^  never  failed  tp  be  genially  instructive; 
the  comprehensive  views  and  philosophical  eloquence,  of  a  Barke« 
A  senator  was  new  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  first  assembly 
of  the  world,  who  must  have  held  a  very  exalted  sitva^ion  in  anjy 
convention  of  statesmen  and  orators  recorded  in  history,  this 
was  Charles  James  Pox.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he 
had  become  a  member  of  parliament,  and  young  aa  he  was,  disr 
tinguished  himself  among  the  many  ^asii^nt  member^  of  the 
lionse,  and  was  at  first  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  adminis- 
tration. The  facility  with  which  h^  madie  himself  master  of  a 
new  question,  and  comprehended  wi^i  sAch  force  of  judgment 
tiie  strength,  weakness,  and  tendency,  of  a  proposition  or  mef- 
sure;  bis  powerful  argumentation,  his  readiness  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate, signifioant,  and  energetic  langua^  soon  rendered  iticn  , 
eoDipicuous ;  while  bi9  daily  and  obvious  improvement  showed 
that  hb  talonts  had  not  then  acafIv  reached  thve  pinaacle  at 
which  they  were  destined  to  arrive,  oincc^  he  joined  opposition, 
his  talents  and  exertions  s^pneared  more  potent  ^oA  formidable 
than  even  had  been  expected.' 


*  Ife  was  the  iotiniate  friend  of  Smith,  Bobeitea,  and  Ferguson,  and  thcic 
ootemporaritt,  in  Iheir  esrljr  yeavs;  and  cultivated  an  acauaintance  vUb 
Burke,  Jolinsoiiy  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  his  more  advanced  life. 

*  The  judicial  maxims  and  character  of  Wedderburne  will  appear  In  this 
and  the  succeeding  volume. 

3  A  part  of  this  aocouat  is  taken  vitb  consderable  variations  fiian  the  life 
of  Burke,  first  edition,  p.  310  to  919, 
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In  Ihe  iioate  of  peers,  the  chief  sep^rtttf s  «F  ftdttMliffaltM  ^^t** 
werB,  lerd  Hilld^orough,  a  nobteman  cf  aoand  jadf^ent  atid  j[!^ 
eff  ciai  experience ;  earl  Goirer,  a  peer  «(  good  duMH^  and  ^*^"J^^^ 
extentive  inlueiM^e,  who  io  the  miiieriiy  of  tiie  dtfke»  headed  "f^' 
the  Bedford  party ;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich^  aieiite  atid  itH 
teUigent  as  a  senator,  iMt  a  judictoas  speaker  rathet*  ttati  k 
splendid  orator.  The  onljr  peer  of  transcendent  eefdiis  who 
joined  inintsters  in  the  coercive  a^stem,  was  lord  mnsfield  (  i 
persoaaffe  rery  eminently  distinguished  for  abUitieft  and  endf^ 
tion,  and  for  ammentatire,  refined,  and  persuaaite  etoOiien6e ; 
hot  tke  ftme  of  this  illvatrioiis  senator  was  uincipaUy  rounded 
«pon  his  omtortal  and  jodiciai  powers  and  etibrts/  and  derived 
little  accession  from  hin  coOnsHs  as  a  statesman.  The  tnoit 
distii^ished  peers  vdio  were  inimical  to  the  coercive  systetti» 
were  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  whom  we  have  viewed  <is 
minister;  the  doke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman  of  reslpectable 
abiiities^  active,  indefatigaUe,  and  ardent ;  lord  Shelbume^ 
whom  we  have  seen  a  secretary  of  state,  distinguished  for  e^^ 
tent  of  general  knowledge,  and  peeaMatly  marked  for  his  exten* 
sive  views  of  the  reciprocal  relations,  commercial  and  political, 
of  European  states ;  lord  Camden,  tiie  great  bulwark  of  En- 
gliah  law,  profoundly  versed  in  our  constitution,  with  that  mild, 
clean  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  is  the  firm  and  «%acioat 
nwtrnmeat  of  wisdom )  and  lastly,  in  himself  a  host,  the  earl  of 
Chatham. 

Surveying  and  examining  the  prtaetpal  actbre  oa  the  grand 
pelitical  theatre,  the*  reader  may  perceive  that,  both  for  and 
against  ministers,  there  was  a  consteUation  of  abilities  9  hot, 
in  (^position,  the  highest  talents,  and  the  moat  approved  wis«> 
dmn. 

On  the  doth  of  November  the  new  parliament  met.    His  ><eetiiig 
ma|€sty'8  speech  stated  to  the  houses,  that  a  daring  spirit  of^^P^^^ 
rear«tanee  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  stHI  unhappi^  P'^^^Kinff's 
ed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  had  in  divers  parts  i^eechi 
of  it  broken  forth  io  fresh  violences  of  a  crimijmi  nature ;  but 
tiiese  proceedings  had  been  countenanoed  and  encouraged  in 
others  of  the  colmiies,and  unwarrantable  attempts  had  been  made 
to  obstruct  die  commerce  of  this  kingdom  by  unlnwfui  combina«' 
tions:  such  measures^  however,  had  been  employed,  as  were 
judged  most  effectual   for  carrying  the  acts  of  the  precedine 
session  into  execution,  protecting  commerce^  and  restorina  and 
preserving  order  and  good  f^vernroent  in  the  province  of  Afas^ 
sachusetts.    It  expressed  his  majest^jr's  resolution  to  withstand 
every  attempt  to  diminish  the  authority  of  parliament  over  the 
dominions  A  the  crown ;  the  maintenance  of  which  authority 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  chmracter  of  this  ereat  man  m  the  namtive  of 
the  year  1788;  for  the  judicial  part  of  whidi  I  am  chiefly  indel^ted  to  a 
genUeman  of  high  eminence  for  Bteraiy  and  Ir gal  eruditioa. 
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COM^.  mo  M6tm^  for  the  digait  j  add  weliure  of  the  ftitidi  «fin- 
^21     ^*^ '  ^'  stated  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  at  the  restonrtioir 

^^f^'^^'N^of  oHftplete  tunanUUtr  to  Europe,  bj  die  peace  between  Rnsiis 
1374.  lumj  Ti^itkejr  ;*  and  eoncioded  with  reoommeiidiBg  firmfoeta  weiA 
uaaaiiaitjF.  iQ-.4^1iainentarj  procetdiD^s.  Avowing  the  tan^ 
tioo  of  the  celoniea  to  beao  essential  nghtiofihe  British  l^B« 
laituiie>aod  that  the  laiteacta  must  be  eaeeated,  the  ape^ch^'de* 
claredft  that  no  regard  was  to-be  paid  to  the  opinioiis  and  seoti- 
ftteots  whioh  had  produced  a  coolederatioiD  of  the  oolooies,  and 
that  miaialera  were  aot^nioved  by  the  prooeedinga  in  America 

Address,  to  deviate  fnim  the  plans  of  the  fomier  seuiom  White  the 
speech  dettonatrated  the  iiUeotions  of  government,  the  additseay 
carried  b;  a  gretiat  m^oritv  (thoegh  not  without  Btmnaeas/  op^^* 
position,)  manifested  that  the  new,  like  the  old  parliament,  waa- 
resolv^  to  .persist  in  taiici^  British'  subjects  without  their  own 
consent ;  ^efitablishuig  in-  spoie  colonies,  systems  of  polity  dif- 
ferent from  the  British  constitution ;  pnmshiog  those  who  had; 
nevej^  been  tried,  and  ordaining  trials,  different  in  priocipte  and 
mode  from  those  whidi  are  recognioed  bjour  laws;  it  proved 
also,  tJiat  the  new  parliament  esteemed  the  representatioa  o^ 
the  colonists  undeserving  of  regard.  The  addrass,  indeed, 
sanctioned  tlie  general  poUcy  of  ministers :  and  the  parUament, 
'  at  th^e  vei^v  .commeiiceroent  of  ita  deliberatiye  proceedings,  nn- 
equi  vocally  evinced  its  determination  to  tread  in  the  atepa 
ot  the   former.    The  opposition  speakers  exhorted  l^slature 

TO  INVaSTIGATS  FACTS  BSFOBB  THBY  JPaOC£BnSD  TOJUDGMBMr  ; 

and  not  to  ple^e  themselves  implicitly  to  follow  the  example  - 
of  their. predecessors,  without. fully  examining  the  groanda  on 
which  thev  had  acted,  and  the  eftects  which  their  acts  had  pro* 
duced  and  were  producing,  Havina  moved  for  a  communica- 
tion of  all  the  intelligence  that  had  been  received  b^  his  ma* 
jesty  respecting  America*  and  the  motion  beinx  n^atived,  they 
affirmed,  tliat  as.  the  ministers  and  former  parliament  had  pass** 
ed  sentence  without  taking  cognizance  of  the  case,  the  present 
parliament  wasi^pursuing  the  same  plan.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  consec|uences,  as  they  had  verified  or  falsified  the  pre- 
dictions  of  ministers;  contended,  that  whereas  hia  majesty'a 
counsellors  Iiad  prophesied  that  the  proceedioas  respecting  Bios* 
ton  would  strike  terror  into  America,  they  had  really  combined 
into  one  party  all  the  colonists,  though  before  divided  and  de- 
tached  ;  antf  that,  instead  of  frightening  them  severally  into 
submission,  they  had  compelled  them  jointly  to  reaistance.  In 
the  house  of  lords  a  very  strong  protest  was  made,  which,  after 
stating  the  evils  of  the  ministerial  system,  added  the  following 
words :  **  it  affibrds  us  a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  disposition 
*'  of  the  lords  in  the  present  parliament,  when  we  set  the  houee^ 
*'  underthe  pressure  of  so  severe  and  untforman^ea'perience,agirin 

>  See  State  Papers^  Nov.  30, 1774. 
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'« rmijh  wMiOUi  any  tiifiiifjr,  to  tautiUnanMf  if  Hoi  to  Mfajit,  Vie   iSttAV) 
**9fini^  the  former  fkaiffroeemlings/'  ^'^• 

ViM&iig.^be  condttct  of  mioiitiyas  to  vtiHty  of  object  and  ^'^''^^''^^ 
jvBteeM  w  p«iiwiple»  tixe  bistoritiri  reader  maj  probaUr  havef  ^^^• 
famad  soma  jfidi;ment*of  tba-charaGter  of  their  poHcj^ ;  he  ha9» 
in  the  imneduttefy  aubsequcnt  acts,  a  farther  tmportUDity  <»f  es--  , 
tioMittBg  4hair  ^aaMcatimia  bv  the  meaoa  ivtiien  tbej  empl^iyed. 
To  coerce  Aaierica  was  the  determinatioii  of  minifltry  and  -fhe 
legiaiatiHte.  If  coeroion  aiust  be  aied,  a  etroager  force,  it  was 
natttralljr  eipacted»  would  be  demanded,  diaa  that  which  was 
requisite  inr  times  of*  traaqaitiitj^;  bat  when  the  sttp|>Nes  came 
vBoer  coBsideration»  nmisters  ppo|»ooid  to  diminish,  instead  of 
inereasiiigy-both  sea  aad  land  forces;  and  required  seventeen 
tbonaand  troops>  iastead  of  eigkteen  thousand,  and  sixteen 
thsasand  seamen  instead  of  twenty  thousand.  On  this  oabjecf, 
opposition  charged  ministfy  with  an  intention  of  detading  the 
peaote to  war,- while  they  pi«tended  to  expect  peace;  bat  Aat 
the  iiostilitiea»  which  they  deprecated  as  ruinoas  in  themselyes, 
wenldbe  rendered  still  more  fatalty  destnictive  by  defective 
prepstatioB :  there  was  (they  said)  either  inadeqaacy  of  force  to 
the  end  -propooed»  or  feeble  and  paltry  artifice  to  conceal  obvious 
intentions.^ 

Baer  since  the  debate  on  the  address,  mat  indecision  had  Indecision 
appeared  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  minister.    He  studiously  avoid-  ^ininis. 
ed  any  farther  discussion  on  American  politics,  and  frequently 
absented  himself  from  the  house.    From  these  circumstances  it 
was  conjectured,  that  he  did  not  folly  concur  in  the  coercive 
system;  and  this  hypothesis  was  bj  no  means  inconsistent  with 
either  Ida  known  disposition  or  abilities.  It  was  presumed,  that  a 
man  of  each  a  conciliating  temper,  and  whose  first  ministerial 
act*  had  been  concession  to  appease  the  colonists,  could  really 
be  DO  friend  to  violent  and  irritating  measures ;  and  that  a  states* 
man  of  his  undoubted  talents  could  not,  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding,  devise  or  recommend  svch  acts.      Lord  Cbsracter 
North,  it  was  imagined  could  not  long  be  so  completely  decciv-  and  policy 
ed  as  to  fact,  and  erroneous  in  argument,  as  the  proposers  of  ^^^  ^!^ 
ministerial  measares  appeared.    Besides,  it  was  supposed  that         ' 
his  intellect  was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  liberal,  to  pos* 
sess  that  contemptible  obstinacy  of  character  which  is  inciaent 
to  men  at  the  same  time  weak  and  vain,  who  adhere  to  a  plan, 
not  because  it  is  proved  to  be  right,  but  because  they  had  once 
favoured  its  adoption.* 


*  See  the  speeches  of  onposUton,  in  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Ilebatcs  in 
Deceariier  1774 ;  especialW  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  committee  of  supply. 

>  See  the  aeeoeat  of  parhament  1770,  vol.  L 

3  It  has  been  very  often  asserted,  and  by  many  believed,  that  lord  North 

originally  was,  and  always  contiiHie4  io  his  private  seatiments,  inimicBl  to 

the  American  war;  although  he,  as  prime  minister,  in  erery  measure  of 

carrying  it  on,  incurred  the  chief  responsibility*    This  opinion,  as  an  histo.. 
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OUJUI^i       Tke  tii«0rj  of  an  ioterior  cabiQet  was  revived ;  and  it  wtS' 

^^     Micrted,  that  lord  North,  though  ostensibl  j  niioisier,  was  re«J- 

S^'^^^ij  eompt^lled  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  secret  junto.    Having, 

^  \<^*     hovever»  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  a  cabal  existed* 

ofhSipow.  ^^  ^^^^  enable  end  eatimable  nobleman  submitted  tp  suchadia- 

er  and  ef-  graceful  mancipation,  I  cannot  record  coi^ectare  as  a  historical 

ficteney.    truth,  and  must  narrate  the  measures  proposed  or  adoplied  bjr 

lord  North  as  his  own,  because  for  them  he  declared  himself  re- 

spoftsiMe. 

Until  the  Christmas  recess  the  minister  continued  to  abstain 
from  giving  anj  determinate  opinion  concerning  American  af- 
fairs*.  During  the  adjournment,  the  North  American  roerchaAts 
of  London  and  Bristol,  having  more  deeplj  eoasidened  the  can* 
sequences  resulting  to  their  trade,  were  seriouslv  abirmed ;  as 
were  also'  the  manufaeturers  of  Birmingham.     Meetings  were 
called,  and  petitions  to  parliament  were  prepared  by  t&se  bo- 
dies^  r^Nreaenting  the  great  losses  which  tney  baa  sustained 
from  the  .suspension  of  traffic,  the  imnrense  sums  due  from 
America,  and  the  ruin  that  must  accrue  lo  them  nnlesa  inter* 
Petitions   QQurse  should  be  speedily  reopened  with  the  colonies*    Tbej 
Pl^"^"^ were  presented  as  soon  as  parliament  met;  i^nd  also  petiticma 
ricTand     ^^^"^  various  other  bodies' and  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
American  West  India  merchants  and  planters  stated  how  deeply  they. 
merchants  were  concerned  in  this,  dispute,  as  the  sugar  islands  not  only 
to  parlia- 
ment and 
the  king, 

rian,  I  have  not  documents  either  to  confirm  or  refute  with  undoubted  cer- 
tainty. 1*0  those  who  would  confine  themselves  to  comparison  of  tbe  plaas 
and  conduct  of  government  during  that  awful  period,  with  tbe  tskmts  olien- 
displayed  by  his  lordship,  the  conjecture  may  appear  probable.  But  per- 
sons who  take  a  candid  view  of  the  respectable  and  estimable  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  prime  minister,  will  hesitate  in  justifying  his  wisdom  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  his  mtes^ty ;  they  will  sooner  admit  that  a  man  of  genius,  KterS- 
tore,  and  poUticaf  knowledge,  reasoned  fitlsely  and  acted  unwiaeJ^,  than  duit 
a  man  of  moral  rectitude  acted  in  delibemte  and  lasting  opposition  to  his 
conscience,  thereby  involving  bis  country  in  misfortune.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  third  hypothesis  possible,  and  by  many  be- 
lieved, if  not  by  some  known  to  be  true.  The  opinion  in  question  rather 
changes  the  sitnation  than  degrades  the  character  of  lord  North,  by  vepte- 
senting  him  as  merely  his  msjesty'a  first  commissioner  of  the  treaauiy  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  instead  of  the  prime  political  counsellor.  Per* 
sons  of  very  considerable  respectability,  of  very  high  veneration  for  the 
character  oflord  North,  and  who  with  inviolable  fideuty  adhered  to  him  in 
eiery  vicissitude  of  fortune,  have  given  their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  real* 
ly  minister,  but  the  official  executor  of  positive  commands.  I  am  awaxe  al« 
so,  that  in  this  assertion  they  are  said  to  proceed,  not  merely  on  general  in- 
ferences,  but  on  specific  evidence.  From  the  nature  of  tbe  ▲ixesed  bocv- 
XEKTs,  I  know  well  that  if  they  exist,  they  cannot  at  present  be  made  pub- 
l?c  If  the  truth  of  this  account  were  established,  we  should,  indeed,  batre 
to  consider  bis  lordship  as  official^  obeying  orders,  bat  not  as  voluntarily; 
proposing  counsels :  this,  peifaapa,  might  excuse  him  as  the  servant  of  a 
master,  but  would  not  be  suAcient  to  acquit  him  as  meB)ber  of  a  detibera- 
tive  a^semMy.  Even  in  thi?  last  view,  paUiations  might  be  found  to  apolo- 
gtse  to  the  indulgent,  though  it  might  be  more  diAcolt  to  discover  tbeSs  and 
8i|*uments  whieb  would  satisfy  tiie  ri^ty  just. 
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AftlKf  a  great  part  of  their  Droviaioas  frtai  America,  but  M'ere    <^HAl^. 
^applied  with  iniliber  fihato  thence,  for  which  they  bartered  their     ^^ 
Tum  and  sttgars;  so  that  an  interruption  of  the  intercourse  be-  ^•'^^'^*^ 
tween  the  British  American  continent  and  those  islands,  was     ^^*- 
Jik^t J  not  only  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  means  of  sending  their 
prodfif^  to  Europe,  but  to  cause  a  greftt  body  of  people  to  perish 
for  want  of  sustenance.    The  various  petitions  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  house ;  but  from  the  little  attention  Ihilt  was 
paid  to  them,  it  was  called  ike  eommUfee  of  oblivion.    The  peti* 
tlon  from  the  congress  to  the  kinje;  had  been  traiismitted  to  Lon- 
don ;  his  majesty  refused  to  receive  ft  flrom  a  body  of  which  he 
^t&aM  liot  acknowledge  the  le^lity,  but  referred  it  to  parliament. 
Xkk  the  26th  of  January,  sir  Geofge  8aville  presented  a  petition 
to^e  house  from  three  American  agents,  praying  to  be  heard  on 
the  suhfeet  of  the  petition  presented  by  them  from  the  congress 
to  the  king,  aAd  which  his  majesty  h^d  referred  to  the  house.   A  ne  dis- 
hearing  was  refused  by  the  commons  on  the  Same  ground,  that  muied 
no  attention  eould  be  paid  ix>  that  petition  without  acknowledg- !|^^P"^  ^ 
iftg  the  authority  of  the  meeting.  neMwg. 

The  opponents  of  coercion   now  received  a  re^enforcement    1775. 
of  genius.eloqnence,  and  poirticai  wisdom,  by  ih€  appearance  Lord 
of  lord  Ctiatham  in  the  house  of  lords,  after  an  absence  of  se-  Cbatham, 
veral  years.    That  illustrious  statesman,  who  had  carried  the  {^^^ 
prosperity^  and  glory  of  his  country  to  so  exalted  a  pitch,  How  with  in- 
left  the  sick  room,  that  he  might  try  to  avert  the  evils  with  firaiitiet 
•which  it  was  threatened,  from  Uie  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  erro- r^^nu  to 
neouB  policy  of  bis  su'bcessors  in  administration.    Lord  Dart- *^®  "^■*' 
mouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department,  havins 
laid  sundry  papers  before  the  house  relative  to  the  state  or  a^ 
fairs  in  America,  lord  Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the  king 
for  recalling  tiie  troops  from  Boston.    The  speech  that  intro-  His  intro- 
duced the  motion  was  replete  with  that  forcible,  brilliant,  and  ductonr 
impressive  eloquence,  which  during  forty  years  had  delighted,  •I**^- 
instructed,    and    astonished    parimment.    **  The    Americans, 
**  (said  he,)  sore  under  injuries  and  irritated  by  wrongs,  stript 
^  of  libeir  inborn  rights  and  dearest  privil^es,  have  resisted 
**  oppression,  and  entered  into  confederacies  for  preserving  their 
**  common  liberties.    Under  this  idea,  the  colonists  have  ap- 
**  pointed  men  competent  to  so  great  an  tindertaking,  to  consi- 
''  der  and  devise  tne  most  efiectual  means  for  maintaining  so 
**  inestimable  a  blessing.    Invested  with  this  right  by  the  choice 
^  of  a  free  people,  these  delates  have  deliterated  with  pru- 
*'  dence,  with  wisdom,  and  with  spirit ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
**  these  deliberations,  have  addressed  the  justice  and  the  honour 
<«  of  their  country.    This  is  their  fault,  this  is  their  crime  ;  they 
«  have  petitioned  for  that,  without  which  a  free  people  cannot 
*■  possimy  exist.    Much  has  been  said  of  fate  about  tne  authori* 
"  ty  of  parliament.    Its  acts  are  held  up  as  sacred  edicts  de- 
"  manding  implicit  submission,  because,  if  the  supreme  power 
*'  does  not  lodge  somewhere  operatively  and  effectively,  there 
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CiCAtP.  «  mntfebeaji «Ml,of  all  IcgMstioit.  Bat  th«gr  who  di«t  Mpie» 
^^  **  <»  rather  ck)giii«Hae»  do  not  see  the  whole  of  this  qvestion  on 
.v^v^i^««gP8ii^^  wise,  and  l^nd.  grounds.  la  every  free  state,  the 
1775.  H  constitution  is  fixed»  and  all  legislative  power  and  anthorttj, 
^  wharesoever  placsd^  either  in  collective  bodies  or  individiiars, 
**  BBNist  be  derived  under  that  established  polity  fren  which 
**  they  are  framed*  Therefore,  however  strong  and  eflfeetive 
''acts  of  legislation  may.be  when  they  are  formed  in  the  spi- 
*'  rit  of  this  constittttioo,  yet  when  they  resist  its  fHrinciples,  or 
*<  coaateract  its  provisions,  tbey  attack  their  own  foundation ; 
«  for  it  is  the  oenstatotion^  and  the  constitution  only.wUch 
''  limits  both  sovereignty  and  allepance.  This  doctrine  is  no 
^  temporary  dootrine  taken  up  on  particular  occasions  to  answer 
"  particukr  purposes*  it  is  involved  in  no  meta)]^ystcal  doobts 
"  and  intricacies,  but  clear,  precise,  and  determinate:  it  is  re^ 
*'  corded  in  all  our  law  books ;  it  is  written  in  the  great  volume 
"  of  nature ;  it  is  the  essential  and  unalterable  risht  of  En* 
*' glishmeiit  and  accords  with  all  the  principles  of  josticeand 
"  civil  policy,  which  neither  armed  force  on  the  one  side,  nor 
'*  submission  on  the  other,  can  upon  any  occasion  eradicate. 
"  Drelbdful  will  be  the  ^ects  of  coercive  measures.  Govern- 
'« meat  has  sent  an  armed  force  of  above  seventeen  thousand 
'  **  men  to  dragoon  the  Bostonians  into  what  is  called  their  duty. 
"  Ministers,  so  far  from  turning  their  eyes  to  the  imnoUcy  and 
**  dreadful  consequences  of  this  scheme,  are  constantly  sending 
*'  oat  moBe. troops,  and  declaring,  in  the  language  of  menace, 
"  that  if  seventeen  timusand  men  cannot,  fifty  thousand  iduill, 
.**  enforce  obedience*  80  powerful  an  army  may  rava^  the 
**  country,  and  waste  and  destroy  as  they  march  9  but  in  the 
"  progress  of  seventeen  hundred  miles,  can  they  occupy  the 
<rplaces  that  they  have  passed  ?  Will  not  a  country  which  can 
«  produce  three  millions  of  people,  wronged  and  insulted  as 
<<  they  are,  start  up  like  hyclras  in  every  comer,  and  gather 
*'  fresh  strength  from  fresh  opposition  P"^  In  this  situation  and 
prospect,  he  proposed  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  to  recall  the  army  from  Boston,  as^  the  present  position 
of  the  troopa  rendered  tliem  and  the  Americans  continually  liar 
ble  to  events  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  re-esta- 
blishing concord.  This  well  timed  mark  of  affection  and  good 
will  on  our  side,  would  remove  all  jealousy  and  apprehension 
on  the  other,  and  produce  the  happiest  effects  to  both.  If  we 
consulted  either  our  interest  or  our  dignity,  the  first  advances 
to  peace  should  come  from  Britain.  <'lf  the  ministers,  on 
"  the  contrary,  persevere  in  their  present  measures,  I  will  not 
'<  (said  he)  assert  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pro- 
<<  nounce  that  the  kingdom  is  undone.  I  have  crawled  to  tell 
**  you  my  opinion ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  the  whole  of  my 
"  experience  and  counsel  to  ray  country  at  all  times,  but  more 

'  See  Parliamentiy  Debates,  Januny  30, 1775, 
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*«  jNtfticiiliffl  J  wlMfn  it  bo  itoUGii  ntcdt  poHticAl  gwlttieew  Hniiiiif; 
**  thus  entered  en  the  thresMd  of  tht»4Miftiiiew>  I-  wiM  knock  at  Jj!^' 
<*  your  gates  for  juttiee,  and  never  stop,  nttleniBfimities  shoidd  ^'^"^^'^^ 
«nail  me  to  mj  bed,  vntill  lui?e  ai  least' esifiloyed  wncj  ^'^ 
'*  means  in  my  power  to  heal  those  oohappj  diyisioiier  firerj 
■"  motive  of  equity  and  of  poUcy».  of  dtgmty  and-  of  (Hudsnee^ 
^  nrges  you  to  allay  the  foment  in  America,  fay  a  removal  of 
"your  troops  from  Boston,  by  n  repeal" of  voar  aots  of  par- 
^  liament,  and  by  a  demonatratieii  of  amicable  dispositions  to^ 
^  ward  your  colonies.  On  the  other  haiid^'  ^^ery  danger  im- 
«  pends  to  deter  yeo  from  perseverance  in  year  present  min- 
''oQS  measures.  Foreign. war  bangs  over  jmr  heads  by  a 
^  slight  and  brittle  thn^ ;  Pranee  «id  ^pain  are  wateUng 
^  your  conduct^  and  waiting  £»r  the  maturity  of  your  erron." 
His  present  motion, .  lord  Chatham  said»  be  had  formed  for  a 
solid,  honourable,  and  lasting  settlement  between  Britmi  and 
America.  This  first  speech  of  bis  lordship  on  the  mimsteiiai 
prqect  of  America,  dictated  by  comprehensive  wisdemi,  ope- 
rating on  aceorate  and  extensive  political  knowledge,  made  little 
im|u*ession  on  tiie  majority  of  the  house.  I1ie  peers  who  sup- 
ported administration  expressed  themselves  in  high  and  deci- 
sive language,  they  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans,  and  asserted  that  all  conciliatory  means  had  proved 
ineffectual :  it  was  high  time  (they  said),  for  the  modier  coun* 
try  to  assert  her  authority  f  concession,  in  the  present  case, 
would  defeat  its  own  object :  the  navigation  act,  and  aU  other 
laws  that  form  the  great  basis  on '  wU^  those  advantages  rest, 
and  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  depend,  wool  1  fall  a 
victim  to  the  interested  and  arabitioos  views  of  America*  In  a 
word,'it  was  declared  that  the  mother  coontFy  should  never 
relax  till  America  confessed  our  supremacy ;  and  it  was  avowed 
to  be  the  ministerial  rescriotion  to  eoforce  obedience  by  arms.. 

The  motion  was  n^tived  by  a  great  majority ;  but  lord  His  pboi 
Chatham,  not  discouraged  by  the  rejection  of  his  introductory  ^9^"^* 
motion,  persevered  in  prosecuting  his  scheme  of  conciliation  x  "^^^'^ 
ibr  wbicn  purpose  he  laid  before  the  house  the  outlines  of  a  bill, 
under  the  title  of  **  A  provincial  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in 
**  Am^icsi  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
*'  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  thecdonies/' 
It  proposed  to  repeat  all  the  statutes  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  former  session  relative  to  America;  in  which  were  indud- 
^  the  Quebec  act,  and  another  law  that  regulated  the'  quar- 
tering of  soldiers:  also  to  rescind  eight  acts  of  parliament, 
oassed  in  the  present  reign  from  the  fourth  year  to  the  twelfth. 
It  proposed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  courts  in  America,  within  their  ancient  limits^  and 
to  establish  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  such  civil  cases  in  whi^.  it 
had  been  lately  abolished ;  the  judges  to  hold  their  offices  af)t] 
salaries  as  in  England,  .quaiiidiu  se  bene  gesserint.  It  declared 
the  colonies  imAnierica  to  be  jusrtj  entitleil  to  the  privilege>. 
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CRAP.  ftwBtkkfi^,  and  imoMimtiet  muted  by  their  several  eheftto  df 
^^  oolistilotioRS ;  and  tbat  such  chartera  oaght  not-  to  be  invaded 
^^'^^^  or  reaiimed»  tinleea  for  some  legal  ^^oaadB  of  fsrfeiture.  But 
1*7^*  irinle  his  bHi  took  these  stepa  to  satisfy  the  coionries,  it  tindi- 
cated  theeiipremacj  of  Great  Britain  :  expressed  the  depend- 
ence of  America  on  the  parent  country;*  asserted,  as  an  nn- 
dottbted  prerogative^  the  king's  right  to  send  any  part  of  the 
legal  army  to  ^rhatever  station  in  his  dominions  he  Judged  ex- 
pedient forthe public  good,  aad  condemned  a  passage  in  tf^e 
petitioii  of  the  general  congress  which  questioned  that  right ) 
on  the  other  hand  it  declsmi,  that  no  tntlitar^  force,  however 
legally  raised  and  kept,  can  ever  be  convtttutionally  employed 
to  neifate  and  destroy  the  Just  right  of  the  people.  His  lord- 
ship* aware  of  the  many  and  complicated  materials  of  his  Ulf> 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  house  to  digest,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  form  best  suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  suliject.  He  deprecated  the  effects  of  party  or  prejudice, 
ft^itioos  spleen,  or  blind  predilection.  Though  a  soperficiat 
view  might  represent  this  as  a  bill  of  concession  Soleltt  just 
and  accarate  examination  would  discover  it  to  be  also  a  mil  of 
Assertion.  This  proposition  underwent  a  mat  diversity  of 
discussion ;  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  important  objects 
comprised  in  it  were  alleged  to  be  much  too  numerous  for  be- 
ing the  sufafeet  of  one  act ;  each  of  the  ofcjects  deserved  a 
separate  consideration,  and  ought  to  be  fnvesti&;ated  with  the 
most)  scrutinizing  accuracy.  The  ministerial  lords,  were  indeed 
extremely  violent  in  opposing  the  bill ;  they  asserted,  that  It 
"^  granted  to  the  Americans  whatever  they  wanted,  without  se- 

corinr  the  rights  of  the  British  legislature.  The  colonists  htui 
manifested  a  rebellious  mod  hostile  disposition,  and  it  would  be 
grossly  impolitic  to  make  concessions  to  subjects  who  had  showO 
a  resolution  to  revolt.  In  their  strietures  on  the  bill,  some 
ministerial  lords,  without  regarding  the  character,  aee,  and 
services  of  its  iilustrioos  author,  indulged  themsdves  in  petu- 


'  The  ooloniet  of  America,  it  set  lbrtb,b»ve  been,  nre,  aOd  of  tfefit  oogbt 
to  be,  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crovn  of  Oreot  Britain^  and  viDordinate 

to  the  British  parliament ;  and  that  the  king's  most  excellent  rasje«ty,  bf 
and  wltli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal*  and 
commons  in  parliament  assembled,  had,  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
fall  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  und  sututes  of  sufRcient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  people  of  the  British  colonies  in  America^  In  afl  niMeio 
touching  the  general  weal  of  the  whole  dominions  of  the  inperial  croWB 
of  Great  Britam,  and  beyond  the  competencjr  of  the  local  representatives 
of  a  distinct  colony  ;  and  most  especially,  an  indubitable  and  mdispensible 
right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for  regulating  navigation  and  trade  through- 
out the  compfioated  system  of  British  commerce  s  tbo  decio  policy  of  such 
precedent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of  tlie  whole  Britiah  empire ; 
and  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonies  are  bound,  in  duty  aud  allegiance,  du- 
ly to  recognize  and  obey  (and  they  are  hereby  required  so  to  do)  the  su- 
preme legistotive  authority  and  superintending  power  Of  the  t>arfiaffieirt 
of  €reat  Britan.  "  '^         /. 
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Uot  frnwHrniiimy  whi€h  aiigw«red  119  otiier  purfose  .tb«B  ^O/NMim  <^P- 
tfae  geserotts  iodigiMttion  merittd  by  tbiit  f^U  j  wKicb  watttttidf     ^^^ 
provokes  aupeiior  |iQwer.    He  again  predbted«  that  ao  vtolent  ^"^"'^"^^ 
a  s^atem  would  drive  America  to  a  total  aepaiatknip  from  Great     ^^f* 
Britain  i  fovei^  rivals  ware  rogardmc  tbe  ^ceedings  of  thei 
British  goventaient  with  tho  aio^t  vi^uaot  attenitoBt  aad  eiiler<% 
taining  aanguiiic  bopea  of  the  redudum  of  our  pawer>  and  lb» 
diamambennent  of  our  eflB|Mn*,  through  the  incapadtjr  and  to* 
£ituatioD  of  our  miniatera;  though  cautipuslj  forbearmg  i»tor^ 
ftrenoe,  untiU  by  paraeverance  in  our  ruiooua  ptao^  the  ooieiiieif 
were  dMnplately  a^iarattd  from  thir  wothar  country.    Such 
were  tha  cooclufiona  and  predicttona  of  coDdanaaiita  .wisdom  ^ 
but  thejr  ware  diaragarded,  and  tiio  propoakiona  lor  tarnin^ting 
the  dissenti(ma  between  Britain  and  Aeaerica  were  re|eGted  tyr  is  reject. 
a  great  minority.  '  ed. 

'  The  house  of  comaions  breathed  a  spirit  of  coerekm  no  lose 
vehement  than  that  of  the  hauae  of  peera.    On  the  3d  of  Feb-r 
niarj,  the  minister  moved  an  address  to  the  king;  deelariu^ 
Massachnaaila  Bay  ta  be  in  a  state  of  rebailion»  and  detaiiini^ 
the  acta  from  which  he  attempted  to  joatify  hia  asaertion :  they 
had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combina-^ 
Uotta  in  athec  colonies  to  the  isfury  and  o|ipreaaion  of  many  of 
ths^  ipnocant  fellow-rsuk^eots  nsident  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  hia  majeaty'B  dominions.;  and 
their  oondaat  waa  more  ineacusable,  aa  the:  parliament  of  Britai» 
had'condoctcd  itself  with  auoh  moderation  toward  the  Amerit 
cans ;  but  though  ready  to  redress  real  grievencea,  dutifully  and 
constitutionally  submitted  to  parliament*  tke^  would  not  relin* 
^uiah  the  sovereign  anthority  which  the  le^slatnre  poaseaaed 
over  the  colonies*    The  addreaa  hesoi^ht  his  majesty  to. take 
the  most  eiectual  moaaures  to  enforce  obedience;  and  asaured 
him  of  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  addressers*  at  the  haaard  of 
their  lives  and  pnipertiea*  to  stand  by  his  majeaty,  agatnat  ail 
rebelliotts  attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  nght»  and  those  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.    This  was  a  very  momentous  mo- 
tion, the  fate  of  which,  it  was  fereaeeo,  must  in  a  great  measure 
determine  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  mil  war ;  for 
were  the  provincials  declared  to  be  rebels,  it  was  very  proba- 
ble that  they  would  be  horned  to  actual  revolt.    The  address  Ministers 
met  vrith  strong  opposition;  Mr.  Dunning  endeavoured  to  prove,  eonceive 
that  the  Americans  were  not  in  rebellion,  and  anpported  his  as-  ^^^^f 
aertioa  by 'On  afipeal  :to  legal  definitiofis,  which,  he  contended,  America 
did  not  apply  to  any  of  the  acts  in  Massachusetts.    The  address  to  be  easv, 
to  the  sovereign' contained  a  chai^  against  fellow-sol^ects  that 
was  not  true,  and  asked  him  ta  prosecute  a  crime  which  had 
not  been  cemmttted;    Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attomey^neral,  af- 
firmed, that  the  Aasericans  were  tpattors  and  rebeb,  but  did    . 
not  prove  his  position  Irom  a  comparison  of  their  conduct  with 
the  treason  laws.    MinisUerial  members  endeavoured  to  show  an<l  the 
that  they  w^re  both  rebels  and  cowards ;  colonel  Grant,  in  par*  Amencaiis 
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<»'HA^.   ti€i]lan  told  the  toiise,  that  he  htd  often  tested  in  the  oome  eor- 

^^^'     vice  with  ^e  Americans ;  he  knew  them  weU,  and  from  that 

^^^'^^'^^'^  knowledge  would  venture  to  predict,  that  the?  would  Bevor  dare 

^V^^*     to  face  an  Eaglish  army,  as  being  destitute  of  every  re^uisile  to 

constitute  good  soldiers:  by  their  lasinesB,  uncleaiiiiness,  or 

fadieai  deSct  -  of  coitstiiution*  they  were  incapable  of  gouiff 

through  the  service  of  a  campaign,  and  would  melt  away  witb 

sickness  before  they  ceaM  face  an  enem^y  s  eo  that  a  verr  slight 

fisrce  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their  conqifete  reducikm. 

Many  ludicrous  stories  were  told  of  their  cowardice^  greatly  t« 

the  entertainment  of  the  ministerial  memtyers,  vAis^  were  all  con- 

tdent  that  America  would  make  a  short  and  feeble  resietance. 

Mr.  Pox  most  eminently  distinguished  btmseU;  not'oniv  by  the 

f^rce  of  hie  reasoning  and  eloquence*  but  by  the  dMth  of  his 

sagacity,  which  with  a  prophetic  acoumcy  marked  the  con* 

ubserva-    sequences  of  the  prspesed  measure.    It  would  create  the  rebeU 

Uons  of     ij^n^  i/tfhid:i  now,  without  grounds,  was  declared  to  exist.    The 

^^'J^?    ministerial  inferences  respecting  the  cowardieeef  the  Americana 

miring'"  ^^^  founded  upon  false  and  futile  premises,  and  nested  <m  the 

effecu  of  reports  of  officers  who  had  served  with  them  in  the  war  agaanel 

liberty,     the  French.    The  provincials  had  certainly  not  behaved  wkh 

that  uniform  valour  which  was  displayed  by  the  re|*ular  troops, 

but  then  they  considered  themselves  as  aoxiliartes»  not  as  pnn^ 

cipals.    The  military  operations  were  to  promote  the  success 

of^the  British  empiKe ;  whereas,  if  now  driven  iowar,tkey^were 

to  fight,  aeoordii^  to  tiieir  conception,  for  their  own  liberty  and 

property,  aaainst  usurpation  and  tyranny.    Those  persons  must 

have  attended  little  to  the  passions,  and  the  history4if  human 

conduct,  who  concluded,  that  because  men  were  not  always  liis* 

posed  to  fight  valiantly  for  others,  they  therefore  weuid  not 

fight  valiantly  for  themselves.    *'  Peruse  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  hie^ 

"  tory  of  contests  for  freedom ;  you  will  find  that  every  people 

'<  inspired  with  manly  virtue  enough  to  value  and  desire  kber^, 

*<  has  always  displayed  enercy  ami  courage,  in  asserting*  their 

"  right  to  so  ioestitnable  a  blessing :  the  Amertcaas  will  fiebt 

**  when   inspired   by  so  powerful  a  motive.'^    He  concluded 

with  moving  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  all  but  the  preliminary 

words  of  the  address,  and  to  substitute  after  than  the  follow* 

ing:  «  But,  deploring  that  the  information  which  the^  (Ae  pa^ 

«  pers  laid  ben>re  the  house)  had  afforded,  served  only  to  con* 

«  vince  tlie  house  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty's  ser* 

"  vants  tended  rather  to  widen   than  .to  heal  the  unhappy 

Massacbu-  >«  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America.''    The  ar- 

d€cteK^   guments  and  exertions  of  that  exti-aordinary  senator  were 

to  be  in  a  <*^  ^*^^^  ^^^^ »  ^^  proposed  address  was  carried  by  a  great 

state  of     msjority,  and  was  equally  successful   in  the  house  of  peers. 

rebellion.  Eighteen  lords  entered  into  a  protest  against  a  measare,  which 

tliey  affirmed  to  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war:  tiie  hoe* 

tile  manifesto  was  not^  they  asserted,  justified   by  evidence ; 

the  acts  of  parliament  aSbcting  Maasacnusetts  Bay  were  real 
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Had  no  reasdn  to  confide  in  gttifertil  as#ifranc4^'  of  rfed^^ss  :  ure  ^?|^'   . 

Iwd  refused  to  listeh  totheir  petitions  1^  WewoUld  receivB  no  in-  ^■^^'''^'^ 

formatkm  but  from  one  *ide';  »c  punfeh^l  wi^hbutlhqvirf/ knd     "^TTS. 

branded  wrtfi  ^e  name  of  rebol«  those  wko'lPMnobsti^t^d  against 

kuckunlost  and  illegat  pomhmeot.    The  dUMeOrtents  furtber 

^Ijected  lo  thpe  addresm,  that  the  mlfans^f*  enforcing  the  aotKori- 

tj  of  tfar  BrttMi  legislatOfe  was^  'cMii«Kbd  to  persona  wlvoge    ' 

capaeHf  for  Itet'  purpose  wa^'  dtfilblfat,  dnd  who  h^d  hitherto 

etnfltoyed  no  effectual  moasurea  for  conciliating  o^  reducing;  thin 

oppo8«ra  of -that  authority.    This  protest;  which  b'  In  fact,  a  de- 

jn^otftioii  of  the  war  from  Hrhi^h  Britatu  has  'since  aufl^red  $6 

touch  catanrity,  conctoded  with  thcr  fMtfVfing  wdrd^  i  «Partm- 

«*  meat  ha9  neter  refusfni  any*  inf  their  f;tho  vainisfters]  f^rhposats, 

<*  and  yet  oar  affairg  haVe  proiCeed^d  dailyfrom  bad  to  wors^, 

*<  mitil  we  have  t>een  brought,-  step  by  step»  to  that  state  of  con- 

<<  fdsion,  and  «ven  ciyii  violence,  which  was  the  natural  insult  of 

***8iich  desperate  measures.    We  therefore 'protest  against  an 

**  addr^aa  'anoiiating  to  a  dttUtf^tUm  ofwdr,  which  is  founded 

**  on  BO  proper  parlhimeotar7*tnforniation,  which  was  introdo* 

^  eed  by  refaaitqi;  to  suffer  the  presentation  of  petitions  against! 

**  it^althoudi  it  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  sul)|ect  to  present 

**  the  same,)  which  followed  the  rqection,  of  every  mode  of  con-' 

**  ciitattoii,  which  holds  out  no  substantia!  offer  of  redress  of 

^  erievaiKees,  and  which  promises  support  to  those  ministers  who 

"^  have  inflamed  America,  and  grossly  misconducted  the* affairs 

"^  of  Great  Britain.''^ 

in  eoasequenoe  lof  this  address,  his  majesty  sent  a  message  Message 
to  die  boose  of  commons,  intimating  his  resolution,  in  com-  ^^7^  ^ 
pliancewith  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  to  take  the  niost™^^^- 
speedy  and  effiktaal  measures  fur  supporting  the  just  rights  of  an\iig- 
the  erownand  t^slature,  and  that  some  augmentation  of  his menution 
forces  by  sea  and  hnd  would   be  necessary  fbr  this  purpose,  of  forces. 
Aooordinglyj  an  increase  both  of  the  army  and   navy  was 
TOted ;  and  reason  was  given  to  expect,  that  a  greater  number 
would  be  re<|ulred  in  the  course  of  the  session.    Opposition 
insisted,  that  the  ministerial    mode  of  sending  small   bodies 
to  America  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  coer- 
ckiti  which  they  so  madly  soutirht;  their  violent  counsels  would 
drive  the  Americans  to  revolt,  while  their  feeble  and  tardy 
preparations  would   be  ineffectual  to  the  suppression  of  the 
disturbances.     Ministers,  in  discussing  this  as  well  as  other 
questions,  formed  their  conclusions  on  a  presumption  that  the 
Americans  were  cowards;  and  continued  to  express  the  cer« 
tainty  of  reducing  all  the  other  colonies  to  obedience,  by  merely 
commencit^  military  operations  in  Massachusetts  Bay.    While 
ministers  were  proceeding  in  preparing  to  contpel  obedience  by 
means  of  a  military  force,  tliey  endeavoured  to  promote  thf> 

•  iDebrcU's  Parli^nrcnUry  Papers,  vol."  iii.  p.  516—518. 
Vol,  1.  59. 
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WAV*  same  by  other  mtaM.    With  this  view  it  wm  resolved,  until 
^^     they  «hould  become  submissive,  to  withhold  from  them  one  of 
^^"^'"^^  their  chief  sources  of  subsistence. 

BiH?^'  The  northern  provinces  had  derived  essential  benefits  fnm 
moh^'ii-  ^^  Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  a  countrv  not  very  productive 
uig  the  ii^  <^i^'  ^  great  part  of  the  livelihood  of  the  poor  was  drawn 
New-Eng-  from  the  ocean ;  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  fishermen, 
land  pfo-  and  had  no  other  ineans  of  purchasinf;  flour  and  other  neces- 
fromoom- ^^^^. ^^  ^''^^  ^^ ^^^^  ^  proceeds  of  that  occuj|>ation«  Their 
inerce  and  ^^^'^^  wer?,  moreover  the  means  of  sustaining  a  race  of 
^ahery.  seamen  ;  the^^  were  allowed  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  any  port 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  were  accustomed  to  supply 
8^in  and  Portugal  with  fish  during  the  season  of  Lent*  The 
minister  thought  that,  by  debamng  them  from  seeking  so 
material  an  article  of  their  food  where  it  was  most  likely  to 
be  found,  he  should  at  length  bring  them  to  that  compliance 
which  his  other  schemes  had  successively  failed  to  produce. 
He  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  February,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New-Hampshire,  the  colonies 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation, 
in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, or  other  places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under 
certain  conditions*  and  for  a  limited  time.  In  support  of  the 
proposed  bill,  plausible  ai^umeots  were  adduced :  the  Amen* 
cans  had  refused  to  trade  with  this  kingdom^  it  was  therefore 
just  that  we  should  not  suffer  them  to  trade  with  any  other 
country ;  the  restraints  of  the  act  of  navijB;ation  were  their 
charter ;  and  the  several  permissions  to  deviate  from  that  law. 
were  so  many  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  all  of  which,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  merited  bv  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  revoked 
by  the  legislature.  The  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  well  as  all  others  in  North  America,  were  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  might  accordingly  dispose  of 
them  as  she  pleased;  as  both  bouses  had  (Glared  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  just 
and  reasonable  to  deprive  it  of  a  benefit  which  it  before  en- 
joyed only  by  indulgence.  The  bill,  its  framer  proposed, 
should  be  only  temporary ;  and  particular  persons  might  be 
excepted,  should  they  obtain  certificates  from  the  governor  of 
their  province  that  their  behaviour  was  lojral  and  peaceable, 
or  should  they  subscribe  a  test  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  parliament  It  was  proper  to  include  the  other  colonies  in 
the  prohibitions  imposed  upon  Massachusetts ;  New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Rhode*Island,  bordered  on  that  pro* 
vince ;  and,  unless  the  i»:ivation  extended  to  them,  the  purposes 
of  the  act  would  be  defeated  :  besides,  though  the  people  had 
not  broken  out  in  actual  violence,  they  bad  manifested  a  dis- 
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IMitiMi  te  ^sM  the  BastMiiaos.  The  bill  wa«  very  stitM^jr  <^HA^. 
opposed :  its  principle  was  Alleged  to  lAvolve  the  innocent  with  ^^ 
the  guilty ;  to  impoTerish  and  starve  four  provinces,  because  ^•'^**'"^'' 
one  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Its  impo^ners  1^^* 
did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  its  supporters,  that  the  vicinity 
6f  one  province  to  another  actaally  in  rebellion,  is  a  just  reason 
for  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  tranqttil  province  in  the 
punishment.  It  was,  besides,  cruel  to  deprive  )>oor  wi^tchea 
of  their  hiCrd-eamed  livelihood,  and  the  exception  of  those 
whom  the  governor  might  think  proper  to  favour,  would  only 
introduce  a  scandalous  partiality,  and  pernicious  monopoly; 
but  the  nlan  was  inexpedient  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would  ne 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  merchants  of  Britain.  New-England 
owed  them  a  great  balance,  and  had  no  other  means  or  dis- 
charging the  debt,  than  through  the  fishery,  and  the  trade 
which  it  circuitously  produced ;  the  fisheries  would  be  lost  to 
us,  and  transferred  to  our  rivals;  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts, 
to  prevent  themselves  from  starving,  must  have  recourse  to 
other  occupations,  and  were  tiie  provinces  driven  to  wal*, 
would  become  soldiers.  Thus  we  provoked  rebellion  by  one 
set  of  unjust  acts,  and  recruited  the  rebellious  army  by  another. 
Various  petitions  were  presented  by  merchants  trading  to 
America,  stating  the  evils  of  the  bill  even  to  our  own  fisheries, 
as  well  as  to  commerce  in  general.  The  expostulations,  how- 
ever, produced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great 
majority  in  both  houses.^  A  protest  in  the  house  of  peers, 
after  detailing  the  various  objections  to  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  this  measure,  contains  the  following  very  striking 
remark  on  the  conduct  of  ministry :  "  That  government  which 
**  attempts  to  preserve  its  authority  by  destroying  the  trade  of 
^<its  suDjeicts,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in 
*<one  common  ruin,  if  it  act  from  a  choice  of  such  means, 
*'  confesses  itself  unworthy ;  if  from  inability  to  find  any  other, 
'*  admits  itself  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  insti- 
*•  ttttion.'* 

While   administration  appeared  bent  on  pursuii^  the  most  Plan  of 
coercive  measures,  lord  North  proposed  a  law,  which  being  loidNoith 
professedly  conciliatory,  astonished  not  only  opposition,  but^^"^' 
inany  of  the  adherents  of  ministers.    The  bill,  however,  was^^^^gi^. 
founded  on  a  position  implied  in  the  addtess,  **  that  there  Was  nca. 
"  a  gr^t  wan't  of  unanimity  in  the  colonies."    On  that  prin- 
ciple it  had  been  declared,  that,  '*  whenever  any  of  the  colo^ 


'  >  It  was  on  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Gibbon  informs  us,  that  Mr. 
Fox  first  manifested  to  parliament  the  extraoitlinaiy  force  and  ^ctent  of  his 
talentB.  «  The  principal  men,  both  day^  were  Fox  and  Wedderburne,  on 
the  oppo»te  sides;  the  latter  displayed  his  usual  talents :  the  former,  taking 
the  vast  compass  of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular 
debate,  whicn  neither  his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  enemies  dreaded."  Ste 
Gibbon's  Letter  to  bid  Sheffield,  1774 
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QHAP.  » i&ies  shaU  make  a  profier  appUcatioB  to  us/  we  shall  be  readjF 
X^v.  (c  t^,  afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable  indulgence."  He 
S^^*^'^>^  therefore  proposed,  that  when  any  of  the  colonies  should  prof^- 
177$.  fe|.^  according  to  their  abilities,  to  raiBe  their  due  proportion 
towards  the  common  defence  ((he  assessment  to  be  raised 
under  the  auUioritj  of  the  assembly  of  the  province,  and  to 
be  disposable  by  parliament,)  and  when  such  colony  should 
also  engage  to  provide  for  the  support  of  its  civil  govern-- 
ment  ami  the  administration  of  justice,  parlianent  should  for- 
bear the  exaction  of  duties  or  taxes,  except  such  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  frequently  the 
fate  of  lord  North's  measures,  both  deliberative  and  executive* 
to  be  proposed  too  late  for  answering  an  end,  which  thej 
might  nave  attained  had  they  been  sooner  proposed.  It  haa 
been  already  remarked,  that  during  many  years  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  several  colonies  concerning 
principles  of  government,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
their  relation  to  the  motlier  country ;  and  tliat  it  might  have 
been  easy  for  the  minister,  by  attending  minutely  to  their 
different  views  and  opinions,  to  have  so  effectually  kept  their 
interests  separate,  as  to  prevent  any  coalition.  But  the  plans 
which  he  had  lately  pursued,  had  served  to  unite  in  one  mass 
(  materials  before  discordant:    from  diversity,  government  bad 

driven  them  to  uniformity  of  views.  This  scheme  of  com- 
promise might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  received  bj 
the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  from  lord  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration,  and  its  reception  by  them 
must  have  compelled  the  northern  republicans  at  leiigtli  to 
accede ;  but  the  season  was  past  The  minister,  on  intro- 
ducing his  motion,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  he  considered  his  present  plan  as  a  deviation  from  the 
high  system  of  coercion  which  he  had  before  inculcated.^  He 
quoted  a  variety  of  instances  from  the  history  of  tins  country, 
of  ministers  and  parliaments  altering  their  opinions  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  the  present  system,  he  ui^ed,  would  be  a 
touchstone  to  try  the  sincerity  of  tlie  Americans;  if  their 
opposiliun  was  founded  on  the  principles  which  they  pretend- 
ed, they  would  comply  with  the  terms ;  if  they  shoula  refuse 
them,  they  must  have  been  actuated  by  diff*erent  motives  from 
those  which  they  professed.  •*  We  (said  he)  shall  then  be  pre- 
*'  pared,  and  know  how  to  act ;  after  having  shown  our  wis- 
"  dom,  our  justice,  and  our  humanitjr,  by  giving  them  an  op- 
"  portuuity  of  redeeming  their  past  faults,  and  holding  out  to 
"  them  fitting  terms  of  accommodation,  if  they  reject  them, 
"  we  shall  be  justified  in  taking  the  most  coercive  measures, 
*<  and  they  must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man  for  the  conse- 
Appre-  '<  quences."  This  measure  appeared  a  concession  to  the  colo- 
hended  by  nies,  and  met  with  its  first  opposition  from  gentlemen  who 
toc^*^  usually  supported  government.  ^  It  was  by  some  ministerial 
cede  too  members  opposed,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  both  of  the 
much ; 
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life  iddress  and  other  acts  of  governiaent    These  oMectois  OHAP. 
were  pressed  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  Mr.  Duncm,  and     ^'^- 
also  the  partizans  of  the  Bedford  interest ;  the  former,  in  what-  s^r^rsl^ 
ever  he  undertook  preferred  firmness  and  decision,  and  dis*    1775. 
liked  the  present  pton  as  wavering  and  indecisive ;  the  latter, 
who  had  uniformij  been  the  abettors  of  coercion,  reprobated 
every  indication  of  a  conciliatory  spirit    The  disapprobation 
of  persons  on  whose  coincidence  he  had  relied,  embarrassed 
and  distressed  the  minister,  and  he  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
eacplain  himself,  but  without  givin|^  satisfaction.    At  len^h, 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot  professed  to  reconcile  the  apparent  deviation, 
and  for  that  purpose  observed  that  the  address  contained  two 
correspondent^  lines  of  conduct;  on  the  one  hand,  to  repress 
rebellion,  potect  loyalty,  and  enforce  the  laws ;  on  the  other, 
to  grant  indulgence  to  colonists  who  should  return  to  their 
dnty.    For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  forces  had  been  aug* 
mented,  and  the  prohibitory  system  adopted  :  for  the  last,  the 
present  plan  was  proposed,  and  without  it  the  restrictory  act 
woi»ld  have  been  defective  and  unjust.    By  this  proposition, 
parliament  would  not  lose  the  right  of  imposing  taxes;  that 
was  a  power  which  it  expressly  reserved,  neither  did  it  suspend 
its  exercise ;  it  manifested  the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature   - 
to  compel  America  to  provide  what  we  (not  they)  thought     • 
just  and  reasonable  for  the  support  of  the  empire.     Their 
compliance  was  the  only  ground  or  their  hope  to  be  reconciled 
to  this  country.    Revenub  was  the  subject   op   dispute: 
if  the  Americans  offered  a  satisfactory  contribution,  their  past 
offences  would  be  pardoned,  and  if  they  did  not,  we  should 
compel  them  to  do  us  justice.    Members  who  had  disliked  byanotfaer 
this  motion,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  coercive,  now  be-*"®^***** 
came  more  favourable.    The  opponents  of  ministry  contend- 
ed* that  the  measure  was  invidious:  '* It  carries  (said  they) 
"  two  faces  on  its  very  first  appearance :  to  the  Americans,  and 
*'  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  proceed  in  the  extremes  of 
*' violence  against  them,  the  minister  holds  out    negotiation 
"  and    amity :   to  those  who  have  joined  him,  on  condition 
"  (said  Mr.  Fox")  that  he  will  support  the  supremacy  of  this  Mr.  Fox 
'*  country,  the  proposition  holds  out  a  determination  to  perse- f^R^'"^ 

sistency. 

'  Tliis  refined  distinction  did  not  prevent  discerning  supporters  of  lord 
North's  administration  from  regarding  such  very  opposite  measures  in  the 
true  light,  as  the  reader  may  observe  in  the  following  extract  from  Gibbon, 
written  upon  this  occasion.  **  Wc  go  on  with  reg^u^  to  America^  if  we 
can  be  said  to  go  on ;  for  last  Monday  a  conciliatoiv  motion  of  allowing  the 
colonies  to  tax  themselves,  was  introduced  by  lord  North,  in  the  midst  of 
lives  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine.  We  went  into  the  house  in  confusion, 
every  moment  expecting  that  the  Bedfords  would  ily  into  rebellion  against 
those  measures,  liord  Nortli  rose  six  times  to  appease  the  storm,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  till  at  length  sir  Gilbert  declared  Fer  ndmiuistratton,  and  the 
troops  all  rallied  under  their  proper  standard."  Gibbon's  Letter  to  lord 
Sheffield,  Feb.  25\h^l773. 

*  Sec  Parliamentary  Debates,  Febniary  20th,  177.>. 
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CRAP,   •'herein  purauit  of  that  object.    But  his  friends  see  that  be 
XIV.     M  |g  relaxing,  Mirt  the  committee  sees  that  they  are  all  ready 


'  •*  to  wiAdraw  from  under  bis  standard.  No  one  in  this  conn- 
IffTS,  M  try,  who  is  since^c^y  the  advocate  of  peace,  will  tmst  the 
**  specioQsnesS  of  his  expressions,  and  the  Amerieans  will 
**  reject  them  with  disdain.  This  proposition,  so  far  from 
<*  tending  to  disunite,  would  unite  the  Americans  more  closely : 
*'  they  would  guard  against  artifice,  as  welt  as  defend  them* 
'^  selves  a^inst  force.  The  minister  is  contradictory  to  him- 
«  self  in  his  professions  of  conciliation,  and  very  short  st^t- 
«'edutt  conceiving  that  they  would  impose  on  tiie  Araeri- 
*«  cans." 

Thcplan  was  eTidently  only  a  change  of  the  mode,  not  a 
renunciation  of  the  right,  of  levying  taxes ;  it  was  a  half  mea- 
sure, an  attempt  to  compromise  the  difference,  when  it  was 
plain,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there  was  no  medium  be* 
tween  coercion  and  abandonment.    If  the  ministry  were  before 
right,  they  conceded  by  far  too  much,  if  wrong  by  far  too  Httle. 
Lord  North  was  too  anxious  to  please  one  party,  without  much 
displeasinv  the  other;  there  was  a  fluctuation  of  counsels,  a 
mixture  of  soothing  and  irritating  measures,  which  reciprocally 
Policy  tif  defeated  the  effect  of  each  othen    With  abilities  that  iitte<l 
lord  North  ii^in  for  beinsa  leadefr,  from  want  of  firmness  he  was  too  often 
IftdUiw-^  follower  of  men  who  were  much  inferior  to  himself.    While 
lute.         ^h**  hill  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  he  displayed  more 
dexterity  in  retreating,  than  tmldness  in  maintainins  his  post. 
His  conciliatory  plan  having  undergone  such  raodincations  as 
made  a  considerable  change  in  its  principle  and  tendency,  pass- 
ed the  house  by  a  majority  not  altogether  so  great  as  those  which 
had  voted  for  other  propositions  of  ministers. 
Concilii-        Mr.  Burke,  having  devoted  a  great  part  of  bis  time  and  at- 
toiy  plan  tentiOn  to  inquiries  into  the  state  of  America,  and  having  con- 
Butke  on  ^'^^^^   ^^^  ^"  attempt  to  subjugate  the  colonists  would  be 
tbeground^^P^c^^^^hle,   persisted  in  recommendine  conciliation.      On 
ofezpe-     the  28th  of  March  1775,  he  proposed  to  uie  house  a  plan  for 
dience.      the  re^establishment  of  concord.    He  forbore  entering  into  the 
question  of  right,  but  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
expediency ;  and  proceeded  upon  a  principle  admitted  by  the 
wisest  legislators,  that  government  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exer- 
cised.     He  therefore  investigated  the  circumstances,   modes 
of  thinking,  dispositions  and   prnciples  of   action,    of  those 
men  in  particular,  the  treatment  ot  whom   was  the  object  of 
deliberation.      To  ascertain  the   propriety  of  concession,  he 
examined  and  explained  the  internal  and  external  state,  with 
the  natural  and  accidental  circumstances  of  the  colonies.     He 
considered  them  with  respect  to  situation  and  resources,  exitent, 
numbers,  amazing  growth  of  population,    rapid   increase  of 
commerce,  fisheries  and  agriculture;  from  which  he  evinced 
their  strength  and  im[)ortance.    He  then  inquired  into  that  on* 
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oun^uerable  spirit  of  freedom  bj  widch  the  Americans  are  C^BUP. 
distinguiahed*  This  violent  paasion  for  lihertn  he  traced  from  ^^' 
the  sources  of  descent,  education,  manners,  reli^ous  piineiples,  ^i^^"^^^ 
and  forms  of  (j^overnment  He  described  the  prosperity  of  ^^' 
America*  so  rapidly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
deduced  from  its  advances,  ou  the  one  hand,  the  benefits  which 
had  accrued,  and  would  accrue  in  a  still  gceater  degree,  to 
this  country,  if  our  ancient  amity  were  restored ;  on  the  ot^er» 
their  power  of  resistance,  if  we  should  persevere  in  our  deter- 
mination to  em|)loy  force.  The  American  spirit  of  liberty  (he 
said)  so  predominating  from  a  varietur  of  causes,  must  be  tcsat- 
ed  in  one  of  three  ways.  It  must  either  be  chaneed,  as  incon- 
venient $  prosecuted*  as  criminal ;  or  complied  wtth,  as  neces^ 
sary.  One  means  of  changing  the  spirit  was,  by  taking,  mea- 
tttres  to  stop  that  spreading  population,  so  alarming  to  the 
country ;  but  attempts  of  this  sort  would,  be  totally  impracti- 
cable,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  would  dkninish  the  benefit 
which  rendered  the  colonies  valuable  to  the  mother  country. 
To  empoverish  tlie  colonies  in  general,  and  especially  to 
arrest  tne  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises*  was  a 
project  that  might  be  cojmpassed ;  but  we  bad  colonies  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  serviceable  to  us ;  it  seemed  therefore 
preposterous  to  render  ^em  ttoseryiceable»  in  order  to  keep 
them  obedient  The  second  mode  of  breaking  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  Americans,  by  prosecuting  it  as  criminal,  was 
impossible  in  the  execution,  and  consequently  absurd  in  the 
attempt  Perseverance  in .  the  endeavour  to  sutjugate  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  people,  fighting  for  what  they  conceived, 
to  be  their  liberty,  would  diminish  our  trade,  eidiaust  our  re- 
sources, and  impair  our  strength,  without  making  any  effectual 
impression  upon  America.  From  the  contest  with  the  colo- 
nies, there  would  also  ensue  a  rupture  with  European  powers, 
and  a  general  war.  After  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the 
policy  of  concession,  he  proceeded  to  the  principle  on  which 
he  proposed  that  the  concession  should  be  made*  His  propo- 
sitions (he  said)  were  founded  on  the  ancient  constitutional 
policy. of  this  kingdom  respecting  representation;  they  merely 
followed  the  guidance  of  espkirience.  In  the  cases  of  Wales, 
the  county  palatine,  Chester,  and  Durham,  their  utility  to  this 
country  was  coeval  with  their  admission  to  a  participation 
of  the  British  constitution :  our  constitutional  treatment  of 
America  had  caused  the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from 
that  country.  Before  1763,  we  had  walked  with  securitv, 
advantage  and  honour ;  since  that  time,  discontent  anc]  trouble 
had  prevailed.  <*  I  do  not  (said  he)  examine  the  abstract 
'*  question  of  right;  I  do  not  inquire  whether  you  have  a  ri^t 
**  to  render  your  people  miserable ;  butt  whether  it  is  not  your 
**  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells 
^  me,  I  may  do;  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice^  tell 
"  me,  that  I  ought  to  do.    By  your  old  mode  of  treating  the 
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<MAt>.  '»\;ot6Htk»;  they  mett  mti\  affecteil  *to  yoa,  Md  yon  d«rired 

j^JY'     ♦•frbta  f»ifcni  fittiAemife  «iid*fiipi(lty  IncteMirig.tdtantage;   by 

■**^T'*^*'rotir  rtew'^'iiiode,  thfey  afe   ill  iiiTdeted   to  you,  and   ymi 

.nw.    a>||tv6 '•^MtnreUd  and- pfe^^M  the  ehiolament.     I  recfm|- 

wrUwAd^'to'  you'  to  rettirn  from  th*  m^atures  by  which  you 

«^now  l06d/t»  lhi»Be  t^mtbich  you  fbi*fnerij  irained."     From 

fbete  ftrgdmeftts  Mr*.  Bufke  ibnhtfd  hit  pacific  propositioas^:^ 

that  the  Americans  should  tax  themselves  by  their  own  repre* 

((etltalivei»,  in-  their  own  iisseiAbKes,  agreeable  to  the  former 

Usage,  und  to  the  anHk^  df  the  British  conatitotioQ;  and  thttt 

alt  acte  Imposing-  duties  should  tie  repeidedv  'Though  a  speech 

iftone  replete'  w^th  wisdom  was,  perhaps,  never  Moken  in  that 

er  aoy 'Other'MseiiiMy,  yet  wisdom  was  unfavatting,  «nd  the 

coiiei)iatoty<  (Man  was  r^e<^ted  by  men  determined  on  oompuleo^ 

ry  foeaouresi^  •••  «^   *  '-  .     ■   '- 

Mr.-  Hartley  isotm  after  proposed  a  scheme  of'  reconcilement, 
intended  as  'sr  medium  between*  the  systenM  of  lord  North  and 
Mr.^  Burke;  His  plan  was,  that,  at  the 'desire  of  parKament, 
the  secretary  of  state  should  require  the  several  colonies  to 


*  He  moved  tbifteen  resolutions;  of  WhidJi  the  ax  fifst  contained  his 
ipaersl.prinoipleB  and  plan :  1st,  He  moved.  That  the  oolooies  and  planta- 
tioj>s  of  Great  Britain  in  NoKh  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  separate 

fovem'menti^  and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants, 
ftve  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  Meeting  and  sending  any  knights 
and  bureesses-or  others,  tOTepresentthem  mthe  liigh  court  of  piiiKament. 
2dly,  That  the  said  cofeniea  and  pbntationa  bad  been  made  liable  to»  and 
bounded  b^,  several  subsidies,  pftyments»  rates,  and  taze^  given  and  grant- 
ed by  parliament  though  the  aaid  coloniea  and  plantations  have  not  their 
knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said  hi?h  court  of  parliament  of  their  own 
election,  to  represent  the  condition  of  theur  country ;  by  lack  whereof,  they 
bad  been  touched  and  grieved  by  subaidiea  given,  c^rantedt  andaaKnled  to 
in  the  said  court,  in  a  manner  pr<gudicial  to  the  commonwealtbt  Quietness, 
rest,  and  peace,  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same.  .3dJy,  That 
fi'om  tlie  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circumstances,  no 
method  hath  hitlierto  been  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  par- 
liament for  the  said  colonies,  ^thly.  That  each  of  the  saidoolonies  liatb 
within  itself  a  bod^  chosen,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freehold- 
Cfs,  or  otlier  free  inhabitants  tnereof^  commonly  called  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  general  court,  with  powers  legally  to  raia^,  levy,  and  assess,  accord* 
ing  to  tne  several  usages  or  such  colonics,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defray- 
.  ing  oH  sortv  of  pubHc  services.  5th^',  That  the  said  general  assemblies^ 
Ipsnetal  couru,  or  other  bodies  legally  Qualified  as  aforesaid,  have  at  aundiy 
times  fi-eely  grunted  several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  his  majes* 
t^'s  service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto  hy  letter 
froVn  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  that  their  right 
to  grant  the' same,  and  their  cheerfubess  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grafts, 
have  baen>at  sundiy  times  acknowledged  by  parliament.  6thly,  lliat  it 
bath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  sup- 

§lies  and  aids  by  the  said  eeneral  assemblies,  hath  been  more  agreeable  to 
le  inbabiunts  of  the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial' and  conducive  to 
the  |)abljc  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  and  subsi- 
dies, in  parliamem,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  me  saio  colonies. 
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•leA^ftegMMnd«iMfiM  of  tlie  iiwri^  hit  lM>i»g<4iw 

M  the  we  htiMl^  r0%MtM«A  «C  ffwei><  wMkl-oiigiiMte  vitk 
pnrttMMtnt:  on  the  •tiiei^  cokniflte-  wimM •  not  b»  ^i9*d  vitli* 
Ml  Amt  omm  ammmL  'Hic  Mgonmito  to  oAta  vmtAai  m 
fcvtur  of  roatilMtiim  Mkl  ef coereiMi^  lifre  eai|il«yefl  by  afygiw 
tiM  Md  MJnistqr  r  ftnilk  iflTbefara,  romit  utti  ov«viwnM>bj  »uii- 
bira* 

Tke  Hriftiitep  Mir  iiilr«dia€cA  a  ncMii  rartraiiiiiigkiU^iorci-BiDforex. 
trading  UieMiMMtim  of  tlie  int  t»  aU  (he  rtnaming  celo- tending 
N«w-Verk}  which»dW  wdtefgdii^  a  rieiito 


Ni  ae  the  adier,  wee  patted  ieite  e  kw.  ^icicM  pctitiMM bmoMto^ 
^Mre  preieiitodte  bis  eaijettjv  Pieyiiig  far  Ae  edopitQii  of  new  themiddle 
vMMMUMe  vMptetieg  Awence ;  butef  tlMee^  Ibe  leott  mneriBe^  ud  south- 
We  wes  the  eetitien  of  the  city  ef  London,  presented  to  the«n«<^ 
kinffbgrtliehaiidseflir.WillBee-thekv4»ineven  In  tbe  Mtisl  "^'^ 
e^fe  if  Ibe  eddressee  ef  the  citr  fer  eevenif  Tears,  this  paper 
wee  raiier  a  PcwnnBirance  than  "a  pelitien  t  it  |astified  the  fe- 
aialaneeef  Ameriea,  as  fioeaded  npen  conetftntional^  principtea^ 
asserted  that  the  colonier  were  dnven  to  it  bj  the  corrnp^HMi' 
and  tjrranny  of  the  BrMsh  garemaMttt;  that  tfie  eoadoet  of 
BnCain  tewarde  Ameriea  was  totallj  opposite  to  the  prineiplee 
which  had  produced  the  revolotien,  and  the  accesHon  of  tlie 
hease  ef  Bmiawiefci  and  tiiat  it  wenid  be  Mil  le  tlie  eom- 
merce,  prosperity,  peace,  and  wetfiure  of  this  coentry.  Hie  ma- 
jesty expressed  particular  resentment  at  botli  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  this  expostulation.  A  petition  was  about  the 
seme  tlnie  presentadto  the  heeae  of  peers  from  the  British  in*< 
kabitaitts  ef  the  ]^Tince  ef  Quebec,  praying  the  fatourabte 
iivter|MMition  of  their  lonhhips,  as  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
Ae  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed  or 
amended,  and  that  the  petitionera  m^ht  en^y  their  constilu* 
tional  r^te,  priiFrteges,  and  franchises.  Lonl  Camden  mofed 
a  repeal  of  the  act,  on  the  same  grounds  that  it  had  t)een  op* 
posed  in  tiie  former  year ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived :  and 
a  similar  petition  pres^ted  to  the  house  of  commans,  met  with 
a  stmiiar  fate* 

"Hie  province  ef  New*Yerk  was  venr  opposite  in  haliits  an#l-oyihjrof 
sentiments  to  its  neirhbours  of  New-England :  as  distinguished  ^^  P^* 
far  love  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  the  New^Bng^aders  ^'^^reJJ^^ 
fer  austerity  and  puritanical  seal ;  and  as  medi  attached  to  YoriL 
Monarfliy,  as  the  etnevs  were  devoted  to  repiiblicantsm.    Tbry 
had  been  uniformly  more  moderate  than  any  ef  either  the 
middle  or  southern  colonies ;  in  their  provincial  assembly,  tbey 
refttstd  to  acknowle^  the.  congress,  and  declared  their  reset 
lution  of  continuing  united  is  Omt  Britain :  they  tKd  not,  hmn* 

ever,  profess  unconstitutional  submbsion,  but  stated  the  erounds^ 

on  which  they  were  wilFiDg  to  continue  in  allwotioe.    In  •  their  ^^'^P^'^- 
stetement,  tkny  included  various  grievances;  wsw  up  a  i^^pm*^^^^ 
aentation  ef  their  sentimeets  and  wishte^compMiending  an  en«  fn^m^ 
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treiity  for  the  redness  of  the  evils  which  they  alleged  to  tiMt 
and  transmitted  it  to  theiragent  Mr.  Burke,  desiring  him  to  prec 
sent  it  to  the  house  of  commons.  In  introducing  this  paper  to 
the  house,  Mr.  Burke  expatiated  on  the  fayounu>Le  :disposition 
of  the  province  of  New-York.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  violence 
which  overspread  the  continent,  that  colony  had  preserved  her 
legislature  and  ^vemment  entire ;  and  wnen  every,thing  else* 
where  was  tending  to  a  civil  war,  she  dutifully  submitted .  her 
complaints' to  the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  motHer  country. 
Their  direct  application  to  the  house  alSbrded  a  fair  ODportunity 
for  terminating  diflTerences.  New-York  was  a  centrical  province, 
which  could  break  the  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  colonies ;  and,  by  having  that  country  in  our  fa- 
vour, we  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  rest.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  remonstrance  should  be  read.  Mtnistecs  contend- 
ed, that  the  form  of  th«  address  rendered  its  admissito  incon* 
sistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  parliament ; 
for  it  avoided  the  name  of  a  petition,  lest  it  should  imply  oIk- 
dtence  to  the  legislature :  the  representation  was  therefore  disr^ 
missed  unheard. 

Parliament  this  session  came  to  a  resolution  of  settling  Buck- 
ingharo-house  on  the  queen,  instead  of  Sonerset4ioitse,  and 
vesting  the  latter  buildine  in  his  majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  certain  public  olhces.  Thfe  last  business  wllich  occu- 
pied the  session  of  1775  was  finance.  The  amount  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  year  was  4,307/4501-  and  a.  million  of  three  ner 
cent,  annuities  was  paid  off  at  88  per  cent ;  l,!205,OOOl.  exche- 
quer bills  were  discharged,  and  new  ones  to  an  equal  amount  is- 
sued. When  the  money  bills  received  the  royal  asseat,-  the 
speaker  addressed  his  majesty,  adverting  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
grants,  which  nothing  but  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  times 
could  justify  in  a  season  of  peace :  but,  assuring  the  king,  that 
if  the  Americans  persisted  in  their  resistance,  the  commons 
will  use  every  effort  to  maintain  and  support  the  supremacy  of 
the  legislature.  On  the  £6th  of  May,  his  majesty  closed  the 
session  with  his  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  the  ^eatest  sa- 
tisfaction with  their  conduct  He  declared  his  conviction,  thai 
the  conciliatory  propositions  would  hiive  the  desired  effect  in 
bringing  back  the  Americans  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  he  in- 
formed parliament,  that  he  had  received  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  ndghbourinff  powers,  of  their  amicable  disposi^us  i 
and  particularly  thanked  the  houses  for  the  mark  of  their  at- 
tachment lately  shown  to  the  queen.  Thus  closed  a  session  of 
parliament,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  ablest  efforts  to  ef- 
fect conciliation,  a  great  majority,  befit  upon  coercion^  adopted 
such  measures  as  rendered  a  war  unavoidable  between  Britain 
and  her  colonies* 

While  the  American  contest  occupied  the  chief  attention  of 
.parliament,  it  was  also  the  principal  subject  of  political  litera- 
.  ture.    Three  systems  of  conduct  wer&'^ptoposed  by  writers  on 
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•iMir  di«piit«B  ^iA  the  colonies:  conciliation*  Mpportod  kf  ma-    GHAP. 
nj  able  autiiora^  at  the  head  of  wkom  was  Mr.^  Burke ;  coer-    *  ^^^' 
cion,  aiqpported  hj  a  great  number  of  writers,  with  a  smaller  S^'T^^ 
aggregate  of  ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  man  of  no  less     ^^^^ 
ettdnent  talents,  doctor  Samuel  Johason ;  the  tlurd  sj<sten  viiks 
,ikmt  of  Dean  Tucker,  who  proposed  entirely  to   relinquidi 
•  Aaaeriea,  in  which  that  gentleman  stood  alone.    Ills  scheme 
.ivas  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  both  parties;  but  it  now. appears 
that  efven  a*  total  separation  would  have  been  more  fortunate  for 
OS  Without  hostilities^  than  a  plan  of  coercion,  which,  after  a 
}ong  and  expensive  war,  was  to  end  with  that  separation :  the  > 
•event  has  justified  the  antbipation  of  Dean  Tucker's  sagacity. 
The  productions  of  Mr.  Burke  on  these  subjects  exiiilNt  to  tlie 
-historical  reader  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  what  had  been 
■  our  policy  towards  America,  and    what  had  been  the  con- 
-sequences;    what  then  was  our  policy,  and  what  then  wece 
'the  actual    and  probaUe  consequences.     They  also  present 
to  the  political  philosopher,  perspicuous  and  forcible  reason- 
ing upon  the  system  which  government  had  adopted.    .  Doe* 
tor  Jonnson's  essay,  manifestly  as  it  demonstrated  the  metaphy- 
sical ingenuity  of  its  author,  afforded  little  light  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.    It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  upon  an  assurnp*- 
tion :  the  first  position  asserts  as  an  axiom,  the  very  principle 
to  be  proved,  the  supremacy  of  parliament;   it  attempts  to 
dazzle  the  understanding,  by  representing  analogies  between 
subjects  totally  dissimilar.^    In  politics,  indeed,  its  author  ad- 
hered too  much  to  generalities  to  be  practically  beneficial ;  and 
with  the  most  powerful  mind,  habituated  to  abstraction*  he  on 
the  question  of  taxation  reasoned  rather  as  an  acute  schoolman, 
than  as  an  able  statesivaiv    He  did  not  enter  into  that  particu- 
lar conuderation  of  the  actual  cases,  which  he  employed  with 


<  In  order  to  ridicule  the  resUtance  of  America,  Johnson  ftupposes  Corn- 
wall to  resolve  to  separate  itself  from  the  cest  of  England,  ana  to  refuse  to 
Submit  to  an  English  parliament :  holding  a  congress  at  Truro,  and  publish-^ 
ing  resolutidns  similar  to  those  of  the  Americans.  "  Would  not  (be  says) 
mch  a  declaration  appear  to  proceed  from  insanity  P'' — ^The  cases  are  not 
analogous:  Gomwall  ijs  fully  represented  in  paniameot;  consequently, 
could  not  have  the  same  reason  for  resisting  our  legislature :  but  if  we  were 
to  suppose  parliament  absurd  and  wicked  enough  to  make  laws  depriving 
Cornwall,  without  any  demerit,  of  the  most  valuable  privilegea  of  Britons, 
the  Cornishmen  would  have  a  right  to  rentt  that  act,  because  opprcaMve, 
unconstitutiona],  and  unjust.  M  to  the  expediency  of  exerting  the  right 
of  resistance,  the  case  would  be  very  different  between  Cornwall  and  Ame- 
rica ;  Cornwall  being  both  much  weaker  and  much  nearer  than  the  colo- 
nies. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  wisdom  of  Johnson  could  have  in- 
tended the  exhibition  of  this  fanciful  analogy  to  impress  reasoning  men.  In 
the  whole  of  the  work,  however,  he  ahows,  that  be  considered  the  subju- 
gation of  America,  if  it  persevered  in  resistance,  as  certain.  With  many 
estimable  and  admirable  qualities,  by  no  means  as  a  man  entertaining  a  juat 
value  for  freedom,  he  did  not  as  a  philosopheii  ascribe  to  it  its  real  effects ; 
he  did  not  reflect  on  the  energetic  spirit  which  inspires  men  figb^g  for 
what  either  is^  or  they  think  to  oe^  thttr  liberties. 
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CHM*.   inch  powerful  and  hftpp7  dfect  in  his  eriticai  ftod  mortt  wij- 
^l'     lion.    While  Mr.  Burke  mi  other  authors  supported  the  cause 
^  of  Uie  Americans  on  oooutitutioQal  principles^  aid  the  wisdom  of 


s  ^^^6t    ^^^  Johnson  could  not  prevent  his  peculkr  pre|udicos  from 
^jU^*!^    operating  in  impugning  Ike  clainw  of  tiie  Americans  on  ^ftrj 
■apport     high  toryj^rincifrfes;  literary  adyocates  arose  in  their  faTonr, 
theoAo-   who  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme.    Doctors  Priestley  and 
nicson      Price»  dissentii^  ministers  of  very  great  ability  and  esttoonoe, 
mnsutu-    refinij^  on  the  specniatifms  of  the  iUustrioos  Looke»  formed 
^^|g^,  theories  of  dvil  and  religiotta  Uhertj  totally  inoapahleof  Mug 
^^eiTon  reduced  to  practice  in  any  aooiety  of  human  hein^^  us  farna 
np^    eoKperienee  aaeortaina  to  ua  die  qualities  and  capactaes  of  man ; 
'  '"^'   and  tending,  by  holding  up  fimciful  models  of  polity,  to  render 
«.uwwa-  ^^  notaries  of  these  writers  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  «s(a- 
^^^f^hlisbments.    T1ius.tho -opposition  to  theplans  reapeoting  Amo- 
ment.       rica,  thoujji^  hitherto  defensible  on  constitutiend  grounds*  me 
rise  to  disGoasions  productive  of  visionary  and  £n|jerous  doc- 
trines.  which  eventually  promoted  very  unconatiluUonal  con- 
duct. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Criliciil  Hate  «r  Am  in  Aaierio>>gf  ewd  iillwifcMam  ipAAed  hf  ^ru- 
dcnctd— The  pfOffincUt  kani  the  reoiptea  of  thdr  ^tMioii%  miithe 
neMurei  of  the  new  parliaaeBtr<-1Vailike  pyeparaliDiw  ■  #etrd  Gage 
attempts  to  seire  rtorei  detachment  seftt  to  Coneord— lo  Xexingtoa— 
first  hostile  eonfiict  between  Britain  Kiid  <he  eo1oiiie»— British  Hetuw-^ 
mn  AMierieaii  araif  nujed  ■tecbnd  ncetiag  of  Congruai-s^trit  of  m- 
IwhUfHiiMa  illew«¥hrkacOd<ala  «ha  eoafMlatae/.->-Wap-'att«ai|it«n 
Ticondcroga— 4he  Amezicaas  inveit  BoatO»*4iattte  of  fiuate^  hoMi^ 
Americans  not  cowards,  as  repreaented-jMoi^ciak  elated,  with  tins 
erent— 4>lock  up  lloMofH-proj^  an  exp^omon  into  Canada— poKtii:al. 
and  mifitaiy  teasons^^Wadiingtoa  c<tDUhalidttr  ito  thief.-^^llontgMiiftiy 
Iseada  the  am^  aem  to  Csatda  ■  'plugiiaaa  oa  the  bkesMs^^leotcd  state 
of  the  British  fovta— eaters  Canada-^capturta  Montreal*— anarch  of  Ar- 
nold across  the  conntrT— -arrives  opppsite  to  Quebec-— junction  with 
Montgomery— siege  of  Quebec* — General  Carletbn'S  dispMitions  tok*  its 
defence— attempts  to  atoftn  itt^^liontgoHiefjr  Uned-^MlleKe  raBsed.^^Ph)- 
eeetega  in  the  aeaUi  'of  toid  Daamore  in  yirgHBa.t-*%chenie  for  ex- 
citing negroes  to  masaarre  their  taaatcra  Connelly's  prqject.— Maf)r- 
lapdk  Carotinas —Farther  proceedinga  of  Coagreas.— Besult  of  177$. 

IN  Ankeiica*  affiurs  were  beoamiiig  every  daj  more  criti-  ^^^^* 
cal :  ^revincial  diflerences  were' giving  way  te  commen  cenie-  ^^ZL^ 
deratioa.  die  resolutiena  ef  the  copgreas  became  the  political  ^"^IT^^ 
creed»  and  the  people  were  preparing  to  oet  according  to  the  Q^II^i 
directions  of  that  body,  and  zeal  and  nnanimity  were  jgenerally  g^^  ^ 
prevalent  among  the  coloniata.    Town  and  provincial  meet-affiursin 
ing»»  colonial  aMemUiee,  grand  jyrie%  jud||eB»  and  even  pri^  America, 
vate  parties,  all  spoke  the  eame  language  and  breathed  the 
same  spirit:  <«  we  will  not  be  taxed,  Mt  by  oar  own  consent; 
'*  we  will  not  receive  the  merchandise  of  that  country  which 
^  proposes  such  injustice  \  we  will  combine  in  defending  oar 
**  property,   and  resisting  oppression."     Accustomed  to  the 
gntincations  derived  from  imported  luxuries,  the  inhabitants  of 
wis  rich  and  great  comoMrckl  country  resolutely  relinquished 
all  those  indulgencies:  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  elegance  of 
dress,  splendour  of  furniture,  public  diversions,  the  conveniens 
cies,  ornaments,  and  relaxations  of  life»  were  sacrificed  to  one 
general  sympathy ;  all  ranks  were  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm.  General 
which,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  and  to  whatever  objects  enthusi* 
it  is  directed,  never  fails  to  be  most  powerful  in  its  operation,  ^""^ 
and  important  in  its  effects.    The  merchant  resigned  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce;  the  farmer  ^ve  up  the  sale  of  his 
productions  and  the  benefits  of  his  industry ;  the  mechanic, 
the  manufacturer,  the  sailor,  submitted  to  the  privation  of  their 
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CHAP,    ugual  means  of  aubststence,  and  trusted  for  a  livelihood  to  tiie 
^  y^  ^  donations  of  the  opulent,  which,  from  the  same  sympathetic 
^'^'^^^^  feeling,  and  conforroitj  of  opinions  and  determinations,  were 
^^^'     most  liberally  bestowed.    It  was  not  temperance  that  rejected 
luxurj;  it  was  not  indolence  that  precluded  commercial  enter* 
prise  and  professional  effort ;  it  was  not  ^enerositj  which  made 
the  rich  munificent;  or  idleness  or  servility  which  made  the 
poor  seek  subsistence  from  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy.     All  ordi- 
nary springs  of  action  were  absorbed  by  the  love  of  liberty ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  the  cdohists  was  regulated  ami 
guided  by  guided  by  prudence  and  firmness.     While  in  most  of  the  pro- 
prudence,  vinces  they  made  preparations  for  hostility,  should  Britain  perw 
sevei*e  in  coercive  measures,  they  abstained   from  actual  vio- 
lence.   It  was  hoped  by  many,  tliat  the  petition  of  congress 
to  the  throne  would  be  attended  with  success ;  and  also,  that 
the  address  to  the  people  of  England  would  be  productive  of 
useful  effects,  and  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  new  par- 
liament   They  did  not,  however,  intermit  their  attention  to 
warlike  affairs ;  they  exercised  and  trained  the  militia ;  and, 
jas  soon  as  advice  was  received  of  the  proclamation  issued  in 
England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  Anaerica,  measures  were  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect.   For  this  purpose,  and  to  render  themselves  as  indepen- 
dent as  possible  on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  these  essential 
articles,  mills  were  erected,  and  manufactories  formed,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,^  for   making  gunpowder,  and  en- 
couragement was  ^ven  in  all  the  colonies  to  the  fabrication  of 
^  arms.    It  was  in  the  northern  provinces  that  hostilities  com- 

menced: when  the  pvoclamation  concerning  warlike  storeys 
was  known  in  Rhode  Island,  the  populate  nsing^  seized  on  alt 
the  ordnance  belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  province,  amount- 
ing to  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  placed  on  bat- 
teries for  defending  the  harbour,  and  these  they  removed  into 
the  country.  Inquiry  having  been  made  by  the  governor  con- 
cerning this  procedure,  the  provinciats  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  their  object  was  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  majesty^s  forces,  and  that  they  intended  to  em- 
ploy them  against  any  power  which  should  attempt  molesta- 
tion. The  assembly  of  the  province  also  passed  resolutions 
for  procuring  arms  and  military  stores,  by  every  means  and 
from  every  quarter  in  which  they  could  be  obtained,  as  well  as 
for  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants.  In  New-Hampshire, 
hitherto  moderate,  the  proclamation  caused  an  insurrection ; 
a  great  number  of  armed  men  assembled,  and,  surprising  a 
small  fort  called  William  and  Matr,  took  possession  of  tlie  ord- 
nance and  other  milHarv  stores.  Meanwhile  the  colonies  ans- 
ionsly  waited  for  the  king's  speech,  and  the  addresses  of  the 
new  parliament;  the  tenour  of  which  would  in  a  great  degree 

*  >  See  Stedman. 
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determine  whether  the  BritUh  goTemment  mtant  co<ardoB  or   CHAP, 
(conciliation.    On  the  arrival  of  those  papers,  they  produced     _5Xl 
the  very  efTect  which  opposition  had  predicted.    Instead  of  jn-  v^^*^^*^ 
tinidating  the  Americans,  thej  impelled  them  to  greater  firm-^^^- 
ness,  to  a  more  close  and  general  union.    In  proportion  a^  gP- eiXlearn 
vecnment  manifested  itself  earnest  to  force  them  to  submission,  the  mea- 
the  more  resolved  were  the j  to  resist  that  force:  thej  const* sures of 
dered  Britain  as  attacking  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  these  the  new 
thej  determined  to  defend.    The  provincial  conventions  of  the  P'^ 
southern  provinces  now  imitated  those  of  the  north,  in  passing  "^^'^  * 
resolutions  for  warlike  preparations ;  which,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  speech  ^nd  addresses,  had  not  been  proposed  by  any  of 
the  middle  or  southern  assemblies,  but  had  been  left  to  indivi- 
duals.   The  prnvincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
resolution  of  the  nature  of  a  hostilo  manifesto ;  declaring  their 
wish  to  see  harmony  restored  between  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
but  that  if.  the  humble  and  loyal  petition  of  the  congress  to  his 
pajesty  should  be  disre^rded,  and  the  British  administration, 
instead  of  redressing  grievances,  were  determined  by  force  to 
effect  a  submission  to  tiie  late  arbitrary  acts  of  parliament,  in 
such  a .  situation  they  held  it  their  indespensable  duty  to  resist 
that  force,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the  dearest  privileges 
of  America.    Preparations  were  now  making  throughout  the  co- 
lonies for  holding  a  general  congress  in  the  month  of  May;  while 
in  the  intermediate  time  the  provincial  conventions  continued 
to  meet,  in  order  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congress,  direct  and 
hasten  military  preparations,  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance in  the  people. 

,  But,  as  the  republican  spirit  of  Massachusetts  had  from  the  Warlike 
beginning  carried  opposition  to  a  much  greater  length  than  in  P^P^^ 
{he  other  colonies,  so  in  this  province  actuid  hostilities  first  com-  ^^"^ 
menced.  The  provincial  congress  having  met  in  February  1775^ 
directed  its  chief  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  arms  and  war- 
like stores,  by  purchase,  seizure,  or  any  other  means.   Contribu- 
tions were  levied  for  defraying  the  expense  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions.   The  most  violent  of  the  Boatonians  had  removed  into 
the  country,  to  join  the  other  colonists ;  but  those  who  remained 
in  the  town,  though  less  outrageous,  were  equally  hostile :  they 
greatly  co-operated  with  their  friends  in  the  country,  by  commu- 
nicating whatever  they  could  discover  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  governor,  and  by  tliis  means  became  more  instrumental 
in  defeating  his  plans. 

General  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  some  ord-Gei)eral 
nance  was  deposited  at  Salem,  on  the  26th  of  February  sent  a  ®*fi^  at- 
detachment  to  bring  the  stores  to  Boston.    The  troops  embark-  ^^^^ 
ed  on  board  a  transport,  and  landing  at  Marblehead,  proceeded  storeR. 
to  Salem ;  but  the  Americans  having  received  information  of 
tUe  design,  had  removed  the  cannon.    The  commander  of  the 
detachment  marched  farther  into  the  country^  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking the  stores;  but  was  stopt  by. a  small  river,  over  which 
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0BA9.   tlitrft  \mi  beeA  ft  4f«iAridg6:  m§  IhmI  keen  tak«ti  «p  by  m 
y;^    mrittlMte  Iff  peoipio  on  Hm  opfNwite  «h«re,  who  alleged  Aat  it 
^•^^■•^••^  was  pmato  propeHy,  «▼«•  whieh  th«y  had  no  right  to  paao 
^'''^-     wMhmit  th«  eoflfteat  of  Ihe  owner.    The  otker,  seemg  a  bo«t» 
ivioWtfl  to  nfke  imo  of  it  for  transportiiH;  his  men ;  hot  a  par- 
ir  of  peasant  joinped  mto  the  boat  wim  axee,  and  cat  holoa 
fhmagh  the  bottom.     A  acollo  ai-oso  beftwoan  them  and  the 
soMiera  about  the  boat:  a  clergjniaa  who  had  seen  the  whole 
trantaction  tntevposed,  and  having;  convinced  the  people  (hat  the 
pnraoft  of  the  cannon  waa  now  too  late  to  bo  anccesafitl,  pre* 
▼aittd  on  them  to  let  down  the  bridge.    The  British  troops 
passed:   and,  ftidipg  their  object  onattnlnable,   returned  to 
Boston. 
Detadi-        Bnring  tlm  spring,  the  provincial  agents  had  collected  a  great 
mentsent  q^antitr  of  stores,  which  were  deposited  At  Concord,  a  town 
^!^     artmrted  iwentj  miles  from  Boston.    Tnfbrmed  of  the  magazine, 
*        gMieral  €bge  sent  a  body  of  troops,  late  In  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  April,  to  destroj  these  stores^    The  detachment  con- 
*  stated  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  his  army,  and  the 
marines,  nn'der  the  command  of  Keatenant-colonel  Smitli  and 
major  Ktcaim,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men.    The 
troopa  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  provincials  from 
being  informed  of  their  march ;  but  they  had  not  advanced 
numj*  mfles,  before  it  was  perceived,  by  die  firing  df  guns  and 
the  ringing  of  belh,  that  tne  country  was  alarmed.     Colond 
Smith,  finding  that  their  destination  was  suspected,  if  not  dis- 
covered, ordered  the  light  infhntry  to  march  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  secure  the  bridges  and  different  roads  beyond  Con- 
to  Lexing-  cord ;  and  to  intercept  the  stores,  should  Ihey  be  attempted  to 
^n.  be  moved    ^Fhese  companies  about  fiye  in  tne  morning  reach* 

ed  Lexinghm,  fifken  miles  from  Boston,  where  they  saw  a  bo- 
dy of  prsiVincial  milttia  assembled  on  a  ereen  near  the  road. 
The  Americans  befbre  this  time  had  disclaimed  all  design  of 
attaching  the  king's  troops,  professed  to  take  up  arms  only  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defence,  and  avoided  skirmishes  with  the 
British  soidiers;  but  on  this  day  hostilities  actually  commenced, 
and  here  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  contest  between  Bri- 
First  bos-  ttln  and  America.    When  the  British  troops  approached,  the 
?ct*b""    Americans  were  questioned  for  what  purpose  they  had  met, 
tweenlsri-  ^^^  ordered  to  disperse ;  on  which  the  colonists  immediately 
uunand     retired  in  confusion.    Several  guns  were  then  fired  upon  the 
her  cole  king's  soldiers  from  a  stone  wall,  and  also  fi^m  the  meeting- 
ni"'.         house  and  other  buildings,  by  which  one  man  was  wounded, 
and  a  horse  shot  under  major  Pftcaim.    Our  soldiers  returned 
the  fire,  killed  some  of  the  provincials,  wounded  others,  and 
dispersed  the  rest.    The  Americans  asserted*  that  the  fire  began 
on  our  si<le ;  and,  besides  endeavouring  to  establish  the  assertion 
bv  testimony,  argued  from  probability ;  our  light  infantry  ton- 
i^fkf e<t  of  six  companies ;  the  militia  assembled  at  Lexington,  of 
only  one  company ;   was  it  prcdbaUe  (they  aaked)  that  an  tn^ 
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ferior  &iiidl)er  of  mUitia  would  attack  a  sujperior  Aainkcr  of  ft*  CRAf -^ 
gokr  troopg  ?  To.  th  ift  the  okvioM  aaswer  is,  t^  indiscrciiofl  ^  -ef    ^^* 


an  alle^d  act  is  not  a  proof  that  it  was  not  comfiiUfad,  not-'n  ^ 
it  sufficiaat  to  overtorn  p06itiv«  evidence.    The  BrtMi  cAifcers    ^^^' 
who  were  preseBt*  pve  the  aocoant  which  getwtvil  Qitge  re« 
ported  4d  bia  letteis  to  govenitiietit»^  that  the  Americaiins  %teii 
&8t4  and  on  the  testimony  of  sarsral  re^peotahlo  geiitlemett  of 
unimpeached  character,  this  assertion  rests*  *  ^    - 

The  Amecicans  beian  Touted*  the  Hgbt  infiuitry,  who  were 
now  overtaken  Ujr  the  grj^nadiers,  raarcft^d  forward  to  Conesrd* 
A  body  of  proviiurial  militia  being  assembled  'upon  ^a  hill^  near 
the  entrance  of  the  town^  the  U^t  in&ntry  were  ordeled  to 
drive  them  from  that  position,  when  the  'provincials  were  ac« 
cordi^e^y  dislodged,  and  pursued  to  a  bridge  beyond  the  toWti ; 
but  raUyinj^  on  the  other  si4e,  a  shatp-  action  ensued,  in  -  which 
several  of  £)th  parties  were  kiUed-and  woanded.    Meafiwhile 
the  grenadiers  destroyed  the  stores  at  Concord ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  being  accomplished^'  the  light  infanthr 
were  ordered  to  retire,  and  the  whole  detachment  to  march  The  Bri- 
back  to  Boston.    The  provincials  boiog  by  tUs  time  alunmed^tlsh  retire, 
assembled  from  ail  quarters,  and  posting  themselves  in  ambus- 
cade, among  tiees,  m  houses,  and  behind  walls,  harassed  the 
British  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear.    On  their  arrival  at  Lex- 
tD^on,  the-kins's  soldiers  met  lord  Percy,  who  was  advancing 
with  a  second  detachment'  to  support  the  first    The  corps 
which  had  been  at  Concord,  was  so  overcome  with  fatigue,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  ground,  while 
lord  Percy  formed  his  fresh  troops  into  a  square,  which  enclosed 
colonel  Smith's^rty.    The  troops  being  refreshed,  they  pro* 
ceeded  on  their  march  to  Boston,  still  very  much  harassed  by 
the  Americans,  whose  fire  they  could  not  return,  as  it  issued 
from  concealed  situations,  which  they  left  as  soon  as  their  mus» 
-kets  had  been  discharged.    They  arrived  at  Boston  late  in  the 
evening,  quite  exhausted ;  the  loss  on  each  side  amounted  to 
about  sixty  killed  and  wounded.*  This' first  engsgement  de- 
monstrated, that  the  Americans^  though  not  inur^  to  military 
discipline,  possessed  both  courage  and  activity;   and,  being 
vtretl  acquainted  with  the  country,  had  skill  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  advantage.    The  conflict  also  illustrated  the  species  of 
warfare  by  which  they  could  most  successfully  annoy  the  Bri- 
ttsh  soldiers.   In  open  field  they  could  not,  till  better  disciplined, 
meet  us  without  certain  loss;  but  by  ambuscade,  harassing  our 
marches  and  straitening  our  quarters,  they  were  able  to  com- 
pensate their  deficiency  in  a  regular  battle.    Their  own  mili- 
tary state,  and  tb,e  nature  of  tne  country,  dictated  irregular 
operationji,  and  the  occurrences  of  this  day  exemplified  the  ex- 
.l^diency  of  a  curtory  mode.    The  British  -troops,  though  con- 
sisting m  allof  two  thousand  mail,  being  so  pressed  by  those    ' 
desultory  assailants,  farther  proved^  that  the  Americans  were 
'  London  Gazette  of  June  lOlh,  17^5. 
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OilAF#  net  tltiigetbtr  Bttch  eoat«mi»tiUe  waniorg  as  ilie  iufermers  of 
^^[^      g^venmieot  had  repredeatea^  and  the  credulity  of  mioUtera  aad 

^^^^^^^  their  supporters  believed. 

-^^^  The  Aroencans  represented  this  march  of  the  Briti^  troops 
back  to  Boston  as  a  retreat,  and  themselves  as  having  gaaotd  a 
victory ;  at  the  same  tame  tbev  declared  hostilities  to  have  been 
began  by  the  king's  forces*  Irritated  by  this  conceived  aggres- 
sion, and  by  the  redaction  of  their  stor^  and  elated  by  their 
supposed  sgccess,  their  countrymen  imagined  that  they  coald 
cinve  the  royal  army  from  Boston :  they  were  farther  inflamed 
by  a  report,  that  one  object  of  the  expedition  to  Concord  was 
to  seize  John  Hancock,  already  mentioned,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
two  leading  characters  in  the  provincial  convention,  and  the 
latter  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress.  The  militia  poured 
in  from  ever^  quarter  of  the  province,  and  formed  a  considera- 

An  Ame*'  ble  army,  with  which  they  invested  Boston*    The  army  being 

^^^led^^  in  the  field,  the  provincial  congress  passed  regulations  for  array- 

^  /  '  ing  it,  fixing  the  paj  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  levying  mo- 
ney* and  establishing  a  paper  currency  to  defray  expenses, 
pledging  at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  the  provinces  for  the 
payment  of  its  notes.  The  congress  farther  resolved,  that  ge* 
nerai  Ga^ge,  by  his  late  conduct,  nad  utterly  disqualified  himself 
from  acting  in  the  province  as  governor,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city, and  that  no  obedience  was  due  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  ho  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inveterate  enemy* 
Thus  they  assumed  both  the  legislative  and  e^^ecutive  authority : 
meanwhile  they  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct  in  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  to'whom  they  presented  their 
statement  of  the  actions  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  They 
still  made  great  professions  of  loyalty,  but  would  not  (tliey  said) 
tamely  submit  to  persecution  and  tyranny ;  appealed  to  heaven 
for  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  declared,  that  they'  were  de- 
termined either  to  be  free,  or  die.  Their  account  of  the  con- 
test at  Lexington  being  rapidly  spread  through  the  other  colo- 
nies, was  received  with  unnesitating  belief,  and  produced 
throughout  the  continent  nearly  the  same  effect  as. in  their  own 
province;  stimulating  resentment  to  hostility,  and  encouraging 
nopes  of  success.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  other 
provioces,  concerning  the  array  of  an  army,  the  establishment 
of  a  revenue,  and  the  civil  administration  of  affairs.  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  plan  now  arriving,  was  every  where  re- 
jected, and  increased  their  ind^ation.  It  was  (they  said)  a 
weak  attempt  to  disunite  thexokmies,  and,  by  detaching  a  piart 
from  the  defence  of  their  rights,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  such 
terms  as  the  British  government  thought  proper  to  impose: 
they  execrated  the  inti^tion  as  tyrannical*  but  cfespised  the  de- 
sign as  inefficacious. 

^^^?^         Such  wf»  the  American  disposition  of  mind  when  the  gene- 

tihe  me^  ^^  congress  assembled  on  the  appointed  day  at  Philadelphia ; 

nl^     «nd  the  measures  which  tjfa^y  adopted,  confirmed  &e  provincial 

greBsw 
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me^^ingfl  in  their  resolntioiift  and  cendoct.  Tke  intmmte  ef  CHAF. 
Hie  sentimettts  and  priDCiples  of  Massachusetts  Bay  bad  been  J^^  ^ 
growing  stronger  in  the  other  colonies,  ever  since  the  Boston  ^^^^"^^ 
port  bill :  in  that  province  originated  the  g^eral  continental  ^'^^^* 
assemblj,  the  confederacj  of  uie  association,  die  several  ad-* 
dresses,  and,  in  short,  the  chief  resolations  of  the  congress  of 
1774.  In  the  present  session  their  first  step  was.  to  appoint 
Mr.  Hancock,  the  most  active  instigator  of  Massachasetts,  pre* 
sidenl  Their  next  measure  was,  to  raise  an  army,  and  esta-^ 
blish  a  paper  currency,  according  to  the  model  of  Massachu'* 
letts.  On  these  notes  was  inscnbed,  Tke  United  Colonic,  as 
tfie  security  for  realizing  the  nominal  value  of  this  currency.  To 
rstaliate  upon  Britain  for  tiie  prohibitory  act,  they  strictly  pro* 
hibited  the  colonies  from-  supplying  the  British  fisheries  with 
any  kind  of  provision;  and,  to  render  this  order  the  more  effec- 
tual, stopped  all  eiportation  to  those  settlements  which  s^ll  re» 
tained  their  obedience.  They  voted,  that  the  compact  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  dissolved 
by  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Marv ;  and 
therefore  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  to 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by  etect- 
ing  a  governor,  assistants,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  according  to 
the  powers  contained  in  their  original  charter.  They  passed 
anotner  resolution,  that  no  order  for  money  written  by  any  offi- 
cer of  the  British  army  or  navy,  their  aj^ents  or  contractors, 
should  be  received  or  negotiated,  or  supplies  of  any  kind  afford- 
ed either  to  land  or  sea  forces  in  British  service :  they  also 
erected  a  general  poet-office  at  Philadelphia,  to  extend  through 
the  united  colonies.  Thus  did  the  general  congress  assume  all 
the  powers  of  sovereign  authority ;  they  agrera  on  articles  of 
perpetual  okrion,  by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  federal 
republic  for  common  defence,  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
property,  the  safety  of  persons  and  families,  and  mutual  and 
general  welfare.  Bach  colony  was  to  regulate  its  constitution 
within  its  own  limits,  according  to  the  determination  of  its  con- 
vention ;  but  whatever  regarded  federal  stcuritr,  welfare,  and 
prosperity,  was  to  depend  on  the  congress*  This  body  was 
also  to  have  the  determination  of  peace  and  war,  alliances,  and 
arrangements  for  general  commerce  or  currency.  The  congress 
was  to  appoint,  for  the  executive  ^Ternment  o(  the  United 
States,  a  council  of  twelve  from  their  own  body,  to  hold  offices 
for  a  limited  time;  and  any  of  the  colonies  of  North  America, 
which  had  not  joined  the  association,  might  become  members  of 
the  confederacy,  on  agreeing  to  the  conditions. 

These  were  the  leading  mstitutions  of  a  combination,  which  Spirit  qf 
formed  its  system  on  pHnciples  evidently  not  monarchical.   Se-  ^PP^^ 
veral  colonies  had  been  loyal,  and  attached  to  kingly  govern-  **™^* 
ment,  though  others  were  o^i^nally  democratic ;  but  now  the 
measures  of  the  British  administration   had  amalgamated  all 
their  provincial  diflferenees  into  one  mass  of  republtcanisrtt.   The 
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Attempt 
on  Ticon- 
deroga. 


HiSTOBY  OF  THE 

proviDce orKew-York,  diigustedatthe  difti^ard  Akwn  totheir 
application  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  now  entered  into  the 
colonial  views  with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  most  ardent  nei^T 
bours.  Georgia  also  in  a  few  weeks  joined  the  confederacy ; 
and  thus  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  there  was  one  general  ae* 
termination  to  resist  the(  claims  of  Great  ftitain« 

In  this  month  sotne  private  persons  belonging  to.  the. back 
settlements  of  New- York  and  MassachusettSy  without  an^  pobt 
lie  command  or  even  sug;estion,  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  The  leader  of  this  enterprise 
was  an  active  adventurer,  named  Ethan  Allen:  this  partisan, 
having  been  frequently  at  Ticonder(^,  had  observed  a  great 
want  of  discipline  in  the  garrison,  from  which  he  inferred  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Having  proceeded  with 
secrecy  and  despatch,  he  captured  the  fort  without  any  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  after  made  himself  master  of  Crown 
Point.  These  fortresses  hy  commanding  lakes  Geoi^  and 
Champlain,  and  forming  one  of  the  gates  of  Canada,  were  ot 
signal  importance ;  but  ministers  having  been  so  completely 
misinformed  as  to  expect  no  military  exertions  fram  the  Ame- 
ricans, had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  their  enter- 
prises. 

The  provincial  forces  now  blockaded  Boston  by  land ;  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  refusing  to  supply  the  British  with 
fresh  provisions  and  v^etables  by  sea,  they  began  to  experience 
die  inconveniences  of  a  complete  investment  These  W4»*e  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  still  remained  in  the 
town«  ana  whom  the  governor  thought  it  expedient  to  retain 
as  hostages.  On  the  25th  of  May^  a  considferable  re-enforce- 
ment arrived  from  Britain,  under  generals  Howe,  Bur^oyne,and 
Clinton.  Gage,  who  since  the  formation  of  the  Amencan  army 
had  confined  himself  to  defence,  now  judged  his  force  sufficiently 
strong  for  offensive  measures.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
commencement  of  his  movements,  on  the  12th  of  June  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  in  his  majesty's  name  a  free  pardon  to 
those  who  should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms  (John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams  only  excepted,)  and  threatening  with  pun'rsli- 
ment  all  who  delayed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  merc^. 
By  the  same  edict,  martial  law  was  declared  to  be  in  force  in 
the  province,  until  peace  and  ottder  should  be  so  far  restored, 
that  justice  might  be  again  administered  in  the  civil  courts.  This 
proclamation  was  not  only  disregarded  by  the  provincials,- but 
considered  as  the  prelude  to  immediate  action ;  dispositions  were 
therefore  made  for  hostilities. 

The  town  of  Boston  is  situate  upon  a  neck  of  land,  projecting 
north-east  into  the  ocean,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus,  formed  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  Charles  river 
on  the  north.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  north-west  frqpi 
Boston,  is  another  neck  of  land,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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which  is  stttiated  CharlestowD,  soioewhat  moretliali  a  quarter  CHAP, 
of  a  mile  over  the  frith  from  Boston.  This  is  a  spacious  and  v*^^* 
well  built  tow'n,  and  an  advanta^us  post  for  either  the  at- ^•^'"^'^^^ 
tack  or-  defence  of  the  neighbouring  city;  it  had  hitherto  been  ^'^^' 
neglected,  however,  bj^both  parties.  General  Gage»  perceiving 
hostilities  inevitable,  prepared  to  fortify  this  post.  Informed  of 
the  governor's  intention,  the  provincials  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  its  execution,  by  occupying  it  themselves.  Between 
the  isthmus  and  town  of  Cfaftu4estown,  there  is  a  rising  ground 
called  Bunker's  hill,  of  gradual  ascent  from  the  country,  but 
verv  steep  on  the  side  of  the  town,  and  near  enough  td  Boston 
to  be  within  cannon  shot.  Tliis  position  the  provincials  resolv- 
ed  to  seize  and  fortify;  and  to  execute  the  design,  a  strong  de- 
tachment marched  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  about  nine  in 
the  evening  of  the  iGth  of  June,  which,  passing  silentlv  to 
Charlestown-neck,  reached  the  top  of  Bunker's  niH  without 
b^g  discovered.  Having  previously  provided  tools  for  in« 
trenchment,  they  spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  works  in  front; 
and  with  such  activity  and  despatch  did  they  proceed,  that  be* 
fore  the  morning  their  fortifications  in  many  places  were  can- 
non proof.  At  oreak  of  day  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston, 
and  a  cannonade  began  from  a  battery,  the  town,  and  the  ships 
of  war  in  the  harbour.  The  provincials,  nevertheless,  went  on 
with  their  works,  and  bore  the  fire  with  great  firmness.  About 
noon,  general  Gage  sent  a  detachment  over  to  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown,  under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe  and 
brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  orders  to  drive  the  provincials 
from  their  works.  The  troops  formed  without  opposition,  as 
soon  as  they  landed  ;  but  the  senerals  perceiving  the  colonists 
to  be  strongly  posted  on  the  heights^  already  numerous*  and 
additional  troops  pouring  in  to  their  aid«  determined  to  send 
over  for  a  re-enforcement.  A  fresh  detachment  soon  arriving, 
the  whole  body,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  men, 
moved  on  in  two  lines  towards  the  enemy,  having  the  light  in- 
fantry on  the  rights  and  the  grenadiers  on  the  left.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  their  right  wing  near  Charlestown,  and  were  covered 
by  a  body  of  troops  posted  in  that  town,  as  well  as  by  a  redoubt 
which  they  had  raised  in  the  morning.  The  battle  was  be^n  Battle  of 
by  the  British  artillery,  and  soon  bedame  general*  The  British  ^W*^*'^® 
left  wing  was  much  annoyed  by  firing  from  the  houses  of  Charles-  ^^' 
town,  and  a  very  severe  conflict  took  place  in  that  town.  The 
main  body  of  the  provincials  meanwhile  received  general  Howe's 
division  with  great  vigour,  and  kept  up  a  close  fire,  which  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  efforts  of  the  regulars  to  withstand,  and  they 
could  not  avoid  being  thrown  into  some  disorder ;  but  rallying, 
and  beinj;  encouraged  by  their  officers,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  with  impetuosity,  climbed  up  the  steep  hill  in  the  lace  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  forced  the  intrenchments  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. General  Pigot,  after  experiencing  a  gallant  resistance, 
the  town  of  Charlestown  having  been  set  on  fire,  succeeded  in 
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CHXP'.   driviiig  Ae*  enemy  from  their  redottbt;  and  in  iheiretreat  ibe 
^^"     proviiicfals  sustained  considerable  loss,  from  the  cannonade  of 
^"^"^^^^  floating  batteriea  and  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbour. 
1775.         Though  in  this  ^gagement  Hie  British  carried  their  point* 
they  succeeded  at  a  great  expense,  having  lost  more  than  half 
the  detachment;   two  hundred   and  twenty-six  were  killed, 
and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded ;  nineteen  com- 
missioned officers  being  included  in  the  former,  and  seventy  in 
the  latter.      Among  the  killed  were,  lieutenant-colonel  Aber^ 
crombie  and  major  Pitcairn,  officers  of  eminent  respectability^ 
and   extremely  lamented.    The   loss  of  tiie  Americans,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and 
fifty.    The  plan  of  attack  by  the  British  has  been  blamed  by 
some  military  critics,  who  have  declared  that  the  generals 
ought  to  have  gone^  round   to  Cambridjge,  and  commenced 
their  attack  from  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  wag 
easy  of  ascent ;  and  that  thus  the  Americans  would  not  have 
been  defended  by  their  works,  which  were  only  raised  op- 
posite to  Boston*  &nd  not  round  the  whole  hill ;  besides  which, 
they  miglit  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  provincials,  and 
compelted  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.    It  was  replied 
to  these  strictures^  that  the  British  themselves,  by  the  pro- 
posed movement  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  main  army 
of  their  antagonists*  and  hemmed  in  between  that  force  and 
the   detachment   at   Bunker's   hill.    The   British  were    also 
blamed  for  not  pursuing  the  retreating  Americans,  and   de- 
fended on  the  same  grounds  as  from  the  censure  of  the  at- 
tacks :  they  might  thus  have  exposed  themselves  to  a  numerous 
body  of  fresh  enemies.     The  battle  of  Bunker's  hill  was  a 
new  instance  of  the  valour  of  British  troops ;  but  in  that' 
respect  proved  no  more  than   what  had  been  uniformly  ex- 
pfovestbepenenced,  and  was  therefore  to  be  confidently  expected.    On 
Ameri-      the  other  hand,  it  evinced  the  valour  of  the  Americans,  who 
^^jjJJJJ^  though  rough  undisciplined  peasants,  had  made  so  bold  and 
represent- ^^^i^^^^  a  stand  against   resular  troops,  and  demonstrated 
edbymin-how  inaccurately  ministry  had  been  informed,  or  how  weakly 
iflters.       they  had'  reasoned,  when  they  concluded  that  the  colonists 
would  not  fight.    I'he  provincials,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
hill,  fortified  another  hill  Opposite  to  it,  and  without  the  isth- 
mus ;   and  thus  enclosed  the  king's  troops  in  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown  as  well   as  Boston.     The  British  claimed  the 
honour  of  the  victory,  because  they  had  driven  the  enemy  from 
The  pro-   the  field;  the  Americans  asserted  that   they  were  really  sue- 
SeeuJcd  ^^*®^"^'  because,  though  dislodged  from   one  post,  they  had 
with  the    blocked  up  the  regulars,  and  by  keeping  them   from  ofllensive 
event,  and  operations,  frustrated  the  purpose  tor  which  they  had  been 
block  up    sent.    The  royal  arms  (they  said)  had  been  sent  there  for  the 
^^®^^^*'*{' purpose  of  reducing  this  province;  instead  of  effecting  which, 

*  Stedman,  vol,  i.  p.  12. 
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tSiej  were  debarred  by  the  |>rt>viiiciftl8  from  everj  oflEbasWe  ope*  CHAP, 
ration.  ^^' 


The  ceneral  congresi  still  coutinaed  to  sit ;  and  hsring  re-  ^ 
ceived  Gage's  proctamatioD,  considering  it  as  a  hostile  mani-  ^^^' 
festo,  they  resolved  to  answer  it  by  a  coonter  manifesto,  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  arms.  This  was 
a  very  masterly  paper,  and  in  point  of  ability  equal  to  any' 
public  declaration  recorded  in  diplomatic  history.  It  enumera** 
ted  with  clearness  and  plausibility,  the  alleged  causes  of  tlie 
war,  deduced  the  history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their 
first  establishment,  marked  the  principles  of  their  settlements, 
and  described  their  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  their  princi- 
jples  required.  It  also  sketched  the  policy  of  Britain  in  former 
times,  and  in  the  present;  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
accrued  to  both  parties  from  the  one,  and  the  baneful  effects 
from  the  other ;  repeated  the  grievances  before  stated ;  and 
added  new  subjects  6f  complaint,  in  the  redress  and  hearing 
refused,  and  in  the  measures  for  subjugation  adopted.  Aftet 
detailing  those  acts  and  counsels,  as  being,  together  with  ante^ 
cedent  proceedings,  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  appealing  to  God 
and  man  for  its  justice,  they  specified  the  resources  by  which 
they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  with  force  and  effect  Ther 
still  professed  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  ano, 
daring  this  session,  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  he  would  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  blood,  and  ado(S 
some  means  for  a  change  of  measures  respecting  America.  They 
also  appealed  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  weat  Britain  and 
Ireland.' 

Whatever  mi^t  be  their  desire  for  peace,  they  were  not 
only  preparingfor  defensive  war,  but  formins  plans  of  offensive 
operations.     They    appointed    George    Washington,  esa.    (aGeonpe 
gentleman  of  independent  fortune  in  Virgima,  who  haa  *c-^"jj*"^ 
quired  considerable    experience    and    character  during  thep^Q^ed' 
preceding  war,)  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces ;  their  cooi- 
and  nominated  Artemos  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  nwnder  in 
and  Israel  Pitcairn,  esqrs.  to  be  maioT'generals ;  and  Horatio  ^^^' 
Gates,  esq.  adjutant*general.    Of  these  general-  officers,  Lee 
and  Gates  were  English  aentlemen,  who  had  acquired  honour 
in  the  last  war,  and  who,  from  disgust  or  principle,  now  joined 
the  Americans;  Ward  and  Pitcairn  were  of^ Massachusetts 
Bay,,  and   Schuyler  of  New^York.    The  congress  also  filed 
and  assigned  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  soldiers ;  the  lat« 
ter  of   whom  were    much  better    provided  for,  than   those 
upon  our  establishmeot.    In  July  1775,  general   Washington 
arrived  at  the  camp  before  Boston,  and  all  ranks  vied  in  testi- 
fying attachment  and  respect  for  their  new  commander.    The 
military  spirit  was  very  high  throughout  the  continent ;  persons 
of  family  and  fortune,  who  were  not  appointed  officers,  en- 
tered cheerfully  as  privates,  and  served  with  alacrity;  even 
many  of  the  younger  qaakers,  forgetting  their  passive  princi* 
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pies  of  Toibearance  and  non-reBistance,  took  up  arms,  formed 
themseli^es  into  companies  at  Philadelphia,  and  applied  widi 
the  ^eatest  labour  and  assiduity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the 
military  exercise  and  discipline. 

Boston  continued  to  be  blocked  up  during  the  whole  year,  and 
the  British  troops  were  greatly  reduced  by  disease,  and  i^arious 
evils  incident  to  such  a  situation.  The  government  had  declar- 
ed a  resolution  to  subjugate  the  4^mericans  if  they  did  not  sob« 
mit,  and  the  colonies  not  having  yielded,  government  had  made 
the  attempt,  proclaiming  its  assurance  of  success.  The  event 
Was,  that  our  troops,  instead  of  making  any  prqsress  in  reducing 
the  enemy,  were  shut  up  in  a  comer,  and  forced  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  inaction.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  campaign  of 
Britain  against  Massachusetts  Bay. . 

The  congress  began  now  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Canada. 
In  that  province,  mey  knew  the  late  acts  were  very' unpopular, 
not  only  among  the  British  settlers,  but  the  French  Canadians 
themselves,  who  having  experienced  the  difference  between  a 
French  and  British  constitution,  gave  the  preference  to  the  lat- 
ter; and  besides,  having  formed  connexions  with  their  fellow 
subjects,  many  of  them  adopted  their  sentiments.  The  Cana* 
dians  were  displeased  with  the  neglect  of  the  petition  presented 
a&ainst  an  offensive  law,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  dispos- 
m  to  favour  associations  against  odious  acts.  The  extraordi- 
naiy  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  general  Carleton,  governor 
of  Canada,  by  a  late  commission,  were  new  and  alarming,  and 
appeared  to  the  inhabitants  evidently  to  demonstrate  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  granted.  By  these  he  was  authorized 
to  embody  and  arm  the  Canadians,  to  march  them  out  of  the 
country  for  the  subjugation  of  the  other  colonies^  and  to  pro- 
ceed even  to  capital  punishment  in  all  places  against  those 
whom  he  should  deem  rebels  and  opposers  of  the  laws.  As 
soon  as  British  troops  should  arrive  sufficient  in  number  to  ena- 
ble them  to  act  offensively,  the  colonists  did  not  doubt  that 
they  would  march  down  from  behind  upon  the  resisting  pro- 
vinced.  He  had  also  engaged  a  number  of  Indians,  as  the 
provincials  supposed,  wtm  the  same  intent.  To  co-operate 
with  the  disaffected  in  Canada*  and  to  anticipate  the  probable 
and  suspected  designs  of  general  Carleton*  they  formed  the 
tiold  project  of  invading  nis  province.  The  scheme  being 
adopted,  its  successful  execution  depended  chiefly  on  the  cele- 
rity of  movement;  wiiile  the  British  troops  were  cooped  up  at 
Boston,  and  before  re-ooforcements  could  arrive  from  England. 
The  advantages  gained  by  Ethan  Allen  greatly  facilitated  the 
success  of  '«ie  enterprise.  In  August*  three  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  marched 
to  lake  Champlain ;  which  crossing  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  they 
proceeded  to  St.  John's.  Schuyler  now  fallins  sick,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  general  Montgomery.  This  gentleman, 
by  birth  an  Irishman*  and  of  a  good  family>  had  served  in  the 
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seven  yearg  war  with  great  reputation  in  America ;  after  the  CHAP, 
peace,  he  Iiad  settled  m  that  country,  purchased  an  estate  in  ^^* 
J^«w-"¥ork,  married  a  lady  of  that  province,  and  from  that  time  ^"^^^'^^ 
considered  himself  as  an  American.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  li-  ^'^^' 
berty ;  and  conceiving  the  Americans  to  be  oppressed  and 
driven  to  resistance,  he  was  induced  by  principle  to  quit  the 
sweets  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  phi- 
losophical rural  life,  with  the  highest  domestic  felicity,  and  to 
take  an  active  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  war.  Besides  his  skill 
in  military  affairs,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  important 
power  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  men :  thus  he  easily  re* 
cruited  his  troops,  and  rendered  them  ardent  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  He  detached  the  Indians  from  general  Carle* 
ton's  service,  and  having  received  some  re-enforcements  from 
the  artillery,  prepared  to  besieee.Fort  St.  John's,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  seventh  and  twenty-sixth  r«timents,  be* 
ing  nearly  ail  the  British  troops  in  Canada.^  The  popular-  • 
ity  of  the  cause  and  of  the  general,  procured  the  Americans 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  everv  other  assistance  which  the 
Canadians  could  contribute  to  tne  advancement  of  the  siege. 
The  progress  of  Montgomery,  however^  was  retarded  by  wantHig  pro- 
of ammunition,  and  to  supply  this  defeat,  he  proposed  to  makeip^^n 
himselfmasterof  FortChamplain,  a  small  garrison,  five  miles  ^^'^^' 
from  the  scene  of  his  operations,  in  which  he  understood  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammunition  was  deposited.  In  the  fort 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  commanded  by 
miyor  Stopford.  Montgomery  sent  against  the  place  three 
hundred  men,  with  only  two  six  pounders,  and  hardly  anv  am« 
munition ;  they  formed  no  r^lar  battery,  which  would,  in* 
deed,  have  been  useless  to  a  force  so  scantily  provided  with  ar- 
tillery. It  was  expected  that  the  garrison  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  out  against  such  a  si^,  but  it  surrendered  the  Sd 
of  November,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  It  was  much  regretted,  that 
the  English  commander  had  not  destroyed  the  ammunitiou;  as, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  enabled  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  important  operations.  Meanwhile,  Ethan  Al- 
len, understanding  that  Bf  ontreal  was  in  a  very  defenceless  state, 
attempted  to  add  this  important  place  to  his  former  conquests ; 
and  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  he  crossed  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  about  three  miles  below  Montreal ;  but  the  townSp> 
people,  beii^  better  disposed  towanls  England  than  many  of  the 
other  Canadians,  joined  tiie  garrison,  which  did  not  exceed 
thirty-six  men,  and  under  major  Campbell  attacked  and  de- 
feated Ethan  Allen's  detachment,  and  took  the  colonel  himself 
prisoner. 

Colonel  Maclaine,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  a  Scotch 
highlander  by  birth,  prepared  to  raise  a  regiment  of  his  conn-' 
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CHAP,   trymen,  who  liad  emigrated  from  tl)e  Western  I»left  to. Ameiiet, 
^^*      and   had  not  obtained  the  settlementa  ivhkb  they  expected. 
^•<'^^'*^  Ha?in«i;  collected  about  three  hundred)  he  gave  then)  the  title 
1775.     of  the  Royal  Highland  Eroi^ants,  and  proceeded  with  them  i» 
Montreal,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  general  Carleton,  who-  m* 
tended  to  cross  the  river  at  that  place»  and  march  to  the  relief 
of  St.  John's.    The.  general  arming,  found  his  whale  feroe*  in- 
cluding, the  party  by  which  be  was  tliere  joined^  not  te^  exceed 
a  thousand  men,  and  chiefly  irregulars^    With  these  h&viag  at>> 
tempted  to  land  en  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  was  encouA^ 
tered  by  a  party  of  the  provincials*  wJmii  easily  remilaed  Ua 
forces,  still  mpre.  undisciplined  than  diemselves^  and  aisaoncerti' 
ed  his  whole  project*    The  capture  of  Fort  Champtiun  on  the 
20tb  of  October,  greatly  facilitated  Aa  siege  of  EU  John's,  now 
deprived  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  t&  governor  of  Cam- 
lie  enters  da.    The  Americafi  general  haviiig  obtained  plenty  of  anuMrai* 
^^^  .  tiott,  proceeded  with  suchr  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  he  compelled 
tures^^    the  fort  to  surrender  at-  discretion  on  the  2d>  of  November. 
Montresl.  Mon^mery  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  advantage,  but,  cffoa- 
stng  St.  Lawrence,,  proceeded  to  MontieaU  which  Ming  incapa- 
ble of  defence  against  the  AnArican  force,  the  gmeral  ewacoa^ 
ted  it,  and  retired  to  Queh^»    I'he  Americans*  finding  Mon** 
treal  defenceless^  when  the  inhalntanta  offiBred*  to  capitulaie* 
answered,  that  frojDi  their  situation  they  could  not^  as.  enemies* 
have  any  title  to  expect  a  capitulatioo ;  timt,  however,  the 
Americaoe  had  not  come  to  iCanada  a»  enemies,  \mX  aa  friends ; 
on  that  ground,  he  pledged  hsniMlf  to  protect  them  in  the  en* 
loyment  ofthmr  rights,  confovmabty  to  the.  British,  constitutioit' 
bdbre  ita  violation  bjr  the  Canada  act*  and  promised  to  barthea 
them  as  little  as  possible.    Bftootcemery's  modorate  proeeedingo 
increased  his  popularity  a^&ong  the  Canadioos*    Having  taken 
possession  of  Montreal,  he  made  dispoeitiooa  for  advancing  to . 
besiege  the  capital  of  Cannda,  and  there,  were  several  circum* 
stances  favourable  to  his  hopes  of  success^    The  works  of  the 
town  had  been  greatly  neglected  from  the  time  of  the  peace; 
as,  by  the  cessions  or  France,  no  enemy  w4ms.  conceited  to  be  * 
in  the  vicinity.    The  garrison  did  not  coneist  of  above  elevm 
hundred  men,  of  which  very  few  wore  reguUra;  and  the  great- 
er  number  of  the  inhabitanto  wore  ill  aSeoted.  to  the  iramera  of 
their   new   constitution.      Geneial .  Carleton,  though  oChif^ 
militarv  reputation,  was  by  no  means  conciliating  in  his.  man- 
nera ;  his  social  attention  was.  ^most  solely  bestowed  on  the 
Canadian  noblesse,  without  extending  to  the  much  mone  nume* 
reus  and  more  truly  important  class  ^commoners,  and  he  wan 
considered  as  the. principal  instigaAor  of  the  minbtry  to  the 
measures  which  they  bad  proposed  for  governing  that  provinoo. 
I^dh  of*     While  the  British  governor,  with  these  disadvantages,  under- 
t^B  the  ^^  ^^  defend  Quebec  against  Montgomery,  ^m  attempt  was 
coantry.    n^^de  from  another  quarter,  to  take  that  city  bj  surprise.    Col. 
Arnold,  having  a  command  under  Washington  betore  Boston» 
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Mtatitfed  to  the  ^neral  a  plan  of  attacking 'Quebec,  bj  a  route    CflAV. 
hitherto  untried,  and  deemed  impracticabte.     The  river  Ken-     ^^■• 
Bebec  reaches  fr<nn  the  sea  as  Tar  as  the  lake  «f  St  Peter,  at  ^^'^^''^t' 
BO  mat  distance  from  Quebec.    The  colonel  propose  to  pro-    ^^^* 
ceed  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  this  ri^r  ki  Nelr-iiainpsbire,  with 
one  thousand  *fire  hundred  men :  to  siiil  up  the  ri?er,  which  is 
ttvigabfe  to  near  its  source;   and  penetratine  through  the 
fisrests  and  hfils  irhich  constitute  the  frontier  of  rfew*Bnglaml 
itid  "OMmda,  to  come  upon  Quebec,  oa  a  side  on  which  it  could 
iMPt  possibly  expect  to  be  attacked.    Washington  approving  b( 
Ihe^lan,  Aruotd  speedily  set  sail  with  his  troops.    Their  oifi- 
ovUies  in  the  ritrer,  which  is  fuU  of  rocks  and  shoals,  were  ex* 
tremely  great,  bvt  their  fortitude  and  perseverance  were  still 
^greater.    In  some  places  the  navigation  was  so  faaxardous,  that 
they  w^te  obliged  to  come  on  shore,  and  carry  their  boats  and 
fafts  tm  their  backs.    Having  by  their  intrepidity  and  perseve- 
nmce,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
watercourse,  they  had  still  other  difficulties  to  surmount  by  land. 
The   forests    Which  they  had   to  trarerse,  wefe  filled  with 
swamps;  the  MHs  which  they  most  cross,  were  steep  and  rug- 

Ed ;  their  pinovisions  besan  to  fail ;  which,  together  with  the 
igue  that  they  had  endured,  produced  distempers.*  A  third 
ff:  of  the  detachment  deserted,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head ; 
AmsM»  neither  dispirited  by  this  desertion,  nor  by  the  dis- 
tempers vnder  which  tiie  remainder  of  the  troops  laboured, 
left  the  sick  bdiind,  marched  on,  and  on  the  9th  of  November, 
ail  weeks  after  his  departure  from  Boeton,  arrived  on  the 
banks  off  St  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  and  there  pitched  He  arrivoa 
his  camp  on  «  spot  called  Point  Levy.  The  Canadians  receiv-  fP£^!^ 
ed  the  Americans  here  with  the  same  good  will  that  Montgome- ^^^^'^- 
ry^  corps  had  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal ; 
they  supplied  them  Hberally  with  provisions  and  necessaries, 
and  rendered  them  every  other  assistance  in  thetr  power. 
Arnold  immediately  published  an  address  to  the  people,  sianed 
by.  genertd  Washington,  of  the  same  nature  with  tnat  which 
had  been  before  issued  bj  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  Fortu- 
nately, when  Arnold  arrived  on  the  banks  qf  the  river,  the 
boats  had  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately 
cross ;  a*d  thus  was  he  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
'pose  of  taking  the  place  by  surprise.  Before  he  had  time  to 
provide  boats  and  rafb,  the  citrwas  alarmed,  and  this  delay 
*  saved  Q*)«bec.  Having  no  artillery,  Arnold  was  not  prepared 
ftr  a  siege ;  he,  however,  attacked  one  of  the  gates,  ana  was 

3ulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Seeing  the  im|mcticability  of 
ing  the  town  without  cannon,  he  crossed  the  riyer  and  ocdi- 
pied  his  former  position,  detarmined  to  remab  there,  where  he 
eottid  intercept  supplies  and  communication,  until  MontgometT 
ahould  arrive  from  Montreal.    Montgomery,  after  the  capture 

'  9tedmsn'B  Rlstoiy,  vol.'  i.  p.  138. 
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fHAP.  of  that  plAce»  employed  himself  in   coDstnietiiis  flat  taoftts ; 
^^'.     and  the  British  armament,  consisting  of  eleven  armed  vessels^ 
V^^^^'^V^  on  board  of  Tvhich  were  general  Preacott  and  some  other  offi- 
^77^'     cers  of  rank,  together  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  military  stores, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  yictorious  arms. 
His  jane-      ^^^  .American  general  haviog  on  the  5th  of  December  join- 
tion  with  ed  Arnold,  appeared  before  Quebec,  and  immediately  sent  a 
MoDtgom*  summons  to  Carleton  to  surrender.    The  British  general  treated 
^^'         ihis  demand  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  hold  any  correspond-: 
Siege  of    ence  with  a  rebel.    The  American  commanders,  who  were  still 
Quebec.    y^,.y  slenderly  provicled  with  artillery,  rested  their  chief  hopes  of 
intimidating  the  garrison  by  the  appearance  of  their  united 
tbrcesi  and  on  the  co-operation  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants. 
In  both  these  .expectations,  however,  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  the  garrison  rosolved  to  defend  itself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremit^  ;.and  the  most  powerful  inhabitaots  having  a  large  pro- 
perty in  the  city,  however  ill  afiected  towards  witaio,  seeing 
that  by  the  admission  of  the  colonists  their  effects  would  be  in 
danger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  interest  to  defend  the  city, 
wer4|.no  less  anxious  than  the  most  loyal  friends  of  government  to 
prevent  it  from  being  taken,  and  to  stimulate  the  eibrts  of  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  with  whom,  from  their  situation,  their  in- 
Efforts  for  fluence  was  great.    Between  the  British  troops  and  the  inbabi- 
i^^^'       tants  of  Quebec,  ill  disposed  as  they  reciprocally  were,  and 
fence.       different  as  were  their  motives,,  there  prevailed  as  perfect  and 
effective  an  unanimity  of  counsels  and  exertions,  as  if  they  -had 
been  aclfUated  by  the  same  spirit.    The  American  commander, 
unprepared  for  a  regular  siege,  at  a  season  of  the  year  so  ini- 
mical to-encampmenU  in  those  cold  and  tempestuous  regions, 
had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  or  to 
take  the  ci^  l^y  storm.    To  tarnish  by  retreat  the  brillisncy  of 
the. first  qinipaign,  hitherto  so  auspicious,  military  glory  for- 
bade; jpolicy  dictated,  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
maintain  the  public  ardour,  at  present  glowing  from  success  ; 
and  many  of  the. troops  threatened  to  leave  the  general,  if  he 
did  not  try  to  accomplish  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition. 
Attempt    All  these  reasons  determined  Montgomery  to  make  the  attack* 
to  storm    though  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties.    The  measure 
was  no  doubt  adventurous :  but  it  was  probably  one  ^f  tliose 
hazards  wliich  must  be  incurred,  in  situations  in  which  defeat, 
after  an  arduous  stru^le,  is  immediately  less  dishonourable, 
and  ultimately  less  prejudicial,  than  the  abandonment  of  an  ob- 
ject without  contest    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  gene- 
ral's determination  to  attempt  a  storm,  th^e  was  but  one  opi- 
nion concerning  tlie  dispositions  which  he  made  for  attack; 
tliese  were  by  all  military  judges  allowed   to ,  be  skilful  and 
masterly.    The  plan  was,  to  make  four  assaults :  two  false,  by 
Cape  Diamond  and  John's  Gate;  and  two  real,  under  Cape 
Diamond,  by  Drummond's  wharf  and  the  Potash.    These  ope- 
rations were  to  be  begun  on  the  31st  of  December,  at  break  of 
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iky ;  l«t  by  WM&e  mistake,  an  alarm  was  giren  before  Ute  reri   CfltA^. 
attacks  cmnmenced.  so  that  the  false  assaults  did  not  produce    ^^1 
tlie  intended  diversion.  Montsomerj  headed  one  6f  the  real  at-  ^^'^^^^^ 
tacks.' and  Arnold  the  other.    Montgomery/  with  nine  hundred     1^^* 
men,  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  fires : 
he  led  his  m«n»  however,  with  jthe  greatest  coolness  and  intre- 
.pidity;  be  passed  the  first  barrier,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
bravest  officers  and  men,  and  marched  boMly  at  the  head  of 
the  detachment  to  attack  the  second  ;  this  barricado  was  muoh 
stron^r  than  the  first ;  several  cannon  were  there  planted,  load* 
ed  with  grape  shot«  accompanied  with  a  well  supported  dis* 
charge  of  musketry.    From  one  of  these  an  end  was   put  to  Moojtgom- 
the  hopes  of  America  in  the  gallant  Mon^mery.    The  general  ^  »  ^^ 
was  among  the  first  that  fell,  and  with  him  his  aidHle-camp  and  ^* 
several  other  gallant  officers.    The  Atnericaas,  deprived  of  their   - 
fallant  leader,  made  a  short  pause,  but  did  not  retreat    The^t 
continued  the  attack  for  a  considerable  time  with  courage  anil 
firmness ;  but,  finding  their  effinrts  ineffectual,  they  retired.    Ar« 
nold,  in  his  part  of  £e  attack,  was  at  first  successful ;  he  took 
possession  of  the  lower  town,  but  being  wounded,  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  battle.    The  next  in  command  supplied  his  place 
with  intrepidity  and  skill ;  but  the  garrison,  being  now  freed 
from  the  other  part  of  the  assailants,  turned  their  whole  force 
against  Arnold's  troops,  and,  after  an  obrtioate  resistance,  drove 
them  away  from  the  town  with  great  loss. 

The  death  of  Montgomery  was  more  regretted  by  the  The  siege 
Americans,  than  the  repulse  from  Quebec :  during  his  com- » ttiM^ 
mand,  he  had  disptayed  such  skill  and  abilities,  as  proved 
bim  to  be  fit  for  any  military  service  in  which  he  might  be 
employed.  Great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in  resources,  skilfvl 
in  plans,  cool  and  intrepid  in  action,  he  commanded  th^  ad- 
miration both  of  those  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  he  fought : 
an  engaging  disposition,  benevolent  affection,  and  ftj;reeable 
conversaticm,  rendered  him  at  once  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
all  those  with  whom  he  conversed;  and  even  those  who  con^ 
sklered  him  as  the  champion  of  rebellioo,  bore  testimony  of 
his  virtues.  Colonel  Arnold,  being  thus  dism>p(Rnted  in  his 
endeavours  against  Quebec,. resolved  nevertheless  to  continue 
in  the  province,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  he  fortified  himself,  and  put  his  troops  in  such  a  situation  - 
as  to  be  still  formidable.  Thus  closed  the  campaign  in  the 
northern  part  of  British  America,  in  which  the  colorrists,  though 
they  did  not  obtain  the  whole  of  their  object,  yet  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  displayed  such 
courage,  enterprise,  and  skill,  as  demonstrated  that  ministers,  in 
concluding  that  the  provincials  would  be  easily  and  speedily  co- 
erced, had  formed  their  judgment  oh  very  erroneous  grounds. 

In  the  soutliern  colonies,  though  regular  hostilities  did  not  Proceed- 
begin  this  year,  Jret  there  was  the  strongest  evidence  that  they  "*^"  ^^^ 
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^rere  AstapproaehiBg.  In  Virgioia,  a  long  cMne  ctf  jealoosy « 
^y- .  ^Utrnat,  suBptoioii,.  «iid  oonteBtbiiy  between  the  gtfremer  mtid 
*^^f^*'-tiie  gdvameo,  teririiieted  in  open  mleaee*  The  Viiigiiiiatte, 
|77i.  ^bo,  before  the  act  of  1774,  the  witariee  of  monarchical 
qprinciples,  had  been  lojaU  and  'raaok  attaehod  to  VotA  Dan- 
more  their -goveivor*  were  now  beoomo  as  forward  ta  their 
of  lord  aiei^boQFB  in  aets  of  combined  resiatanoe.  There  weie,  hom^ 
punmore  ever,  rtkanj  Ibv aliate  in  the  froVince :  and  it  might  have  beMi 
fnVirgi-  .^sster,  throiigh  their  meana.  by  soothing  the  diaat^cted  to 
^^  -detach  Vixgnua  ^m  the  provincial  concert,  than  moat  of  the 
other  colonial.  Thair  governor,  hawerar,  thongh  Or  valiMt 
aoldier,  did  not  poaeeia  all  the  qoaltties  ffeqaisrte  in  auch  delieale 
^trcnmstances.  He  .wm  Yioient,  unaccommodating,  and  pre- 
cipitate ;  he  had  bj  «o  means  that  dexterity  of  addreea,  which, 
by  placing  opposite  parties  gainst  each  other,  could  moiM 
Mlh  to  his  own  parposes.  Bold  and  active  in  exertion,  he 
was  in^itically  open  in  the  means  which  he  employed :  bj 
abstaining  from  extremities»  he  mi^t  have  amused  the  votartea 
of  resistance,  until  he  had  established  .conceit  among  the 
numerous  loyaliata.  He  certainly  took  the  «K>st  direct,  btft 
not  the  easiest  and  safest  road»  and  did  not  amve  at  the 
destined  end.  Lord  Dunmore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturh- 
ances,  bad  transmitted  to  the  British  gouemaiaiit  an  accefont  of 
the  condition  of  this  province.  This  atatement  lepresenied  the 
planters  as  incumbered  with  debts,  for  the  eatrication  from 
which,  thej  were  desirous  of  rebellion.  This  account,  having 
bj  some  means  become  fcnown>  added  particular  resentme&t 
Against  the  governor,  to  the  general  causes  which  induced  thte 
people  to  oppose  the  government.  Public  meetuigs  and  mili- 
tary associations  were  universally  encouraged,  and  the  first 
were  very  firevaient.  His  lordship  now  received  the  concilia* 
torj  propositions  from  EnaUad,  vrhich  he  laid  before  the  coun- 
cil 01  Virginia:  that  bo^  aceeeded  to  those  oiftrs;  but  the 
assembly  onanimouslv  refused  their  concurrence,  and  inereaaed 
the  military  establishment.  The  governor  removed  ftom  the 
public  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder ;  and  an  armed  force*  commanded  bj  Mr.  iieory,  a 
popular  leader,  attempted  to  compel  a  reatitution  of  the  powder 
to  its  firmer  place :  but  they  were  quieted  for  a  time  by  the 
agreement  of  the  receiver^nm^l  to  be  respon«ble  for  tKe  re- 
payment Meanwhile  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  tiie  go> 
vernor,  that  some  of  the  enn^^  planters  had  formed  a  des^n 
on  hia  life ;  and,  on  receiving  thia  informatiqn,  DonnM>re  re- 
tired with  his  family  on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships*  Ap* 
plication  was  made  by  the  assembly  for  his  return,  to  give  his 
assent  to  several  bills,  to  replace  Uie  gunpowder  which  he  hud 
removed  from  the  magazine,  and  depoi^t  an  additional  quantfU* 
of  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  He  answered, 
that  he  could  not  return  unless  they  dissolvM  all  ill^g^  meet- 
'  ings,  refrained  from  illegal  acts^  and  accepted  the  terms  pro* 
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(MttdxbjF-  pttrtiMMiit«    The  aasetftbly,  reecifi*^  HJm  deCerauna*   COAC 
turn,  entened  the  foltevii^  resolutioD'  on  theiit  jottrndi :  thit*  *   ^^'_ 
thetr  rights  aad  prfvUeges  had  been  invaded ;  that  the  ccm^  ^^^^^^m' 
stitatioD'Of  (he  eeleny  was  endangered ;  and  tibat  pveparatiDiis'    1^' 
onght  ta  be  made  accoiiKB^y.    The  atseinbly  havii^  fareken 
up,  and  the    members    retired    to  their  countrj  seats,   the 
governor  ventured  to  come  ofr  shore,  to  a  farm  beloogit^  to 
him  on  the  ri?ar  near  Wiltiamsbiu^,  where  he  received  inteN 
lip^nce  that  a. party  rf  riflemen  were  on.  their  mareh  to  seize 
his  person ;  he  dierefore  immediatdy  retreated  to  boats  that 
WMted  for  him  by  the  bank.    The  provhKtal  party  fired  seve- 
ral shot»  bat  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  material  in*- 
jury.    Lord   DoBmore^  canclading    that  moderate  measures 
would  not  ajtfwer  the  parposes  oip  government,  resolved  to 
employ  very  diSereait  coanaelsv    The  convention  of  the  colony 
having  mot,  took  into  considevatioa  the  arms,  ^scipline,  and 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  adopted  various  resolutions;  on  the 
model  that  had   been  firamea    by    Massachusetts ,  Bay   and 
the  conaress.    Findtng  his  province  in  what  he  thought  a  state 
of  rebellion,  his  lordimp  determined  to  act  with  more  r^orous 
severity :  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  martiallaw  to  be 
in  force  througliout  tne  colony :  and  erected  the  royal  stand- 
ardi  to  which  he  coittUMndod  bis  msLfesty's  subjects  to  repair.   ^ 
More  zealous  im  hb  intention  to  promote  the  interests  of  hi^^Schemedf 
country,  thaaa  discriminating  and  moderate  in  his  policy,  helotd Dun-  . 
profected   a   scheme  of  very  questionable   wisdom  :-^to  ^l*^^^^ 
iure»  by  the  offer  of  freedom,  negro  slaves,  of  whom  ^^^^S^l^^ 
were  great  numbers  in  the  southern  colonies,  to  embrace  the^^inst 
royal  cause,  by  rising  against  their  masters.    Even  welt- wishers  their  um 
to  BritiBh  government  censured  this  proposition,  as  tending  to  ^e»- 
loosen  the  bands  of  society,  to  destroy  oomestic  security,  and 
instigate  savsges  to  the  most  atrocious  barbarities.    By  putting 
arms  into  such  hands,  the  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies  of 
esveroment  would  seller;  the  negroes  neither  would  nor  could 
distinguish  between  the  well  and  ill  affected,  and  would  involve 
all  the  whites  within  their  power  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
The   Virginians,  when  this   proclamation  was  issued^  ^were 
driven  to  the  most  furious  resentment,  and  thenceforward  set 
no  bounds  to  their  enmity.    The  project  had  the  same  fate 
with  many  of  the  compiilsory  schemes  of  government,  causing 
violent  irritation,  without  affbrding  adequate  benefit    He  had 
already  secured  the  possession  of  all  the  country  situated  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  sea;  when  the  profincial  meeting,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  slaves,  and  to  arrest  the 
career  of  the  *  British  governor,  resolved  to  send  asainst  him  a 
considerable   force.    About  the   begintiins   of  iNovember,  a 
detachment,  cimsisiing  of  one  thousand  loyalists,  was  des-  * 
patched  from  the  western  side  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  arrived  early  in  December.    The 
river  Elizabeth  divided  them  from  the  town ;  they  attempted 
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CHAP,   to  pass  it,  but  were  repressed  bjr  a  strong  body  of  provincials, 

^^'      who  were  posted  on  the  oppo§tte  side.    More  bold  than  pru* 

^^"^"^^^  dent,  Dunmore  attempted  to  dislodge  them  from  their  intrench- 

1775,    nients,  but  was  repulsed :  the  English  abandoned  their  position, 

and  their  commander,  with  the  lojalistsy  retired  on  board  the 

ships. 

Connelly's     In  the  back  settlements,  man  j  of  the  Americans,  knowing  lit- 

pfoject.     ^1^  of  the  proceedings  on  the  coasts,  were  strongly  attach^  to 

the  British  government    Mr.  Connollj,  a  native  of  the  interior 

part  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  lord  Dvnmore,  to  invade  Vir- 

§inia,  and  other  southern  colonies,  with  parties  of  loyalists  from 
ip  inland  country,  that  he  might  acquire  the  co*operation  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  slaves  stimulated  i^inst  their  masters.    His 
lordship  approved  of  the  design ;  bat  Mr.  Connelly,  having  set 
out  to  carry  it  into  execution,  was  seized  on  his  way ;  and  his 
papers  being  read,  the  whole  scheme  was  discovered  and  over- 
throwp,  and  Mr.  Connelly  sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphia. 
TheCaro-     Mr.  Martin  and  lord  William  Campbell,  respectively  govern- 
^^'^*        ors  of  North  and  Sooth  Carolina  having  adonted  similar  plans  of 
exciting  the  negroes  to  insurrection,  and  calling  down  the  back 
settlers,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  governments,  and  retire  on 
board  ships  of  war. 
Farther         His  majesty  having,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill, 
'"^^  published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion,  and  prohibit- 
^^^^2^^^  ins  correspondence  between  his  British  subjects  and  American 
^^'  rdbels,  the  congress,  in  a  counter  manifesto,  denied  the  charges, 
and  declared  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  united  colonies, 
that  punishment  inflicted  by  their  enemies  upon  any  person, 
for  favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liber* 
t^,  should  be  retaliated  in  the  same  kind  and  degree  on  the 
lavourera  and  supporters  of  ministerial  oppression ;  thus  con- 
gress, advancing  progressively  in  assumption  of  authority,  now 
professed  to  treat  the  government  of  Great  Britain  on  a  footing 
Beiult  of  of  equality.    So  far  were  the  predictions  of  ministers  from  being 
*^^*        fulfilled,  and  their  objects  effected  throughout  America,  by  the 
civil  and  military  operations  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy.five. 
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Britain. — ^Biajoritjr  fevQumble  to  the  ministerial  system.-^Minister's  jex- 
•  terity  in  managm|^  parliament.^-The  wisest  opposers  of  war  waive  the 
question  of  right,  and  argue  from  expediency.— Not  a  war  of  imnisten 
or  parfiament  only^  but  m  the  people. — Apprehennon  of  Mr.  Sayre  for' 
high  treason — ^inconsistent  and  defective  evidence — ^the  accused  is  dis* 
changed.— Meeting,  of  parfiament^The  king's  speech.— General  view 
of  ministcria]  and  opposition  reasoniDga,  motives,  and  proceeding. — ^Em- 
ployment of  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  |^arrisons.<— Inquiiy  into  the 
last  campaign. — Military  members  of  opposition  declare  the  force  inade* 
ouate. — MiTitia  bill. — Examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  respecting  the  disposi- 
^  tions  and  force  of  the  Americans.— His  testimony  disregarded  by  tlie 
majority  in  parliament.-^Mr.  Burke's  conciliatory  bill,  on  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  granting  taxes  onlv  by  the  ]>eople  or  their  represen- 
Utivea — rejected.— Lord  North's  pronibUoiy  bill— passed  into  a  law. — 
Different  departments  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox  in  opposition. — ^Peti-. 
tion  from  Nova  Scotia.<^Discusuon  of  the  employment  of  Irish  troops' 
for  the  service  of  the  king  in  America. — ^Mr.  Pox's  proposed  inquiry  into 
the  ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms— rejected. — Lord  North,  desirous  of 
pleasing  both  parties,  satisfies  neither. — Supposed  not  entirely  to  ap- 
prove the  coercive  system. — Subsidy  to  German  princes. — ^Last  effort  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton  for  conciliation. — ^Ministers  assure  parliament  that 
another  campaign  will  cAish  the  revolt — Supplies.— Ways  and  means. 
—Scotch  militia  BilV^Tejected.— Session  doses. 

IN  Britain  there  was  a  great  majority  favourable  to  the   CHAP/ 
ministerial  system,  who  deemed  the  Amencans  rebels  against     ^^' 
Jawful  authority,  traitors,  and   cowards;  and  that  coercion, ^^'^^'^^ 
therefore,  was  both  just  and  expedient;  those  who  vindicated     f^^* 
their  .resistance  were  termed  levellers,  Cromwellians,  ^^puhli-^^^ 
cans,  and  enemies  to  their  king  and  country*^    Many  persons  ikvowSte 
conceived,  as  formerly,  that  the  chief  object  of  government  was  to  the  mi- 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  America^  which  would  reduce  the  land*  nisterial 
tax.    In  their  estimate  they  overlooked  the  probiJ>le  expense  ^7"^^™' 
of  the  contest,' and   the  likelihood  that,  on  a  balance  of  ac- 
counts, there  would  be  a  great  deduction  from  the  revenue  to 
be  thus  acquired.    The  loss  of  the  American  commerce  was 
not  immediately  felt  to  nearly  the  full  extent ;  considerable  re- 
mittances had  been  received    before   the  ports  were  shut  up, 
especially  in  com,  which,  there  being  at  this  season  a  scarci- 
ty in  Britain,  was  a  very  valuable  article.    The  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  occasioned  an  unusual  demand  for  goods, 
so  that  in  some  quarters  trade  was  brisker  than  in  former  years. 
The  diminution  of  the  American  commerce  had  not  yet  ge- 
nerally produced  its  effects,  and  great  numbers  of  merchants 

>  In  the  ministerial  newspapers  and  paoipMets,  passim^ 
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CHAP,   were  not  hindered  from  joining  In  commendation  of  the  ministe- 
^^'^'*     rial  system. 
^^^^^'^^^      Whatever  might  be  the  wisdom  which  lord  North  exeiied 
1775.     in  administering  the  important  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  he 
employed  great  dexterity  in    managing  parliament.     He  was 
peculiarly  skilful  in  addressing  himself  to  the  opinions,  pre- 
judices, and  passions  of  the  country  gentlemen.    Their  appro* 
bation  of  the  plan   for  taxing  America   had   proceeded  from 
8elf«iaterest  overlooking    the  roi^ans  of  Its  own    promotion; 
they  approved  of  coercing  the  colonies,  in  order  to  acquire 
revenue;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  that  object,  forgot  the 
probable  cost :  many  other  men  of  property  were  amused  with 
the  same  idea;  by  compelling  the  provincials  to  submit,  the 
public  burthens  would,  tliey  thought,  be  lightened,  and  war 
A  great     with  ^Bmerica  diminisk  taxes.    It  was  indeed  a  war  not  of  the 
part  of  the  minister  only,  nor  even  of  the  parliament,  but  of  tlie  nation, 
conceive    Addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  expressing  abhorrence 
that  war'  ^f  ^^  impious  and  unnatural  reDeUion,  and  the  obstinacy  and 
with ^me- wickedness  of  the  colonists.     If  there  were   abhorrers,  how- 
ricawiU    ever,  there  were  petitioners  also;  certain  merchants  felt  the 
tljAKve-  ^^^continuance  of  intercourse  very  severely,  in  the  reduction 
nue.      '  ^^  \^^^  trade,  and  the  interruption  of  Uieir  payments;  and 
various  addresses  were  presentea  to  his  majesty  from  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  an(]l  bodies :  some  of  these  were 
expressed  in  very  strong  terms,  but  the  ren^onstrance  of  the 
Idistinc-     city  of  London  far  exceeded  others  in  severity.    The  discussion 
^'h"  ^  A  ^^  ^^^^  American  contest  revived  the  distinction  of  whigs  and 
to^^rcv^-  ^^"*® »  some,  professing  themselves  of  the  former  class,  exclaim- 
^^7^  ed  against  the  opposers  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  a  de- 

viation from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  whigs;  who,  ini- 
mical to  the  extension  of  kingly  prerogative,  were  the  support* 
ers  of  parliamentary  privileg^.  Others  replied,  that  Uie  es- 
sence of  whig  principles  consisted  in  resisting  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, and  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  people,  whether 
they  were  attacked  by  one  or  many.  If  (^aid  they)  parlia* 
ments  destroy  the  liberty  of  subjects  in  America,  they  can 
no  longer  be  supported  by  whies;  by  seizing  their  property 
without  their  own  consent,  and  depriving  them  of  trial  by 
tiieir  peers,  they  take  from  the  colonists  the  most  valuable  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  Polemical  discussion  as  usual  ran  to  extremes  ; 
the  reasoning  of  the  tories  favoured  despotic  power ;  the  ai^gu- 
ments  of  the  whigs  verged  to  republicanism.  On  viewing  the 
reasonings  for  and  against  the  right  of  taxation,  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  parliamentary  debates  and  political  treatises 
of  the  times,  a  reader  may  perceive  a  very  striking  difference. 
The  supporters  chiefly  argued  from  alleged  instances,  the 
opponents  from  general  principles.  The  promoters  pointed 
out  certain  cases  in  which  British  subjects  were  taxed  without 
their  own  consent ;  whereas  their  adversaries  contended  it  was 
a  fundamental  rule  of  the  British  constitution,  that  no  supply 
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ghould  be  granted,  but  by  the  people  ol>  their  delegates;  that    CHAP, 
the  exceptions  confirmed  the  principle;  and  that   if  certain     ^^*' 
individuals  or  classes  submitted   to  be  under  the  exception,  vJi^^^^^'^Jfii*' 
others  were  under  no   obligation    to   follow    their  example.     ^^^^' 
The  American^,   said  ministers   and  their  advocates,  are  as 
much  represented   as  the-  many   inhabitants  of  Britain  who 
have  no  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.    To 
this  ar||nmeflt  two  answers   were   returned  ;  first,  that  every 
Briton  is  vik-tualtj  represented  ;  since  the  laws  that  bind  htm, 
^bind  also  the  legislators:  secondly,  th/e  premises  were  admit> 
ted,  that  representation  is  partial  and  imperfect  in  Britain,  but 
not  the  conclusion,  that  because  within  this'  realm  many  with- 
out  being  represented  paid   taxes,  therefore  tlie   Americans 
were  bound  to  do  the  same.    The  wisest  and  ablest  of  the 
anti-ministerialists  dwelt  less  upon  the  abstract  qaestion  of  tax- 
ation by  themselves  or  their  representatives  essential  to  consti- 
tute a  free  people;  they  insisted  chiefly  on  expediency:  we  The  wisest 
bad  gained  much,  and  mi^t  gain   more,  from  the  increasing  opponcnu 
prosperity    of  the    Americans,    without   taxation;    we    ^^«*®frSiirieS 
losii^  much,  and  likely  to  lode  a  great  deal  more,  by  the  at-  than  expe- 
tempt  to  extort  a  revenue ;  it  Was  our  interest  to  return  to  thediency. 
policy  which  produced  gain,  and  abandon  the  counsel  which 
produced  loss.    Whatever  were  the  arguments  against  coercive  Not  a  war 
measures,  the  balance  of  numbers  was  greatljr  on  the  side  of  J^ ">>"»«- 
ministry;  and  as  far  as  a  government  is  justified  in  its  ni^^'^^i^'^ 
Bures  by  a  conformity  to  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  of  the  mentonly, 
governed,  so  far  were  ministry  justified  in  their  coercive  sys-  but  of  tli« 
tern :    the  people  might  have  been  misinformed  and  deluded ;  people. 
acts  might  have  been  used  by  ministerial  agents  to  misrepresent 
the  enemy,  and  the  purposes  of  hostility ;  but,  if  afterwards, 
taught  by  experience,  the  people  should  change  their  opinion, 
and  censure  those  who  allured  them  to  the  war,  ministers  could 
fairly  answer,  «•  It  is  your  act :  why  do  you  blame  us  for  goin| 
**  on  with  what  your  addresses  and  encouragement,  induced 
«'  us  to  begin." 

While  the  nation  was  generally  favourable  to  ministerial 
measures,  and  inimical  to  the  Americans,  an  incident  happen- 
ed, which  concerned  a  personage  dear  to  every  wortliy  Bnton 
of  all  parties,  and  alarmed  both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  Appre- 

Svemment    There  was  in  London  a  banker  of  the  name  of  !«"•»«"  ^ 
yre,  an  Atnerican  "by  birth,  and  commercially  connected  with  hSS^uSi 
the  eolofiiei*    A  gazette  announced,  that  this  gentleman  was  ^, 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  treason ;  and   the  grounds 
being  unknown,  the  notification  produced  a  great  number  of  re- 
port^ which  were  eagerly  swallowed  and  spread  by  public  cre- 
dulity.   It  was  said  that  Mr.  Say  re  had   formed  a  design  of 
seizing  the  kin?  at  noon-day  on  his  way  to  the  house,  removing 
him  out  of  the  kino;dom,  talcing  possession  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  overturning  the  present  government    To  effect  these 
purposes,  he  had  bribed  two  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guards,  who 
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each  engaged  to  gain  a^  file  of  privates.  This  party  was  to 
carry  their  schemes  into  effect,  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  sol- 
diers who  had  not  been  bribed.  The  evidence  for  the  charge 
was  Mr.  Richardson,  adjutant  in  the  guards,  who  declared  on 
oath  that  Mr.  Sayre  had  signified  to  him  such  intentions.  Mr. 
Sayre  admitted  that  he  had  conversed  with  this  man  ver^  free- 
ly concerning  the  destructive  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  not  spirit  in  the  country 
to  effect  a  change  of  men  and  measures,  but  denied  that  he  ever 
had  thought  of  such  a  plan,  or  expressed  himself  to  the  purport 
averred  by  Mr.  Richardson ;  that  if  there  had  been  any  such 
plot,  the  informer  should  have  waited  until  it  was  farther  ad* 
vaoced ;  since  if  real,  he  must  have  been  furnished  with  many 
corroborating  circumstances.  Tt  was  answered  on  the  part  of 
lord  Rochford,  who  had  committed  him,  that  the  folly  of  an  im- 
puted design,  or  of  the  conduct  of  its  discoverer^  is  not  soiB- 
cient  to  disprove  positive  evidence;  and  that  whatever  de- 
gi*ee  of  credit  he  gave  it  in  his  private  opinion,  in  an  official 
capacity  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  upon  the  oath  of  a  man 
whose  character  had  not  been  impeached.  Mr.  Sayre  was 
closely  confined  for  five  days;  but  being  brought  beU>re  lord 
Mansfield  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  chief  justice  saw  the  in- 
consistency of  the  charge,  and  admitted  him  to  bail,  on  very 
slight  security  to  a  man  of  fortune  chained  with  a  capital  of- 
fence ;  the  accused  was  bound  for  5001.  and  two  sureties  for 
2501.  each.  No  prosecution  was  attempted ;  the  bail  was  dis- 
charged. Mr.  Sayre  sued  lord  Rochfora  for  illegal  imprison- 
ment, and  recovered  a  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  £5th  of  October  parliament  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  His  majesty's  opeech,  which  was  of  considerable 
length,  turned  chiefly  upon  American  affairs.  He  had  called 
tlie  houses  together  to  deliberate  concerning  the  colonists. 
Those  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Americans  by  mis- 
representation, and  by  diffusing  sentiments  repugnant  to  their 
constitutional  dependence,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  exciting 
them  to  revolt  and  hostility,  which  manifested  themselves  not 
only  in  preparations  for  war,  but  in  actual  rebellicm.  The  au- 
thors of  this  desperate  conspiracy  had  totally  different  inten- 
tions from  the  crown  and  parliament,  from  which  thejr  had  hi- 
therto derived  signal  advantage.  The  former  designed  to 
amuse  this  country  with  general  professions  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment, while  they  had  really  nothing  in  view  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  empire.  We  proposed  rather  to 
undeceive,  tlian  to  punish;  therefore  only  small  forces  were  sent, 
and  propositions  of  a  conciliatory  nature  accompanied  the  mea- 
sures that  were  employed  to  enforce  authority.  The  rebellions 
war  was  now  become  general ;  the  object  was  too  important, 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  too  high,  and  the  resonrces  with 
which  God  had  blessed  her  too  numerous,  to  give  op  so  many 
colonies,  which  she  had  planted  with  industry,  nursed  with 
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tendemefls,  enoDturag^  .by  many  commercial  advant^s,  and   CitAP.. 
protected  and  defended  at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.     ^^\ 
nigdom»  and  ultimately  mercy,  dii^cted  us  to  employ  these  re-  ^^>vn:x 
sources,  for  vindieating  our  rights  and  honour.    He  had  great-    1775. 
ly  augmented  the  army,  and  increased  the  navy ;  he  had  also 
^issoraoce  of  succour  from  some  foreign  powers,  and  of  general 
tranquillity  from  all.    His  majesty  concluded  his  speech  witl^ 
declaring  that  he  should  appoint  commissioners  to  grant  par- 
dons to  such  individuals  or  colonies  as  would  return  to  their  al-.. 
legiance. 

An  address  was  moved,  conformable  to  the  speech,  it^  both  The  ad- 
houses.    Ministers  insisted,  that  the  proposed  system  and  mea-* J«"»  •"<* 
sures  bnly  could  be  embraced  with  safety  and' honour  to  the"^"**®^ 
British  nation.    If  America  should  become  independent,  she  ^^^ 
would  interfere  with  us  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  our 
trade,*  and  in  every  other  interest.    The  preservation  of  the 
blessiBM  which  were  now  enjoyed  required  us  to  keep  America- 
depencfent  on  the  mother  country.    The  reduction  of  America 
m^t  be  difficult,  but  our  resources  were  great ;  we  had  con- 
quered in  many  more  arduous  wars :  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation  when  roused,  became  proportionate  to  the  difficulties  and". 
danger:  ahall  we  then  be  told  fsaid  the  minister)  that  this  peo- 
ple of  yesterday,  whose  strengtn  is  the  work-  of  our  own  hands, 
can  jesist  &e  powerful  efforts  of  this  nation.    Coercion  being, 
in  the  declared  opinion  of  ministers,  absolutely  necessary*  to 
our  glory  and  interest,  our  efforts,  according  to  their  predic- 
tions were  to  be  irresistible.    In  the  commons,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  expressing  concern  that  the  means  used  to  allay 
and  suf^ess  the  disorders  in  the  colonies,  had  tended  to  in- 
crease, instead  of  diminishing,  the  disturbances;  thence  it  was 
inferred,  that  they  were  ill  adapted  to  their  end.    Erroneous 
counsels  and  inefficacious  conduct,  manifested  in  the  event,  had 
resulted  from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  information  of  the 
true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies.    Parliament  ought  to 
obtain  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  facts,  and,  after  consi- 
dering these,  to  employ  the  maturest  deliberaticMi  that  they 
might  discover  effectual  means  for  restoring  order  and  tranqutl- 
Uty  to  the  British  empire.    By  an  induction  of  facts,  they  esta-  Generpl 
bUshed  their  positions,  that  ministers  had  either  been  wrongly  ^*^J^^ 
informed  themselves,  or  made  false  reports  to  parliament.  Thus^JJJ'J?!^^ 
they  were  either  weak  in  adopting  momentous  measures  on  in-ntion; 
adequate  information,  or  wicked  in  concealing  that  which  they'reaaon- 

jngs,  mo- 
tives, and 
■  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  at  this  time  of  so  Tety  difierent  an  opinion,  that  proceed- 
he  thou{;ht  England  would  gain  much  more  by  repealing  the  navigation  ings. 
act,  which  established  the  commercial  dependence  of  America,  tha^  by  ^ 

retaining  that  monopoly.    The  event  has  justified  the  reasonings  of  that 
great  philosopher :  now  that  our  monopoly  is  over,  and  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  our  sole  trust  is  in  the  superiority  of  our  commodities,  our . 
trade  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  population  and  riches  of  America, 
tiian  that  which  we  enjoyed  when  she  waa  fettered  by  the  navigation  act.  ^ 
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CHAt'.   posdefi(^ed.    Mr.  Pox  contended,  that  affkirs  wefa  not  in  thie 
^^''     condition  ministers  represented,  and  that  justified  tiie  predic- 
^^^^^^"^^^  tions  of  Opposition.    With  his  usual  power  of  gimnlification,  he 
1775,     brought  the  question  to  three  heads,    fir»t,  Wtiat  ought  to 
have  been  done:   on  which  proposition,  he  compress^   the 
principal  arguments  that  had  been  ased  by  the  opponents  of 
government  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest.    Secondly; 
What  ministers  said  would  be  done :  under  which  division,  h^' 
refreshed  their  memories  with  an  account  of  thdr  high-toned 
professions  and  various  promises  during  the  same  peric^.    Un* 
der  the  third  head.  What  was  done :  he  exhibited  a  very  clear 
and  concise  history  of  ministerial  measures,  and  the  actual  ope- 
rations in  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  years.    The  erroneous 
information  on  which  ministers,  in  spite  of  experience,  had 
relied  and  acted,  were  the  false,  partial,  and  illiberal  represen- 
tations of  artful,  designing,  and  interested  men,  who  had  held 
public  offices  in  America.    These  had  proposed  to  increase  their 
own  influence,  emoluments,  and  authority,  as  well  as  to  find  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  petty  prejudices  and  resentments,  by 
extending  the  power  of  the' crown  to  the  injury  of  the  people; 
and  became  at  last  so  soured  by  opposition  and  the  consequent 
disappointment  of  their  schemes,  that  their  sentiments  were  dic- 
tated only  by  malice  and  revenge.    This  uniform  coufidence  in 
the  testimony  which  they  had  so  strong  reasons  to  distrust,  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  just  reasoning  and  policy.    The  asser- 
tion in  the  speech,  that  the  colonies  had  aimed  at  independence, 
was  strongly  controverted  from  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
their  conduct.    It  has  ever  been  our  inclination  to  maintain  that 
state  of  harmony  with  the  parent  country,  which  has  continued 
from  our  first  establishment  to  the  present  time.    It  is  our  in- 
terest to  be  subject  to  the  British  empire,  as  lon^  as  we  are  al- 
lowed the  privileges  of  other  subjects.    Taxation  without  our 
own  consent  is  a  violation  of  these ;  therefore  we  will  not  be 
taxed  without  our  own  consent.    The  Americans  had  not  aimed 
at  independence ;  they  had,  after  long  deprecating,  at  last  re- 
sisted unconstitutional  usurpation.    Opposition  aware  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  induced 
to  support  the  measures  of  government,  exhorted  them  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  before  they  supported  it  farther.    They- 
expected  that  their  contributions  were  to  be  reduced  by  war 
with  America,  without  adverting  to  the  enormous  expenses 
which  ministerial  plans  would  cause  during  the  very  first  cam- 
paign.    Had  ministers  laid  before  the  house  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  justify  such  measures  ?  Had  they  not  been  themselves 
groping,  and  leading  others  in  the  dark  P    Were  they  always  to 
run  blind-folded  into  every  destructive  measure  that  was*  prtK 
posed  ?  Would  they,  without  examination  and  enquiry,  stil!  fol- 
low counsellors  by  whom  they  had  been  already  so  completely 
misled  and  deceived?  Had  they  considered  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  support  of  an  army  of  70^000  men  on  the  other  sid« 
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of  the  Atlantic?  H«d  thej  cakulated  how  natojr  thoosahd  tony  t«AP. 
of  shippiog  wonid  be  necessary  for  their  conTeyance.  and  fodr  ^^'* 
their  ^upport^  or  the  expense  of  supplying  these  with  fresh  v^'^'^V^ 
provisiona  frooi  Smithfield  market,  ana  with  vegetables  and  all  ^^^* 
other  necessaries  from  London  and  its  nei^uN)urhQod  ?  The 
land-tajt  must  this  session  be  raised  to  four  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  the  most  sanguine  imagiQation  could  not  fancj  that 
H  would  ever  again  be  lowered.  Even  if  we  should  succeed^ 
would  burnt  towns,  depopulated  provinces,  reduced  agriculture^ 
and  destroved  trade,  enable  the  colonies  to  indemnifjr  our  ex<p 
pensesF  Were  these  the  resources  that  were  to  pay  our  costs ; 
and  much  more  to  diminish  the  burthens  of  Britain  r  Was  it  not 
madness  to  fight  for  gain  of  one  fund  even  if  attainable,  when  it 
^ould  not  be  compassed  without  a  much  greater  loss ;  when  we 
could  acquire  gain  of  another,  wiUiout  any  contest  or  expense  ?^ 
Such  were  the  strong  and  jpoignant  arguments  bj  which  provi- 
dent senators  demonslrated,  that  war  with  \merica  would  not 
diminish  taxes,  and  that  its  promoters,  as  a  financial  speculation, 
would  find  Britain  a  woful  loser,  on  the  balance  of  accounts. 
But  was  success  certain  ?  The  Americans  themselves  had 
shown  valour,  skill,  and  unanimity,  which  rendered  the  event 
of  the  contest  at  least  .doubtful,  even  through  the  efforts  of  the 
colonies  alpne.  Would  France  and  Spain  long  continue  idle 
spectators  of  the  contest  ?  The  ministers  talked  of  pacific  as* 
surances,  but  was  there  any  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  such 
professions.  Political  conduct  is  to  be  inferred,  not  from  the 
minute  reports  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  but  from  great  and  com* 
prehensile  surveys  of  history,  situation,  character,  policy,  and 
passioo.'  By  considering  France  in  her  relations  of  peace,  neu* 
trality,  alliance,  and  war  with  diff*erent  powers  of  £oro(>e,  it 
was  evident  that  her  ruling  motive  was  ambition :  her  avidity 
was  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  she  found  to  her  pro-  ^ 

jects  of  i^ipression  and  usurpation:  for  near  a  century  this  coun- 
try had  been  indirectly  her  most  formidable  opponent  by  land, 
and  directly  her  conqueror  by  sea :  Britain  was  the  seat  of  every 
confederacy  that  repressed  her  ambition,  and,  in  the  preceding 
war,  obtained  a  superiority  unprecedented  in  former  contests* 
France,  beholding  England  with  envy,  resentment,  and  terror, 
rejoiced  at  an  internal  contest  which  would  employ  great  part 
of  the  British  force,  and  enable  her  and  her  dependent,  Spain, 
to  attack  their  triumphant  rival  with  considerable  probability 
of  success.  She  would  w^t  until  the  breach  was  irreparable; 
but,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  complete  separation  effected,  to 
which  the  counsels  of  the  British  governn>ent  was  driving  the 
colonies,  she  would  throw  off  the  mask.  The  Spanish  iLing, 
particularly  ill  disposed  towanls  Britain,  indignant  at  the  hu** 
miiiation  of  his  kingdom   by  her  power,  and  envious  of  her 

>  See  Parliunentaiy  Debates  on  the  Address,  Oct.  25th,  1775. 

>  See  speeches  of  Burke  and  Fox. 
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CHAP*  prosperity,  would  sacrifice  the  pecaliar  interest  of  his  domiot* 
-Yvr  ^^^  ^^  p^.^  connexion  with  France,  and  his  own  peraonal  animosi- 
ty  to  England.  Britain  would  have  to  contend  with  her  colo- 
nies, who  were  forced  to  revolt,  and  tlie  combined  power  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon. 

Thus  while  a  numerous  body  of  senators  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  administration  for  subjugating  the  colonies,  and  ex- 
pressed their  thorough  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  the  ministerial  plans  and  measures,  a  smaller  number  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  both  counsels  and  conduct  were  unwise» 
and  would  be  ineffectual  and  ruinous.  Tlie  histbrian,  who,  from 
the  monuments  of  facts  and  consequences,  would  leave  a  lesson 
to  posterity,  must,  in*  recording  great  undertakings,  examine  and 
investigate,  not  only  the  views  and  counsels  of  their  proposers 
and  supporters,  but,  when  their  justice  or  expediency  is  con- 
troverted, he  must  canvass  the  grounds  on  which  such  opposition 
rests.  If  measures,  in  themselves  right  and  beneficial,  meet 
with  powerful  obstructions,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  either 
wisdom  and  energy  exerted  in  surmounting  the  obstacles,  or  fol- 
ly and  timidity  in  yielding  to  the  difficulties ;  but  if  the  under- 
taking be  wrong  and  pernicious,  though  our  opinion  of  its  propo- 
sers and  supporters  be  first  formed  from  the  project  itself,  yet  it 
must  be  materially  affected  by  the  means  wnich  have  been  em- 
ployed to  undeceive  them  concerning  its  nature  and  tendency. 
Whether  the  ministerial  design  and  measures  for  subjugating 
America  were  wise  or  foolish,  right  or  wrong,  beneficial  or  inju- 
rious, the  admonitions  of  the  opposite  party  nave  a  considerable 
share  in  determining  their  character.  Lord  Chatham,  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Fox,  advised  government  rather  to  conciliate,  than 
compel  the  colonists ;  the  admodition  might  be  founded  in  mis- 
information, conjecture,  and  ignorance  of  the  American  charac- 
ter and  of  human  nature.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  more  splen- 
did the  eloquence  of  such  opponents,  the  greater  praise  is  due  to 
lords  North,  Sandwich,  and  Germaine,  ror  totally  disregarding 
their  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exhortations  were 
founded  in  knowledge,  experience,  wisdom,  or  even  common' 
prudence,  the  strong  and  frequent  repetition  would  enhance  the 
blame  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  in  vain.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  exhibit  this  part  of  parliamen- 
tary history  more  fully  than  most  other  periods :  the  circumstan- 
ces called  for  very  great  deliberative  wisdom  and  executorial 
ability. . 

Descending  from  the  ^neral  survey  of  political  principles, 
plans,  and  situations,  which  usually  occupies  the  first  meeting 
MTTrooiS^  of  a  pacliamentary  session,  to  a  more  minute  and  detailed  con- 
sideration  of  particular  questions,  opposition  severely  censured 
a  measure  alluded  to  in  his  majesty's  speech,  the  introduction 
of  Hanoverian  troops  into  the  garrisons  of  Minorca  and  Gib- 
raltar ;  and  motions  were  made  in  both  houses,  declaring  that 
the  scheme  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  British  constitu- 


Employ- 
ment  of 
Hanoveri- 
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iion  and  iht  bill  of  rigfits ;  that  there  was  do  standitig  uttaf  <^^^* 
in  Britain,  but  an  annual  force,  subject  to  the  mutiaj  act,  whicb  -  ^^^  ^ 
6nentted  only  for  a  vear,  and  specified  tke  number  to  be  ear  ^■^^^'^^ 
ployed'.    Ministers  asserted,  that  the  bill  of  rights  extended  its     ^^^- 

Srohibitions  only  to  troops  within  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
id  not  apply  to  the  present  case ;  that  the  bill  of  rights  made 
no  diilerenc^  between  English  and  foreign  tj-oons,  in  its  regula* 
tions  for  the  direction  of  military  force ;  and  toat  the  measure 
was  justified  on  {he  grounds  of  expediency  from  the  rebellioui 
Atate  of  America.  Many  arffuments  were  used,  aiid  precedents 
quoted  in  both  houses ;  but  the  question  Was  dismisaed  by  the 
ttsual  majority  in  favour  of  ministry. 

Tb  reviewing  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  some  of  theuKittirfm- 
Aupporters  of  ministers  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  ^^ll^^.^**^ 
the  operations  and  result,  and  lord  North  acknowledged  he  bad '****■'•■• 
been  disappointed  in  his  expectations.     He  had  formed  hia 

(fans  the  last  year,  in  the  belief  that  the  resistance  would  only 
B  partial,  ana  without  apprehending  a  gjeneral  concert  of  re- 
volL    A  great  force,  he  now  saw,  was  necessary,  and  such 
fie  proposed  should  be  emploved ;  and  accordingly,  Yery  early 
in  the  season,  he  introduced  tne  army  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year.    When  these  were  laid  before  the  housot  oppositioo  con- 
tended, that  before  they  could  judge  of  the  expeoieocy  of  the^ 
proposed  establishment,  thev  should  receive  accounts  concern- 
ing the  number  and  state  of  the  troops  now  in  America,  and 
Blade  a  motion  to  Qiat  effect.    To  this  proposition  ministers 
objected,  as  unprecedented  and  inexpedient;  it  would  expose 
the  condition  of  our  army,  when  the  enemy  might  turn  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  advantage*  and  our  detriment ; 
therefore  the  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  house  proceeded 
to  consider  the  estimates.    Tfairty-ei^ht  thousand  men  weru 
proposed  for  the  sea  service,  and  fifxy-five  thousand  for  the 
land,  twenty.fite  thousand  of  whom  were  to  be  employed  in. 
America.    Military  gentlemen  of  opposition^  insisted,  tKat  theiiilitaiy 
supply  was  inadequate ;  and  that  ifthey  must  150  to  war,  ther  mcmbeft 
ought  to  send  a  much  more  powerful  force.    Kfinisters  insastea,^!^!^' 
that  the  de:»tined  army,  supported  by  such  a  fleet  as  they  were^|„^  ^j^^ 
sending,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    In  consequence  force  inad- 
ofa  passage  in  the  king's  speeck  concerning  the  internal  de«  equate, 
fence  of  tne  country,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houae^  by 
which  his  majesty  was  to  have  the  power  of  callii^  out  the  mi- 
litia, in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  empire.    The  bill 
was  opposed,  as  changing  the  idea  of  a  constituttonal  militia* 
making  it  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  converting  it  into  a 
r^ular  army.    It  was  represented  to  be  part  of  the  meral  icilitiabill. 
system  for  rendering  the  crown  totally  independent  of  tbe  peo» 
pie.    Ministers  argtied,  that  the  regular  forces  being  sent  abroad 
on  pecessary  service,  tbe  employment  of  the  militia  was  the 


*  Gienenl  Conway,  and  colonel  Baite. 
Vox..  T.  $7 
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CHAP.  on\j  means  of  derending  the  pountrj,  without  having  recourae 
XVI.  ^Q  forei[>;n  troops.  The  king  could  not  more  unequivocallj  dis- 
''"*'*''^*^  play  the  confidence  he  had  m  the  zeal,  affection,  and  loyalty 
of  his  people,  dian  by  trusting  the  guardianship  of  his  crown, 
and  person,  and  government,  to  the  militia  of  England.  By 
contending  that  such  a  power  might  be  abased,  the  gentlemen 
of  opposition  had  only  stated  a  possibility,  to  which  every 
power  was  liable.  Should  the  servants  of  the  crown  misem- 
ploy the  force  so  intrusted  to  his  majesty,  there  were  rcmedieg 
for  that  as  for  every  other  malversation.  The  law  which  mere* 
ly  empowered  the  king,  in  times  of  emergency,  to^^all  on  those 
to  defend  the  kingdom  who  are  most  interested  in  its  welfare, 
was  in  itself  reasonable  and  equitable  as  well  as  prudent,  and 
it  imposed  the  duty  on  those  who  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
discharge  it  effectually. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  ministerial  system  this  year,  was 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who,  since  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  had  been  lord-privy  seal.  He  had,  he  said,  sup- 
ported the  measures  of  1774,  from  misapprehension  of  the  real 
^tate  of  America ;  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  by  false  informa- 
tion, and  erroneous  opinions,  that  the  appearance  of  coercive 
measures  was  all  (hat  was  requisite  to  estanlish  a  reconciliation. 
To  real  compulsion  he  had  always  been  inimical,  and  now  that 
he  found  it  was  intended  by  government,  he  could  no  longer 
anpport  the  measures ;  he  was  convinced  that  nothins  less  than 
a  total  repeal  of  the  laws  passed  since  1763,  would  restore 
peace  and  hap\)iness,  and  prevent  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quences. Resigning  his  office,  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Dart- 
mouth, who  auitted  the  American  secretaryship,  and  received 
the  privy-seal.  The  American  department  was  now  intrusted 
to  lord  George  Gerraaine.*  This  nobleman,  after  his  retirement 
from  military  life,  had  devoted  himself  to  political  affiurs;  he. 
was  an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  respectable  speaker,  distinguished 
for  closeness  of  argument,  precision,  and  neatness  of  language* 
He  had  been  principally  connected  witli  Mr.  Grenville,  sop- 
ported  him  when  he  was  minister,  and  followed  him  into  oppo- 
sition. He  had  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  voted 
for  the  stamp  act,  and  against  its  repeal :  and  had  shown  him- 
self extremely  inimical  to  the  Grafton  administration.  From 
that  circumstance,  together  with  his  reputed  abilities,  he  was 

Sroany  deemed  the  author  of  Junius.  For  several  years  after 
r.  Grenville's  death,  he  had  continued  in  opposition ;  but  in 
1778,  he  joined  ministry  in  the  East  India  affairs,  and  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  coercive  measures  of  1774  and  1775. .  Lord 
Rochfora  resigning  about  the  same  time,  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Weymouth  in  the  southern  department. 


>  Forraerly  Sackyillc ;  he  changed  his  name  for  an  estate  that  was  be- 
queathed to  him. 
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A  little  before  the  meeting  o^  parliament,  the  celebrated  Mr.   CHAP. 
Venn  presented  to  his  majesty  the  petition  of  congress,  and     ^^^' 
was  told  that  no  answer  would  be  given.    This  affair  was  re-  ^  "'"^^ 


peatedlj  mentioned  in  both  houses,  as  affording  a  ground  for     ^'^?' 
conciliation,  if  properly  regarded,  and  of  reproach  against  mi-  ^I^JJl 
nisters  for  their  total  neslect  of  such  advances.    A  copy  of  the  penn  le-  * 
petition  having  been  laid  before  the  house,  the  duke  of  Rich-  specting 
mond,  OR  the  7th  of  November^  moved  that  Mr.  Penn,  whom  tne  dispo^ 
he  saw  below  the  bar,  should  be  examined,  in  order,  he  said,  J**'*"" '"^^ 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  petition  might  be  established  before  thc^Anw- 
{hey  proceeded  to  consider  its  contents.    The  ministerial  lords  ricans. 
were  aware,  that  his  ^ntce^s  object  extended  far  beyond  the  au* 
thenticity  of  the  petition,  and  that  he  wished  to  lay  before  the 
house  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Penn  was  so  fully  qualified  to 

five.  It  was  carried  that  day,  that  he  should  not  be  examinM  ; 
ut  his  grace  having  on  the  10th,  pressed  it  in  a  different  farm, 
the  lords  in  administration  consented,  on  condition  that  only 
specified  questions  should  be  asked.  The  substance  of  this  fa- 
mous evidence  was,  that  the  witness  did  not  believe  the  congress 
had  formed  any  designs  of  independence ;  the  members  compo-  .  ,, 
«ing  that  body  had  been  fairly  elected :  were  men  of  charactert  ,  . 
capable  of  conveying  the  sense  of  America ;  and  bad  actually 
convened  the  sense  of  their  constituents :  the  difflbrent  nrovinces 
therefore  would  be  governed  by  their  decisions  in  all  events. 
The  war  was  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  colonies,  merely  in 
defence  of  what  they  thought  their  liberties :  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance was  general,  and  they  believed  themselves  able  to  defend 
th^ir  freedom  against  the  arms  of  Britain.  Inquiries  of  a  more 
particular  nature  respecting  Pennsylvania,  produced  answers 
which  explained  the  force  of  that  province  to  be  about  sixty 
thousend  men  able  to  carry  arms,  of  whom  twenty  thousand 
served  a»  volunteers,  and  that  these  consisted  of  men  of  proper- 
ty  and  character ;  they  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  casting 
cannon  in  great  abundance,  and  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  small 
anns.  The  colonies  were  dissatisfi<ed  with  the  reception  of  their 
former  petitions ;  thev  trusted  greatly  to  the  petition  which  he 
carried,  and  which  they  styled  the  olive  branch  :  in  bearing 
this  application,  he  was  considered  as  the  messenger  of  -peace. 
Were  it  not  to  succeed,  they  would  l)ecome  desperate,  and  pro* 
bably  form  connexions  with  foreign  powers  which  mi^ht  not  ea- 
sily be  dissolved.  The  Americans  wished  for  reconciliation  with 
this  cwxntcjt  and  would  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Britain 
in  every  tUng  except  in  exacting  taxes.  Mr.  Penn  wasi  asked* 
whether  the  secretary  of  state  bad  made  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing America?  He  answered,  tiiat  none  had  neen  made.^ 

>  Neglect  or  reiection  of  all  information  which  dad  not  favour  their  own 
views,  was  one  of  the  chief  and  most  uniform  chuactexistics  of  lord  Norths 
admimstradon. 
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Ct<F>      .Mr.  Peiui  haviQg  withdrawn*  i^  motion  was  made  by  the  duke 

*^'     of  Richmond,  that  the  petition  from  the  continental  congress  to 
.'jjjr*^'^^  the  king,  wa«  a  ground  for  a  cbnciliation  of  the  unhaopy  differ- 
V79.     ences  at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  ana  America^ 
Besides  repeating  the  arguments  which  had  been  so  often  dis- 
cu8sed»  he  argued^  that  here  was  a  declaration  which  demonstra- 
ted that  the  Americans  wished  for  reconcilement,  and  desire^ 
110  concession  from  us  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  mother 
country*    On  the  aide  of  ministry  it  was  contended,  that  to 
treat  with  the  confess  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
the  assembly  and  its  proceedings ;  that  the  petition  was  an  in- 
sidioos  and  traitorous  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  king  and  par- 
liament ;  and  that,  while  the  authors  held  out  smooth  langua^ 
and  false  professions,  they  were  at  the  very  instant,  in  their 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  abusing  the 
parliament,  denying  its  authority,  and  endeavouring  to  involve 
the  whole  empire  in  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  by  inducing  tlieir 
fellow-subjects  in  these  kingdoms  to  make  one  common  cause 
with  them,  in  opposition  to  Taw  and  government;  the  evidence 
before  the  house  was  chargeable  with  partiality  and  prejudice, 
Bisteiti-  and  deserved  no  regard.    After  a  violent  debate,  the  duke  of 
moyj^  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six 
*^JJf^*  to  thirty-three.    On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  house  of 
majcmty    commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  comQiittee  of  supply,  the 
in  pstluk  minister  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  colonies* 
ment.       and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  must  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  in  an  additional  shilliog  to  the  land  tax. 
Opposition  oUerved,  tjiat  this  was  a  foreti^  to  the  country 

Sntlemen  of  the^  advantages  which  thev  would  realize  from 
e  scheme  of  taxing  America.  Lord  North  now  advanced  a 
position,  that  taxation  was  only  a  secondary  object,  and  that  the 
supremacy  of  Britain  was  the  principal  ground  of  war;  on 
which  remark  some  of  hie  usual  supporters  began  to  express 
dissatisfaction.  The  dexterous  versatility  of  the  minister  ex- 
plained his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  idea  of  taxation,  and  of  le- 
vying; a  productive  revenue  from  America,  was  never  aban- 
doned, and  that  ministers  merely  intended  its  suspension.  The 
dispute  at  present  was  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  it  had  been 
originally,  and  taxation  wa^  but  an  inferior  consideration  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  authority  of  this  country  was 
#t  stake.  He  would  have  them  therefore  perfectly  understand, 
that  whatever  general  terms  the  ministers  might  at  any  time 
make  use  of,  taxation  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  out  of  their  view. 
As  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  upon  this  sul^ect,  he  declared 
that  there  were  no  means  by  which  the  legislative  authority  and 
commercial  control  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  could  be 
ensured,  but  by  combining  them  with  taxation :  the  country  gen- 
lUemeB  were  oonviuced*  aod  the  noiioa  was  earned  in  the  idBr- 
oatsre. 
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On  the  I6th  orNovember»  Mr.  Burke  introdnced  a  newxon-  ^^HAf, 
ciliatorj  bill,  in  which,  instead  of  expediency,  the  ground  of  Xvr. 
his  argqments  in  the  two  preceding  sessions,  he  founded  his  mo-  S^^"v%;> 
tipn  on  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  to  grant  or  with/  ^^' 
hold  ail  taxes,  as  recognized  by  the  great  financial  statute  pas- ^2^^***" 
sed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the' First,  Matutum  de  tallagio  non^^^' 
^oncedendo.  On  tiiis  statute,  he  observed,  rested  the  protectiop  Burke, 
of  property  from  artntrary  invasion,  a  security  which  consutu- 
tec]  one  of  the  most  stnkins  differences  between  Britain  and 
absolute  governments.  He  demonstrated,  that,  on  account  of 
0ie  immense  distances,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  American 
3ubiect8  of  Britain  to  enjoy  tins  privUegje  by  representation  \^ 
parliament,  and  that  therefore,  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  British  subjects,  they  should  be  taxed  by  their  own  a&* 
semblies,  The  necessity  which  occasioned  EdwariPs  statute 
to  be  framed,  was  similar  to  the  exigency  of  the  present  times ; 
it  originated  in  a  dispute  between  £ai  monarch  and  his  people, 
relative  to  taxation.  The  latter  was  victorious,  and  obtained 
this  important  privilege,  that  no  taxes,  should  be  imposed  on 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.  The  present  bill 
was  intended  to  procure  a  similar  advantage  for  the  Americans; 
on  this  account,  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
right,  it  renounced  the  exercise  of  taxation.  Great  Britain, 
however,  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  levying  colnmercial 
duties,  which  were  to  'be  ap|>Uea  to  those  purposes  that  the 
general  assembly  of  each  jprovioce  should  deem  most  salutary 
and  beneficial.  The  mother  country  also  resierved  to  herself 
the  power  of  assemMins  the  colonies  in  congress.  The  bill 
then  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws  of  which  the  colonista 
complained,  and  to  pass  an  immediate  ^ct  of  amnesty.  The 
principal  objections  to  the  bill  were,  that  it  conceded  too  much 
for  Britain,  and  not  near  enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans.  It 
was  also  contended  that,  as  a  plan  of  accommodation  had  been 
ali'eady  chalked  out  in  the  speech  from  the  thpne,  it  would  be 
disrespectful  to  the  king  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  until  that  had 
been  tried.  The  discussion  of  this  bill  bi  ought  forward  the 
most  distinguished  orators  on  both  ^ides :  when,  on  a  division, 
experiencing  the  usual  fate  of  antirmioisterial  proposition^  it 
was  negatived  by  a  great  mapritv. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  lord  North  introduced  a  bill  foir  BiU  fw 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  thirteen  colonies  pn>hi^  . 
of  America*    It  authorized  the  commanders  of  his  n^j^sty'sJJJ^^||J^_ 
ships  of  war  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships  or  gpods  belonging  to  course 
the  Americans,  whether  found  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harlMur,  with  Ame- 
and  vested  the  property  in  the  captors.    A  clause  was  inserted,  rica. 
by  which  all  Americans,  who  should  be   taken  on  board  the 
vessels  belonging  to  that  continent,  were  made  liable  to  serve 
indiscriminately,  without  disfinctton  of  persons,  as  common 
sailors  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  at  the  discretion  of  the  com'- 
manding  officer.    Such  colonists  were  to  be  entered  upon  the 
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ship's  books,  and  considered  as  volunteers;  and  being  so  entei* 
ed,  were  to  be  set  on  shore  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in 
any  part  of  America  not  then  in  rebellion,  and  there  to  be  libe- 
rateq.  As  this  prohibitory  bill  comprehended  every  species  of 
the  American  commerce  and  employment  upon  the  sea  along 
the  coast  of  the  confederated  states*  all  the  former  acts  which 
affected  any  particular  post,  or  any  branch  of  commerce*  were 
repealed,  in  which  the  Boston  port  and  the  fishery  bills  were 
included.  While  all  were  proscribed  who  refused  uncondition- 
al submission*  pardon  was  held  out  to  those  who  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  inquiring  into 
the  merits  of  individuals  or  colonies  who  should  accept  of  the 
proffered  mercy.  Opposition  displayed  its  formidable  talents 
in  showing  that  the  proposed  law  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the  alternative  of  absolute 
subjugation,  or  independence ;  that  it  would  give  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  separation  of  Britain  from  her  colonies,  farther  ruin 
our  African  trade  and  the  West  Indies,  and  arrest  remittances 
from  the  colonies  for  the  liquidation  of  their  great  debts  due  to 
British  merchants.  While  thus  producing  so  much  mischief  to 
our  plantations  and  mercantile  interests,  the  Americans  would 
be  supplied  from  other  markets;  Britain  would  lose  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  with  little  annoyance  to  the  colonies,  and  to 
the  gain  of  foreign  nations.  It  was  a  ridiculous  inconsistency 
to  begin  with  declaring  war  and  confiscating  the  effects  of  the 
Americans,  and  conclude  with  some  fallacious  provisions  con- 
cerning peace.  In  defence  of  the  bill,  it  was  said,  that  the 
Americans  were  at  war  with  as ;  that  while  hostilities  continu- 
ed, every  means  must  be  employed  to  distress  our  antagonists, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  acting  against  external  enemies.  Messrs. 
Wedderburne  and  Thurlow  displayed  sreat  ingenuity  in  8up> 
porting  these  positions,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  in- 
conveniences felt  by  the  West  Indian  planters  and  British  mer- 
chants were  temporary,  but  that  the  permanent  good  would 
overbalance  the  evil.  Petitions  against  the  bill  were  presented, 
and  disregarded  :  it  was  carried,  however,  through  both  houses 
by  a  ^reat  majority,  and  passed  into  a  law.  While  the  act  was 
pending,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed  a  conciliatory  bill,  similar  in 
principle  and  object  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  somewhat 
different  in  detail ;  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  transcendent  genius  of  Messrs.  Burke  and' Fox,  though 
exercised  in  every  subject  that  came  before  parliament,  had 
two  different  fields  on  which  they  respectively  displayed  their 
^eatest  excellence.  The  legislative  plans  proposed  by  oppo- 
sition, projects  of  conciliation,  and  other  schemes  of  delibera- 
tive policy,  reauiring  the  union  of  accurate  and  extensive  detail, 
with  confirmed  habits  of  generalization,  were  most  frequently 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Burke.  Discussions  of  executorial 
plans,  and  concise  inquiries  concerning  specific  measures,  re- 
quiring also  energy  of  intdlect,  firmness  and  decision  of  temper^ 
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but  wifhottt  demanding  sach  a  compass  of  general  know]d^»  CHAP, 
or  at  least  equal  habits  of  philosophic  contemplation,  came     ^^- 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Fox.    Mr.  Burke,  watching  over  legislation,  '"^^^''^^^ 
might  be  called   the  lawgiver,  and  Mr.  Fox,  oyer  executive    ^''^^•. 
measures  and  conduct,  the  statesman  of  opposition.      On  the. 
22d  of  November,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  account  to  be  laid  be« 
fore  the  houae  of  the  expenses  of  the  armj  in  America,  from 
August  1773  to  August  1775.    He  said,  that  from  these  papers, 
he  could  demonstrate  the  delusion  of  ministers,  and  the  waste 
of  the  public  mooej,  to  have  been  astonishing.    The  expenses 
of  the  ordnance  in  particular  in  the  vear  1775,  had  been  great- 
er  than  in  any  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.    Al- 
though every  branch  of  the  military   ser?ice  had.  been  amply 
provided  for  by  the  minister's  own  acknowledgment,  and  ac* 
cording  to  his  own  appropriation  to  the  respective  services,  a 
debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  single  department  of  ordnance, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pouhds.    When, 
in  a  campaign  of  so  little  exertion  the  expenditure  had  been  so 
great,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing year?  Ministers  opposed  this  motion,  because,  they  said, 
several  accounts  were  not  received.      Mr.  Fox  obviated  their 
objection,  by  confining  his  requisition* to  the  papers  which  were      ^ 
in  their  possession ;  but  the  ministerial  party  also  controverted 
this  proposition,  and  from  their  unwillingness  to  submit  the  ac- 
counts to  the  inspection  of  the  house,  Mr.  Fox  was  afterward! 
doubly  vigilant  in  his  inquiries  concerning  public  expenditure. 

A  petition,  before  the  recess,  was  presented^  from  Nova  Sco-  Petition 
tia  to  each  house  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  lord  North's  *^?'^' 
conciliatory  proposition;  which  by  its  promoters  was  intended^  ^^^'^^ 
as  a  model  for  tne  rest  of  the  colonies.  It  proposed  a  revenue  to 
be  raised  among  them,  under  the  direction  of  parliament.  This 
doctrine  being  extremely  agreeid)le  to  ministrv,  they  gave  the 
petition  a  very  favourable  reception,  though  they  Knew  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  proposed  mode 
of  taxation  was,  the  payment  of  a  certain  proportionidile  sum  on 
the  importation  of  foregin  commodities,  but  that  the  rate  of  the 
duty  should  be  first  fixed  by  parliament.  To  this  plan  it  was 
objected,  that  the  revenue  heretofore  drawn  from  the  provinces, 
every  part  of  which,  except  the  tea  duty,  had  been  sulmiitted  to, 
and  chiefly  paid,  was  more  productive  than  the  new  duties  pro- 
posed in  lieii  of  them  would  be,  in  case  this  regulation  was  gene- 
rally adopted:  neither  did  it  appear  likely,  that  the  opulent 
colonies  snould  follow  the  example  of  a  dismct  wt)ich  ever  had 
been  a  considerable  expense  to  ^vernment,  and  continued  to 
require  a'  yearly  grant  from  parliament  for  its  support  The. 
minister  at  first  supported  the  petition,  and  a  motion  founded 
upon  it  passed  the  committee ;  but  during  the  discussion,  per- 
ceiving its  inefficacy,  he  suftered  it  to  be  rejected. 

» See  Pstr^m^iitary  Joumds,  Dec,  1, 1775. 
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OilAP.  Th60gfrtli<r  public  tneastiret  and  declarations  of  ministers  ex« 
^^^  jn^essed  a  deterfhiiMion  to  persevere  in  coercion  and  confident 
^i^^*^'^^^  assurance  of  success,  jet  it  is  now  known^  that,  at  the  very  time 
ir76.  5f  their  nfeitadns  protestations,  they  were  really  oppressed  with 
2^J^^  fear  »ttd  desponai^vcy ;  th^y  appear,  indeed,  to  nav^  been  wavcr- 
miniitera  ^"^S  b^^cwfn  the  hlae  «hame  that  prevents  the  abandonfnent  of 
amidst  prq|ectt  which  had  been  precipitately  embraced,  and  sad  forebo- 
^hcir         dinct  of  ultimate  faiHtrie^ 

™**^         The  first  bnscness  that  enga^d  the  house  after  the  recess, 
was  a  measure  of  the  government  of  Ireland ;  the  lord-lieute- 
nant had  sent  a  written  messa^  to  the  house  of  commons,  re- 
Sirins,  in   the*  king's  nkme,  four  thousand  adfntional    troOps 
Hn  Siat  kingdom  for  the  American   service,  ptomisinj;  that 
tbeir  expense  should  not  be  defrayed  on  th6  Irish  establish- 
ment, and  oSering  to  replace  them  by  continental  auxiliaries 
without  atiy  etpense.     The  commons  of  Ireland  granted  the 
native  forces  required ;  but  after  a  violent  (febate, leaving  the 
dkinisterial  party  in  the  minority,  they  relVised  to  admit  foreign 
soldiers. 
Wscuaaion     The  message  proposing  the  employment  of  troops  from  and 
^ovm^'  in  Ireland  without  being  paid  by  that  country,  obviously  meant 
of  iiish     *****  *^*y  ^®^®  ^^  ^  P*^°  **y  ^reat  Britain ;  and  was  not  with- 
troops  for  ont  reason  considered  ais  an  engagement  by  the  crown,  to  dis- 
the  ser-     pose  of  British  public  money  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
vice  of  the  ^  the  British  house  of  commons.     On  the  15th  of  Februarv 
Aiwrka.  ^^^^'  **'"•  '''•wnnas  Townshend  moved,  that  the  lord-lieu tenant^a 
*  message  was  a  breach  of  the  privitege  of  that  hou^e.    The  ar- 
guments by  which  he  supported  his  motion  ^ere,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Brilini  constitution  concerning  pecuniary 
grants,  and  the  designs  which  such  attempts  intimated ;  he 
tflso  mentioned,  though  only  incidentally,  tne  absurd  extrava- 
gance of  nayin^  eight  thousand  men  for  the  use  of  four  thou- 
ssfOd.     Trte  ministerial   speakers  did  not  all  take  the  same 
ground:    lord  North  declarefd,  that  thou^  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants in  Britain  had  a  general  co-operation  with  his  servant* 
jji  Ireland,  the  former  did  not  consider  themselves  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  tatter :  he  h6wever  justified  the  mes- 
sage on  the  ground  of  expediency,  without  elosely  discussing 
the  right.    Others  supporting  a  higher  tone  of  prerogative,  in- 
sisted that  the  king  had  a  right  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into 
any  part  of  his  dominions  whenever  he  deemed  if  expedient. 
Most  memtmni  of  opposition  weiie  not  very  stronuoua  in  support 

>  From  various  sources,  and  especialhr  from  the  writlnfs  of  Gibbons  as 
we  may  see  by  the  fonowing  extract  from  a  letter,  written  the  18th  of 
\ranuaTy  1776,  durin|f  tike  Christmas  recesi.  »l  Ibink  our  meetSnr  wiH  be 
lively  t  a  sfiirked  minc^ty,  and  a  desponding  anajofity.  Tlie  higher  peo- 
ple are  placed,  this  more  gkiomjc  are  tbeir  oountenanoes,  the  more  melaor 
choly  their  language.  You  may  call  this  cowardice;  but  I  fear  it  rises  from 
their  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge)  of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the 
bumness." 
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«f  the  motion,  because  the  scheme  which  it  censttted  had  not   CttA^. 
beeb  put  into  execution ;  and  it  was  rejected  therefore  bj  a  ma*    ^^\ 
joritjr  greater  even  than  was  usual.  ki^^^sgi 

Mr.  Pox's  proposed  inqoirj  concerning  the  ordnance.  Was  ^^'\^ 
only  prelusive  to  a.  more  comprehensive  scfotinv.    On  the  ^dr^JJ^ 
of  February  he  made  a  motion  to  inquire  iiito  the  cause  of  the  mqmiy 
ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  in  Korth  America,  as  also  into  into  the  in 
the  causes  of  the  defection  of  the  Canadians.    That  he  mifiht  f^^^^^  ^ 
give  the  greater  eflbct  to  his  present  proposition,  he  avoided  SJfg'^l^r 
everf  extraneous  subject ;  he  wonld  neither  (he  said)  consider  ^ 
the  right,  the  expediency,  or  the  practicability  of  coercing  Ame- 
rica, but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  thein  all,  would 
simply  inouire  whether  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  minis* 
try  upon  their  own  principles;  had  produced  the  desired  and 
predicted  eftect:  without  now  discussing  the  end,  he  should 
merely  examine  the  fitness  of  the  means.    Beginning  with  the 
Boston  port  bill,  as  the  commencement  of  determined  cdercioo, 
he  pursued  an  historical  detail  of  the  ministerial  measures  down 
to  me  present  titne.    If,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  minis- 
ters, coercion  was   practicable,  either  they  had  not  planned 
efficient  measures,  and  afforded  the  proper  force,  or  they  had 
intrusted  its  direction  and  conduct  to  incompetent  officers:  diete 
had    somewhere    been    incapacity,    neglect,   or    misconduct. 
Whether  the  rapid  extension  of  disaffection,  the  successes  of 
tiie  Americans,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  troops,  was  owing 
to  unfitness  in  one  class  of  servants  to  deliberate  and  to  deter- 
mine, in  another  to  execute,  or  to  both,  parliament  ought  to  be 
informed.    The  country  had  ftiven  the  minister  the  means  of 
€?Sectual  effort,  and  had  a  ri^t  to  explore  the  causes  of  the 
fiulore,  and  to  know  what  ministers  or  military  officers  de- 
served, or  did  not  deserve,  farther  employment.  Ministers  them- 
selves, if  conscious  tliat  no  blame  was  justly  imputable  ta  them. 
Were  interested  in  promoting  the  desired  scrutiny :  they  would 
re|oice  at  such  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  conduct  to 
the  public,  and  of  convincing  the  people  that  our  present  na- 
tional disgraces,  misfortunes,  and  i^ication  of  that  support 
which  they  had  so  liberally  given,  were  not  owine  to  minister 
rial  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  want  of  inte^t^.    He  concluded 
with  a  position,  that  none  wished  to  avoid  inquiry,  but  those 
who  were  either  culpable  themselves,  or  wished  to  screen  the 
culpability  of  dthefs ;  an  observation,  doubtless  generally,  but 
not  umversally,  juftt    Mr.  Fox  urged  these  aq^uments  with  a        ^ 
force  which  could  not  be  resisted  by  reasoning:  what  they 
Were  unable  to  comlMt,  ministers  endeai^oured  to  elude.    There 
appeared  on  the  question,  as  on  others  before  mentioned,  atoid 
want  of  coincidence  in  the  arguments  of  ministry  and  their  l^^fthde- 
friends.    Lord  North  was  less  decbive  in  his  opposition  than  ^?.^ 
mafiy  of  his  supporters,  and  very  evidenfly  showed  a  disposi- both]^ 
tlon  to  moderation,  from  which  he  was  onea  recalled  Inr  his  ties,  satis- 
more  violent  coadjutors;  he  had  rather  betrayed  than  disco- *«•  »«• 

Vol.  I.  58  '^^' 
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CHAP,    vered  a  disposition  to  conciliate^  instead  of  coercing,  but  had 
^^^'     been  prevented  by  the  abettors  of  stronger  measures.     In  dis^ 
^'^^'^'^^  cussions  with  opposition,  he  showed  a  similar  dispositionj  rather 
1776.     to  palliate  than  directly  to  controvert.     From  tne  great  abili- 
ties of  his  lordship,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  his  indecision 
arose  in  some  degree  from  doubts  about  the  general  wisdom  of 
the  plan  which  he  was  pursuing.     It  was  by  no  means  proba- 
ble, that  a  man  of  lord  North-s  talents,  if  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what   he   proposed  was   unobjectionable,  would   discover 
such  hesitation.     He  admitted,  that  miscarriages  had  happened, 
but  it  was  iinpossible  to  foresee  every  event;  he  was  ready  to 
resign  his  omce,  whenever  the  house  should  withdraw  its  con- 
fidence.   Mr.  Pox  had   charged  administration  with  wicked- 
ness, ignorance,  and  neglect ;  the  first,  he  assured  them,  was 
vroug,  and  the  two  last  remained  to  be  proved.    This  vague, 
temporizing,  and  indecisive  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  definite  charges. 
Supposed  if  it  did  not  prove,  at  least  afforded  grounds  for  forming  an  opi- 
"?  "f^i^*  nion^  that  lord  North  himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the^er-    *'^®  P*^'  which  he  was  acting.     Others  of  much  less  ability  were 
cive  sys-    hy  far  more  decided  in  their  opposition  to  an  inquiry, 
tem.,  On  the  29th  of  February,  treaties  between  his  majesty  and 

Subndytothe  duke  of  Brunswick,  also  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Caasel  and 
princtt  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  were  laid  before  parlia- 

^  *  ment.  By  these  agreements,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
Brunswick  troops  and  twelve  thousand  Hessians  were  taken 
into  British  servrce.  To  the  duke  of  Brunswick  an  annual 
subsidy  was  to  be  paid,  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds.  For  the  Hessians  a  double  rate  was  to  be 
paid,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two 
nundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds.^  The  levy  money  to  botli 
princes  was  seven  pounds  four  shillings  and  four  pence  per  head  ; 
every  man  killed  was  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  the  levy 
money.  All  were  to  receive  the  same  pay,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary as  British  troops.  The  minister  contended,  that 
^  the  supply  was  necessary,  and  that  the  tenns  were  fair.  Op- 
position reprobated  the  measure  of  hiring  foreign  mercenaries 
against  British  subjects ;  the  motion,  however,  was  carried  bj 
a  great  majority  in  both  houses.  The  secretary  at  war  havine 
moved  for  a  supply  of  845,0001.  for  the  extraordinaries  of 
tlie  army,  this  vast  demand  incurred  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in 
so  confined  and  inefiicacious  a  service,  roused  all  the  vigour  of 
opposition.  Neither  the  campaign  of  1704,  which,  by  oiscom- 
fiting  France  delivered  Europe;  nor  of  1760,  which  subdued 
NorUi  America;  had  cost  near  so  much  as  1775,  which 
produced  nothing  but  disgrace.  Ministers  rested  their  mea- 
sures on  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  last 
campaign  (they  said)  were  owing  to  their  belief  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  not  in  general  so  wicked  as  they  had  actualljr 
proved,  and  from  that  conviction  we  had  employed  too  small 
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an  anny ;  but  in  the  present  campaign,  the  force  which  should    CtlAP. 
be  sent  would  totally  reduce  the  colonies.  ^^^', 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  last  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  ^'^'^'^^^^^^ 
war  between  the  parent  and  the  children.    The  duke  of  Graf-     ^"^^ 
ton  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  intreating,  that  to  put^JJ^^* 
^n  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and"  to  evince  to  the  world  the  duke 
the  wish  of  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  to  restore  peace  of  Grafton 
and  tranquillity,  he  should  issue  a  proclamation,  declaring,  if  forconcili- 
(he  revolted  colonies  would  present  to  the  commander  in  chief  *****"• 
of  his  majesty^s  forces  in   America,  or  to  the  commissioners 
sent  out  with  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  making 
peace  or  war,  a   petition  setting  forth  their  grie'vances,  hos* 
tilities  should  be  immediately  suspended,  and  the    petition 
referred  to  the  parliament,  to  be  considered  with  the  most 
solemn  and  serious  attention.    The  great  object  oT  this  mo- 
tion seems  to  have  been,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  late  pro- 
hibitory act:  which,  according  to  opposition,  held  out  a  delu- 
sive show  of  peace,  without  furnishing  the  means,  or  contain- 
ing the  powers,  by  which  it  could  be  effected.    Besides  the 
general  arguments  which  this  motion  naturally  suggested,  its 
mover  adduced  a  declaration  of  lord  George  Germaine   in 
the  other  house,  that  nothing  less  than  unconditional  submis- 
sion from  America  would  satisfy  Britain.      To  promote  the 
address,  his  mce  farther  stated,  that  intelligence  was  receiv- 
ed by  himself  that  messengers  had  been  sent  by  France  to 
general  Washington  and  tne  congress,  and  argued  that  this 
conciliatory  proposition,  would  prevent  the  Americans  from 
seeking  the  means  of  defence  in  foreign  assistance.    Minis- 
ters contended,  that  conciliation  was  almost  impracticable,  and' 
that  nothing  could  more  certainly  prevent  it  tiian  concession. 
An  offer  to  admit  them  to  amity  on  anjr  other  terms  than  those 
already  proposed,  would  be  a  degradation  to  the  honour  of  the 
kin^  tlie  parliament,  and  the  country.    The  Americans  would  Ministers 
be  reduced  in  one  campaign  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  we  assure paiw 
were  pleased  to  offer:  France  would  not  interfere  in  a  dispute  JP^^"* 
between  us  and  our  colonies.    If  she  had  any  such  intention,  tj^g,*'^. 
it  would  be  an  additional  argument  for  employing  our  force  topaign  will 
subjugate  America,  before  she  could  be  joined  by  so  powerful  crush  the 
an  auxiliary.     We  have  (they  said)  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  Ameri- 
it  is  no  longer  time  for  us  to  be  proposing  conciliation.    This  *^"^' 
was  the  language  not  of  mere  parrots  of  the  political  creeds 
that   happened    to    be    in  vogue  for  the  day,  but  of   many 
senators  of  considerable  talents  and  knowledge ;   some  high- 
ly distinguished  for  ability,  and  one  equal  to  most  men  that 
ever   appeared  in    a  legislative    assembly.      A   reader,  who 
should  know  the  origin,  principles,  and  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can   war,  without  naving  attended  to  parliamentary    debate 
and  speeches,  would  learn  with  surprise,  that  a  most  strenuous 
abettor  of  coercive  measures,  a  determined  enemy  to  every  plan 
of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  supporter  of  unconditional  submis* 
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CHAP*  mm  and  a  prophewer  of  speedy  sutjogation,  was  lord  Maiuh 
^^'-     field.    Such  powers  of  argument  in  cases  of  momentous  im- 

Hi^^'^'^'^^  portance,  drawing  conclu^ons  from  insufficient  informaiion 
^77^'  and  erroneous  pnneipless  such  profound  wisdom  sanctioning 
the  measures,  decrees,  and  acts  or  misinformation,  precipitancy, 
and  violence;  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  weakness 
which,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  is  often  inter^ 
mingled  with  the  most  exalted  Qualities ;  it  teaches  the  reason- 
er  in  drawing  his  inferences,  ana  the  eounsellor  in  forminji;  bia 
schemes,  not  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  either  the  aQtbpntjr  or 
example  of  even  an  illustriQUs  sage. 

Scotch  ni-     A  bill  was-tliis  year  proposed  for  establishing  a  militia  in 

litis  bil^  Scotland,  which  was  eagerly  patroniaed  bj  memoers  from  tliat 
country,  but  strongly  controverted  by  English  senators.  In 
favour  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  tliat  the  obvious  utility  of 
militia  as  a  national  defence,  rendered  its  establishment  as  pro- 
per in  Scotland  as  in  England ;  and  that  the  attachment  now 
evinced  by  Scotchmen  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  removed  ob- 
jections formerly  weighty.  On  the  other  side  it  was  alleged* 
that  there  was  neither  necessity  nor  occasion  for  the  proposed 
scheme.  A  militia  was  local,  and  paid  by  the  landholders  for 
Iheir  protection  and  defence ;  the  Scotch  paid  one-fortieth  part 
only  of  the  land  tax,  out  of  which  the  militia  expenses  were 
paid :  the  population  of  Scotland  was  a  fifth  of  that  of  England  ; 
it  was  therefore  unreasonable  in  her  to  apply  for  a  militia,  in 
the  maintenance  of  which  her  expense  would  be  but  one^eighth 
of  her  advantage  in  proportion  to  England.  The  answer  to 
this  was  obvious ;  that  though  the  specific  fund  for  defraying  the 
militia  expmises  was  the  land  taix,  the  protection  of  that  branch  of 
revenue  was  not  its  sole  puipose,  but  the  defence  of  every  con* 
stitoent  of  private  and  public  property  and  security.  After  a 
warm  contest,  the  minister  t>eing  left  ra  a  minoHty,  the  bill  was 

is  reject*    rejected. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current  year,  a  loan 
of  two  millions  was  nwnd  necessary.  The  fumls  for  paying 
ihe  interest,  being  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury,  were  favourer 
We  to  the  financial  character  of  the  minister.  After  passing  a 
vote  of  credit  for  another  million,  the  session  closed  on  the  33d 
of  May. 


ed. 
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EvftCUAtion  of  Boston.— ^British  troops  sail  to  Haltfax^bjects.  of  c^upMiCfv 
1776,  three:  first,  recovery  of  Cfanada,  and  invasion  of  coTonies  by  the 
liikes— secondly,  expedition  to  Carofina— thirdly,  and  chiefly,  invWim 
of  New-York.^-Quebeo  relieved,  and  Canada  recovei«d.-*iBlAtiiii  aAna- 
ment  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parl^er,  arrives  tp0  Aat9  MShoftilr 
Carolina— proceed  to  the  south— sieffe  of  Charlestoa— raiaed.-«*lntera^ 
proceedings  of  the  colonies— declanmon  of  independence. — Oljjects  and 
reasons  of  the  New  York  expedition — ^British  force  arrives  there— de- 
scription of  New  tork  and  its  dependences— pacifieaUfi*  ov«Miire«  <ti 
the  British  coromandenip— rejectea^Battle  of  Long  Ialfiid.'*«-AiiicttoaMI 
defeated,  hut  escape.— Caf>tQre  of  NeW'York-;^town  sdt  on  f««  ]^y  |h« 
Americans.— Battle  of  White  Plains— Americans  defeated  ia  ooe  p^» 

'  but  the  main  body  escapes.— Battle  and  capture  of  Fort  Washington.-* 
General  Howe  plans  detached  expeditions— invasion  and  reduction  of 
Rhode  Island— rapid  successes  of  lord  CMnvaUis  in  the  lerseyj*-  ecm- 
MmatioD  and  flight  of  the  Americsn»»»<xpect  gener^  Howie  ^  PUH^ 
delphis^lord  Comwallis  ordered  into  winter  i],uarter»^revival  of  An^ 
rican  spirits  from  the  cessation  uf  pursuit— ammated  to  most  ^xtraordi- 

*  nary  exertions— their  offensive  operations— surprise  of  the  Hessians  At 
Trenton,  and  its  hnporlanl  efieet8.>*-^peitttiens  on  the  lake»^-CMiim 
Point  t»kea»  but  evacuated.— Gefctal  result  of  die  eeropaiyu  ■  Bepiie' 
dations  of  American  privateers— encouraged  by  France  ftl^d  ^tiiw 

THEpnoeipal  scene  9f  actkiB  to  which  Bnltkr  was  now  «GHAP. 
«Bgaged,  w«9  Ibe  Amflricaft  colooieg;   thither,  thMrm»  di^    ^^^ 
liistorjf  roust  caU  the  atteBttoii  of  tiwi  rotder.    Boete%  froas  v^^>^'^i 
the  preceding  summer,  hod  contietted  ia  a  atete  ef  -U»efc«d».     1^^* 
Gage  was  returned  honie,  and  the  command  had  derelvud  en  ^["^Jr ' 
general  Hawe.     The  British  adnand  having  beoft  ^ptMaed^^on. 
jsith  the  e<mdiU2t  of  Falmeutb,  &  eeayort  tvw»  in  the  nertbem 
|Mrt  ^r  Blessaohttsetts  Bej,   caniioiiaded  and  deatreTUd  the 
placei  and.the  provineials  heini^  informed  ef  thia  pmloaediMig, 
isaaed'out  lettecs  of  man|]ie  and  reprisal^  deckrieg,  however, 
it  was  their  intention  to  confine  their  hoetilities  to  the  capture 
of  ships  which  should  earrj  stores  and  previsiena  to  the  Bntish 
army  at  Boston.    Several  vessels  laden  with  necessaries  of  life, 
were  taken  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  captore 
of  the  coal  ships  was  severely  felt,  both  from  the  coldness  of 
the  winter  in  tnat  climate,  and  from  that  being  a  harder  season 
than  oaaaL    Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  known  abet- 
tors of  the  American  cause,  were  still  retained  as  hostMjee,  and 
all  the  loyalists  who  could  escape,  took  refuge  in  Boston; 
thence  there  was  not  only  a  want  of  fresh  meat,  but  even  of 
salt  provisions.     To  suppiv  the  deficiency  of  firing,  thev  de<- 
stroyed  several  hon9P8,  ana  used  the  materials;  but  stiU  the 
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CHAP,   sesrcttv  increased.    A  ware  of  the  difficulties,  Washington  pro- 
^y^^>     tecuted  the  siege  with  a  double  vigour,  in  order  to  take  the  place 
^"^"^''^^^  before  the  arrival  of  re^enforcements  from  Britain.    On  the  2d 
1776.     ^f  Mareb,  a  batter j  was  opened  on  the  western  side  of  the  town» 
whence  it  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a  furious  discharge  of  can- 
non and  bombs:  and  on  the  5th,  another  acted  on  the  eastern 
gbore.    Neverdieless,  the  British  troops  acquitted  themselves 
with  surprising  fortitude,  and  during  fourteen  days,  endured 
this  bombardment  with  undaunted  courage.    The  besieged  had 
no  alternative,  but  either  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  or  to  evacu* 
ate  the  town.    The  general  attempted  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
found  they  were  so  strongly  posted  as  to  render  the  assault  im- 
practicable.   The  British  must  have  ascended  a  perpendicular 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Americans  had  prepared  hogs- 
heads chained  togetiier  in  great  numbers,  and  filled  with  stones,^ 
to  roll  down  upon  the  kin^s  troops  as  they  climbed  op  the  hill. 
Bfitiflb      Finding  that  they  could  not  force  the  works  of  the  American 
^oops  sttl  ^Derai,  and  being  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provi- 
fi^      *    sions,  general  Howe  and  the  British  loyalists  embarked  for  Hali- 
fax on  the  17th  of  March,  and  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  the 
month.    By  their  departure,  the  Americans  became  masters  of 
Boston,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores, 
which  general  Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  behind.    Some  ships 
were  left  in  the  bay,  to  protect  the  vessels  which  should  amve 
from  England ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  British  transports  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 
Objects  of     The  otgects  proposed  by  the    British  government  in    the 
the  cam.    present   campaign    were    three— to   relieve   Quebec,    recover 
paign.       Canada,  and  invade  the  colonies  through  the  lakes — ^to  make' 
'^     an  impression  on  the  southern  provinces,  and  to  undertake  aii 
expedition  to  New- York.    During  tiiese  transactions  at  Boston, 
Col.  Arnold  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec,  notwithstanding 
a  very  severe  season,  and  under  great  difficulties ;  re-enforce- 
ments arrived  very  slowly  from  the  congress,  and  the  Canadians 
were  disheartened  and  wayering;   the  succours,  however,  at 
last  came,  and  Quebec  beine  cut  off  from  supplies  by  land,  and 
the  ice  in  the  river  not  admitting  assistance  from  England,  the 
townsmen  and  garrison  experienced  many  difficulties.    But  as 
the  season  advanced  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
Americans  became  more  active,  that'  they  might  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  the  troo^  from  England:   they  renewed  the  sies;e, 
and  erected  batteries  to  burn  the  shipping.    While  the  be- 
sieged were  engaged  in  attending  to  those  operations,  Arnold 
attempted  to  storm  the  town  in  another  quarter,  and  made  his 
entrance  into  the  suburbs,  but  could  not  penetrate  farther. 

>  «  This  species  of  preparatiun,  Chlr,  Stednan  observes,]  will  exemplify 
In  a  striking  manner  that  fertility  or  expedients  which  strongly  character- 
ized the  Americans  during  the  war.** 
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Meanwhile*  the  smaU-pox*  so  pestilential  in  that  ccmatrj  where  OBM, 
iaoculation  was  not  cooimon»  broke  out  in  the  American  army»  XVVU 
and  frightened  manj  of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Although  it  was  ^"^^'^'^^^ 
now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  river  waa  far  ifroiii  being  ^Tj"^'. 
clear  pf  ice,  an  English  sq^uadron  made  its  way  up  to  Quebec*  ^^^v^^ 
and  on  findiiL|  succours  arrived,  the  besiegers  retired.  On  the  «nd  Cana- 
9th  of  May,  Carleton  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Arnold,  just  asdareoo- 
they  had  begun  the  retreat  Seeing  the  troops,  they  left  the  ar-  vercd. 
tillery  and  military  stores  to  the  British,  and  thus  the  si^[;e  of 
Quebec  wae  raised,  after  continuing  about  five  months*  Under- 
standing that  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  provincials. were 
scattered  about  the  woods  and  villages,  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  the  proper  officers  to  find  out  these  mise* 
rable  people,  aiford  them  relief  and  assistance  at  (he  public  ex- 
pense, and  assure  them  that,  on  their  recovery,  they  should  have 
the  liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces.  In  the  end 
of  May,  several  regiments  arriving  from  Ireland  and  England, 
together  with  a  regiment  from  general  Howe»and  the  Brunswick 
troops,  which,  when  added  to  those  who  were  before  in  the  pro- 
vince,  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  Carleton  prepared 
for  offensive  operations.  The  general  rendezvous  was  at  the 
Three  Rivers,  about  half  way  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A 
body  of  Americans  having  attacked  the  advanced  division  of  the 
British  troops,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General  Bui^royne 
arrived  with  the  re-enforcements  in  Canada,  and  waa  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  provincials.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to  m«|in- 
tain  their  conquest,  the  provincials  evacuated  Montreal,  Fort  St. 
John,  crossed  lake  Champlain,  and  stationed  themselves  at  Crown 
Point,  whither  the  British  commander  did  not  follow  them  for 
the  present.  While  the  campaign  opened  thus  auspiciously  for 
Britain  in  the  north,  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  he.r  au- 
thority in  the  south.  The  governors  of  the  several  colonies  had 
represented,  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  there  was 
a  considerable  spirit  of  loyalty,  but  that  the  well  affected  were 
afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments ;  and  that  if  a  ]iowerful  force 
were  sent  from  the  mother  country  to  co-operate  with  them,  they 
would  immediately  attach  themselves  to  her  cause.  In  conse- 
quence of.  this  information,  an  arm^  was  prepared,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  order- 
ed to  sail  to  North  Carolina,  from  the  loyalists  of  which,  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  though  obliged  to  take  SUte  of 
refuge  in  a  shij),  had  been  e^tremelv  active  in  the  service  of  J^^*" 
Britain;  he  maintained  a  correspodence  with  the  settlers  in^g^,^' 
the  back  country,  especially  with  an  unruly  class  of  men,  known 
by  the  name  of  regulators,  who  were  inimical  to  orderly  go- 
vernment, had  formerly  been  very  troublesome  to  the  British 
establishment,  and  trunsferred  to  the  provincials  their  hostility, 
since  they  had  acquired  the  ascendancy*    In  the  same  parts. 
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CHAI^.  ^re  was  ft  tofttly  diSbrent  set  of  men,  emigrants  from  the 
XVII.  Highlands  of  Scotland,  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  indigent 
•^"^''^'•^  eireomstaticfes>  who  were  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  tiieir  sove* 
tt^d.  reign,  and  attachment  to  titeir  native  lind,  which  poverty  and 
want  bad  compelled  them  to  abandon.  Actuated  by  such 
contrary  metiTes  to  oppose  the  Americans,  these  two  classes  of 
settleri  cooperated  and  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  force. 
Martin  projected  to  iintte  with  them  all  the  back  settlers  of  the 
southern  colonies,  and  that  the  whole  should  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  king's  troops,  who  were  expected  early  in  the  spring* 
and  also  bring  forward  the  Indians  to  assist  the  royal  cause.  By 
^e  desire  of  Martin,  Mr.  Maedonald,  a  Highland  gentleman,  of 
known  courage,  enterprise,  and  ability,  directed  and  headed 
the  execution  or  the  scheme ;  the  governor  also  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, commanding  all  persons  on  their  allegiance  to  re* 
pair  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  embody 
the  loyalists,  in  order  to  keep  them  steady  in  their  intentions  ; 
and  this  step  ultimately  disconcerted  the  undertaking.  Tlieir 
hopes  of  success  rested  on  the  concealment  of  the  desisn,  until 
bis  majesty's  troops  should  arrive;  but  the  fbrmation  oi  a  corps 
however,  soon  reached  and  alarmed  the  provincials.  Oeneral 
Alacdonald  proposed  to  march  to  Wilmington,  and  the/e  occupy 
a  Secure  post,  until  the  British  landing  should  be  able  to  afford 
them  assistance.  Informed  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Moore,  a 
provincial  gentleman,  and  colonel  of  the  Carolinians,  advanced 
.  with  a  body  of  troops  in  quest  of  Maedonald.  The  Highlander 
sent  Moore  a  copy  of  the  king's  proclamation ;  in  answer  to 
which,  the  provincial  commander  transmitted  the  test  to  the  con- 
gress, promising  (if  they  should  subscribe  it)  to  treat  Maedonald 
and  his  party  as  friends,  but  denouncing  the  severest  vengeance 
in  case  of  aVefusal.  The  royalists  losing  time  in  negotiation, 
the  provincials  had  leisure  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  tlie 
standard  of  colonel  Moore.  Maedonald  proceeding  on  his  marcii, 
descried  Mr.  Caswell,  a  provincial  cdonel.  who  was  hastening 
with  a  body  of  colonists  to  join  tlie  general,  and  found  him  post- 
ed at  Moore's  creek  bridge  upon  Cape  Fear  river,  not  far  from 
Wilmington.  The  emigrants  witli  sreat  fury  began  the  attack 
with  broad  swords ;  but  colonel  Macleod,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, and  others  of  their  bravest  officers  being  killed,  the  neo- 
pie,  who,  tn  the  spirit  of  their  native  country  regarded  tneh* 
leaders  as  chieftains,  were  disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  com- 
manders, and  thrown  into  a  confusion  which  reached  the  rest  of 
the  corps ;  the  whole  party  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  be- 
ing pursued,  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among 
others,  general  Maedonald.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  en- 
terprise in  the  southern  colonies  for  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
British  government. 
Britiflh  a^  Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  the  distinguish- 
»^cnt  ed  success  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  belligerent  measures,  one  of 
Swiry*"'  the  most  efficacious  wa«  promptness  of  preparation*    This  was 
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»  ^ualit?  extreme}/  deficient  in  the  armamenta  that  were  etn*   OTJy. 
plojred  during  tiie  ministrj  q{  Iprd  North,  and  the  forces  sent     ^^^ 
out  on  an  expeditioii  were  freqiientlj  t^o  late  f»r  #cefHnpUiihing  vgC^^^^n^ 
their  purpose.    The  troops  destined  to  co-operate  with  the    ^'^^^ 
lojraiists  of  the  south,  ought,  to  have  left  Cork  before  Christmas  [IK"^?^, 
that  thej.m^ht  reach  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  spdng,,  so  %» ter  ^ker 
to  be  ia^he  field  before  the  comroencentent  pf  the  great  heats 
that  ai:e  so  iiyurious  to  northern  constitutions,  unless  ffit^fjuallv 
encountered  ;  but  thejr  did  not  depart  froin  Ireland  till  the  Tth  arriTestoo 
of  February,  and  it  was  the  3d  of  May  before  ■  they  Arrived  at  Jj**  \[*^ 
Cape  Fev.    General  Clinton  having  joined  them  from  Boston.  J^^^  ^** 
t4M)k  the  command;  and  finding  that  from  the  discomfiture  of         ^ 
tile  royalists  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  success  in  North  .Caro- 
HuB,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Squth  Cai^olioa,  and  teproceedii 
besiege  Charieston  its  capital.    Tnis  town  was  the  great  sup>  ^*^  die 
port  of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the  southern  colonies, and  00  '^^^^ 
account  both  of  its  strength  and  opulence,  would  be  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  Biitain. 

The  harbour  of  Charleston  was  protected  and  commanded  by 
a  fort  upon  Sullivan's  island,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Ash}ey  and  Cooper,  that  almost  enclose  the-  town ;' 
and  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  was  projected  to  capture  that  fort 
and  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defence*  to  intercept  all 
intercourse  between  Charleston,  and  the  ooean*  Clinton  ar- 
rived on  the  4th  of  June  before  the  capital^  of  South  Carolina : 
the  American  commander  Lee,  having  received  accurate  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  motion  of  the  Sritiah  general,  by  forced 
marches  appeared  about  the  .same  time  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Charlestoi}^  and  posting  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  rivcu",  se- 
cured a  commimication  with  Sullivan's  Island.  Between  Clinton 
and  the  fort  lay  I«ong  Island,  from  which  he  understood  there 
was  a  fordable  passage  to  Sullivan's  Island  •  he  stationed  him- 
self on  this  island,  constructed  batteries,  and  prepared  for  the 
siege.  Having  made  dispositions  for  commencing  the  attack,  The  siege 
on  the  28ih  of  June  be  poured  a  tremendous  fire  from  land  bat*  ofCbarles- 
teries,  floatipg  batteries,  and  the  ships.  The  British  trooos  be-  ^^ 
haved  with  thi^ir^isual  valour,  and  tlie  Americans  displayed  great 
courage  and  perseverance.  Three  of  our  t^hips  having  run 
aground^  two  of  them  were  extricated;  but  the  third  sticking 
fast,  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from  fallu^  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  troops  attempted  the  passage,  but  found 
that  ih^  water  was  not  one  foot  in  iiepth  as  they  had  been  inform- 
ed, but  near  seven  iett'^  under  cover  however  of  the  fire  they 
attempted  to  laod>  but  it  soon  appeared  that  tliere  were  uuex- 
pectea  difficulties  to  encounter  even  if  they  did  land.  The  in- 
formation which  the.geneml  had  received  concerning  the  access 
to  the  fort  had  been  extremely  inaccurate ;  tlu^re  was  between 
it  and  the  shore  a  trench,  in  which  he  had  understood  that  the 
water  was  siiallow ;  but,  on  examination,  it  was  discovered  to 
Jbe  extremely  deep,  and  also  much  more  under  tlie  command  of 
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CHAP,  the  castle  than  the  general  had  supposed :  the  troops  were  for 
^^*'-  the  present,  therefore,  ordered  to  return  to  their  camp.  The 
^^^^''^'^^  next  day,  dispositions  were  made  for  repeating  the  attempt,  and 
1776.  there  was  a  hot  fire  on  both  sides,  by  which  two  British  ships 
being  much  damaged,  were  ordered  to  retire.  The  attempt 
was  repeated  in  a  part  somewhat  shallower  than  where  the 
first  trial  had  been  made.  General  Clinton  and  seyeml  other 
officers  waded  up  to  their  shoulders,  but  finding  the  depth  of  the 
water  increasing,  were  unable  to  proceed  ;  the  ships  could  not 
approach  so  near  as  to  do  effectual  execution,  and  general  Lee 
was  in  great  force  on  the  other  side  to  defend  the  forts :  for  ali 
these  reasons,  Clinton  thought  it  ex|>edient  to  desist  from  the  at- 
18  raised,  tempt.  It  was  said  by  military  critics,  that  the  British  general 
had  not  bestowed  sufficient  pains  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  accessibility  of  the  place  before  he  commenced  the  attack ; 
that  his  ships  mig;ht  have  approached  much  nearer  the  fort,  and 
covered  the  landing  of  the  troops :  by  political  critics  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  difficulties  arose  from  tne  general  causes  which 
had  been  predicted  ;  the  determination  and  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed wi^  the  nature  of  the  country  .and  posts  which  they  had  to 
defend. 

Lord  Dunmore  continued  to  carry  on  naval  hostilities  on  the 
coasts  of  the  southern  provinces,  but  finding  he  could  make  no 
effectual  impression,  retired  to  Florida.    The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  fitting  out  a  squadron  from  Boston,  attacked 
the  Bahama  islands,  and  plundered  them  of  stores  and  artillery, 
by  which  means  they  brought  to  their  country  a  supply  which 
was  very  much  wanted.    Clinton  was  summoned  oy  general 
Howe  to  meet  him  at  New-York,  but  before  we  accompany  the 
southern  force  to  its  junction  witii  the  commander  in  chief  and 
the  main  army,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  civil  proceed- 
ings in  the  colonies,  which,  both  on  account  of  their  political 
importance  and  influence  on  military  operations,  merit  and  re* 
quire  historical  notice. 
Internal        ^^  the  former  year,  the  provincial  assembly  ^of  New-England 
acts  of  the  had  passed  resolutions,  manifesting  a  dispoai^on  to  independ- 
colonies.    ency ;  but  rather  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other  colonies  and  of 
their  constituents,  than  to  pledge  themselves  by  an  explicit  pro- 
position.   Their  del^ates  in  the  congress,  and  the  other  most 
violent  members,  having  sounded  the  rest  of  the  representatives* 
discovered,  that  from  saveral  colonies  there  was  an  aversion  to 
that  measure,  and  that  a  separation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sreatest  of  evils,  which  ought  not  to  be  incurred  unless  absolate- 
ly  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty.    Bred  np  in 
republicanism,  the  New-Englanders  had  deemed  independence 
on  a  crowned  head  a  desirable  object ;  but  other  colonists^  edu- 
cated with  monarchical  principles,  and  attached  to  the  king  and 
people  of  Great  Britain,  regarded  a  connexion  between  them- 
selves and  the  parent  country  afis  constituting  the  supreme  ad- 
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tftntages  of  both  countries,  ai^d  separation  ni  only  not  so  bad  as  GHAP. 
slavery.  The  New-Englanders  had  been  winnins;  over  the  other  ?^^'' 
colonies  to  their  sentiments  and  principles,  with  great,  but  hi-  ^'^'^^^^^ 
tberto  not  complete  success.  The  congress  was  becoming  ^^^* 
more  and  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  its  republican  presi-  . 
dent;  but  still  desirous  of  peace,  it  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  result  of  its  petition  to  the  king,  and  for  the  measures  which 
should  be  adopted  in  parliament.  When  it  was  learned  that 
no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  petition,  that  nothing  short  of 
unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  the  British  government, 
and  that  great  armaments,  including  a  numerous  body  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  were  prepared  in  order  to  subju^te  America* 
the  greater  number  of  delegates  adopted  the  sentiments  which 
were  first  generated  and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  New-Eng- 
landers. On  the  30th  of  May,  a  prefatory  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, declaring,  that  the  prohibitory  act  by  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  crown,  the  rejection  of  their 
petition  for  redress  and  reconciliation,  with  the  intended  exer- 
tion of  all  the  British  forces,  assisted  by  foreign  mercenaries, 
for  their  destruction,  depriving  the  colonies  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, annihilated  their  allegiance ;  that  it  became  now  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  the  power  of  government  into  their  own 
hands.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  '*to  recommend  to  the  various 
''a8semblie9  and  conventions  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
^  where  no  form  of  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
"of  affairs  had  yet  been  adopted,  to  form  such  a  constitu- 
'^tion  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  and 
«*  security," 

In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  of  those  who  were  de- 
termined to  resist  coercion,  there  were  two  parties :  the  one 
wished  merely  to  oppose  all  acts  of  hostility,  but  still  to  leave 
room  for  re-union  ;^  the  other  resolved  not  only  to  resist,  but  to 
outrage  the  British  government.  In  a  state  of  public  ferment, 
moderation  is  generdly  regarded  as  lukewarmness,  and  indiifer- 
ence  as  enmity  to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  In  most  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  congress, 
they  instructed  their  delegates  to  support  independence.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,'  the  assemblies  resolved  to  oppose 
this  measure ;  and  the  amount  of  their  reasonin^^  was— Britain 
has  oppressed,  and  is  attempting  to  subdue  Amenca,  it  becomes 
us  therefore  to  resist,  but  the  necessity  of  resistance  does  not 
justify  measures  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  not  necessary  to  ren- 
der our  resistance  effectual ;  we  can  fight  as  well  without  men- 
tioning independence,  as  after  declaring  it ;  we  will  not  actually 
obey  the  commands  of  Britain,  while  inoonsistent  with  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  preclude  the 
possibility  oFa  reconciliation,^  by  a  change  in  the  British  coun- 

» Annual  Register,  1776,  p.  163.  »  AnA?ew9,  vol.  ii.  p.  209, 

9  Annual  Bepster»  1776,  p.  164. 
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CJhap.  gels,  which  experience  of  the  inefiicacj  of  her  plans  may  in  time 
XVll.  5g  expected  to  produce ;  meanwhile  our  efforts  shall  be  as  encr- 
^^^'^^'^'^  getic  as  those  of  the  most  zealous  votary  of  independence. 
1776;  The  separation  from  Britain,  even  if  finaUt  attatnjdile,  wotild  be 
productive  of  great  and  evident  evils.  The  protection  of  the 
parent  state,  the  salutary  power  of  a  common  sovereign  to  ba- 
lance so  many  separate  and  possibly  discordant  provinces,  the 
impoilant  political  and  commercial  advantages  or  the  old  union 
appeared  in  a  striking  light  to  every  matt  of  discernment,  whose 
mind  was  not  clouded  by  the  passions  that  overspread  the  mol- 
titude;  but  no  art  was  spared  to  make  the  contrary  opinion 
popular,  and  no  means  were  more  successful  than  pobHciittons 
which,  by  enumerating  the  various  acts  of  alleged  oppression, 
stimulated  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  the  children  against 
their  parents.  Of  these  works  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  an 
essay  of  the  noted  Thomas  Paine,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit 
which  he  has  so  frequently  exhibited,  strong,  coarse,  and  inflam- 
matory. The  bold  and  unqualified  intrepidity  of  assertion  pass- 
ed, with  undisciplined  understandings,  as  unanswerable  argu- 
ments; familianty  of  illustration,  and  vulgarity  of  allusion, 
highly  pleased  unrefined  tastes ;  an  appeal  to  their  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  gratified  their  passions,  and  they  concluded 
that  he  must  be  r^t  whose  opinions  and  sentiments  agreed 
with  their  own.^  Displaying  an  ability  and  skill,  the  amount  of 
which  was  that  he  could  set  fire  to  combustibles.  Paine's  address 
acted  powerfully  on  the  populace  of  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
tributed to  inspire  them  with  different  sentiments  from  their  pro- 
vincial assembly  and  their  delegates  in  the  congress.  The  de- 
legates, however,  thought  it  necessary  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion to  take  the  sense  of  their  constttoents,  and  after  a  great  con- 
test it  was  carried  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  agree  to 
the  determination  of  congress.  Notwithstanding  the  artifices 
of  demagogues,  there  still  remained  in  Philadelphia  a  considera- 
ble body  inimical  to  independence.  In  Maryland,  the  delegates 
were  instructed  to  oppose  the  question  of  independence  in  con- 
gress. Having  accordingly  voted  a^inst  it,  thev  were  driven 
from  the  assembly;  and,  on  returning  home,  they  found  the 
violent  party  gaining  ground.  A  second  meeting  of  constitu- 
ents was  called,  and  they  returned  with  instructions  to  vote  for 
Declsra-  independence.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  congress  of  delegates 
tionofin-  from  thirteen  En^ish  colonies  in  America,  declared  the  pro- 
dcnoe."  ^^°^®*  a*  free  and  independent  state.  In  the  declaration,  Aej 
commenced  with  observing,  than  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  politictA  bands'  which  have  connec- 
ted it  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  tne  laws  of  na- 
ture, of  nations,  and  of  God,  entitle  them^  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the 

»  Ramny,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  »  See  State  Papers,  July  4th,  1776. 
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cftUfle  vAach  impels  them  to  the  separation*  CtoTemment  Mng  CIIA,F. 
an  iDstitiition  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  whenever  it  be^  ^^^' 
comes  deatructiTe  of  that  end,  must  be  dissok^.  Having  laid  ^^^'"'^^^^ 
doim  this  general  rule,  thej  proceeded  to  enumerate  *the  facts  ^^^- 
which,  in  their  opinion,  proved  the  British  government  of  o«r 
colonies  to  have  been  destructive  to  its  end,  and  comprised  in 
the  detail  all  the  acts  atreadv  mentioned:  in  every  staae  of  op- 
pression, thej  alleged,  that  they  humbly  petitioned  the  i^ing  for 
Tedress,  but  with  no  effect  *'  We  have  applied  also  (thev  said) 
^  to  our  British  brethren ;  we  have  reminded  them  of  the  cii^ 
''  cumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement ;  we  have  ap- 
**  pealed  to  their  native  justice  and  roi^animity,  and  conjured 
^  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  those 
**  usurpations  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  'Our  connexion 
'*  and  correspondence :  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
'*  tice  and  m  consanguinity ;  we  mast  therefore  acquiesce  in  the 
**  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as 
'<  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind-^-4n  war,  enemies ;  in  peace, 
«  friends.''  For  these  reasons,  they  solemnly  published,  thdt 
they  were  henceforth  free  and  independent  states,  and  absolved 
from  allegiance  to  the  Briti^  crown;  that  all  pdittcal  con- 
nexion between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  ana  ought  to  be 
completely  terminated ;  that  th^  had  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do 
every  other  act  which  belonged  to  independent  states.  'Fhis 
celebrated  declaration,  which  separated  the  colonies  from  Bri- 
tain, was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  people, 
but  by  some  of  the  wisest  opponents  or  the  mother  country  it 
was  not  equally  relished.  General  Washington  himself,  though 
so  strenuous  and  efficacious  a  supporter  of  American  resistance 
to  what  he  conceived  oppression  and  tyranny,  never,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  expressed  an  approbation  ef'^the  total  dissolution  of 
the  connexion  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  countrv.' 


•  in  the  original  impreasion,  1  had  written  that  gencial  Washington  xptu 
Jar  from  afipr^dng  of  an  entire  dia$Qiution  efthe  cennexien.  That  opinion  I 
founded  partly  on  the  general  wiadom  and  moderation  of  that  illustrious 
American,  and  the  enmity  which  hb  conduct  uniformly  exhibited  to  demo- 
cratic violence ;  and  partly  on  a  letter  for  many  years  imputed  to  him,  and 
inserted  in  a  publication,  which,  till  very  lately,  passed  for  genuine.  The 
work  in  question  is  entitled,  **  Epistles,  Domestic,  Conlidentiai,  and  Offi- 
cial, from  general  Washington ;''  and  was  long  current,  as  its  contents 
were  probablCi  and  its  averments  remained  uncontradicted.  The  letter 
from  which  I  made  the  citation  inserted  in  a  note,  pages  469  and  470,  of 
vol.  1.  bud  been  with  five  others,  denied  by  general  Washington,  in  an 
American  gazette,  to  be  jrenatne,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This 
disavowal  I  did  not  hear  of,  till  several  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
work,  when  Mr.  Bleecker,  of  New-York,  wrote  me,  that  tlie  e]3ist]es  in 
question  were  spurious,  and  referred  me  to  the  g^ette  in  which  they 
were  disavowed  by  eeneral  Washington.  Far  from  wishing  to  impute  any 
eirpression  to  any  character  in  roy  nistory  which  he  did  not  ust,  !  am  de- 
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GAAP.  Hia  great  and  comprehensive  mind  viewed  remote  and  dktMlt 
XVII.  oli^ects;  he  saw  that  whatever  was  the  enmity  between  Bri- 
^-"^"'^^^^  tain  and  America  at  present,  it  must  at  length  terminate.  He 
^^7^*  knew  the  vast  advantages  that  had  accrued^  and  the  greater 
which  mi^ht  proceed  from  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  be* 
tween  Britain  and  North  America ;  their  language,  their  re- 
spective objects  and  pursuits  fitted  them  for  a  reciprocity  of 
benefit,  if  united,  which  he  did  not  apprehend  they  could  enjoy 
if  separated.  Distinguished  as  a  champion  of  liberty,  he  was 
it9  cnampion  with  th(»  principles  and  discrimination  of  a  wise 
man  :  he  loved  freedom  secured  by  order,  and  was  a  profound 
admirer  of  the  British  constitution :  he  did  not  therefore  favour 
the  democratical  principles  which,  first  spread  by  the  New- 
£nglanders,  had  extended  through  the  colonies;  he  foresaw 
that  the  constitution  resulting  from  independence  would  be  re- 
publican, and  might  from  the  influence  of  democratic  zealots  be 
inconsistent  with  tranquillity  and  order.  He  tlierefore  did  not 
enter  into  the  violence  which  was  manifested  by  many  abettors 
of  independence.  Engaged,  however,  in  conducting  militacy  af- 
fairs, he  did  not  deem  himself  necessitated  publicly  to  declare 
every  opinion  which  he  might  form  upon  the  civil  and  political 
proceedings  of  his  countrymen;  and  without  agreeing  with 
every  demagogue  that  could  agitate  and  inflame  uie  populace, 
he  continued  to  support  his  country  in  defending  what  he 
thought  her  liberty :  some  of  her  counsels  and  reilolutions  might 
"  not  meet  his  approbation,  but  was  he  therefore  to  desert  her  in 
war  and  danger?  As  a  patriot,  he  employed  his  talents  not  only 
in  endeavouring  to  extricate  her  from  danger  and  difficulty, 
but  in  sacrificing  his  own  particular  sentiments  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity  and  the  general  welfare. 

Writers  favourafie  to  the  coercion  of  America  affirm,  th^ 
independence  was  long  before  that  period  the  aim  of  their  lead- 
ers ;  but  being  able  to  adduce  no  testimony  or  documents  in 
support  of  their  assertion,  rest  its  weight  on  probable  infer- 
ences from  their  conduct  '*  Hence,  (says  a  late  historian,*) 
"  their  complaints  of  grievances  were  clamorous,  frequent,  and 
"  specific,  while  tlieir  professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty 
'*  were  merely  general,  and  attended  with  no  precise  offers  of 
<*  conciliation  or  satisfaction.''  The  American  statement  of 
grievances,  in  their  petitions  to  the  king,  and  other  representa- 
tions, were  no  doubt  specific;  if  they  bad  been  vague,  they 
would  have  been  nugatory.    Their  professions  of  loyalty  and 


sirous  of  correcting  the  error  respecting  that  fiurt ;  and  for  that  purpoae 
have  directed  the  quotation  from  the  alleged  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Washing- 
ton to  be  cancelled,  and  the  present  explanation  substitnted  in  its  place. 

My  general  opinion,  however,  that  Washington,  so  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  moderation,  was  an  enemy  to  democratic  violence,  not  resting  on  one 
letter,  but  on  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct,  continues  the  same. 

<  AdolphUB,  vol.  iii  p.  171.    ^ 
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attachment  were  attended  with  no  precise  oflhrs  of  conciltatioil  ^^^' 
er  satisfaction,  because  in  their  view  the;^  were  saffering  nncon-  *^ 
stitutional  injurj>  and  prayed  for  constitutional  redress :  they  ^^"^^^ 
were  reclaimii^  a  right,  and  not  making  proposals  for  a  bar*  ^^^* 
^in.  They  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  have  committed 
injustice  against  the  British  government,  and  therefore  mfde  no 
ofers  of  satisfaction,  either  precise  or  general.  Their  propo« 
sitions  of  conciliation  were  simple :  they  apprehended  that  the 
new  system  of  legislature  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges  as 
British  suUects,  and  declared  that  they  would  return  to  amity 
when,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  measures,  their  con-  . 
stitutional  blessings  should  be  restored.  How  entreaties  or  even 
requisitions  that  their  connexion  with  the  mother  couotry  should 
be  replaced  on  the  former  footing,  demonstrate  an  intention  of 
entirely  dissolving  the  tie,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  A  farther 
argument  to  evince  the  American  desire  of  independence  is^ 
that  their  demand  of  redress  in  the  repeal  of  al!  the  acts  since 
176$,  must  be  insincere,  for  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  sue- 
cessful.  *'  No  party  in  Britain  could  attempt  conciliation  on 
"  such  grounds :  becauset  thereby  they  must  have  abandoned 
**  some  principle :"  the  amount  of  whieh  reasoning  is,  that  if 
a  statesman  or  lawgiver  has  proposed  or  adopted  any  measure 
or  regulation,  he  must  adhere  to  nis  resolution,  that  he  may  pre- 
serve his  consistency ;  a  doctrine,  which,  in  such  fallible  beings  as 
men,  might  often  contravene  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and 
wisdom.  In  the  colonial  range  of  complaint,  therdfore,  I  can 
perceive  no  proofs  of  determined  separation.  From  the  series 
of  acts  which  the  narrative  has  presented,  it  appears  that  the 
New-Englanders,  since  the  commencement  or  the  dtsputes,  • 
manifested  dispositions  to  republicanism,  from  which  we  might 
fairly  infer  a  desire,  and  even  a  desisn  of  eventual  separation ; 
but  that  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  the  votaries  of 
loyal  and  constitutional  connexion  and  subordination ;  that  their  « 
co-operation  with  the  colonists  of  the  north,  was  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  system  of  1T74 ;  that  their  subsequent  resistance 
arose  from  refused  redress,  and  attempted  coercion ;  and  their 
consent  to  the  scheme  of  independence,  from  the  total  rejection 
of  all  their  applications,  combined  with  elation  for  the  successes 
of  the  former  campaign.  The  independence  of  America, 
therefore,  whether  wise  or  unwise;  evidently  proceeded  from  no 
preconcerted  design,  but  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
measures  that  were  pursued  by  the  mother  country,  and  the 
progress  of  human  passions,  when  they  refuse  the  admonitions 
of  reason  and  wisdom :  from  disputes  to  quarrels,  repeated 
with  increasing  asperity,  until  they  terminated  in  a  final  rupture. 

The  main  o^ect  of  military  operations  was  New- York ;  and  ^^^ 
for  making  this  part  of  America  the  chief  seat  of  war,  there  JJJJ,^ 
were  various  reasons.    The  province  of  New- York,  running  ^i^^  ^xp^. 
northwest  ioins  with  Canada,  that  runs  southwest,  and  both  to-  dition  to 
gether  enclose  New-England,  and  divide  it  from  the  sopthem  New- 

Tork». 
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CSUP.  eoliNii6B«  By  posieasiog  New-York  and  the  seuthem  part  of 
^^y^  Uie  province,  while  Che  CaDadian  army  invaded  it  on  the  nortli. 
^■^"^^"^^a  commankatioD,  it  was  conceivedy  might  be  establiahed  be* 
19T6.  tween  tlie  gecondarj  and  primary  army ;  both  could  eo-operate 
vigoranely*  easily  redace  New-Engiand,  afterwards  act  in  con* 
cert  against  the  more  southern  colonies,  and  procure  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  back  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  well  dbposed 
to  the  mother  country.  New-York  wks  a  centrical  position* 
from  which  operations  might  be  directed  either  ta  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  occasion  might  serve,  or  circumstances  require^ 
so  that  this  position  enabled  the  British  commander  to  prescribe 
the  scene  of  action,  and  to  quit  it  when  he  chose ;  and  if  the 
army  were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  the  great  north  river,  and 
the  diflereat  channels  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land* 
would  enable  htm  by  his  ships  and  detachments,  to  harass  the 
adjoining  countries ;  while  the  provincials,  however  powerful, 
could  make  no  attempt  upon  the  islands  that  would  n^  be  9fr 
tended  with  greater  inconveniences,  and  liable  to  imminent  dan- 
^r.  Besides  these  advantages.  Long  Island  was  very  fertile 
in  wheat  and  all  other  corns,  abounded  with  herbs  and  flocks* 
and  was  deemed  almost  equal  alone  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
army.  In  the  province^  especially  in  the  upper  part  towards 
Albany,  there  were  reported  to  be  many  loyalists,  who  would 
flock  to  the  British  standard  as  soon  as  they  could  manifest  their 
sentiments  safely.  New- York,  from  these  circumstances,  was 
an  o^ect  of  high  importance,  and  its  attainment  was  not  reckon- 
ed  difficult:  much  the  better  part  of  the  province  is  enclosed 
in  islands,  which  being  long  and  narrow,  were  exposed  on  all 
sides  to  attacks  from  our  fleets  and  to  the  descents  of  our  troops  ; 
a^  when  conquered,  the  protection  of  the  ships  of  war  would 
be  as  effectual  in  their  preservatioB,  as  their  hostility  had  been 
in  their  reduction.  These  were  the  reasons  on  which  the  mili- 
tary plan  was  founded,  and  whatever  the  sentiments  of  the 
reader  mAj  be  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  who 
proposed,  and  the  lawgivers  who  adopted  the  measures  which 
produced  enmities  between  America  and  the  mother  country* 
ne  will  probably  without  hesitation  admit,  that  the  plan  of  mi- 
litary operation  was  not  di^reditable  to  the  talents  of  its  author 
as  a  war  minister.  But  the  history  now  proceeds  to  narrate 
its  execution. 
Briti^  ar-  General  Howe  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Halifax  for  two 
mament  months,  to  receive  re*enforcements  which  he  expected  from 
arrives  at  g^glaod,  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe ; 
Yqrk.  ^  armament  from  England  much  exceeded  the  time  that  had 
been  planned  for  its  departure  from  home.  The  general,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  wait  no  longer  at  Halifax,  but  to  proceed 
southwards,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  after  lorcl  Howe 
should  reach  America.  Leavipg  Halifax  on  the  11th  June,  in 
the  end  of  the  month  he  arrived  in  Sandy  Hook  near  New- 
York.    During  his  passage,  he  was  joined  by  six  transports  full 
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of  Highland  troops,  beloDgine  to  the  forty-second  and  seventj-   CRAP, 
first  regiments ;  from  them  he  learned  that  colonel  Campbell     ^^^- 
with  a  detachment  was  separated  from  the  restof  the  armament :  ^^^"^'^^^ 
he  afterwards  found,  that  ^oing  into  Boston,  where  thej  expect-    ^^^ 
ed  to  have  joined  the  British  armj,  thej  were  taken  prisoners 
bj  the  provincials. 

The  town  of  New-York  is  situated  in  an  inland  running  from  Descrip- 
north  to  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  south- tion  of 
ern  extremity,  separated  from  New-York  island  by  a  narrow  ^^I^?"^ 
channel ;  on  the  east,  is  Long  Island ;  directly  south,  in  »ight,  p^^g„.  ' 
but  at  a  greater  distance,  is  Staten  Island  ;  beyond  which,  and  ^^s. 
in  the  same  direction,  lies  Sandy  Hook.  The  Americans  bavins 
been  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  British  armament,  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  fortify  New-York  town  and  island,  and 
to  make  the  access  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  sinking  ships  in 
the  most  approachable  part  of  tiie  channel ;  they  were  also 
provided  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and  guarded  by  a  strong 
body  of  troops.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  New- York 
island,  it  communicated  with  the  continent  by  a  briage,  called 
Kingsbridce.  Long  island,  from  its  extent,  was  not  so  strong- 
ly fortifieil,  yet  was  well  guarded,  had  an  encampment  on  the 
side  next  New-York,  and  also  works,  on  the  most  accessible 
parts  of  the  coast.  Staten  Island  being  less  valuable,  was  not 
a;uarded  with  equal  strength  and  vigilance:  thither,  therefore, 
he  proceeded,  and  landed  without  opposition :  he  met  with  Mr. 
T^on,  late  governor  of  New- York,  and  other  loyalists,  who 
informed  him  of  the  disposition  of  the  province,  and  strength 
of  the  enemy.  From  tne  accounts  which  he  received  of  the 
provincial  force,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
commence  hostilities  until  the  armament  from  England  should 
arrive.  It  was  the  14th  of  July  before  lord  Howe  reached 
Staten  Island :  the  troops  that  were  conveyed  in  the  fleet  con- 
sisted of  twenty  renments  of  foot,  and  a  re(^ment  of  light  dra- 
fKins,  and  also  £e  Hessian  auxiliaries:  so  re-enforced,  the 
litish  army  amounted  to  near  thiity  thousand  men.  The 
commanders  possessed  high  characters,  and  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  subordinate  stations  oF  trust  and  importance  in 
the  fomier  war.  The  naval  officer  had,  in  the  year  1758,  on. 
the  coast  of  France,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fame  which  was 
increased  during  subsequent  services:  the  military  gentleman 
was  ihe  distinguished  favourite  of  general  Wolfe,  led  the  body 
which  first  seized  the  heights  of  Abraham,*  and  afterwards  sup- 
ported and  advanced  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  It 
was  true,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  as 
a  general,  except  at  Bunker's  hill ;  and  having  acted  there  under 
the  command  of  another,  he  merely  proved,  as  before,  that  he 
was  an  active  and  intrepid  soldier:  but  from  his  conduct  in  se- 
condary situations,  he  was  very  naturally  allowed  credit  {or  abili«> 
ties  which  could  fill  up  the  first  with  equal  propriety.  From  their 
» See  this  volume,  p/ 124. 
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CHAP,   near  relation,  no  doubt  waa  entertained  that  there  wdnld  be 
XVIL    ^\^^  utmost  harmony  between  tiie  general  and  admiral ;  and  the 
^^"^''^^^  appointment  of  lord  Howe  and  sir  William  to  the  chief  com- 
^^?'^*     mand  of  the  naval  and  military  operational  afforded  general  sa- 
tisfaction in  Ensland,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
entertained  of  Aeir  success.    It  roust  be  acknowledged,  that 
their   hopes    were  not  without  apparently  probable  grounds. 
The  American  armj  did  not  exceed  twenty  tnousand,^  raw  and 
undisciplined,"  to    oppose   thirty    thousand   yeterans.    Thesa 
were  unproTided  with  the  various  accommodations  and  even  ae- 
cessaries  of  a  military  life,  whereas  the  British  forces  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  article  that  could  be  useful  in 
warfare. 
Pacific  Besides  their  military  powers,  the  general  and  admiral  were 

overtures  appointed,  under  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  commissioners 
tish^^  ^  ^^  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  for  granting  pardon  to 
numdm  *"^^  **  should  deserve  t|ie  royal  mercy.  Before  they  commenc- 
ed hostile  operations,  they  tried  pacific  proposals ;  and  their 
first  act  was  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Howe  to  the  late  govern- 
ors of  the  several  provinces,  acquainting  them  with  the  power 
whicn  was  intrusted  to  his  brother,  and  accompanied  with  a 
declaration  to  the  public  to  a  similar  effect  His  lordship,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  American  general,  addreaied 
to  (jeof^e  Washington,  esq.  which  that  commander  refused  to 
receive,  as  it  did  not  describe  the  rank  that  he  held  under  the 
United  States.*  On  the  £Otli  of  Auffust,  general  Howe  sent  his 
adjutant  general,  Patterson,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Geoi]ge 
Washineton,  Ike,  &c.  &c.  The  general  received  them  with 
great  politeness,  but  absolutely  declined  to  accept  an  official 
letter  without  an  address  naming  bis  office.  A  conference, 
however,  ensued,  in  which  nothing  effectual  was  done.  €rene* 
ral  Washington  said,  the  power  of  the  commissioners  appeared 
to  be  no  more  than  to  ^ant  pardons :  they  were  only  defending 
what  they  deemed  their  indisputable  rigpt,  had  committed  no 
fault,  and  therefore  wanted  no  pardon.  Doctor  Franldin  had 
for  many  years  resided  in  England  as  agent  for  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  he  was  lately  returned  to 
America,  and  being  a  member  of  the  congress,  possessed  very 
great  influence.  I^rd  Howe  addressed  a  letter  to  him  soon  after 
nis  arrival  at  Staten  Island ;  therein  stated  the  nature  of  his 
commission,  expressed  his  hopes  that  America  would  unite  with 
the  British  in  oispositions  for  peace,  and  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  Doctor  Franklin  to  effect  this  purpose.    Franklin  re- 


«  See  Stedman. 

*  See  ^neral  Washington's  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Washington. 

3  This  conduct  was  highly  applauded  by  the  congress,  which  passed  a 
resolution,  direetinc',  that  for  the  future  no  coronunder  in  thdr  service 
should  receive  any  letters  or  message  from  the  enemy  wluch  did  not  ac- 
knowledge in  its  address  their  officuil  character. 
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plied,  by  informing  his  lordship,  that  preparatory  to  anjr  proposi-  CHAP, 
tions  of  amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that  Britain  should     ^^ 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  defray  the  Expenses  ^^"^^''^^ 
Of  the  war,  and  indemnify  the  colonies  for  burning  their  towns.     ^^^• 
A  correspondence  also  took  place  between  lord  Howe  and  lord 
Drammond,  which  the  latter  communicated  to  general  Washing- 
Ion  ;  but  it  was  enually  unavailing,  the  same  arguments  being  are  reject- 
used  on  the  side  of  Britain,  met  with  the  same  objections  on  the  ^• 
side  of  America. 

These  overtures  of  Britain  being  unavailing,  and  the  re-en-  The  Bri- 
fbrcements  being  now  arrived,  the  British  commanders  opened  ***^  ^f*** 
the  campaign  on  the  S2d  of  August,  a  very  late  season,  especial-  ^^, 
ly  in  a  country  in  which  winter  sets  in  soon  and  severely ;  but 
as  it  evidently  arose  from  the  tardiness  with  which  troops  arriv- 
ed from  Europe,  the  delay  was  not  imputable  to  the  commanders 
in  America*  The  British  forces  began  with  an  attempt  to  re* 
duce  Long  Island;  and  a  division  of  four  thousand  men, 
crossing  from  Staten  Island,  under  cover  of  three  frigates  and 
two  bomb-ketches,  landed  there  without  resistance  in  Graves- 
end  Bay,  adjoining  the  strait  that  separates  the  two  islands. 
The  detachment  having  effected  its  purpose,  the  rest  of  the 
army  without  difficulty  elTected  their  lanaing.  The  Americans 
were  posted  near  Red-Hook,  almost  opposite  to  New-York, 
commanded  by  general  Putnam.  The  road  from  Gravesend 
to  Red  Hook  lay  across  Flatbush,  a  woody  tract  of- land,  be- 
hind which  a  ridge  of  hills  arise.  General  Putnam  had  sent  a 
great  body  of  troops  to  seize  the  defiles  which  led  through 
tiiose  eminences.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  towards  the 
pass,  but  finding  it  already  seized  by  the  enemy,  in  conformity 
to  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  refrained  from  an  attack. 
Major-general  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  that  extended  Battle  of 
to  the  coast  *  The  Hessians  under  general  De  Heister  com- Long  Isl- 
posing  the  centre,  advanced  to  Flatbush,  while  the  com-*'^^* 
mander  in  chief,  with  die  greater  part  of  the  British  forces, 
marched  to  the  right  over  Flatland.  General  Clinton  and 
sir  William  Erskine  bavins  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
enemv,  and  finding  also  that  their  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected towards  the  Hessians,  reported  to  general  Howe,  that 
they  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  provincials,  and  thereby  force  them  aitber  to  hazard  a  battle, 
or  abandon  the  hills.  Thinking  the  proposal  practicable,  the 
general  consented.  It  was  concerted,  that  to  favonr  the  design 
of  the  right  wing,  the  attack  shouM  be  begun  by  general  Grant 
and  the  Hessians  on  the  left  and  centre.  Farther  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  principal  movement,  the 
king's  ships  stationed  to  the  right  of  them  moved  towards  the 
town,  so  as  to  make  them  conceive  New-Tork  to  be  the  imme- 
diate object. 

On  the  26ih  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
general  Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis.  and  lord  Percy,  advanced 
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CHAF.  Mfith  |>art  of  the  troops,  and  general  Howe  himself  brought 
^^'^'  forward  the  rest  of  that  division.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  tiie 
^^"^^■^^^  British  passed  the  heights ;  general  Clinton  turned  the  left  of 
1776.  the  enemy,  and  crossed  to  Bedford,  while  Grant  and  Dc  Heister 
attacked  the  right  and  the  centre.  On  the  side  of  Flatbush^ 
the  Americans  made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  their  left  wing, 
finding  itself  attacked  both  on  flank  and  rear,  was  thrown  into 
The  Ame.  confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions*  The  centre  and  right  of 
ricuis  are  the  provincials,  hearing  of  this  total  rout  of  the  left,  sowenlj 
defeated}  re ti-eated  in  disorder ;  about  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  one  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  captured 
were,  generals  Sullivan,  Udell,  and  lord  Stirling ;  about  three 
hundred  British  were  killed  and  wounded.  Of  Ae  slain  were, 
lieutenant-colonel  Grant  and  sir  Alexander  Murray,  both  of- 
ficers of  great  merit;  the  latter  a  young  Scottish^  oaronet^  of 
independent  fortune,  who  leaving  the  comforts  of  ease  and 
affluence  for  hardship  and  danger,  earned  a  premature,  bat 
glorious  death  in  the  service  of  his  kins  and  country.  General 
Washington  had  been  at  New- York  when  the  engagement  be* 
gan ;  hearing  that  a  battle  had  commenced,  he  hastened  over 
to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen ;  but,  when  he  arrived,  he 
found  his  troops  involved  in  difficulties  hj  the  stratagem  of  the 
enemy.  On  seeing  their  situation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  thej 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  he  conceived  general  Howe 
would  certainly  attack,  and  .as  certainly  force,  the  American 
lines.  Many  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  Confident,  however,  that  they  must  be  reduced 
by  regular  approaches,  without  risking  the  loss  that  might  be 
sustained  by  an  assualt,  the  general  declined  the  attempt.  On 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  firitish  army  opened  the  intrench* 
ments  before  the  American  lines :  the  provincials  finding  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  their  post  in  Long  Island,  on  the  29th 
but  es^  evacuated  their  encampment,  and  general  Washington  executed 
cape.  the  retreat  with  great  ability ;  his  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  camp  and  the  different  works,  and  with  the  baggage, 
stores,  and  part  o^the  artillery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water 
side,  they  embarked,  and  passed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New- 
York  witli  such  wonderful  silence  .and  order,  that  the  British 
army  did  not  perceive  the  least  motion,  and  were  surprised  in 
the  morning  at  finding  the  lines  abandoned,  and  seeing  the 
last  of  the  rear  guard  in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger.  To 
do  full  justice  to  this  masterly  retreat,  it  must  be  considered 
that  they  -had  been  driven  to  the  corner  of  an  island  where 
they  were,  inclosed  in  a  space  of  two  square  miles,  with  De^r 
twenty  thousand  well  disciplined  troops  in  front ;  and  in  flie 
rear,  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  which  could  not  be  crossed 
but  in  several  embarkations.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
the  provincials  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  carried  oiF  the 

>  Representative  of  the  family  of  Badmano  in  Perthshire. 
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S eater  part  or  their  provisions,  ammnnttion,  and  artinery.    CHAP, 
ilitary  critics  were  of  opinion,  that  sir  William  Howe  mignt     ^^^' 
have  forced  their  lines  on  the  day  of  the  battle ;  and,  since  tie  ^'^"^^"'"^^ 
chose  the  more  gradual  operation  of  a  siege,  and  must  have     ^^^' 
known  that  from  their  reauced  force  it  was  their  interest  to 
ivithdraw,  he  might  have  divined  it  to  be  their  wish ;  therefore, 
it  wiMo  be  expected  that  he  would  have  been  so  vigilant  as  to 
render   their  retreat   impracticable;  and   such   a  prevention 
would  have    been    by    no   means  difficult,  because  the    sea 
between  Red  Hook  and  New-York  is  deep   enough    for   a 
seventy-foor  gun*ship  to  anchor,   and    he  might  have  easily 
stationed  frigates  which  would  have  commanded  the  passage, 
and  prevented  their   escape.^    The   boats  which  had   orou^t 
them  from  New*York  to  Lone;  Island,  had  lain  on  the  Long 
Island  shore  three  days  after  their  defeat,  in  readiness  to  carry 
them  over  to  New-York.     These,  it  is  affirmed,   might  have 
been  easily  destroyed  by  the  British ;  but  they  did  not  experi- 
e^nce  the  smallest  annoyance. 

Possessed  of  Long  Island,  the  English  army  had  the  com* 
maod  of  New- York,  and  made  preparations  for  a  descent  upon 
the  island :  two  brigades  of  Hessians,  and  one  British  being 
left  at  Bedford,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  posted  at  Newtown, 
Hellgate,  Bushwick,  and  Flushing.  On  the  west  side  of  Long 
Island,  opposite  to  Horan's  Hook,  where  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up  strong  works,  two  batteries  were  erected.'  This 
work  commanded  Hellgate,  a  passage  between  the  islands  of 
Buchanan,  Montresor,  and  the  Two  Brothers,  into  the  sound 
which  separates  Long  Island  from  New- York  and  the  Con- 
necticut shore.  The  English  batteries,  in  a  short  time,  not 
only  silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  work,  but  broke  it 
up  entirely,  and  rendered  it  utterly  indefensible. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  British  com-  Second 
manders  again  made  overtures  for  peace.  General  Sullivan  ^^^^^^''^ 
was  dimissed  on  his  parole,  and  despatched  to  Philadelphia,  ^^^||^* 
to  submit  to  the  congress  some  propositions,  whereby  lord 
Howe  expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  several  moderate  mem- 
bers, not  as  deputies  from  an  independent  state,  but  private 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  that  in  these  conferences 
tney  might  adjust  preliminaries  for  an  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences :  he  strongly  insisted,  that  this  was  a  favouraUe  crisis, 
as  neither  party  were  reduced  to  r.  state  of  humiliation,  so  as  to 
preclude  discussion  and  modification  of  terms.  The  congress 
replied,  that  they  could  not  send  their  members  to  confer  with 
him  as  private  gentlemen,  but  they  would  depute  a  committee 
to  learn  whether  his  lordship  was  authorized  to  treat  with  per- 
sons appointed  by  congress :  if  that  were  the  case,  the  commit- 
tee would  receive  such  proposals;  and  accordingly  doctor 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Messrs.  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Ru Hedge, 

» See  Stcdman.  » Stedman,  vol.  i*  p.  199. 
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CHAP,  were  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  lord  Howe  en  this 
3^vir.  gubieet.  Howe  still  adhered  to  the  contenta  of  the  message 
^"^"^^^^  which  he  sent  by  eeneral  SuUivan :  the  committee  informed 
1776.  ^im  that  they  could  not,  nor  should  not,  act  but  as  deputies 
Irom  the  coneress ;  nevertheless  they  were  desirous  of  bearing 
what  proposals  he  had  to  make.  His  lordship  told  them,  tiiat 
the  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  aniionsly  wMM  to 
finish  the  dissentions  between  Britain  and  the  colonies.  To  ac* 
complish  this  desirable  end,  the  obnoxious  acts  should  be  revi- 
sed, and  every  just  cause  of  complaint  removed,  if  America 
would  declare  her  willingness  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Bri- 
tain. The  committee  replied,  that  an  acknowledgment  of 
British  superiority  could  not  now  be  expected :  petitions,  his 
lordship  must  remember,  had  been  presented  by  the  colonies  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  but  had  been  disre^rded  and  despis- 
ed; America  had  not  separated  herself  from  Britain,  not 
Britain  from  America.  The  colonies  had  not  declared  them- 
. selves  independent,  till  the  parent  country  had  declared  war:** 
the  subjects  had  not  renounced  allegiance,  until  the  sovereign 
had  withdrawn  protection:  even  were  the  congress  willing  to 
replace  America  in  the  situation  which  she  held  in  1763,  that 
hody  was  not  competent  to  execute  such  intentions  :  inde- 
pendence was  declared  in  consequence  of  the  collective  voice  of 
the  people,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be  annulled :  but  though 
the  Americans  did  not  desire  to  return  under  the  dominion  of 
England,  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  both.  From  this  answer,  lord  Howe,  see- 
ing that  America  was  determined  to  persist  in  independence, 
put  an  end  to  the  conference.  He  soon  after  published  a  de- 
claration to  the  people  of  America,  in  which  he  offered  pardon 
and  protection  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  former  submis- 
sion and  obedience ;  and  acquainted  them,  that  it  was  his  ma- 
jesty's intention  to  consent  to  the  revisal  of  such  acts  as  miglit 
aggrieve  his  subjects.  The  proclamation,  however,  produced 
very  little  effect  >  the  concession  was  too  late,  and  the  sword 
only  could  decide  the  contest. 

The  two  armies  were  divided  by  the  East  river,  about  thir* 
teen  hundred  yards  in  breadth ;  and,  after  a  long  and  severe 
cannonade,  it  was  resolyed,  that  the  first  division  of  the  army, 
should,  on  the  15th  of  September,  enter  the  island  of  New- 
York.  Accordingly,  commanded  by  general  Clinton,  lord 
Comwallis,  major-general  Yaughan,  brigadier-general  Leslie, 
and  the  Hessian  colonel  Donop,  they  embarked  at  the  head  of 
Newtown«bay,  which  deeply  indents  Long  Island,  and  where 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Beinv  covered  by 
five  ships  of  war,  on  their  entrance  into  the  river  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Kipp's  Bay,  about  three  miles  north  of  New-York ; 
where,  being  less  expected  than  in  some  other  places,  the  pre- 
paration for  defence  was  not  so  great:  the  workst  however, 
were  neither  feeble  nor  destitute  of  troops,  but  the  fire  from 
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the  ships  was  so  incessant  and  so  well  conducted,  that  tliey    CHAP, 
were  soon  abandoned,  and  the  army  landed  without  opposition.    ^^'^' 
The  enemj  immediately  abandoned  the  city  of  New- York,  and  ^^'">'^>*> 
all  their  posts  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  retired     ^^^* 
towards  the  north,  where   their  strength  chiefly  lay.     The^^Pj^*^^ 
Americans  had  resolved,  if  the  English  obtained  possession  of  York. 
New- York,  previous  to  the  evacuation  to  set  it  on  fire ;  but  they 
were  obligeo  to  leave  it  too  quickly  to  carry  their  designs  into 
execution.    Some  incendiaries,  however,  seca-eted  themselves  in  The  town 
deserted  houses,  and  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  jf  ^^". 
places.     On  the  morning  of  the  21  st  of  September,  about  a  ^en- 
third  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  cans.  ' 
extraordinary  exertion  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  whole  was  not 
oonsumed. 

The  general  had  fortified  Kiogsbridge,  in. order  to  secure  a 
retreat ;  and  the  works  on  both  sides  of  the  passage  were  so 
strong,  that  they  appeared  to  defy  all  attempts  on  either.  At 
Kingsbridge,  ten  thousand  of  the  Americans  were  posted,  and 
six  thousand  five  hundred  at  Heerlem,  near  New-York.  The 
whole  force  was  so  advantageously  disposed,  as  to  render  an 
attack  dangerous  from  Newi*York.  General  Howe,  finding  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  them  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to 
attack  them  from  another :  he  proposed  to  move  a  efeat  part 
of  his  army  to  the  continent  behind  Kingsbridge,  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  side  whence  they  derived  their  provision ; 
but  to  retain  possession  of  New-Yoik  by  a  strong  garrison,  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  in  the  rear  ana  on 
both  the  sides  by  the  fleet.  This  manceuvre  would  compel  the 
provincials  either  to  hazard  a  battle*  or  be  confined  in  New- 
York  island,  cut  oflf  by  the  army  or  fleet  from  every  supply  of 
provisions,  the  ships  guarding  'the  passase  from  the  Jerseys, 
while  the  *troops  possessed  the  country  adjoining  Kingsbridge. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  general  Howe  embarked  his  troops, 
crossed  over  to  the  continent  towards  Connecticut,  and  landed 
on  Frog's  Neck,  near  West  Chester :  here  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  five  days  for  stores  from  Staten  Island;  and  on  the  18th, 
receiving  information  that  Pell's  Point  would  be  a  more  conve- 
nient place  for  landing,  the  British  re-embarked,  and  came 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  Hutchinson's  river,  whence  they  ad- 
vanced up  the  country.  Extending  from  East  Chester  to  New- 
Rochelle,  there  are  two  roads  to  Connecticut,  the  lower  near 
the  sea,  the  upper  through  high  grounds  called  the  White 
Plains.  The  lower  route  was,  by  their  last  movement,  in  pos- 
session of  his  majesty's  troops;  and  they  now  prepared  to 
seize  the  higher.  Meanwhile  general  Washington  discovered 
that  if  he  remained  in  his  present  position,  he  would  be  obli|;ed 
to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which  might  be  in  its  event  decisive- 
ly fatal  to  the  colonies,  as  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  a  re- 
treat. His  army  was  originally  inferior  in  force  and  discipline 
to  the  royal  host,  and  now  reduced  by  recent  defeat  and  sick- 
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CHAP.'  11688,  it  was  stili  more  'dispirited :  frmn  the  same  causes,  great 
^^1'-    animosities  prevailed  between  the  troops  of  the  northern  and 
^'^^^"'^'^^^  the  southern  colonies.    As  victory  was  little  to  be  expected  in 
^776,     gQ(.)|  circumstances,  it  was  Washmgton's  object  to  avoid  a  battle 
if  possible ;  but  if  an  engagement  was  inevitable,  to  change  his 
ground,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  probability  of  securing  a 
retreat    Leaving  therefore  New- York  island,  he  posted  his  ar- 
my, about  seventeen  thousand  in  number,  near  Kingsbridge,  and 
occupied  the  ground  fi*om  thence  to  White  Plains,  having  the 
river  BruDx  in  front,  and  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  occu- 
py the  eastern  bank ;  on  the  26th,  crossing  with  liis  whole  army, 
he  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 

On  the  £8th  of  October,  the  royal  army,  which  consisted 
of  thirteen  thousand  men  leaving  its  encampment,  advanced 
in  two  columns ;  general  Clinton  commanding  the  right,  gene- 
ral De  Heister  the  lefi  They  found  the  Americans  encamp- 
ed on  a  long  ridge  of  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  they  had 
hastily  constructed  lines.  A  bend  of  the  Brunx  protected  the 
right  flank,  and  another  turning  surrounded  the  rear  of  the 
right  wing.  The  left  wing  was  posted  on  uneven  ground, 
steep  and  rugged  in  front,  but  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
rear.  The  most  accessible  part  was  me  centre,  the  slope  of 
the  hill  *being  there  gradual,  the  lines  not  fraised,  and  the 
ditches,  from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  and  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  necessarily  shallow.  A  body  of  provincials  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Brunx,  commandea  a  ford  opposite  to  the 
One  part  right  flank.  General  Howe,  informed  of  the  position  of  this 
of  the  detachment  and  judging  that  it  was  stationed  there  to  cover 
American  ^^  ^ight  flank,  sent  a  Dody  of  troops  across  the  river,  with  a 
defeated.  ^^^^  ^^  dislodge  the  enetny  from  their  rising  ground,  gall  the 
flank  which  would  be  thus  leff  defenceless,  and  thereby  facili- 
tate the  operations  in  front  of  the  camp.  The  tiioops  sent 
f  upon  that  service  under  general  Leslie  and  colonel  Donop,  con- 
sisting both  of  British  and  Hessians,  vied  with  each  other  in 
courage  and  expedition,  passed  the  ford  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's  Are,  formed  on  the  bank,  naarched  with  alacrity  and 
vigour  up  the  hill,  charged  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets, 
and  drove  them  from  their  works.  General  Howe,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  no  attempt  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines,  or  to  force 
tlieir  main  body  to  battle.  During  the  night,  the  provincials 
drew  back  their  encampment,  and  thereby  strengthened  their 
inti-enchments ;  whereupon  the  British  commander  thought  it 
unwise  to  make  a  general,  assault  until  some  fresh  troops  should 
arrive  from  York  island.  On  the  SOth,  the  expected  re-en- 
forcement came,  and  the  general  professed  an  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  camp  next  morning.  A  heavy  rain  having  fallen 
during  tlie  night,  he  judged  the  ground  too  slippery  on  so  steep 
a  lull  for  being  attempted,  therefore  that  day  the  assault  was 
The  main  deferred.  The  succeeding  night  the  provincials  evacuated 
body  es-    their  camp,  and  retired  back  into  the  country ;  after  having 
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in  their  retreat  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  on  White  Plains.   CHAP, 
they  took  possession  of  the  high  ground  towards  North  Castle.    ^^''' 
General  Howe,  conceiving   the  enemj  could  not  be  drawn  ^"^^^^'^^^ 
to   an   engagement,  jud^  it  expedient  to  pursue  them  no     ^?^^* 
farther,  and  employed  himself  in  reducing  Kingsbrid^e  and 
Fort  Washipgton,  that  he  might  be  master  of  the  whole  of 
New-York  island.    The  last  of  these  posts  was  very  important, 
as  it  secured  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Jerser  shore, 
and  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  North  river.     Sensible 
of  the  value  of  this  place,  the  provincials  had   garrisoned  it 
with  three  thousand    men,    commanded  by  colonel  Magaw. 
On  the  15th  of  November,  the  fort  was  summoned  to  surrender ; 
but  the  commander  answered  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity :  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  storm.    Next 
morning  the  royalists  made  an  assault  in  four  divisions;  the 
first,  consisting  of  Hessians  was  conducted  by  general  Knyp- 
hausen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  three  others,  being  Britisli 
troops;  the  second  was   led   by  general  Matthew,  supported 
and  covered  by  lord  Comwailis ;  the  third  was  conducted  by 
colonel  Sterling ;  and  the  forty-second  regiment,  the  last,  by 
lord    Percy*    The  Hessians  were  obliged  to  pass   through  a 
wood  in  which  the  enemy  were  very  advantageously  posted ;  Battle  and 
a  hot  engagement  taking  place  in  tne  ascent  of  a  hill,  they  ^pture  of 
made  their  way  through  the  thicket,  and  climbed  to  the  top^jj[^jj^^ 
of  an  eminence.    The  other  divisions  were  equally  active  and  to^T^" 
successful;  the  royal    Highlanders   particularly  distinguished 
themselves  :  before  they  landed  from  the  continent,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire   from  the  American  batteries;  and 
these  continued  to  play  upon  them  as  they  were  ascending 
a  steep  hill.    The  heroes  bore  all  with  firmness  and  persever* 
ance,  gained  the  summit,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
took  one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners :  the  enemy,  unable  to 
resist  any  longer,  surrenderee!  at  discretion.     By  the  capture 
of  Fort  Washmgton,  and  the  surrender  of  Kingsbridge^  which 
followed  soon  after,  the  British  troops  were  in  possession  not 
only  of  New-York  and  the  adjacent  islands,  but  also  of  an  easr 
access  either  to  New-England  or  the  Jerseys.    Thus  situated.  General 
general  Howe  planned  two  expeditions,  one  under  iotrd  Corn-  ^'.^^^, 
wallis  to  the  Jerseys,  another   under  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  u^ed  m- 
Rhode   Island.    General  Clinton  and   sir  Peter  Parker  com- pedltions. 
roanded  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island  s  the  provincials  aban-  invasion 
doned  it  at  their  approach,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  pro-^*^c- 
viuce,  which  was  deemed  a  very  advantageous  acquisition,  since  ^^ 
it  had  been  a  great  rendezvous  for  privateers,  that  had  captured  island, 
a  considerable  number  of  British  ships.    On  the  18th  of  No- Rapid  sue 
vember,  lord  Comwailis  crossed  over  to  the  Jersey  shore  with  cess  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  landed  eight  miles  above  FortP^™™™ 
Lee ;  when  they  had  almost  surprised  tlie  garrison,  and  made  ^^ 
the  enemies  prisoners  of  war;  but  a  deserter  informing  the 
Americans  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops,  they  evacu- 
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CRAP,   aied  the  fort  with  ereat  expedition,  leaving  to  the  Britiak  their 
^^"-    provisions  and   artiHery.     His  lordship  new  penetrated  iota 
^*^^*^^^^  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  took  possession  of  the  prinetpal 
1776.     towns  as  far  as  Brunswick.    The  American  troops  fled  before 
him  in  the  greatest  dismay.    In   this  career  ot  success  and 
pursuit,  he  was  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  eommaader  in 
chief,  to  prevent  him  from  advancing  farther.    From  the  con- 
sternation of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  Jerseys,  it  wa9  the 
general  opinion  of  military  men,  that  if  lord  Comwallts  had 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  he  would  have  taken  Philadel- 
phia. 

General  Washington  commanded  the  troops  in  the  Jerseys 
and  on  the  Delaware ;  Lee  was  intrusted  with  a  body  of  for- 
ces in  the  province  of  New- York,  and  havii^  conceived  Wash- 
ington's situation  to  be  dangerous,  resolved  to  cross  the  North 
river,  and  form  a  Junction  with  him,  as  they  marched  west- 
Capture  of  wards  towards  the  Delaware.  On  the  13th  of  December  he 
eenenl  quitted  his  camp,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy;  in  the 
course  of  this  employment,  being  about  three  miles  distant 
from  his  army,  he  stopt  at  a  house  to  breakfast  General 
Howe  had  despatched  colonel  Harcourt  to  obtain  intelligence 
concerning  general  Lee's  route  and  motions.  Having  traced 
him  as  he  imvanced,  he  determined  still  loiter  to  watch  his 
progress.  In  the  course  of  this  service,  be  intercepted  a  coun- 
trvman  carrying  a  letter  from  general  Lee,  by  which  he  found 
where  he  was ;  learning  also  that  he  was  slightly  guaHed,  he 
projected  to  carry  him  off,  and  galloping  with  his  party  to  the 
place  where  Lee  had  halted,  took  effectual  mean»  to  prevent 
nis  escape,  forced  open  the  doorr,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  commander  in  chief  at  Mew-York.  The  Ame- 
ricans severely  felt  the  loss  of  this  general,  who  possessed  areat 
abilities  and  very  extensive  knowledge ;  he  had  fonnerly  t>een 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  service,  had  served  with  re- 
putation in  the  seven  years  war  both  in  America  and  Portuaal, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  military  conduct  A  restlesa 
disposition,  and  a  fortune  which  enabled^  him  to  gratify  his  in- 
clinations, had  induced  him  after  the  peace  to  travel :  he  tra> 
versed  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  the  various 
courts,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  respective  govern- 
ments, customs,  manners,  and  languages  of  the  several  nations. 
Being  disgusted  by  some  persons  in  xhe  British  administratioa, 
he,  on  the  first  disturbances  in  America,  crossed  the  Atlantic^ 
•  and  offered  his  servicQ^  to  the  congress.  His  proposals  were 
received  with  joy,  and  he  was  appointed  major-general.  By 
his  talents,  activity,  and  skill,  he  had  been  eminently  useful  in 
disciplining  the  American  troops,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
support  the  provincial  cause.  This  able  man  was  by  no  means 
without  his  defects;  he  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  i^vealed  and 
even  natural  religion,  was  loose  in  his  moral  principles,  and  pro- 
fligate in  his  character :  his  very  efforts  in  the  service  of  the 
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colonies  arose  from  unworthy  motives;  becavse  he  conceived  CHAP, 
some  grovnd  of  displeasure  against  persons  employed  under  the    ^^^* 
British  government*  he  maife  war  against  his  king  and  native  v^^'^^^>^ 
country.    There  being  no  British  officer  of  equal  rank  a  prisoner     ^^^^■ 
with  the  Americans,  general  Washington  offered  six  neld  offi- 
cers in  exchange  for  Lee :  but  general  Howe  answered,  that  he 
was  a  deserter  from  the  British  service,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    Washington  contended, 
that  having  resigned  his  i^ommission  before  he  accepted  of  a 
command  in  the  i^rovincial  service,  the  general  was  not  a  deser- 
ter.   Howe  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  would  not  release 
him,  but  kept  him  a  close  prisoner.    This  rigorous  conduct  pro- 
duced retaliation  on  the  other  side:  colonel  Campbell,  who  nad 
been  before  treated  as  befitted  his  condition,  was  the  first  who 
experienced  di8a|reeable  eSects,  owing  to  the  British  treatment 
of  Lee ;  be  was  now  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers, tbouch  not  handled  with  such  severity,  underwent. very 
great  hardships. 

The  affairs  of  the  provincials  appeared  now  to  be  in  a  de-  Conster- 
sperate  situation:  by  the  orders  of  the  eeneral  to  lord  Corn- nation  of 
wallis,  they  had  beiNi  suffered  to  cross  the  Delaware;  but  Qo^^^°^' 
doubt  was  entertained  that,  as  soon  as  the  river  was  frozen  over, 
not  only  a  detachment^  but  the  whole  army  under  Howe  him- 
self, would  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  and  flying 
enemy,  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  so  important  an  <£■  They  ez- 
ject,  ana  with  such  probability  of  complete  success,  brave  all  pe<^gene- 
the  hazaMs  and  hardships  ol  a  winter  campaign.     The  ^^^^^ 
diers  were  quite  disheartened;  the  panic  extended  itself  to  the  delphuu 
civil  departments:    the  governor,  council,  assembly,  and  mar 
gistracy  of  New^ersey   deserted  their  province;    their  bretli- 
ren  of  Philadelphia  dispersed ;  and  the  congress  expecting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  British  army,  fled  to  Maryland.    Three 
of  the  principal  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared  their 
resolution  to  entreat  the  protection  of  general   Howe*    The 
chief  city  of  North  America,  the  seat  of  the. new  government, 
appeared  ready  to  submit,  if  the  British  army  should  advaoce. 
Alarmed  at  these  dangers,  congress  did  not,  however,  despiur ;  Finnneas 
they  proceeded  not  only  to  repair  thei,r  actual  losses,  but  to  rer  of  the  con- 
move  the  causes.    Their  soldiers  had  only  been  enlisted  for  a^^"^^"*' 
year;  they  now  ordained  that  they  should  be  levied  for  three 
years,  or  during- the  coutinuance  of  the  war.    The  army  waa 
to  consist  of  eighty-eight  battallions,  to  be  furnished  and  main- 
tained by  the  respective  colonies  in  ascertain  proportion,  ac* 
cording  to  th^   ascertained  ability  of  eacE.      Liberal  offers 
were  made  of  bounties  and  of  pay,  as  an  inducement  to  men  to 
enlist ;  and  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
promised  to  all  who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who 
ifell.    They  also  published  an  appeal  to  the  American  people^  They  ap- 
to  remind  them  of  their  assurances  of  protection  and  support;  l'^^^''^ 
they  recapitulated  the  various  grievances  which  they  had  so^®**^*' 
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often  stated,  and  the  rejection  of  all  their  applications  for  re^ 
dress:  nothing  but  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  their 
enemies;  the  only  alternatives  were  resistance  or  slavery-— 
which  of  the  two  were  free-born  brave  men  to  choose?  The  suc- 
cess of  the  British  arms,  they  alleged,  had  been  ereatly  exagge- 
rated, and  cost  very  dear.  They  assured  them  of  the  assistance 
of  foreign  powers,  and  exhorted  them  to  firm  reliance  and  resist- 
ance ;  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  liberties,  pro- 
perties, and  every  object  which  could  be  dear  to  man.  The  ap- 
peal had  the  desired  effect,  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
and  stimulated  the  most  astonishing  efforts  to  procure  re-enforce- 
ments for  the  army. 

With  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  the  wisdom  and  ability  of 
their  eeneral  most  powerfully  co-operated,  ^ot  without  being 
seconded  by  some  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  army  of 
Britain.  To  the  surprise  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  seneral 
Howe  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the  success  of  his  detach- 
ment, but  retired  into  winter  quarters.  He  so  cantoned  his 
troops  that  they  could  not  easily  be  condensed,  should  a  sud- 
den occasion  require  them  to  act  in  concert;  bodies  of  Hes- 
sians were  quartered  at  Trenton  and  Bordenton,  neur  the 
Delaware,  and  from  knowing  the  reduced  situation  of  the  ene- 
my, had  given  way  to  great  laxity  of  discipline.  Without  be- 
ing restrained  by  their  officers,  or  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
they  ravaged,  plundered,  and  in  short  exercised  every  cruelty 
which  could  be  expected  from  mercenary  hirelings,  ^no  fought 
without  sentiment  or  principle,  merely  as  the  instruments  of  a 
petty  tyrant  whose  ways  and  means  were  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  revelled  in  the  proceeds  of  rapine,  and  gave  way 
to  excesses  so  natural  to  men,  who  by  indigence  are  usually 
debarred  from  the  comforts  of  life,  when  they  happen  to  obtain 
temporary  abundance.  New- Jersey  became  a  scene  of  robbe- 
ry, disorder,  and  licentiousness.  The  Americans,  while  they 
dreaded  the  force,  and  abhorred  the  cruelties  of  Hessians, 
contemned  their  slavish  submission  to  the  most  sordid  despot- 
ism. Washington,  perfectly  informed  of  the  Hessian  laxity,  pro- 
jected to  surprise  their  detachments  at  Trenton,  and  know- 
ing the  detestation  and  resentment  with  which  his  countrymen 
regarded  men  whom  they  considered  as  hirelings,  purchased 
tol>utcher  those  who  had  done  them  no  injury,  encouraged  tiiem 
with  the  hopes  of  punishing  those  hated  enemies  before  they 
should  be  awai-e  of  their  danger.  In  order  to  prevent  the  di- 
vision at  Bordenton  from  affording  anv  assistance  to  tlieir  coun- 
trymen at  Trenton,  he  despatched  aliody  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  very  lightly  accoutred  and  armed'to  Mount  Holly, 
in  sight  of  the  Hessian  post,  with  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to 
fly  as  soon  as  they  had  provoked  their  enemies  to  advance,  and 
draw  them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.  The  stratagem 
was  successful :  colonel  Donop,  who  commanded  that  canton- 
ment of  Hessians,  with  the  whole  of  his  party,  except  eighty 
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men  left  at  the  ciuarters,  trad  proceeded  twelve  miles  from  his  CHAP, 
own  station,  and  eighteen  from  Trenton.  General  Washing-  ^^*'- 
ton  discerned  that  his  absence  was  the  fit  moment  for  enterprise,  ^"^"^^^Vi^ 
and  embraced  the  opportunity.  He  passed  the  Delaware,  al-  1^^- 
readj  almost  frozen  over,  by  forcing  tne  boats  through  the  ice,  5l*e^^, 
during  the  night  after  Christmas ;  and  by  dar-break  on  the  26th,  gi^ns  at ' 
surrounded    the    Hessian  cantonment.    The    Germans    were  Trenton. 

a^own  into  the  greatest  astonishment  and  confusion,  and  he- 
re they  could  be  called  to  arms,  Washington  galled  them 
with  a  heavy  fire.  Rhalle,  the  Hessian  commander,  assembled 
a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and  was  beginning  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  great  courage,  when  he  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  on  which  his  soldiers  refused  to  continue  the  battle, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  number  Conquest, 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable,  but  the  prisoners  ^i?*"^*" 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  This  success  proved  very  ad-^^*"^' 
vantaseous  to  the  American  cause,  as  it  revived  the  spirits  of 
the  soldiers,  and  co-operated  with  the  address  of  the  congress,  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  people.  The  Americans  had  parti* 
cularly  dreaded  the  Hessians,  on  account  of  their  known  warlike 
discipline ;  but  from  seeing  so  many  of  them  taken  prisoners, 
their  fears  greatly  decreas^.  The  general  and  congress,  with 
great  jadgment,  paraded  the  prisoners  through  the  streets  of 
rhiladelphia  and  other  populous  places*  and  thus  promoted 
in  the  people  a  disposition  to  enlist.  Notwithstanding  this  ad- 
vantage, general  Washington  did  not  choose  to  encamp  on  the 
-east  side  of  the  Delaware  ;  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
with  such  a  superior  force  as  he  possessed,  general  Howe  would 
re-occupy  the  posts  in  Jersey,  and  even  cross  the  Delaware. 
Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  regain  the  position  which 
was  thus  lost,  the  general  directed  colonel  Donop  to  abandon 
his  situation,  and  retire  to  Princeton.  Washino;ton,  encou rased 
by  movements  so  very  different  from  what  he  apprehended, 
acain  crossed  the  river,  and  marched  to  Trenton  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  men.  It  was  now  believed  that  general  Howe 
would  have  taken  the  field  immoiiiately,  but  these  expectations 
proved  unfounded.  Instead  of  marching  with  the  main  army, 
he  sent  lord  Cornwallis  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  in* 
Jersey,  while  he  himself  remained  quiet  at  New-York.  Lord 
Cornwallis  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Trenton.  General  Washington's  object  was  to  fatigue, 
harass,  and  distress  the  king's  troops,  without  hazarding  a  battle. 
/On  the  approach  of  the  British  detachment,  therefore,  he  re- 
tired from  the  town,  posted  himself  on  some  high  grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  seemed  resolved  to  wait  the  assault 
of  the  enemy.  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  force  the  post 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  next  morning,  Washington,  leaving  his 
fires  burning,  and  piquets  advanced,  retreated  in  profound  si> 
fence ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  marched  with  a  design 
to  surprise  a  British  detachment  at  Princeton,  consisting  of  the 
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CHAP,  seventeenth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  uniler  lieutenant- 
^^'^*  colonel  Mawhuod.  This  corps  was  preparitig  to  follow  lord 
^f^^^^^^  Cornwallis,  when  Washington  made  his  appearance  aboat  sun- 
1770.  rige.  Mawhood  immediately  conGlD4led  that  the  American  j^- 
neral  was  retreating  from  lora  Comwallis,and  that  by  obstructiDg 
his  march  he  might  afford  the  British  troops  from  Trenton  time 
to  arrive.  A  foggy  morning,  and  thick  woods,  prevented  him 
from  discovering  the  numl^r  of  the  enemy:  under  these  mis- 
takes he  resolv^  to  hazard  an  action ;  the  fortieth  regimeat, 
which  had  not  been  included  m  the  orders  to  march,  was  behmd 
at  PrineetoR ;  and  t«  that  corps  he  sent  immediate  orders  to 
Gallant  join  his  party.  Meanwhile  the  battle  began,  and  a  heavy  dis- 
M^T  ^  <^hai^  of  British  artillery  did  considerable  execution  $  the  se- 
Mawiiood.  Yenteenth  regiment  rushed  forwa,rds  with  fixed  bayonets,  aad 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  fifty'fifth  and  fortieth  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  their  fellow  soldiers.  Se- 
veral, by  their  ardour,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  detachment; 
the  seventeenth,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, cut  their  way  tliroogh  the  enemy,  and  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick with  a  loss  of  near  Qne  half  of  their  number.  The  exploit  of 
the  seventeenth,  just  recorded,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  gallant  achievements  durine  the  war.  l*he  field  officers 
beisg  all  absent,  captain  Scott,  who  led  the  regiment,  received 
just  and  very  high  fipplause  for  his  conduct ;  the  losa  of  the 
Americans,  from  .the  vaJour  of  that  corps,  was  very  considera- 
ble. Lord  Cornwallis.  discovering  the  retreat  of  the  eBemj, 
hastened  to  pursue  them ;  but  Washington,  though  he  kept  so 
near  the  British  troops  as  to  give  them  foil  employment,  did  not 
hazard  an  engagement  The  troops  of  CornwaUis  being  brokea 
with  the  toilsome  warfare,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Bruns- 
wick to  refresh  his  corps,  and  wait  for  tiie  arrival  of  assistance 
from  the  commander  in  chief.  Washington,  meanwhile,  over- 
ran Jersey,  seized  the  principal  towns,  and  secured  the  posts  on 
tlie  Delaware,  by  whicn  means  he  comnuuided  an  easy  passage 
for  himself  whenever  it  should  be  expedient  to  recross  that 
river. 

The  conduct  and  event  of  these  winter  operations  proved 
Very  different  from  what  the  friends  of  Britain  expected,  and 
the4>rovincials  apprehended.  It  was  conceived,  that  the  gene- 
ral would  have  acted  at  the  bead  of  his  whole  combined  army, 
instead  uf  remaining  unemployed  himself,  and  parcelling  his 
troops  out  in  a  great  number  of  detachments.  If,  instead  of 
preserving  his  force  concentrated,  and  pressing  forward  on  the 
enemy  with  its  whole  impulse,  tliey  roust  be  spread  into  such  a 
number  of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  the  posts  next  to  the 
enemy  ought  to  have  been  the  strongest,  whereas  they  were 
the  weakest  The  Americans,  with  reason,  dreaded  that  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  British  arm  v ;  directed  by  the 
condnct,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  its  commander  in 
chief  to  activity^  and  enterprise,  but  they  found  they  bad  enl^ 
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to  contend  with  partial  detackmentst  while  tiie  knain  force  and   CtlAt^. 
the  general  himself  were- stationary  and  Inactive.    The  army  of    ^V^ 
Washington  did  not  amount  te  seven  thousand  milHia,  the  army  ^•^'"'^^ 
of  general  Howe  to  twenty-ei^t  thousand  disciplined  troops :     ^^^^* 
during  six  months,  from  the  middle  oC  this  vrititer  te  the  middle 
of  the  following|  summer,  Washington  remained  lipon  the  Dela* 
ware,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  British  head-quarters,  without 
any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posts,  or  to  proceed  to  the 
great  object  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  under  general  Carleton  was,  aa  we  Opera- 
have  seen,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Canada,  and  aftetwaids  pro-*io™»o" 
ceed  by  the  lakes  to  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  province  of  *^*  ^*^' 
New-York,  that  he  might  co-operate  with  the  main  army,  and 
have  it  in  his  power  to  Invade  either  the  northern  or  midtlle  co* 
lonies  as  occasion  might  reauire ;  that  thus  they  could  separate 
the  southern  from  the  northern  provinces,  enclose  New^Tork 
between  the  two  armiea,  and  thereby  compel  those  provincials 
to  surrender  9t  discretion.  We  left  the  British  generals  at  the 
capture  of  fort  St  John's  in  the  end  of  June ;  there  an  arma- 
ment was  prepared  for  crossing  lake  Champlain,  in  order  to  be* 
siege  Crown  roiat^  and  Ticondero^a.  The  Americans  had  a 
considerable  fleet  on  lake  Champlain,  whereas  the  British  had 
not  a  single  vessel.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  supe- 
riority, to  prepare  thirty  fishing  sloops,  and  to  equip  them  with 
cannon.  The  general  used  every  effort  to  procure  the  requi* 
site  naval  force :  the  largest  of  the  vessels  were  brought  from 
England,  and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  be  taken  in  pieces 
and  re-constructed,  in  order  to  answer  their  purpose  uponthe 
lake.  It  was  necessary  also  to  transport  over  land,  and  drag 
up  the  rapid  current  of  St.  Therese  and  St.  John's,  with  thirty 
long  boats,  a  great  number  of  fiat  boats  of  great  burthen,  a  gon- 
dola weighing  thirty  tons,  and  about  four  hundred  t>atteaax. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  labour  and  impediments,  such  was  the  ar- 
dour and  activity  of  the  British  troops  that  it  was  finished  in 
three  months.  By  this  time  however,  the  season  was  far 
advanced ;  not  only  lake  Champlain  and  lake  GeOrse  were  to 
be  encountered,  and  an  unknown  force  on  each  subdued,  and 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  captured ;  but,  after  these  difli^ 
ciilties  were  overcome,  a  wRd  and  desolate  country  covered 
iVith  intricate  forests,  indented  with  swamps  and  morasses,  was 
to  be  pervaded,  iii  order  to  arrive  at  Albany,  and  open  a  com- 
munication with  general  Howe.  October  was  begun  liefore 
the  fleet  was  rttMj  to  oppose  the  Americans  on  lake  Cham- 
plun:  tt\e  naval  force  consisted  of  the  Inflexible,  which  was 
re-eonstructed  at  St.  John's  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  mounted 
eighteen  twelve-pounders;  one  schooner  mounting  fourteen, 
and  another  twelve  six-pounders ;  a  flat  bottomed  batteau,  car«> 
ryinjE  six  twenty-four,  and  the  same  number  of  twelve-pounders, 
besides  howitzers ;  and  a  goodola,  with  seven  nine-pounders ; 
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CfiAP.  twenty  gun  boatg,  carrjing  either  field-pieces,  or  bowitzertf, 
xvn.  ^^j.^  famished  in  the  same  manner.  There  was  besides  a 
S^^''^^^^  great  number  of  large  boats  for  transporting  the  troops,  provi- 
1^7^«  sionsy  stores,  and  other  necessaries.^  The  American  force  was 
bj  no  means  equal  to  the  British :  they  had  made  the  most  skil« 
ful  use  of  their  materials,  but  thej  wanted  timber  and  artillery: 
their  fleet  amounted  to  fifteen  vessels,  commanded  by  Arnold. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  the  British  fleet,  conducted  by  captain 
Pringle,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  .Carleton,  discover* 
ed  the  armament  of  the  enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage 
between  the  island  of  Valicour  and  the  western  main.  An  en- 
gagement commenced,  and  continued  on  both  sides  for  several 
Hours  with  great  intrepidity  ;  the  unfavourableness  of  the  wind 
prevented  the  chief  snips  of  the  British  from  taking  a  share  ia 
the  fight.  Night  approaching,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  dis- 
continue the  action ;  they  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  but  not 
before  the  strongest  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  run  aground,  and 
one  of  their  gondolas  sunk.  Arnold,  sensible  of  the  insufficien- 
cy of  his  strength,  retreated  during  the  night:  the  British  fleet 
pursued  them  the  next  day,  and  tlie  day  following^  and  the 
wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  all  the  ships  into  action, 
overtook  them  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point.  The  Ameri- 
can commander,  unable  to  avoid  an  engagement,  made  the  best 
disposition  which  his  force  permitted ;  about  noon  the  battle 
began,  and  continued  with  great  fury  for  two  hours ;  but  at 
length  the  superior  force  and  skill  of  the  British  prevailed. 
The  provincials  burnt  several  of  the  ships,  to  prevent  them 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ffnglish.  On  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober the  British  fleet  anchored  off' Crown  Point,  and  the  en- 
Crown  emy  retired  to  Ticonderoga.  General  Carleton  remained  at 
uJUn^  Crown  Point  till  the  third  of  November;  and  as  the  winter 
*  was  commencing,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  beseige  Ti- 
conderoga. Some  of  his  officers  wished  the  attempt  to  have 
been  made  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point.  The 
distance  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and  the  garrison,  they  conceiv- 
ed would  not  hold  out  ten  days  against  the  British  force.  Ge- 
neral  Carleton,  however,  thought  the  capture  of  that  place 
might  be  attended  with  considerable  loss,  while  the  benefit  aris- 
ing from  it  would  be  immaterial  during  the  current  campaign, 
because  so  late  in  the  season  they  could  not  think  of  entering 
upon  lake  George,  and  proceeding  to  Albany.  From  the  difl& 
culty  of  subsistence,  a  garrison  could  not  easily  be  maintained 
during  the  winter ;  and  thus,  though  taken,  it  would  be  neces- 
but  evs-  sary  to  evacuate  it  again,  and  leave  it  to  the  enemy.  Though 
ca«M.  these  arguments  did  not  convince  the  other  officers,  jet  they 
determined  seneral  Carleton  to  re-embark  the  army,  and  re- 
turn to  St  John's ;  whence  he  distributed  bis  army  into  winter 


quarters. 


>  See  Guettes. 
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Thus  of  th<^  three  great  oUects  of  the  campaign  of  1776*  the    GHAP. 
southern  expedition  totally  miled,  and  the  other  tv/o  were  but    ^^*'- 
partially  obtained.    The  Canadian  armament  achieved  onlj  the  ^'"^"^^'^^^ 
reduction  of  Crown  Point:  general  Howe  acquired  possession^of  ^'^^^ 
Long  Island,  and  New- York,  with  part  of  the  Jerseys.    His  ope-  J^^t  rf 
rations  had  very  little  impaired  the  resources  of  the  enemy;  on  the  cam* 
the  other  hand;  by  allowinji;  them  to  gain  unexpected  advanta-paign. 
ges,  he  had  animated  hope,  inspirited  courage,  promoted  firmness 
and  unanimity,  and  afforded  them  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate 
success. 

During  this  year  the  American  privateers  were  extremely  ac-  Depred*- 
tive  and  successful.  The  West  India  islands,  as  had  been  pre-  ^ons  of 
dieted,  were  in  great  distress  bj  the  interclusion  of  commerce  ^^^^^*^ 
with  America.  The  most  essential  necessaries  of  life,  especial-  teent 
ly  Indian  corn,  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes  and  of  the 
poor  and  laborious  whites,  had  risen  from  three  to  four  tiroes 
the  customary  price.  Slaves,  next  in  importance  and  necessity, 
were  not  to  l>e  procured  in  sufiBcient  quantity  for  anj  sum ;  anfl 
other  wants  and  distresses  multipLiea.  In  this  period  of  cala- 
mity, a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  an  insurrection  of  negroes 
in  Jamaica,  most  of  the  soldiers  having  been  drafted  to  America. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  merchantmen  were  about  to  de- 
part for  Europe,  and  the .  conspirators  had  fixed  on  their  depar- 
ture as  the  proper  time  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution,  as 
the  island  would  then  be  still  more  defenceless.  The  conspira- 
cy was  brought  to  light  a  few  days  before  the  fleet  actually  sail- 
ed, and  the  ships  werQ  retained  until  it  was  effectually  crushed, 
and  order  restored.  This  detention  was  afterwards  attended 
wii^  very  ruinous  effects.  The  American  privateers  had,  during 
the  former  part  of  the  summer,  been  very  active  and  successful : 
and  as  the  increase  of  captures  enlarged  the  capitals  of  the  ad* 
▼enturars  for  more  distant  enterprises,  they  extended  the  scene 
of  their  depredations.  A  considerable  part  of  this  rich  fleet  fell 
into  the  luinds  of  the  provincials;  ana  encouraged  by  such  an 
acquisition,  they  afterwards  sent  cruisers  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  captured  many  other  ships.  The  planters  and  merchants 
were  almost  ruined  by  the  complicated  evils  that  resulted  to 
them  from  the  war.  The  merchants  who  had  traded  to  Ameri* 
ca,  continued  to  be  great  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  trade^ 
but  by  the  detention  of  their  property,  which  was  nojooger  re- 
mitted. Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  American  ships  infested 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  seising  the  British  traders,  distressed 
other  merchants.  The  provincial  privateers  found  refuse,  pro- 
tection, and  encouragement  from  France>  notwithstanding  Uttt 
professions  of  amity. 

Vol,  r.  6G 
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CHAP.  XVHl. 

British  nation  ttill  favourable  to  coercive  measures^various- causes  of  this 
*  disposition. — Conspiracy  and  trial  of  John  the  Painter.— Meeting  of  par- 
liament. — Kinf^s  speech— debate. — Motion  for  a  revision  of  acta  obnox- 
ious to  the  Americans,  in  oonformity  to  general  Howe's  proclamation — 
•  sejec^ied — seceswon  of  members.«-Letters  of  marque,  kc. — ^Beprisal  bUL 

-i-Bill  for  seizing  suspected  persons;  in  which  lord  North,  wishing  to 
please  both  patties,  satisfies  neither. — ^Important  amendments,  through 
Mr.  Dunning,  passed.— Afildra  of  Indisr— nabob  of  Aicot,  coaticil  of  Ma- 
dras, and  rajah  of  Tahjore^ — Lord  Ptg^t  sent  out— conspiracy  against 
iiiro,  executed  by  colonel  StuMi-^proceedings  thApeoa  in  the  India 
hoaae^n  parliament — seceding  members  return — ^lord  Chatham's  mo- 
tion for  terminating  the  war — rejected— difference  of  opinion  among  op- 
position concerning  American  independcDce.— Unexpected  demand 
from  He8se*Cassel.—Prorogs(tkm  of  parliament. 

CHAP.  DESTRUCTIVE  as  the  mftinfold  losses  which  we  have 

XVin.    been  relating  were  te  th«  mercantile  interest,  yet  the  nation  in 
^^■^'^^^^  general  continued  fatoaraUe  to  the  war.    The  dedaration  of 
1776.     independence  separated  from  the  cause  of  the  Americaos  per- 
^^^."^11  sons  who  had  before  regarded  them  as  oppressed  and  suftering 
favourable  fellow-salsg^cts :  ttiese  now  contended  that  the  tauestion  no  Ion* 
tothewar.ger  was,  «*  Have  our  brethren  been  well  or  ill  treated?   but 
Various     "shall  we  not  reduce  our  declared  enemies?  As  long  as  thej 
causes  of  €i  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of  the  British  constitution, 
^•^"^•P®'*  we  wished  them  to  enjojr  all  the  rights  and  privile»ss  which 
M  ogr  excellent  polity  confers  and  sectires ;  but  now  Aej  have 
**  renounced  connexion,  and  declared  hostility  to  this  country, 
"  we,  as  ftritons,  must  oppose  the  enemies  of  Britain."    Bj  this 
species  of  reasoning,  extended  4iarther  than  the  subject  of  the 
analogy  justified,  thej  inferred,  that  the  parental  authority  ex- 
tended to  the  control  of  the  property  eventually  acquired  by 
the  children  through  their  own  ability,' industry,  and  skill.    The 
asserted  ingratitude  they  enhanced^  by  allegins;,  that  the  pre- 
ceding war  was  commenced  and  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  these 
colonies,  and  that  they  were  debtors  to  us  for  all  those  efforts 
b^  which  we  had  vanquished  the  enemj,  and  secured  our  Ame- 
rican settlements.     No  arguments  were  more  frequently  re- 
)iealed  Imt  the  censurers  w   Amencaa  resistance,    than   this 
charae  -of  ingi*atitude ;   the  weight  of  which  sa  obviously  de- 
pends, not  on  the  benefit  conferred,  but  on  the  motives  for  ren- 
dering the  service.     The  hostilities  that  commenced  in  1755, 
arose  on  one  side  from  a  determination  to  prevent  France  from 
being  aggrandized  at  our  expense,  and  to  repress  encroachments 
upon  colonies  which  were  so  beneficial  to  Britain.    The  consi- 
deration of  filial  duty  led  to  parental  digpity  as  well  as  claims  : 
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'/eal  for  the  mainlenance  of  Brhifth  antkerilj  and  euBrewiaej   CRAP. 
imlttced  nianj  a  iojal   and  patriotic  aubjaet  to  reprobate  the    ^^^^^- 
Americans;  and  not  doubting  tbat  our  demands  were  founded  ^"^^^^^"^^ 
in  right,  and  conducive  to  honour,  tbey  did  not  examine  whe*     ^^^* 
tber  this  assertion  of  our  aHeoed  rignts  would  not  be  over* 
balanced  by  the  expense  and  danger  of  the  contest;  and  in 
spite  of  the  experience  which  thej  had  already  received  in  the 
course  of  two  very  costly  years,  still  regarded  the  reduction  of 
the  colonies  as  a  frofitMt  object    The  mtniaterial  system  they 
conceited  would  greatly  diminish  our  national  bnrt&ns;  on  a 
balance  of  accounts,  we  should  find  ourselves  gainers  by  the 
war;  besides  those  who  from  public  motives  approved  of  tb^i 
contest,  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  supporjied  it  from 
pivate  interest;  the  certainty,  or  believed  probability,  of  ac- 

Suiring  lucrative  contracts,  or  rather  profits  from  the  war,  which 
ley  could  not  exp«ct  in  peace.  The  multitude  were,  as  usual, 
directed  by  authority ;  the  greater  number  of  peers,  and  of  the 
principal  gentry,  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  ministry;  and, 
in  adaition  to  their  immediate  dependents  connected  with  them 
by  the  ties  of  interest,  there  were  many  more  who,  either  from 
attachment,  admiration  of  rank  and  fortune,  or  vanity,  were  in« 
fluenced  by  their  opinions,  followed  their  example,  praised  &e 
measures  and  conauct  of  ministry,  and  reviled  the  Ameri* 
cans  and  the  British  opponents  of  admtnistratioa.  Great  num* 
bers  felt  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  and  in-> 
solence  which  they  imputed  to  the  colonists,  for  resisting  such 
reasonable  demands  oi  their  benefactors^  nnder  whose  fostering  ^ 
care  they  had  been  reared  to  their  present  strength :  they  form* 
ed  analogies  from  the  returns  incumbent  on  £hal  dttty  for  pa- 
rental aflfection,  and  support  bestowed  in  the  da^s  of  inabiltty 
to  provide  for  themselves.  From  these  various  causes,  and 
probably  others,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  all  ranka  at 
this  time  appnned  of  the  Amencan  war  throughout  the  nation. 
Those  who  still  continued  to  censure  the  compulsory  system  " 
that  had  been  adopted  towards  the  colonies,  if  far  lees  nume^' 
reus,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  respectability  ^  among  these, 
besides  the  partisans  of  parliamentary  opposition,  were  some  of 
the  chief  gentlemen  and  a  great  number  of  tlie  smaller  land- 
holders in  English  counties ;  a  .oQnsiderable  portion  of  indc'*' 
pendent  merchants,  who  neither  possessed  nor  expected  con- 
tracts from  government,  and  found  commerce  injured  by  the 
^ar;  manufacturers  in  similar  circumstances;  protestant  dis* 
senters,  the  ardent  frienda  of  civil  and  relipolis  liberty,  who 
carried  tlieir  zeal  perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  or- 
der ;  the  ablest  of  English  coanaellors  who  heki  no  office  nnder 
government,  but  who,  relying  on  jiersonal  efforts,  and  having  no 
motives  to  be  expectants  of  donatives,  free  and  independent  by 
their  talents,  were  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty.  Litera« 
ry  men  did  not  then  constitute  so  numerous  a  cms  as  they* 
have  since  become :  lord  North,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  tasta, 
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CHAP,   was  a  friend  to  Kterature,  and  some  of  the  ablest  writers,  and 
^^^*    many  of  subordinate  rank,  were  patronized  by  the  court; 
^^'^'^^'^^  though  individuals  of  superior  celebrity  were  adverse  to  tiie  mea* 
1776.     gores  of  government,  yet  authors,  as  a  body,  could  not  be  said  to 
be  hostile  to  a  ministry  which  beki  genius  and  learning;  in  high 
estimation.    The  clergy  of  England  were  in  general  fhendly  to. 
administration :  of  the  Scottish  church,,exGept  a.few,  by  office, 
sinecure,  or  pension,  connected  with  government,  the  men  of 
most  ability  and  iniuence  were  inimical  tb  the  stamp  act,  and 
all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  compulsory  systenl ;  and 
though  they  did  not  justifjr  the  wisdom  of  the  American  declara- 
tion of  independence,  yet  imputed  it  to  the  united  rashness,  vio- 
lence, and  weakness  of  the  British  cabinet.    From  continued 
contrariety  of  sentiment,  a  general  virulence  pil&vailed  between 
the  supporters  and  censurers  of  the  ministerial  system  ;  and  to 
tlie  charge  of  erroneous  reasoning,  the  parties,  very  often  recip- 
rocally added  the  accusation  of  corrupt  and  even  flagitious  mo* 
tives,  by  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  little  probability^  that 
the  greater  number  of  either  side  were  actuated.    An  incident 
which  happened  about  this  time  caused  very  great  alarm  thnraigh 
the  kingoom,  produced  very  contrary  constructions  from  the  op> 
posite  parties,  and  from  both,  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence, 
interpretations  very  different  from  the  troth. 
Conspirft-      Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  f'ope-house  at  Portsmoath 
^^jP"was  set  on  fire,  and  the  perpetrator,  when  discovered,  ex- 
the  PiSn"  t^^^^ted  A    singular    instance  of  human  depravity :  this  was 
ter.  James  Aitken,  destined  to  immortal   infamy  under  the  name 

of  John  the  Painter.  According  to  his  own  confession,  this 
man,  though  only  four»and-twenty  years  of  ajpe,  had  commit- 
ted a  surprising  number  and  vaiietj^  of  atrocious  acts,  with  a 
secrecy  which  long  escaped  detection,  with  a  perseverance 
which  manifested  a  firmness  and  coiistattcy  of  enormitv  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  crimes,  and  with  a  macnination 
that  displayed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  ing^iuity.  To- 
tally unsocial  in  his  villany,  he  bv  solitary  j^iit  precluded  ao 
usual  source  of  impeachment  in  the  confession  of  accomplices, 
and  at  last  inourrea  by  circumstantial  evidence  the  long  merited 
punishment  which  m^m  his  insolated  wickedness  no  direct 
testimony  could  sanction.  Aitken  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and 
bred  a  painter ;  of  a  melancholy  temper,  a  gloomy  disposition, 
and  ardent  passions^  he  had  a  strong  propensity  to  vice,  and 
^  sought  his  own  sole  gratification.  Having  no  pleasure  in  the 
'^  converse   of  other  men,   he  found  no  charms  in  conviidal 

profligacy  and  associated  turpitude.  Very  early  in  life  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  desire  of  wandering,  and  exploring  in  other 
eooiUriesthe  means  and  opportunities  of  wickedness.  About 
three  ydn«  before  this  time  he  had  betaken  himself  to  America, 
where  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipathjr  to  his  oountiy,  and 
fcrmed  the  estrnvvgant  design  ^'  subverting  the  government^ 
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and  deftroying  the  nation  which  he  so  mock  abhoned.     Bfe   CVAF. 
projected  to  annibitate  the' maritime  forceof  Bnglaad>  as  well    ^^^jP* 
as  tier  internal  riches  and  strength,  by  boming  the  royal  dock-  ^•^^■^'''>^ 
yards,  the  fnineipal  trading  cities  and  towns*  wiA  their  re*     ^^^- 
spective  shipping.    He  traversed  the  kingdom  to  discover  tlte 
state  and  accessibility  of  the  several  docks,  and  found  tiiem  in 

gneral  not  rigidly  guarded :  he  took  great  pains  to  construct 
e-works,  machines,  and  combustibles:  he  attempted  the  ^ 
great  hemp-hoose  at  Portsmouth,  but  failed :  he  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  rope-house,  and  havinff  immediately  set  off 
for  London,  from  Portsdown-hili  feasted  his  diabobcal  n^ 
lignity  with  contemplating  the  dreadful  cooflagratioir,  which, 
fx<na  its  prodisiotts  appearance,  he  ima^ned  to  have  extended 
to  all  the  docks;  roagazinesy  and  buildings.  He  made  similar  . 
attempts  at  Plymouw  and  at  Bristol,  b«t  fortunately  without 
success.  In  pervading  the  country  to  execute  Ins  ^8%ns,  he 
committed  robberies,  burglaries,  and  rapes*  At  last,  some 
intimation  of  his  conduct,  with  a  description  of  his  person, 
reached  the  chief  police  mag;istrate,  sir  John  Fielding,  and  he 
was  apprehended  for  a  bursary.  No  evideBce  appearing  to 
establish  the  chaise,  he  was  on  the  point  of  bein^  dismissed^ 
when  some  circumstances  excited  a  suspicion  agamst  him  as 
an  incendiary :  being  examined  by  the  privy-council  and  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  behaved  with  great  caution  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  baffled  all  their  attempts  to  discover 
the  truth.  At  last  another  painter  sait  to  him  in  confinement, 
inanuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  and  procured  an  ac* 
knowledgment  of  designs  and  acts  which  proved  eventually  a 
cine  to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  his  guilt  He  was  tried  at 
Portsmouth,  and  ^e  chain  of  circumstances  being  so  strong  as 
to  prevent  the  possifaiiity  of  doubt,  though  he  himself  displaced 
^reat  ingenuity,  acoteness,  and  dexterity,  in  rebuttinff  obvious 
inferences,  the  jury,  without  leaving  the  court,  adjudged  him 

fuilty.  Finding  death  inevitable,  he  made  a  full  confession  of 
is  manifold  iniquities,  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
condemniiEtion.  In  detailiug  his  own  acts,  he  asserted  that 
going  to  Paris,.he  had  informed  Mr.  Silas  Dean,  an  agent  from 
America,  of  his  project  to  bum  the  English  docks,  and  had 
been  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  should  execute  his  at- 
tempts. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  brouaht  to  light  by  or  throng^ 
this  miscreant,  gave  full  scope  to  tne  rage  and  vimlence  of 
both  parties.  Supporters  of  the  ministerial  system  attributed 
the  acts  of  Aitken  to  the  instigation  of  American  and  r6- 

Chilean  partisans  within  the  kingdom;  their  opponents,  no 
Js  bigoted,  considered  die  allied  discoveries  as  the  in- 
ventions or  exagaerations  of  tories,  in  order  to  bri^  whigs 
and  liberty  into  discredit.  There  was  not  the  smAltest  shadow 
of  probability  that  either  party  was  concerned  with  John  tiie 
Painter,  or  was  any  father  to  blame  iian  f^  creilnlity  and  iU 
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liberal  eonnirDta.  Yarioud  hypotheses,  however,  respecting 
this  despicible  person^  constituted  Jhe  principal  subfect  of  dis- 
cussion, declamation,  and  invectiTe,  to  the  inferior  adherents 
both  of  ministers  and  opposition  for  several  months ;  so  readily 
do  the  zealous  votftries  of  party  believe  improbaUe  stones, 
and  adopt  absurd  opinions^  when  agreeable  to  their  favourite  no* 
tions. 

On  the  51st  of  October  parliament  asaembled.  His  majesty's 
speech  informed  them,  that  io  daring  and  desperate  was  nov 
the  spirit  of  American  leaders,  whose  ob^t  had  always  been 
dominion  and  power,  that  they  had  openly  renounced  all  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  and  all  political  connexion  with  the  coun- 
try, rejected  with  indignity  and  insult  our  offers  of  conciliation, 
and  had  presumed  to  set  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  as 
independent  communities.  Were  American  treason  suffered  to 
take  root,  it  would  pirove  pernieioas  to  the  loyal  colonies,  to  the 
commerce  and  political  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
present  system  of  all  Europe.  One  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  the  open  avowal  of  this  object,  would  be  at  home  tne  ge- 
nial prevalence  of  mnanipiity,  and  a  conviction  that  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  government  w^e  necessary.  The  events  of 
the  campaign  affonied  the  strongest  hopes  of  ultimate  succesi ; 
but  the  debys  unavoidable  in  commencing  of^rations,  prevent* 
ed  the  progress  from  being  complete.  Other  cburts  continued 
to  assure  the  king  of  thmr  amicable  dispositions ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  present  sitoattonof  alBurs,  it  was  oKpedientto  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  He  regretted  the 
expense  neoessarily  attendant  on  our  present  situation,  bat 
doubted  not  that  the.  commons  would  cheerfullj  grant  the  svp- 
plies  that  might  be  wanted  for  such  momentous  purposes.  His 
sole  object  was  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  M.  his  subjects ; 
DO  people  ever  lived  under  a  milder  government,  or  enjoyed 
more  happiness,  than  the  revolted  colonies,  as  was  demonstra- 
ted bj  their  population,  arts,  wealth,  and  the  strength  bv  sea 
and  land,  which  now  eave  them  confidence  to  contend  witn  the 
mother  country.  Addresses  being  framed  according  to  the 
uanal  form  of  oomptimenta^  repetition,  produced  verjr  vehe« 
ment  debates,  and  motions  of  amendment  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  original  propositions.  The  opponents  of  ministers  assert-^ 
ed,  that  the  disaffection  and  revolt  of  a  whole  people  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  error  or  misconduct  in  their  former 
tulen ;  they  repeated  their  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
measvres,  impoted  to  them  pernicious  effects,  and  contended 
that  nothing  could  restore  Britain  and  America  to  their  former 
happj  state  and  relations,  but  a  total  change  both  of  connsds 
and  counsellors.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  spirit  in  parliament,  than  an  attempt  to  bend  British  sub- 
jects to  an  abject  unconditional  submission  to  any  power  what- 
ever ;  to  annihilate'  thdr  liberties,  mid  subdue  them  to  servile 
principles  and  passive  habits  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
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Aintdsl  &e  ezceMes  (it  was  said)  which  have  ha|ipeaed^  we  -caAP. 
ought  to  respect  the  spirit  and  prindples.  which  so  evidently    ^^' 
bear  an  exact  analogy  to  those  that  supported  the  most  valuabfe  ^'^^^'^^ 
part  of  our  own  constitution.    The  speech  had  asserted,  that    ^^^* 
the  prosperous  state  of  America  was  owing  to  the  mild  |^ern- 
ment  aad  fostering  protection  of  Britain :  they  adnittod  the 
proposition,  but  a  necessarv  consequence  of  the  truth  was,  tiiat 
those  who  had  wantonly  changed  so  beneficial  a  system  deserv- 
ed the  seveitest  censure*    The  Americans  had  been  chained 
with  implicitly  obeying  arbitrary  leaders ;  who  were  these  ty- 
rants ?  In  no  country  of  great  |>opulation  and  power  was  there 
8o  near  an  ecjuaUty  lietween  individuals,  or  so  little  of  depend- 
ence ;  in  situations,  whenein  labour  was  extremely  productive 
even  to  the  lowest  operator,  a  very  modemte  share  of  indostnr 
TOoduced  an  ample  subsistence,  and  removed  the  cause  which 
in  other  countries  so  often  rendered  the  lower  classes  retainen 
to  some  patron  in  the  higher.    As  the  ftenerai  prevalence  of  in- 
dependent and  easy  subsistenco  precluded  the  necessity  of  ah* 
joct  submission  to  wealth,  the  want  of  nobilitv  prevented  ^e 
ovthority  annexed  in  -other  countries  to  rank  and  title.  The  pro- 
vinciaU  bad  no  motives  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  adventitious 
distinctions :  Mr.  Haaoock,  their  civil  president,  was  a  plain 
ni«>chant,  of  fair  character,  who  possessed  no  influence  over  the 
fieople  beyond  that  which  arose  from  the  trouble  eaused  by  Bri- 
tish administratioB.    JMr.  Washington  was  a  country  gentleman 
of  a  ^;reat  4«[nded  estate^  such  as  several  private  gentlemen  pos- 
sess 10  every  county  in  England ;  respectable  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, but  little  known  beyond  its  limits  before  the  situation  of  his 
country  called  him  from  obscuritv.    Others*  now  most  eminent 
in  the  field  and  eoi^;ress,  would  have  been  still  more  obeonre^ 
had  not  the  expressive  acts  of  Britain  stimulated  the  public  ex« 
ertion  of  their  abilities:  in  circumstances  rendering  resistance 
necessary  to  |>reserve  their  lit)erties,they  natnrmlly  renosed  4ieir 
chief  confidence  in  virtue  and  ability :  they  acknowledged  the 
power  of  talents  and  qualificatioos ;  listened  to  the  advice  which 
tbey  thought  wisest  «nd  most  patriotic,  Ci?om  their  own  dele- 
gates and  agents ;  and  followed  their  counsels  with  a  willing 
ratification,  and  not  an  extorted  obedience.    The  persons  re- 
presented by  ministers  as  govemitig  the  Americans  with  de- 
spotical  tyrannv,  were  no  other  than  their  own  ofiicers  and  ser- 
vants, ap^inted  by  their  wfll,  and  removeable  at  tlieir  pleasure. 
The  conciliatory  ofiers,  in  themielves  totally  inadequate  to  the 
case,  had  not  been  brought  forward  until  tlie  whole  system  de- 
elarii^  them  rebels  and  enemies,  and  denouncing  the  vengeance 
doe  to  such,  had  fall  time  and  scope  for  operation.    The  ami- 
«aUe  and  pacific  professions  of  otner  powers  deserved  no  re- 
liance, whHe  they  were  really  assisting  the  Americans,  and 
making  powerful  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land.    Res^ct- 
i«g  the  re«pired  una&imky,  minislers  could  net  be  senous. 
'*  We  (continued  their  opponents)  predicted  the  mlscbiels  whtcdi 
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P«  "  ha^e  tiaoe  aotuallj  ariseo,  because  we  reprobated  _,  ^, 

^l*    «  proceedings  as  perniciona;  and  though  thej  have  really  prov- 
*^^^ «« ed  more  fatal  thaiL  we  represented,  jet  we  are  called  upon  to 
177^     «  «ye  our  approbation  and  support/' 

Ministers  contended,  that  *'  the  American  declaration  of  in- 
«  dependence  had  entirely  destrojjred  the  grounds  on  which  they 
**  had  been  formerly  supported  in  parliament  Our  colonies 
<*  enabled  us  to  liold  a. principal  place  among  the  chief  powers 
<*  of  Europe;  deprived  of  these  settlements,  we  should  be  re- 
**  duced  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence.  Should  we 
**  iogloriottsly  r^inquish  our  present  situation,  or  by  a  visorous 
"  exertion  retain  our  usual  power  and  splendour  P  JBesi&s  in** 
^  terest  and  safety,  indignation  and  resentment  ou^ht  to  rouse 
'*  the  British  spirit  to  chastise  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
'*  the  American  rebels.  Thon^  the  atrociouaaess  of  their 
*•  crimes  would  justify  any  seventy  of  punishment,  it  was  still 
<*  wished  to  treat  them  with  lenity*  when  brought  to  a  know* 
«  ledge  of  their  condition,  and  a  sense  of  their  du^y.  Design* 
*'  in^  and  ambitious  leaders  never  could  have  succeeded  in  in* 
'*  stilting  the  Americana  to  hostility  and  a  declaration  of  in« 
•<  dependence*  if  their  disobedient  and  rebellious  spirit  had  nei- 
"  been  fomented  and  nourished  by  aspiring  and  factious  men  in 
<'  this  country,  who  sacrificed  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  their  own 
'^  selfish  and  unjustifiable  projects.  The  opponents  of  ministers 
» in  parliament  havinj^  hitherto  avowedly  regulated  tlieir  con* 
"  duct  091  the  supnosition  that  the  Americans  never  designed  or 
**  even  desired  inaependence,  were  now  bound  to  su|^rt,  with 
'<  the  utnu^st  vigour,  measures  necessary  for  their  redudion." 
The  votes  in  favour  of  ministry  were  nearly  as  numerous  as 
usual,  but  in  debate  the  animation  of  their  friends  was  not  so 
ardent ;  the  hopes  of  an  immdliate  reduction  of  America  thev 
saw  were  not  tolfiUed ;  another  campaign  muat  be  encountered, 
verv  great  expense  must  be  incurreo,  and  foreign  powers  Would 
probably  interfere  in  the  protracted  contest. 
The  declaration  of  American  independence  placed  the  sop* 

Krters  of  the  colonists  in  a  situation  never  before  known  in  the 
tory  of  parliament;  the  Americans  were  no  longer  fellow- 
subjects  complaining  of  ^rievance^  but  a  separate  state  engag- 
ed in  hostilities  with  this  country.  Parliamentary  annals  cTo 
not  before  this  session  afford  an  instance  of  a  party  in  our  senate 
avowedly.defendin^  the  cause  of  a  power  with  which  our  coun- 
try was  at  war,  with  the  approbation  of  both  the  senate  and 
nation.  Members  may  have  c^isured  either  tbe  impolicy  or 
precipitancy  of  intended  hostilities,^  but  aAer  they  were  actu- 
ally commenced,  have  abstained  from  such  opnoiition,  as  tend- 
ing to  inspirit  the  enemy,  and  to  dishearten  vmv  countrymen. 
They  have  objected  to  specific  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war, 

« In  the  Dtttcb  war  undertaken  bj  the  mean  md  profligtte  Charley  not 
"     mfrBBly  a  party,  but  the  pariiament  and  nation  were  averse  to  bostilitie^ 
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lim)  eearai^a  tiwtuicefl  oF  rmki  wMblh  execution ;  Imt  their  en*   Ctf  A^. 
imadverstf^s  wereeenfitied  to  niftfiageiiieiit  without  extending  tor    ^^^^ 
ongin:  they 'irtioired  tbemsehes  avrare  that  when  a  powerful**^"' "^ 
state  is  OBce  involved  in  a  vfttt,  the  onljr  efectnal  means  of  ho*    ^^^* 
nonrftble  andeecure eartrvcation  are  vigorona efforts  ;  but tl«BO|v- 
ponents  of  ministers  at  ^s  -period  fook  a  different  coarse,  and 
i|Owever  pmdent  afid  just  their  exertions  might  be  while  tktf 
tended'  to  avert  war,  they  beoame  maeh  more  qoestioBabte'  in 
point  of  expediencj,  fran  the  tine  that  the  colonies  separated 
themselves  from  the  mother  eomitry^ 

A' few  days  after  the  introdactsry  debate,  lord  John  Ga;ven-  Motionfor 
dish  having  pvodoted  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  ^/evisaon 
lord  Howe  and  his  brother  on  the  capture  of  New-Yorit,  pro-  noi^^  to 
posed  that  in  conformit^r  to  its  promises,  the  hoase  shoald  re^theAme- 
80lv«  itaeif  intn  a  committee  tor  revising  the  acts  by  which  the  ricans,  in 
Americans  thought  themselves  aggrieved.    Ministers  rallied,  <^nfonni- 
timtthe  preflfered  redress  of  grievances  was  intended  only  for^^^C?^* 
those  who  sholild  retum  to*  ^leir  d«ty.    A  disavowal  of  inde-  jaJwe^s 
pendence  and  an  acknowledgment  of  British  supremacv  were  |)roclmna« 
requisite,  on  'the  part  of  the  ceionies,  before  any  iconciliatory  tioo. 
nkeasnres  conld'be  adopted  by  Britain^    The  proclamation  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  all  our  proceed- 
ings; sairctioned  by  great  imgorities  in  pariiament,  it  assured 
pi^tection  and  the  maintenance  of  thw  constitutional  rights  to 
those  who  should  retum  to  their  doty,  bwt  vindicated  the  an- 
tbority  and  dignity  of  this  country.    To  revise  and  repeal  laws  , 

witfi  a  view  to  redress  the  grievanoes  of  a  people,  who,  deny^- 
in^ihe  authoritr  of  such  laws,  cooid  not  be  aggrieved  by  their 
extstenee,  would  be  grossly  atnuird  and  m^atory.  If  tiiey  per« 
sfsted  in  their  renunciation  of  dependence,  there'  was  no  doubt, 
from  our  force  and  our  reeent  sucoesses,  that  we  could  soon  re* 
dttce  them  to  subssisciioB.:  Although  the  ministerial  aigament> 
that  it  was  absurd  to  debate  upon  the  degree  of  authority  to  be 
exercised  over  men  who  dented  the  asaertsd  right  of  exercising 
any,  was  fair;  yet  their  asserlioii,  that  this  proclamation  offlared 
no  more  than  preceding  acts  of  the  legislature  and  eseeotive 
government^  was  not  equally  just;  before,  tbey  had  pro«hised 
amnesty  to  nnctonditional  submission ;  in  this  paper  they  had 
proposed  a  condition,  in  compliance  with  whicn  a  revision  of 
obnoxiotts  laws  and*  a  redress  of  grievances  were  proffered.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  nunisters,  thongh  they  agreed  in  op>  ' 
posing  the  motion,  took  drflerent  grounda.  Lord  North  dwdt 
chiefly  on  conc9iation,  which  he  appeared  to  think  the  commit- 
smners' might  effbotoaDe:  lord  George  Germaine,  and  other 
speakent,  trusted  chiefljr  to  oinnpulsion,  as,  the  only  means  of 
driving  out  of  them  ^eir  spirit  of  independence.  Opposition 
did  not  fail  to  observe  md  mention  their  diversity,  whieh,  in* 
deed,  had  very  frequently  i>een  discovered ;  but  that  body  itself, 
without  harmony  and  system^  notwithstAnding  die  gieat  abili- 
ties of  several  members,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  some» 
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did  itot  80  effeduaUj  counteract  the  schemw  of  nrinisteri,  as  it 
might  have  done  by  unanimity  and  concert.  In  debating  this 
question,  the  speeches  of  opposition  rather  mdicated  than  show- 
ed the  diflference  of  opinicHi  concerning  American  indepen- 
dence, which  afterwards  became  manifest,  and  even  prednced 
a  political  schism  among  the  opponents  of  the  North  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Burke  and  the  wdcktngham  party  early  intimated 
a  wish  to  treat  with  America  without  questionmg  her  indepen- 
dence :  Mr.  Fox  had  joined  opposition  through  no  party  con- 
nexion, but  chiefly  associated  with  Mr.  Burke  and  hts  poiittcal 
friends,  and  adopted  many  of  their  princinles  asd  doctrtnes ; 
he  agreed  to  this  opinion,  avowed  it  with  nis  usual  openness, 
and  supported  it  with  his  usual  force.  Mr.  Dunning,  colonel 
Barre,  lords  Camden,  Shelbame,  and  Temple,  and  olhers  con- 
nected with  the  earl  of  Chatham,  wished  to  treat  with  America, 
but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 

After  the  rejection  of  this  motion,  many  of  the  minoritv,  es- 
pecially of  the  Rockingham  party,  withdrew  from  the  noose 
when  any  question  respecting  America  was  discussed  ;  tbey  at- 
tended on  ordinary  business,  but  when  that  was  despatched, 
retired.  They  said,  they  werei  wearied  with  opposing  reason 
and  argument  to  power  and  numbers  without  any  elect.  This 
secession  was  by  no  means  approved  by  opposition  in  g^ieral, 
many  even  loudly  blamed  such  proceedings.  A^  member  of 
parliament,  they  asserted,  consistent  with  his  duty,  cannot  with- 
draw himself  from  the  business  of  parliament,  merely  from  an 
omnion  that  he  will  be  outvoted,  and  ought  not  thence  to  infer 
that  his  attendance  must  be  useless ;  thou^  by  vigilance  they 
did  not  procure  a  majority,  they  were  not  without  eflfect,  as  by 
discovering  and  exposing  the  absurdity  and  mischtevons  ten- 
dency of  measures,  they  could  often  modify,  if  they  did  not 
prevent,  pernicious  laws  -and  counsels.  Some  aoknowledg;ed, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  minority  might  secede  jointly,  but 
that  members  ought  not  to  absent  themselves  separately  $  and 
in  support  of  this  opinion  they  rather  quoted  precedents  than 
adduced  arguments.  In  1738,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  whole  apposi- 
tion to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  on  the  ratification  of  the  ^mn- 
ish  convention*  absented  themselves  from  parliam^it.  The  de- 
fenders of  individual  secession  contended,  that,  in  cases  of  im- 
minent'danger  to  the  constitutiim,  such  conduct  might  operate 
as  a  call  to  the  nation,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  real  sense 
of  their  condition :  its  assailants  insisted,  tiiat  whoever  was  fit 
for  being  an  useful  member  of  parliament,  must  <ierive  his 
-utility  not  from  inaction  but  from  effort:  that  by  his  presence 
he  m^t  lessen  tlie  evil  of  hurtful  propositions,  though  he  conld 
not  amend  them  by  his  absence.  They  appealed  to  experience 
to  prove  the  beneucial  amendments  which  ministerial  motions 
.  .often  underwent  fr<Hn  the  strictures  of  opposition,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  more  innocent  before  they  passed  into  laws. 
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Afijer  the  proposed  revbion  oF  obnoiioas  acts,  no  political   cHAP.  ' 
question  of  material  magnitude  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia-    ^^^' 
nent  until  the  expiration  of  the  Christmas  recess.    In  the  begin-  ^'^^"^'^'^ 
niDg  of  Februarji  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Uad  Nmrth,  for  grant-     ^^^-^ 
ing  lottos  of  marque  and  reprisals  a«iinst  American  ships,  ^^^^^^ 
which  passed  the  house  of  commons  wiumut  opposition ;  in  the ^Idrepri. 
kouse  of  lords  it  underwent  the  small  alteration  of  inserting  the  sal  bill. 
word  permission  instead  of  nu^rque,  the  latter  being  supposed 
applicable  only  to  foreign  enemies. 

Another  bill  pnqwsed  soon  after  bj  the  minister,  excited  se» 
vere  animadversion  in  parliament,  and  great  alarm  amone  the 
p<»D|rie;  this  was  a  law  to  enable  his  majesty  to  secure  and  de-  Bill  for  *' 
tain  persons  suspected  of  treason,  committed  either  in  America  seizing 
or  on  the  high  seas,  or  accused  of  piracy.  By  the  bill,  persons  ^"•'^P*^'°u^ 
so  charged  or  suspected  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  com-  P^'^'^^* 
mon  gaol  or  any  other  place  of  confinement  within  his  majesty's 
dominions,  there  to  remain  without  either  bail,  or  the  privilege 
of  demanding  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  chains.  The  law  ^as  to 
comprehend  crimes  supposed  to  be  generated  in  these  realms, 
tboi^S^  committed  abroad,  and  the  penalties  were  to  extend  to 
all  at  home,  by  whom  tlwy  should  be  suspected  to  be  suggest- 
ed or  encoora^^.  The  law  was  to  continue  in  force  for  a  year ; 
a&d  thus  any  man  asserted  to  be  suspected  of  these  crimes, 
might  at  the  pleasure  of  ministers,  be  detained  in  prison  at 
home,  or  eyen  sent  to  our  foreign  settlements;  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  or  doomed  to  Imnishaient  without  any  investigation  of 
his  case.  Every  British  subject  might  be  alleged  to  be  an  ob^ 
ject  of  suspicion ;  his  liberty,  therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends  and  native  country,  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  industry, 
and  skill,  might  depend  upon  (he  permission  of  administration. 
Mr.  Dunnii^  first  discovered  and  exposed  the  nature  amd  ten- 
dency of  this  proposition ;  it  might,  he  proved,  operate  not  only 
as  a  suspension  or  the  hmbeas  corpus^  but  as  a  temporary  tianish- 
ment  to  nersoos  against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  of  crimi* 
nal  conauct  It  was  contrary  to  the  s]iirit  of  laws  and  a  free 
constitution,  founded  in  arbitrary  principles,  and  fitteil  to  pro* 
dttce  tyrannical  consequences;  these  positions  he  established' 
bjr  a  recital  of  its  various  provisions,  and  an  enumeration  of  its 
obvious  effects.  The  strongest  olqections  being  already  addu- 
ced, Mr.  Fox  followed  the  probable  operation  of  the  law  tbrougli 
a  ereat  variety  of  cases,  and  by  his  luminous  eloquence  illustra* 
tea  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  Recurring  to  its  principle,  he 
inferred  it  to  be  an  index  of  a  general  design  long  formed  for- 
changing  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  executed  as  op- 
portunities  served,  circumatanees  suited,  and  power  increased. 
To  support  their  motion,  ministers  employed  the  usual  topics;! 
in  dangerous  situations  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government,  and  impossible  to  carry  on  public  trasiness  with* 
out  delegating  power  to  the  crown,  whiefa  would  be  improper  in 
seasons  of  tranquillity.  The  apprehensions  from  the  operation 
• 
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CHAP*  implied  a  want  of  ihat  eonfidtnce  in  imoMers,  wiHiont  -which 
xvm.  ^^j  eoiild  not  pertbrm  tbeir  official  dudes ;  ahcmld  the  authority 
^"^^"^^^  intntated  to  the  execntiTe  eoveroment  for  a  specific  and  indi*- 
1777.  panMbie  fmrpose  be  abused,  the  meana  of  redresa  were  easy  ; 
parliament  could  not  only  widihokd  future  reliance,  but  prose* 
cate  past  malveraatioo*  To  these  common  arguments,  the  inmi- 
series  of  the  law  and  eloquence  ar||ed  their  objections  widi  a 
force  which  lord  North  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  combat  |  he  was 
moreover  informed  that  great  fears  were  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple from  the  proposed  law :  to  satisfy  all  parties^  his  character- 
istic dexterity  gave  such  an  explanation  of  his  purposes,  as  per- 
mitted a  very  material  change  in  the  bill.  Pesccsving  the  mini- 
ster begin  to  relax,  Mr.  Dunning  oflered  two  amendments ;  the 
one  circumscribing  the  objects,  the  other  the  penaltiea  of  the 
law.  After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bill  should 
extend  to  none  who  were  not  out  of  the  kingdom  when  the  offiui- 
ces  were  committed,  and  that  the  confinement  should  be  in  no 
part  of  his  mi^esty's  dominions  but  within  this  realm.  Lord 
North,  in  admitting  these  chants,  declared  that  the  preaeiit 
state  of  the  bill  conrcsponded  with  his  principles  and  dbjeeto  ; 
and  that  he  was  sorry  if  any  ambiguity  of  expression  excited  a 
different  opinion :  he  hoped  the  present  correction  would  satisf  j 
gentlemen  in  opposition,  and  that  the  law  would  meet  universal 
approbation.  While  the  minister  thus  strove  to  please  both  par- 
ties, he,  as  is  usually  the  case,  satisfied  neither;  opposition 
thought  he  conceded  too  little,  many  of  the  ministenal  party 
'that  he  conceded  too  much ;  and  that  to  render  the  inil  agree- 
able to  bis  political  adversaries,  he  deviated  from  the  intent  with 
which  it  was  designed  by  his  coadjutors.  Lord  North,  indeed, 
often  rendered  it  evident,  duit  on  verj  important  questions  he 
either  did  not  originally  vree  with  seme  or  hts  own  colleagues, 
or  that,  in  the  progress  of  a  discussion,  he  fluctuated  between 
contrary  opinions.  His  edueation  had  rendered  him  a  tory ;  his 
situation  and  many  concurrent  circumstances  made  him  the  offi- 
cial promoter  of  coercion,  but  his  temper  and  disposition  inclin- 
ed him  to  mildness  and  conciliation.  If  any  of  his  measures 
were  imperious  or  arbitrary,  their  severity  and  harafaness  arose, 
not  from  a  mind  dictatorial  and  tyrannical,  but  too  yielding  and 
indttlcent,  and  which«  from  excessive  pliancy,  too  often  gave  way 
to  onderstandines  far  inferior  to  his  own.  The  bill,  witii  the  af- 
The  bin  is terations,  passed  the  house  of  commons;  and  being  carried  to 
P**"^'  the  peers»  occasioned  ndther  debate  nor  amendment.  The  peers 
of  opposition  absented  themselves  so  generally,  that  the  only 
protestii^  opponent  was  lord  Abingdon. 

The  attention  of  the  niation  for  several  years  had  been  almost 
Sfdely  engrossed  by  the  American  contest;  but  a  transaction  on 
the  coast  of  Coremandel  now  attracted  the  regard  of  the  public 
to  the  East  Indies. 

At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France  had  been  obliged  to  admit 
Sallabat  Sing  as  lawful  soubafa  of  the  Decaa:   Mahomed  Ali 
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CaWD,  as  lawful  nabob  of  the  Caniatic»  or  of  ^cot    Xbis   OHAP. 
prince  baderer  since  cultivated  a  verj  close  iatercoarse  with    ^^^' 
the  civU  and  military  powers  of  the  Bngltsh  presidencjr  at  ^"^"^^"^"^ 
Me4ras»  and  resided  in  the  fortress.    He  displajed  vigorbos     ^'^• 
abilitjy  enterprise,  and   amiMtioii ;  and  formed  a  considerable  J^^Jj^^"^ 
mnoj,  which  he  disciplined  by  British  officers.    His  eipensive  ^rhich 
establishment  and  munificent  gifts  to  the  company^  servants^  turned  the 
had  greatly,  exhausted  his  treasures ;  but  his  donations  and  V^^^  ftt- 
character  acquired  an  influence  in  the  council*  through  which  !L"^g?'^ 
with  the  assistance  of  his  forces*  he  did  not  doabt  that  he  on^dur 
would   soon    supply   the  deficiencies^    Accordingly   a  joint  Thenar* 
project  was  concerted  by  the  nabob  and  his  friends  of  the  bob  of 
British  presidency  $  this  was  an  expe<Jition  to  Tanjore.    Futt--^'^^* 
gfse,  ruah  of  Tanjore,  was  a  Gentoo  prince*  near  Cape  Como- 
rin*  whose  ancestors  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Ma* 
bomedan  invaders  of  Hindostan :  they  were,  however^  obliged 
to  pay  a  tribute.    He  himself  had  been  for  many  years,  and 
then  was,  in  alliance  with  both  the  English  and  the  nabob,  and 
held  his  dominions  under  their  joint  guarantee.    When  the 
mogul  granted  to  the  English  sudi  extensive  powera,  and  they 
formed  such  arrangements  as  would  render  them  most  profitable, 
it  was  resolved  that  Mahomed  All  Cawn  should  be  appointed 
to  collect  a  revenue  doe  to  his  superior,  and  that  a  considerable 
sum  should  be  allowed  to  himself   for  agency.    After  this 
nomination,  a  great  variety  of   pecuniary  transactions  took 
place   between   Midiomed  and   the  king  of  Taojorb.     The 
nabflA>  applied  to  Fuligee  for  the  revenue  that  was  due ;  the 
rajah  all^d  that  he  had  a  right  to  deduct  sums  owing  to  him 
by  the  other,  on  the  balance  of  their  private  accounts.    The 
nabob  insisted  on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  whole  revenue, 
nnd  proposed  to  refer  their  own  concerns  to  subsequent  con- 
sideration.   Foligee  repeated  his  proposals  for  the  deduction, 
and  pleaded  his  inability  by  any  other  means  to  pay  the  de- 
mand.   The  nabob  applied  to  the  government  at  Madras,  and 
engaged  the  presidency  to  support  him,  by  invading  Tanjore 
with  die  company's  forces.    The  event  of  this  convention  was, 
that  the  rajah  was  despoiled  of  his  riches,  and   his  subjects 
were  plundered.^    The  proceeds  of  this  incursion  amounted  to  ^ 
abont  five  millions  sterling ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  booty  ' 
was  divided  among  the  company's  servants.    When  the  news 
of  this  expedition  reached  England,  the  East  India  directors 
niantfented  great  displeasure  against  the  plunderers  of  Tanjore, 
and  concerted  measures  for  making  all  possible  restitution  to 
the  injured  rajah.    For  that  purpose,  they  sent  out  as  governor  Lord  Pi- 
to  Msidras,  lord  Pi^t,  so  highly  respected  for  his  able  and  ef^S^^  is  sent 
feetoal  defence  of  it  seventeen  years  before  against  the  French ;  ^^  ''^^^ 
to  him  the  company  were  indebted  for  preserving  its  possessions 
in  that  part  of  India.    His  civil  government  was  no  lesa  dis- 

*  Annual  Begister,  1777,  p.  94^110. 
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CHAP.  tiQguighed  than  his  militarj  exploits,  and  his  |irivAte  character 
XVJ1L  procured  him  extensive  esteem.  The  English  presid^icjr» 
^^^^^^  meanwhile,  prepared  to  guard  against  the  consequeaoes  of  their 
^^^*  ]ate  acts ;  and  the  nabob  was  still  more  aiiously  making  pro- 
visions for  not  only  retaining  what  he  had  already  acquired* 
but  for  securing,  through  his  friends  at  Madras,  the  perpetual 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  Lord  Pigot  arrived  ia 
the  lattei*  end  of  1775,  and  was  violently  opposed  by  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  council  and  the  commander  in  chief,  in  executing 
the  proposed  plans  of  reform.  Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore 
to  his  ancient  and  hereditary  dominions.  Thb  act  of  justice 
enraged  the  nabob,  who,  with  his  son,  an  impetuous  and  dar- 
ing youth,  joined  the  most  avowedly  violent  or  their  friends  in 
the  presidency.  Lord  Pigot  thouf^t  it  of  the  highest  moment 
to  send  a  proper  officer  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  council  opposed  the  appointment  of  the 
person  whom  he  nominated  for  that  purpose,  and  contended 
that  their  board  had  a  right  to  act,  notwithstanding  the  disseat 
CoDspin-  of  the  governor.  Pigot  contended,  that  the  governor  was  -a 
c^  against  pm^  in  every  legal  and  orderly  act  of  sovernment.  His  lord- 
^'  ship  finding,  as  he  affirmed,  that  the  sole  principle  of  the  cono* 
cil  was  to  traverse  all  his  endeavours  to  carry  the  orders  of  the 
company  into  execution,  embraced  a  ver^  strong  measure: 
having  put  the  question,  he,  by  his  own  casting  vote,  suspended 
two  of  the  coundl ;  and,  by  hid  supreme  authority  put  the 
commander  in  chief  under  arrest.  Enraged  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  secluded  members,  together  with  the  nalbob  and 
his  son,  formed  a  plot  for  securing  the  person  of  the  president, 
and  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  government,  which  should 
executed  place  the  power  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  By  the  coniiae- 
by  colonel  meat  of  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  colonel  Stuart  succeeded  to  the 
Stuait.  immediate  command  of  the  forces.  This  gentleman  was  ex- 
tremely intimate  with  the  governor,  to  whom  he  appeared 
warmly  attached ;  nevertheless^  he  was  closely  connected  witb 
the  suspended  niembers  and  their  adherents.  Becoming  an  ac- 
complice in  their  conspiracy,  he,  by  his  military  power  and 
personal  ability,  was  a  formidable  accession  to  tneir  party. 
Stuart  was  aware  that  violence  offered  to  the  governor's  aerMD 
by  the  troops  witliin  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  vrould  in- 
volve the  actors  in  the  capital  penalties  of  the  mutiny  laws ; 
but  by  means  of  his  professed  friendship,  he  was  aUe  to  invent 
a  stratagem  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  governor,  witheut 
incurring  the  legal  criminality.  On  the  9Aih  of  August  1776, 
colonel  Stuart  spent  the  day  at  the  house  of  lord  Pigot,^  and 
was  entertained  with  all  the  cordiality  (hat  a  host  OMild  exert 
to  a  visitant  whom  he  thought  his  sincere  and  affectionate 

'  Annud  Begister,  1777,  p.  353, 255;  sad  in  detail  in  the  evidence  be< 
fore  the  company. 
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friend.     The  gaest,  complaining  df  the  excessife  heat  6r  t  be    CHAP, 
fortress,  and  cmerving- his  entertainer  also  affected  by  it,  ad-    ^vnr. 


vised  him  to  spend  the  night  at  a  vilia  belonging  to  the  go- 
,  venior»  and,  as  an  indacenient,  offered  to  accompany  him  in  %e    ^^^* 
excursioQ.      The  governor  beinc;  persuaded,  they  set  out  to- 
sether:  when  they  were  beyona  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  his 
lordship,  according  to  the  concert  of  his  guest  and  professed 
friend  with  his  avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  an  officer  and  a 
party  of  sepoys,  rudely  and  violently  dragged  out  of  the  chaise, 
earned  prisoner  to  the  Mount,  and  strongly  guarded.    Public 
orders,  signed  by  the  principal  conspirators,  were  issued,  by 
which  immediate  death  was  denounced  on  all  who  should  at- 
tempt ids  rescue.    The  conspirators  and  their  friends,  under  a 
course  of  le^l  forms,  assumed  (he  whole  power  of  government 
Representations  of  these  transactions  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  different  parties  to  Europe;  and  the  nabob, 
who  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in  the  disturbances,  sent  a 
gentleman  as  his  agent  both  to  the  company  and  ministers.    A 
coort  of  proprietors  having  considered  the  business,   recom- Proceed- 
mended  to  the  directors  to  reinstate  lord  Pigot,  and  punish  "^S?^!^^-^ 
those  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power.    The  directorship 
were  not  so  decided  in  their  opinion  as  their  constituents :  house, 
they   voted  indeed   for  the  restoration   of  lord  Pigot,  and 
the   suspension   of  th^  conspirators  from  their  offices;   but 
they  also  resolved,  that  his  lordship's  conduct  had  been  re- 
prehensible in  several  instances.     When  they  re-considered 
the  business,  it  was  evident  that  their  opinions   were  much 
farther  distant  from  those  of  the  proprietors,  than  at  first. 
The  agents  of  the  ruline  partv  at  Madras,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  the  nabob,  had  by  this  time  predsed  their 
argaments  and   statements   with   a   force  and  effect   which 
weakened  the  professions  that  had   produced  the  late  resolu- 
tions.   Government  also  had  listened  with  such  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  the  prevailing  party,  as  to  have  become  manifestly 
£Eivomrable  to  the  opposers  of  lord  Pigot.    On  the  9th  of  May» 
the  question  being  again  discussed  in  the  India  house,^  it  was 
determined  that  the  governor  should  be  restored,  but  that  he 
and  the  council  of  Madras  should  be  ordered  home,  and  their 
respective  conduct  undeigo  a  legal  scrutiny.    From  this  deter-  In  paiflis. 
mination  governor  Johnstone  appealed  to  the  house  of  com-u^^nt. 
mons,  and  moved  for  resolutions  expressing  strong  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
his  opponents,  and  annulling  the  resolution.     The  seeders  The  sece^ 
were  now  returned  to  the  house,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  ^^^""^ 
supported  the  motion  of  governor  Johnstone.     The  adherents*^^^®  ™* 
of  ministry  censured  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  his 
opponents,  and  contended,  that  in  such  circumstances  it  was 
right  and  equitable  to  bring  both  parties  to  England,  where  on- 

f  See  proceedings  of  the  India  hotise  respecting  lord  Pigot. 
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C0^.  If  a  jti«t  and  iinparliaMAaairjr  iato  their  coDduci  conld  \m  < 
XYllt.  |.||^  iijIi^  exeentibn.  By  the  reetopation  of  lord  Pkot,  the  dig^ 
^fi^'?^"^  nitr  of  goveniment  wopld  be  supported  and  established ;  bat  he 
1777-  h^  abused  bis  tmist,  and  ylolated  the  constitiition  of  die  cooof- 
ffioijr^  therefore  Kid  remoTai  was  equal  Ij  jusit  and  neeessatj* 
Opposition  justified  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and  tnsiataii 
that  the  proceedings  toward  him  amounted  to  an  insurreetioa 
against  established  goremmeot  Mr.  Burke  displayed  die 
atrocity  of  inferior  servants  towards  a  superior,  who  waspro^ 
Bdoting  the  honour  and  interests  of  their  mutual  master;  and 
entc^d  very  deeply  into  the  conduct  of  the  nabob  of  Arciit» 
and  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  influence  accpiired  not  oi^^*^ 
Madras  but  in  this  country  by  that  ambitioas  ^nce,  Tlie 
British  sovertmient  had  espoused  his  causes  and  that  of  his  feo- 
tious  adnerents:  administratiion,  by  becoming  the  toola  of  tkia 
nabobs,  and  Countenancing  achemes  destruetive  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  parlii^ 
ment  to  interfere  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  Indiau 
These  ailments  had  considerable  weight,  and  the  uaoiion  ms 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty*three,  being  nradi  sasali- 
er  than  those  which  usually  voted  for  ministers.  As  ffovemor 
Johnstone's  appeal  waa  rejected,  the  resolntionaof  m  India 
house  met  with  no  further  animadversion  from  parKament:  an 
order  was  sent  out  for  recalling  lord  Pigot,  as  well  aa  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham  made  one  eSbrt 
to  rescue  his  country  from  the  miseries  of  wan     This  tl* 
lustrioos  statesman  disregarded  the  disappointment  of  his  for- 
mer attempts,  and  was  more  strongly  confirmed  by  the  event 
in  his  reprobation  of  hostilities  destructive  to  the  parties :  en* 
feebled  by  a^e,  borne  down  by  distemper,  and  supported  by 
crutches,  vriSi  a  body  fit  only  fbr  the  bed  of  sickness,  but  n 
mind  qualified  to  restore  the  nation  from  sickness  to  health  if  it 
would  follow  his  prescription,  the  venerable  patriot  came  for- 
ward to  propose  the  salvation  of  the  state  by  a  change  of  tonn- 
Motion  of  ^1*  <tnd  of  conduct    He  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  rtf* 
lord  Chat-  presenting  that  they  were  deeply  penetrated  by  the  misfortunes 
ham  for     which  impended  over  the  kingdom  from  the  eontinuation  bf  an 
tmethe     ^^^^^^^^  war.     He  recommended  an  immediate  cessation  of 
^^         hostilities,  and  a  removal  of  accumulated  grievancesj  as  the 
onlyi  means  of  regaining  the  affections  of  our  brethren,  and  se* 
curing  to  Great  Britain  the  commercial  and  political  adTanta» 
gea  of  those  valuable  possessions.    In  explaining  his  general  ob* 
ject,  he  unavoidably  repealed  statements  former}?  made,  and 
arguments  frequently  advanced,  both  by  himself  and  other 
statesmen.    But  he  exhibited  more  fully  and  circumBtaatiaHT 
than  -at  any  preceding  period,  the  danger  to  which  our  discora 
and  situation  exposed  us  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.     This 
part  of  his  speech  was  a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  impressive  com- 
ment on  his  own  text,  delivered  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
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OF  YOUR  ERRORS.  It  showed  with  what  penetrating  sa^city  and    ^^^ 
enlarsed  compreheosioii  a  nind  of  whicn  *'  age  had  neithei:  dim-  V^T^^"^^ 
««  mea  the  perapicacitj  nor  narrowed  the  range,'-^  darted  into     ^^^* 
the  secret  counsels  of  our  rivals,  developed  theDroofs  of  their  de» 
Aigns,  and  unfolded  the  series  of  their  policj.  Mimsters,  he  &aid« 
as  they  bad  blundered  from  the  beginiUDg»are  led  into  a  fatal  e> 
ror  respecting  our  inveterate  enemies^  the  French ;  they  imagine 
nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  from  France,  because  die  has  not  di« 
rectly  mter&red  in  favour  of  America.  Would  thej  have  France 
incur  the  expense  and  hazard  of  a  war,  when  Britain  is  doing 
dU  for  her  that  she  can  possibly  wish  or  desire  ?'  She  has  beea 
sednlqus  to  g^ve  just  that  degree  of  countenance  and  protection, 
which  has  hitherto  served  to  keep  the  civil  war  alive,  so  as  to 
iMLffle  your  designs*  or  to  waste  your  strength.    The  energietic 
orator  described  in  the  truest  light,  as  well  as  the  most  glowing 
colours,  the  evils  that  had  arisen,  were  proceeding,  and  musx 
farther  issue,  from  the  ministerial  system.    Nevertheless  hisisi^jcGft- 
reasoning  and  eloquence  were  asain  unavailing,  his  pacificatory  ^ 
motions  were  rejected,  and  wisciom  cried,  but  she  was  not  re- 
garded. 

The  supplies  for  the  current  year  were  very  great :  they  con-  Si^fies. 
sisted  of  aoout  forty-five  thousand  seamen,  and  about  sixty  thou- 
sand land  forces,  including  all  in  the  British  pay  at  home  and 
abroad.    The  sums  required  for  the  three  great  departments  of 
annual  provision,  the  navy,  army,  and  orcuiance,  were  granted 
without  a  division.    The  demancis  of  the  year  rendering  a  loan 
necessary,  five  millions  were  voted ;  the  new  taxes  for  paying 
the  interest  were,  a  duty  upon  male  servants  not  employed  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce;  on  auctioneers,  and 
on  goods  sold  by  auction  ;  and  additional  imposts  on  glass  and 
stamps.    These  being  all  taxes  which,  could  not  be  charged 
with  affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  extending  greatly  to 
the  poorer  classes,  were  deemed  unobjectionable  as  measures 
of  finance.    On  inspectin|;  the  accounts  of  expenditure  during  Stiietures 
the  preceding  year,  opposition  contended  that  they  were  per-  ^  ^^''d 
plexed,  obscure,  and  nearly  unintelligible*    Besides  this  ^^tnca-^^^ 
cy,  which  they  imputed  to  them  generally,  there  wese  in  various  ^th  c^ 
instances  great  sums  stated  in  the  ^ross  amount,  without  any  tnetors. 
specification  of  items.    This  objection  was  urged  with  pecu- 
liar severity  against  the  charges  for  contracts ;  the  agreement 
for  supplyine  the  armjr  and  fleet  in  America  with  rum,  aflbrded 
an  ample  field  for  animadversion:  four  shilling^  per  sailon 
had  been  allowed,  when  three  was  the  market  price;  and  the 
contractor  was  in  one  account  credited  with  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  rum,  without  any  statement  of  the  quantity* 
quality,  or  price  of  the  goods  delivered :  the  same  person  nad  also 


>  See  Mackintosh's  Vindicic  Gallic*. 

>  See  nsrliamentary  ^noru,  3d  May,  ITTT. 
VouT  64 
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CHAP,  the  benefit  of  a  very  objectionable  confract  iritii  government 
XViif.    f^Y  furnishing  horses.   In  discddsing  these  bargains,  lord  North's 
^00^^^^""^^  dealings  with  contractors,  which  afterwards  constituted  so  capi- 
1777^.     tal  a  subject  of  reprehension,  were  for  the  first  time  scrutimz- 
ed  and  censured  ;  and  it  was  strongly  contended,  that  in  the 
department  of  his  liusitless  which   respected  national   grants, 
the  minister  was  far  from  being  a  frugal  steward  of  the  piMk 
money.    Bat  the  animadversions  on  &is  profusion  were  by  no 
fneans  confined  to  economical  considerations,  they  also  extend- 
ed to  political.    Opposition  charged  the  t^inister  not  onY^  with 
waste,  but  corruption:   several  contractors   had  seiits  m  par- 
fiament ;  national  treasure,  it  was  observed,  was  squandered  in 
iniquitous  contracts,  and  the  contractor  was,  by  tn^  money  of 
his  constituents,  bribed  to  betray  their  interests,  which  he  had 
been  chosen  to  protect.    Bad  and  unwholesome  provisions  were 
allowed  to  be  sent  by  [persons  receiving  a  price  much  beyond 
the  market  value  of  provisions  that  w^re  reauy  good  and  whole- 
some: such  deleterious  fare    spread  distemper    through  the 
troops,  and  carried  off  many  more  than  actual  service.    The 
minister  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  from  these  charges ;  bat 
his  arguments,  though  plausible  and  dexterously  urged,  were  by 
no  means  cogent  and  convincing. 
Unexpcct-     The  payment  of  an  unexpected  demand  to  the  landgrave  o! 
ed  de-      Hesse-Cassel,  for  a  debt  alleged  by  him  to  have  been  due  for 
£^  the    ^^^T  money  ever  since  1755,  was  severely  censured.    The  mi- 
>  landgrave  nister  contended  that  the  claim  was  fair,  though  from  the  dis- 
of  Hesse    tance  of  time  not  expected.    The  Hessian  prince  was  injustice 
Cassel.      entitled  to  the  amount^  thou^  there  had  been  no  late  treaty; 
and  while  we  were  now  deriving  such  benefit  from  his  troo^, 
policy  required  us  to  keep  on  the  b^st  terms  with  him,  by  satis- 
fying his  just  demands. 

After  the  pecuniary  btisineds  had  been  thought  to  be  entirely 
at  an  end,  and  the  sessidn  was  drawing  near  to  a  close,  a  mes- 
sage was  delivered  from  his  nuifesty,  informing  the  bouse  that 
»cbt  on     a  debt  of  618,0001.  had  been  incurred  by  the  civil  list.    The 
^  civil    inintster^  moved,  that  the  requisite  sum  should  be  granted  for 
"^^  discharging  the  amount;  and  that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 

should  be  added  annually  to  the  eight  hundred  thousand.  This 
motion  was  strongly  opposed :  the  incumbrance,  it  was  alleged, 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  profusion  of  ministers,  and  had  been 
contracted  for  the  sake  or  carrying  en  and  supporting  a  sys- 
tem of  corruption.  The  accounts  were,  as  usual  with  tiiat 
hiinister,  intentionally  intricate,  obscure,  and  general :  no  less 
than  S94,00OL  was  placed  to  the  account  of  secret  service 
money ;  and  vast  sums  were  charged  for  foreign  ambassadors 
and  for  the  board  of  works,  without  any  particularization.  It 
was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  commons  to  their  con- 
stituents, to  vote  away  the  national  money,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  value  received ;  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  sufficient  for  answering  the  various  appropriations^  and 
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supporting  the  regal  dignity  and  splendour.    Tlie  desired  addi*    CRAP, 
tion  was  peculiarlj  unreasonable  at  the  present  time,  when  the    ^^^^• 
nation  was  groaning  under  their  accumulated  burthens  to  pro-  ^<^^'^^^»^ 
mote  the  ruinous  projects  of  mintstrj,  and  to  encourage  tneir     ^^^* 
extravagance  and  corruption.    Ministers  argued,  that  uie  pre- 
sent debt,  and  the  necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  civil  list,  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  dimii^tshed  value 
-of  money ;  besides,  the  royal  faimily  had  increased  in  number. 
The  greatest  possible  economy  (said  lord  North)  always  had 
^ses,  find  abtays  should  be  employed,  while  he  was  at  the  head 
tif  the  treasury.    The  motions  bein^  carried    through  both 
houses,  tiie  speaker,  a  few  days  after,  m  presenting  the  bill  to 
the  king  for  assent,  used  the  following  words:  '*In  a  time.  Address  of 
"  8ire»  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  ^^^  "P^^- 
^  constituents  labouring  under  burthens  almost  too  heavy  to  he  ^  ^  ^^ 
**  borne,  your  faithful  commons,  postponing  all  other  business,    ^  ^^^' 
*<  have  not  only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large  present  sup- 
**  ply*  but  also  a  very  great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  ex- 
**  ample,  great  beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense;  but  all  , 

^  this,  sire,  they  have  done  in  the  well  grounded  confidence. 
**  that  ;^ou  will  aj)ply  wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally." 
On  their  return  to  tneir  own  housd  the  commons  voted  unani- 
mous  thanks  to  the  speaker.  Some  of  the  ministerial  party, 
however,  on  reconsidering  the  subject,  were  greatly  displeased 
with  what  he  had  delivered,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  contain 
an  insinuation  not  favourable  to  the  character  which  they 
claimed  of  being  economical  stewards  for  the  public.  Mr.  Rig- 
by,  a  few  days  after,  declared  that  the  speaker  bad  not  express* 
ed  the  sense  of  the  commons :  Mr.  Pox  immediately  moved, 
that  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  the  house.  Lord  North  and 
the  more  moderate  part  of  the  ministerial  adherents,  though 
they  wished  the  motion  withdrawn,  finding  Mr.  Fox  would 
not  comply,  to  avoid  altercation  voted  in  its  favour:  and  on 
4be  8th  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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Occupations  of  Howe  during  winter— of  WaBhington.— Plan  ^fthe  cam- 
paign— its  late  commencement  by  geneifil  Howe— deaultofy  operations 
ni  tne  Jerseys.— General  Howe  moves  from  winter  quarters— attempts 
by  a  sdvtaKem  to  bring  IVashing^on  to  battle— failing  in  that  expedient, 
evacuates  the  Jeneya. — ^Expedition  by  sea  to  Philadelphia.— Battle  of 
Brandy  wine. — ^Major  Fergusson  essays  a  new  species  of  nfle,  invented  by 
himseif. — Capture  of  Philadelphia.— Battle  of  Gcrmantown.— Americaii 
fortifications  on  the  river. — ^Red  Bank  and  Mud  Island  taken^— Ameticaa 
fleet  burnt. — Situation  of  the  Americans  at  White  Marsh  and  Valley 
Forge  favourable  to  an  attack.— General  Howe's  inaction— he  retires 
early  to  winter  quarters.— Conduct  of  general  and  troops  at  Philadel- 
phia.-^Ezpedition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  North  river.— Capture  of 
Prescot  in  Ithode  IsUnd.— Northern  army— Burgoyne  takes  the  com- 
mand.—Carleton  oifended  with  the  appointment  rengns  his  employ- 
ment.— Burgoyne  purchases  the  aid  ot  Indian  savages— number  ot  lus 
troops.- Expedition  of  colonel  St  Leger.— The  general's  manifesto.— 
Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Indqiendence^-Destruction  of  Azne- 
lican  galleys— The  army  reaches  the  Hudson.— Ciuelties  of  tiie  Indians. 
— Defeat  at  Bennington. — Siege  of  Stanwix— raised. — Battle  with  gene- 
ral Gates  at  Stillwater. — Distressed  situation  of  the  army— desertion  of 
the  Indians.— Burgoyne  retreats.— Battle  near  Saratoga— reduced  state 
of  the  army— troops  surrounded— conYention  with  the  Americans  at  Sa- 
ratoga. 

CHAP.  THE  public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  campaim  in 

^1^*     America,  and  great  expectations  were  formed  that  it  wottid  ter- 

^^'^'"^^  minate  in  the  complete  reduction  of  the  colonies.    Hie  general 

1777.     plan  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year^  that  tiie 

Canadian  army  should  coH^rate  with  ^nerafliowey  and  thas 

the  command  of  New-York  province  divide  the  northern  firom 

the  southern  colonies. 

A  body  of  provincial  loyalists  was  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commander  in  chief;  they  were  allowed  the  same 
pay  as  the  regulars,  and  officered  by  ^ntlemen  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  respective  habitations  for  their  attachment 
to  uie  royal  cause.    Inexperienced  and  not  inured  to  military 
discipline,  they  were  not  yet  fit  for  active  service,  and  were 
therefote  so  stationed  as  to  allow  the  veterans  to  take  the  field. 
Oecupa*    General  Howe  himself  enjoyed  every  luxury  at  New  York 
tions  of     which  he  could  have  found  m  the  metropolis  of  Britain :  his  fa- 
^^^  wtet"'  ^^""^  occupation  was  earning,  a  j^time  in  which  many  of  his 
mgwmtcr.       jjg  officers  became  thoroughly  initiated.    There  were  routs, 
balls,  and  assemblies  in  great  abundance :  so  that  the  head- 

Snarters  bore  the  appearance  of  a  ffij  and  voluptuous  city  in 
le  time  of  peace,  rather  tban  a  military  station  for  watching 
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and  annoying  the  enemy  in  war.^    Such  were  the  parauits  of  CHAP« 
the  British  commander  from  December  to  Jane.    \Mii)e  general     ^^' 
Howe  thus  amused  himself  and  his  troops  with  the  diversiona^*^^^^"^^ 
and  pleasures  of  New-York,  Washington  was  very  differently     ^^^    . 
employed.    The  difficulties  which,  notwithstanding  the  forbear-  ^^^. 
ance  of  his  antagonist,  the  American  commander  had  to  en-inj^tmi:' 
counter,  were  extremely  arduous.    The  provincial  forces  were 
hitherto  but  a  militia,  both  in  their  discipline  and  the  tenure  of 
their  service :   the  late  success  at  Trenton  promoted  the  dis- 
position of  the  colonists  to  resist;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
severity  of  the  season  suspended  their  mllitarv  ardour,  inso- 
much that  about  the  middle  of  February  the  colonial  army  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand  men  f   and  this  small  body  of  raw 
peasants  was  moreover  sickly.    Nevertheless  for  four  months 
they  occupied  a  position  at  Morristown,  not  fifty  miles  from  the 
brave  and  numerous  veterans  of  the  royal  armv,  where  they  not 
only  experienced  no  annoyance  from  general  fiowe,*  but  harass- 
ed and  distressed  the  British  posts  and  foraging  detachments. 
Washington  did  not  foil  to  profit  bj  the  cessation  of  British  ef- 
fort,   ifie  boundless  spirit  of  individual  independence,  which  so 
naturally  followed  the  American  claims  and  assertions,  was  ad- 
irerse  to  the  operation  of  authority,  and  especially  to  that 

nmpt  and  implicit  submission  which  is  necessary  m  military 
ies.    Washington  saw  that  the  powers  which  were  allowed  he  devises 
in  the  various  gradations  of  command,  were  inadequate  to  their  n^^^/'or 
object:  hitherto  the  commander  in  chief  himself  was  obliged  to  JJ^^^^JJJ^ 
act  according  to  the  specific  instructions  of  the  congress.    The  effident, 
general  represented  tne  disadvantages  which  accrued  to  the 
common  cause  from  authority  so  fettered;   and  such  was  the 
influence  of  his  known  wisdom  and  patriotism,  that  he  was  vest- 
ed with  full  and  ample  powers  io  collect  an  army  of  foot  and 
horse  in  addition  to  those  which  were  already  voted,  to  raise 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay.    Thus  em« 
powered  to  organize  an  army,  the  next  care  of  "Washin^on  was 
to  bind  the  troops  to  military  fidelity  as  well  as  political  alle- 
giance.   To  the  powerful  motives  of  conceived  patriotism  and 
n-eedom  he  addea  the  cem^t  of  religion,  and,  with  the  appro* 
l>ation  of  congress,  proposed  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the  provis-  Oath  of 
cial  cause.    Provisions  so  wise  produced  the  expected  success  ;allegi«Mr 
the  colonists  soon  ceased  to  be  an  irregular  militia,  and  became  ?"^.^^^^* 
skilful  and  disciplined  soldiers.    During  the  same  important  in-^' 
terval,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  from  the  continent 
of  Eurojie,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  spring  the  hopes 
and  spirits  of  the  Americans  were  revived  and  invigorated  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  campaign.     Such  wene 

s  Stednum's  Histonr  of  the  American  war,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

^  Washington's  official  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

3  Ramsay,  the  American  historian,  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen  were 
astonished  at  the  inaction  of  the  British  during  so  critlcall  a  penod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2. 
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CHAP,    tbe  oKftfU  af  Wa^liingtoi^  duriog  the  momentoat  period  ^Ktck 
^^^*     the  British  general  pMsed  in  pleasurabte  quarters. . 
^^^"^^     Summer   being  comn^ced,   Howe  proposed   to  begin    the 
irrr.    operations  of  the  present  campajgo  according   to  the  same 
raen3  the  ^^^  **  which  he  terminated  the  last,  and  to  send  out  detach- 
cwapaigo  mentaf  wliile  with  the  main  army  he  continued  in  his  present 
by  deuch- residence.    Up  the  Hudson  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  New* 
meats.       York,  on  the  western  shore,  is  a  place  called  Peek^s  Hill,  which 
served  as  a  port  to  Courtland  Manor,  and  where  stores  and 
provisions  were  received  for  the  American  army :   to  distress 
the  enemy,  general  Howe  thought  it  adviseable  to  t^ttempt  tha 
seizure  of  this  port  before  the  main    army  to<dl  the   field. 
Accordingly  be  detached  colonel  Bird  with  five  hundred  mea 
upon    this  service.     On  the   ap|)roach  of  the  British  corps^ 
the  Americans,  after  setting  fire  to  the  barracks   and  store- 
houses, evacuated  the  fort:   by  the  conflagration,  the  king'9 
troops    were    prevented    from    seizing   the    iSKpected    provi* 
sioo  and  ammunition,  but  they,  effected  the  chief  purpose  of 
tbeur  expedition   by  curtailing  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 
Another  detachment  of  two  thousand  men  was  sent,  uuder 
general  Tryon  and  sir  William  Erskine,  to  Danbury,  in  the 
.    .  confines  of  Connecticut,  where  tliey  destroyed  .a  large  quanti- 

ty of  stores :  fatigued  by  their  march,  they  were  attacked  bj 
the  enemy,  hut  repulsed  the  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of 
two  hundired  of  their  own. troops.  Lord  Cornwallis  also  sar« 
prised  and  defeated  a  body  of  colonists  near  Brunswick.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  a  considerable  quan^ 
tity  of  our  provision  near  Sa^  harbour  in  Long  Island.  Gene- 
ral Stevens  with,  two  thousand  provincials  attempted  to  sur* 
nrise  tlie  fortv-second  regiment  cantoned  atPiscataivay,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  a  iihnusand  men;  but  after  a  furious  eoga^r 
mcnt,  the'  gallant  Highlandera>  under  their  able  commander 
colonel  Stirling,  oom^etely  routed  the  enemy.  While  this 
desultory  warure  was  carried  on  by  detachments,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  remained  <}niet  at  I^ew-York  another  month. 
His  fdieged  reason  for  begmning  the  campaign  so  late  was, 
that  there  toas  no  grttn  forage  on  the  ground i*^  (here  Was  plen- 
ty of  CORN  AND  HAT,  which  persous  conversant  in  the  manager 
ment  of  horses  afiirmed  to  be  preferable  food  for  them  when  emr 
ployed  in  active  service,  but  tlxe  general  professed  a  different 
opinion. 

On  the  l£th  of  June,  the  general  with  thirty  thouaand  men 
marched  towards  Courtland  Manor,  where  4he  enemy  were 
posted  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  The  position  of 
Washington  appeared  to  the  British  commander  so  stro9g» 
that,  notwithstanding  his  great  superiority  both  in  numbers 
and  discipline,  he  (feemed  it  inexpedient  to  venture  an  attack ; 
after  in  vi^in  tryipg  to  bring  the  American  general  to  battle, 

«  Stedmsn,  vol.  i.  p.  287".  • 
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.  Tie,  6n  the  l§th  of  Jtilie,  pretended  to  make  a  preci^itlit<&  re«  C&AF\  ^ 
treat.    The  Amerrcand  left  their  fastneBses  to  pufdUe  the  ene^    ^^ 
my ;  Howe  inarched  hia  af my  back,  and  sent  lord  Cot-nwallis  ^^'•''^ 
to  secure  the  piisses,  so  that  the  proYincWs  being  hemmed  \n  .y^- 
fnight  be  compeHed  to  fight.    On  the  £6th,  his  lordship  met  th*  by  a  «wk 
advanced  bod j  of  the  enemy,  attacked  them  With  great  futy,t^emto 
and  soon  put  them  td  the  route.    Washington,  finding  that  h«  brin^ 
had  been  deceived  by  a  feint,  immediately  returned  to  his  hiJ*  Wasting- 
<y  station,  aiid  occupied  the  passes   before  tord  CorttwaHte  ^V®  ^■*' 
could  arrive.    Not  having  succeeded  in  this  stratagem,  general   ^ ' 
Howe   somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  failing  in 
to  attempt  any  other  expedient  for  bringing  th0  etiemy  to  bat- J*^**P*" 
fle ;  he  therefore  resolired  to  abandon  the  Jerseys,  and  crossed  c^tM  u!e 
with  his  army  to  Staten  Island.    The  general  himself  in  a  plan  jeraeys. 
ef  operations  sent  to  lord  George  Germhitae,  had  declared  hid 
intention  of  penetrating  to  Philadelphia,  through  Jersey :  the 
minister  had  approved  and  strongly  et^oined  hhn  rn'  all  hfsr 
movements  to   haye  in  Vi^w  cooperation  with  the  northern 
Army.    Certain  military  critics  allowed,  that  if  he  had  continu-* 
ed  in  the  Jerseys,  br  iiiterceptlng  Washington's  convoys    he 
nii^t  have  compelled  him  either  to  fight,  dr  with  his  army  to 
perish  by  famine ;  that  the  short  and  direct  road  to  PhiladeU 
phia  was  through  the  Jerseys,  and  that  with  thirty  thousand 
veterafos  he  could  have   ^silv  forced   his  way  through  eight 
thousand  s6  lately  levied.    Notwithstanding  these  considera* 
tions,  the  weight  of  which  it  required  little  sagacity  to  per^ 
ceive,  he  determined  on  undertaking  an  expedition  round  the 
coast;  nautical  gentlemen  represented  to  him,  that  at  thid 
season  of  the  year  the  winds  were  very  contrary  ;  the  admoni<< 
tions  were  unavailing,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution.    Leavinfi|  Expedi- 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  general  Clinton  to  guard  tionby  sea 
New- York,  he  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  5th  ®f  j^i^k^, 
July,  but  b^  some  unaccountable  delay  did  not  sail  till  the  2dd.   ^  ^ 
Having  arrived  at  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  the  river,  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  hM  sailed  up  the  Elk,  but  did  not 
come  to  land  till  the  ^th  of  August    Thus,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  November  the  commander  in  clrief,  with  thirty  tlioii- 
saod  of  the  bravest  and  beat  disciplined  troops,  opposed  by 
less  than  ten  thousand  undisciplined  recruits,  had  not  advanced 
one  step  nearer  the  object  of  his  appointment.    He  was  in  au- 
tumn, by  a  circuitous  and  difficult  route,  proceeding  to  a  city, 
which  in  the  foregoins  winter  was  ready  to  yield,  it  he  had  ad- 
vanced by  a  short  and  then  unguarded  rowi ;  but  Philadelphis 
was  to  be' captured  by  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  and 
not  by  luxurious  indulgence. 

On  landing  the  army,  sir  William  Howe  published  a  procla- 
mation, offering  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  should  sur* 
render  themselves  to  the  British  army,  and  assuring  the  inhabi- 
tants that  the  soldiers  shnuld  observe  strict  order  and  d?scipline 
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CHAP,    on  their  inarcli.    General  Washington  mforroed  that  the  annjr 
^1^     was  arrived  in  Pennsjlvania,  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  ar- 
^'^^^''^^^my  on  the  11th  of  September.    The  British  troops  advaaced 
V[^'    to  Brandywine,  a  river  which  running  from  the  west,  falls  into 
B^ndy.     ^®  Delaware  below  Philadelphia.    On  the  left  bank,  next  to 
wine.        the  citj,  the  Americans  posted  themselves,  and  erected  batte- 
ries at  Chadsford,  where  tbej  presumed  the  royal  army  would 
attempt  to  pass :  Under  cover  of  their  batteries  a  body  of  them 
also  occupied  the  right  bank.    General  Howe  detached  lord 
Cornwallis  with  two  battallions  of  British  grenadiers,  as  maoy 
of  light  troops,  two  battallions  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  two  Bn» 
tish  brigades,  andl  part  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  to  cross 
the  river  farther  up,  and  thus  gain  the  enemy's  rear.    At  the 
same  time,  general  Knyphausen,  with  another  division,  marched 
to  Chadsford,  against  the  provincials  who  were  placed  there ; 
in  this  service  the  German  experienced  very  important  assist- 
ance from  a  corps  of  riflemen,  commanded  bv  major  Patrick 
Fergusson.    The  deiteritv  of  the   provincials  as  marksmen 
had  been  frec|^uently  quoted,  and  held  out  as  an  object  of  ter- 
Vajor       ror  to  the  British  troops.     Fergusson,  a  man  of  genius,  which 
FerguMon  was  exercised  in  professional  attaimnents,  invented  a  new  spe* 
^^^f^    cies  of  rifle,  that  combined  unprecedented  quickness  of  repeti- 
ciesotri-  ^^^  ^>^  certainty  of  effect,  and  security  to  the  soldiers.^    The 
fle,  invent- invention  being  not  only  approved,  but  highly  admired,  its  ao- 
edbyhim-thor  was  appointed  to  form  and  train  a  corps  for  the  purpose  of 
"^^  practice ;  but  an  opportunity  did  not  offer  of  calling  their  skill 

into  action,  until  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Fer- 
gusson, with  his  corps,  supported  by  Wemyss's  American  rang- 
ers, was  appointed  to  cover  the  front  of  knyphausen*8  troops, 
and  scoured  the  ground  so  effectually  that  there  was  not  a  shot 
fired  by  the  Americans  to  annoy  the  column  in  its  march.^ 


>  The  meritorious  conduct  of  Fergusson  ww  acknowledged  by  the  wbde 
army,  and  publicly  attested  by  order  of  the  commander  in  chiei^ 

Fergusson,  in  a  pjdyate  letter  of  which  Dr..  Adam  Fergusson  has  trans- 
mitted me  a  copy,  mentions  a  very  curious  incident,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  life  of  the  American  general  was  in  iromineAt  danger.  While 
Fergusson  lay  with  a  part  of  his  riflemen  on  a  skirt  of  a  wood  in  front  of  ge- 
neral Knyphausen'sdiviaon,  the  circumstance  happened,  of  which  the  let* 
ter  in  question  gives  the  following  account :— ^  We  had  not  lain  long  when 
a  rebel  officer  remarkable  by  a  Hussar  dress,  passed  towards  our  aimv, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  rieht  flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  fix- 
lowed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  (p«en  and  blue,  mounted  on  a  good  bay 
horse,  with  a  remarkable  large  high  cocked  hat.  1  ordered  three  good 
•hots  to  steal  near  to  them  and  fire  at  them;  but  the  idea  disgusted  me ; 
I  recalled  the  order.  The  Hussar  in  returning  made  a  circmt,  but  the 
other  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ;  upon  wliich  1  advanced  from 
the  wood  towards  him.  Upon  my  calling,  he  stopped;  but  after  looking  at 
me,  proceeded.  I  agun  drew  his  attention,  and  made  sign  to  him  to 
stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him ;  but  he  slowlv  continued  hia  way.  As  I 
was  within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  could  have 
lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  I 
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^  seciired,  EHjn^Bnsen  was  enabled  to  advance  without  inter-  CBAF. 
raption,  attacked  the  enemy,  obliged  them  (thoagh  protected  by  ^^^• 
thffir  batteries,)  to  cross  the  river,  made  good  the  passage  of  Ins  ^-^^^^^^ 
own  division,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  ^'J^- 
Meanwhile  lord  Com wallte  crossed  behind  the  enemy's  r^a*" ;  fiSiiSr 
and  general  Washington,  informed'  of  this  roorement,  sent  g;e-  ^jne. 
neral  Sullivan  with  a  conaiderable  f6roe  to  oppose  the  British 
<l€taehment.  Tlie  Americah  seized  the  heig^  which  ro^e 
from  the  banks;  having  his  rear  and  right  flank  covered  by 
woods,  and  his  left  by  the  river.  The  British  commander  be- 
gan, the  attack  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afiemobn;  the  provin- 
cials, after  a  verv  obstinate  resistance,  were  driven  into  ^e 
woodsy  and  posting  themselves  on  another  eminence,  made  a 
second  stand  still  more  vigorous  than  the  first:  they  were 
again  dislodged,  and  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  thou* 
eand  killed  and  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  main  body  of  the  British  army  had  now  crossed  the  river; 
sir  WUliam  Howe  turned  the  right  of  Washington's  ,troons, 
Knvphausen  was  in  front,  the  Brandy  wine  on  the  left,  and  me 
Delaware  at  a  small  distance  in  the  rear.  Lord  Comwallis, 
after  his  victory,  was  able  to  join  the  general.  The  only  way 
by  which'  the  provincials  couia  escape  was  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  division  under  the  immediate  command  of  genera! 
Howe;  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  the  commander  in  chief 
had  advanced'  farther  round  the  enemy's  flank,  he  might  have 
enclosed  the  provincial  force:  this  movement,  however,  was 
not  attempted,  and  eenerai  Washington  drew  off  his  troops  du- 
.  ring  the  night  to  Chester,  near  Philadelphia.  Even  the  nest 
morning,  it  was  alle^d,  that  the  British  troops  might  have  in- 
tercepted the  Americans ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  tried. 
General  Howe  remained  several  days  at  Brandjwine  after  the 
enemy  had  retired.  Washington  emplojed  this  verv  unexpect- 
ed cessation  in  collecting  his  dispersed  troops,  and  supplying 
from- his  magazines  the  stores  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  intelligence  being  received  that  ge- 
neral Wayne  was  concealed,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the 
wood  on  the  Left  wing  of  the  Britidi  army ;  general  Howe  dis* 
patched  major-general  Grey  with  a  strong  body  to  surprise  and 
dislodge  the  provincial  detachment.  Proceeding  with  great  se** 
crecy,  the  royal  troops  executed  this  project  so  completely,  that 


liad  only  to  determine  i  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  »o  un- 
offending individual,  who  was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his  duty*  io. 
I  let  liim  alone.  The  day  after,  i  had  been  telling  this  story  to  some  wound-, 
edtofficen  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  our  surgeons, 
who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  ofiicers,  came  in  and  toldus» 
that  they  had  been  infonning  him,  that  general  Washington 'waa  aU  the. 
rooming  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a  Fisench  officer  in  a 
Hussar  dress^  he  himself  dressed  and  mounted  in  every  point  as  above  de- 
scribed.   I  am  net  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  waa^'* 
Vol.  I.  65 
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CHAP,   they  killed  or  took  about  four  hundred,  with  the  km  «f  ealy 
XIX.     seven  soldiers  and  one  officer.    On  the  88d  of  September,  air 
'^^^^^^^^  William  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  his  whole  armj ;  wi 
1777.     the  £6th,  he  advanced  to  Germantown ;  aud  the  fotiowiDg  dajr, 
with  Cornwallis,  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo- 
Capture  of  sition.    Being  thus  masters  of  the  capital  of  North  America*  tlie 
Pbihdel-   British  commander  next  turned  hi&attention  to  establish  a  eooi- 
^^^'        munication  with  the  fleet,  by  removing  the  obstructions  which 
the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river,  and  atrei^enttl  it  by 
forts.    There  were  disposed  rows  of  chevanx<>de-frize,  floutiiig 
batteries,  and  eun-boats,  in  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the 
river.  Covered  by  intrenchments  and  redoubts  on  the  banks/ 
General  Washington,  now  encamped  at  Sktpp»ch  Creek,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  formed  the  desien  of  surprisiag 
.  Bsttlc  of  the  British  camp  at  Gkrmantowo.    The  3d  of  October  was  the 
^^^''°'^'   day  appointed  for  executinj^  this  project :  Waahington  advanc- 
^^^       ing  witd  his  force  divided  into  five  columns,  a4teaq>ted  to  sepa- 
rate the  British  armv  so  as  to  ensure  success  in  the  difibreaC 
flanks.     The  fortieth  raiment  and  colonel  Musgrave  having 
the  advanced  post  were  finit  attacked,  but  the  skill  and  activity 
of  that  officer,  together  with  the  determined  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers, arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  prevents  the  separa- 
tion of  the  right  and  left  flank,  and  gave  the  whole  army  time  to 
form  the  line.    Major-general  Grey  brought  up  a  division  with 
such  rapidity  and  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  adt 
on  the  defensive :  the  engagement  became  general,  and  was  ioc 
some^honrs  very  warm ;  at  length,  part  of  the  right  wti^  for- 
ced the  enemy's  left  to  give  ground,  and  fly  with  great  precipi- 
tation.   The  rest  of  the  provincials  also  retreated,  attempiled  to 
rally  on  rising  grounds  near  die  scene  of  action,  and  pretended 
to  renew  the  battle ;  but  this  was  only  a  feint  to  secure  their 
retreat.     In  their  flight  they  were  favoured  by  a  fog,  whidi 
prevented  the  British  troops  from  an  effectual  pursuit.    Though 
the  king's  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  our  loss 
was  very  considerable ;  six  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and,  among  the  former,  colonels  Agnew  and  Bird,  two  officers  of 
very  high  character ;  the  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners 
of  the  enemy  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred.    On  the  10th 
of  October,  general  Howe,  withdrawing  his  army  from  Ger- 
mantown, encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
whence  he  sent  uetachments  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the 
Delaware.    One  of  ^e  strongest  of  the  American  forts  was  at 
Billing's  Harbour,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  thither  the 
commander  in  chief  detached  three  regiments  under  colonel 
Stirling  to  attack  the  place :  on  his  approach  the  works  were 
abandoned.    The  English  fleet  bein^  arrived  in. the  Delaware, 
preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  water  force  of  the 
American  provincials.     The  Ameridans  had  constructed  a  very  strong: 
fordfica.    fortification  on  Mud  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  oS*  the  mouth  ^ 
S^river.  ^^  Schuylkill;  this  post  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  rtver^ 
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md  wilM9  rcdttcM,  eodkl  intercept  the  atore«  and  proTisioDS  of  ORAP. 
ttearmy:  opposite  to  this  place  was  Red  Bank,  which  com-     ^^^* 
masded  the  fort  on  the  east;  while  Proyince  Island,  possessed  ^^^^^^^^^ 
bj  the  British,  adjoined  in  the  west,  and  the  British  fleet  on  the    ^'^^' 
sioth.    Colonel  Stirling  applied  to  general  Howe  for  leave  to 
fcMrtiff  so  adtantageons  a  position,  the  general  did  not  think 
proper  to  comply :  the  Americans  did  not  however  neglect  to 
eecere  so  imporUnt  a  means  ot  defence,  and  with  great  rapiditj 
raised  fortifications.  At  length  discovering  the  advantage  of  Red 
Bank,  general  Howe  sent  colonel  Donop  with  three  battallions 
of  Hessian  grenadiers  to  attempt  the  reidoabt  bj  assault.    The 
German  leader  setting  out  on  the  SOth  of  October,  arrived  the 
next  day  at  the  place  of  destination.    Having  marched  up  in  the 
feice  of  the  enemy's  fire,  not  only  from  the  fort,  but  from  float- 
ing  bstteries  and  |;alleys  on  the  river  and  forces  in  an  extensive 
emtwork,  they  arrived  before  the  redoubt,  which  they  found  to 
be  more  than  eight  feet  high,  with  a  parapet  boarded  and  frai- 
xed,  and  impregnable  without  scaling  ladders;   for  the  com- 
mander in  chief  had  omitted  to  furnish  them  with  this  imnlo'* 
meat  so  necessary  in  storming  a  fort.  With  victory  within  their 
reach,  if  the  proper  preparations  had  been  made,  they  were 
through  this  negligence  obliged  to  retreat  prectpitatel  v  through 
-the  triple  fire;  aira  lost  their  leader,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  three  days  after  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Five 
ships  of  war  had  attempted  to  second  Donop's  eflTorts,  but  two 
of  them  ran  aground ;  one,  the  Augusta,  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy ;  and  ih^  other,  the  Merlin,  vras  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 
Meanwhile   preparations  were   going  on  for  attacking  Mjid  Red  Benae 
Island  from  the  western  shore,  but  the  batteries  were  not  open*  f^^^^ 
ed  till  the  10th  of  November ;  the  part  of  the  fleet  destined  to  eo-  ||[J^^ 
operate  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  fifom  advancing  till 
the  fifteenth.    The  provincials  quitted  the  fleet  the  following  The  Ame- 
nighty  and  two  days  after  Red  Bank  was  also  abandoned ;  a  few  ricaa  fleet 
of  the  American  galley  escaped,  bat  the  greater  number  were  <^«>^X^- 
destroyed :  a  communication  was  opened  Mtween  the  fleet  and 
the  army. 

While  detachments  were  performing  these  services,  general 
flowe,  with  the  main  army  continued  inactive  at  Gerraantown, 
from  the  3d  of  October  to  the  4th  of  December.  General 
Washii^n  having  received  a  re-enforcement  of  four  thousand 
fnen  from  the  northerh  army,  Howe  hoped  he  would  venture  a 
battie ;  with  this  view  he  marched  to  White  Marsh,  where  the 
American  general  was  encamped.  On  the  5th  and  6th,  he  of- 
fered battle  to  the  Americans,  but  they  would  not  come  from 
their  lines;  general  Howe  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  camp, 
and  during  the  night  chanaed  his  position.  Columns  under  lord 
Cornwsllis  and  general  CSrey  dislodged  the  enemy  from  two  of 
their  outposts :  the  general  still  judged  it  imprudent  to  venture 
the  safety  of  his  troops  by  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  ia- 
trenchmentst    It  had  been  expectea  that  the  commander  m 
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chief  would  have  attacked  (he  provineialfl  en  the  rear,  where 
their  fortifications  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in  the  froot 
and  flanks,  and  as  the  roads  in  that  quarter* were  verj  excellent', 
genieral  Washington  himself  apprehended  that  such  an  atteonpt 
would  be  made,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Indeed,  the  principles 
by  which  the  British  general  directed  his  military  operations^ 
were  such  as  baffled  even  the  sanity  of  Washington  to  dis* 
cover.  The  general,  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  prac- 
ticable part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  retired  with  his  army  to 
Philadelphia.  General  Howe  began  the  campaign  in  1777  with 
thirty  thousand  veterans,  the  enemy  with  eight  thousand  re- 
cruits :  by  all  his  marches,  counter-marches,  detachments,  ex* 
^  genenl  peditions,  ancLbattles,  he  got  fresh  winter  quarters,  without  ira- 
Rei^s  to  P<^>rii^JC  the  force  of  his  enemy :  the  attainment  of  the  object 
winter  for  which  he  was  appointed  was  no  nearer  than  when  he  sailed 
quarters,  from  Halifax.  Thus  closed  a  campai^,  with  few  paraUeb  in 
Result  of  military  history  for  uniting  efficiency  ot  force  and  multinUcity  of 
a  d'ef^"'  operation  with  futility  of  result  Sach  must  impartial  history 
forts.  transmit  to  posterity  the  warfare  of  general  Howe  in  America. 
Conduct  The  commander,  found  Philadelphia  equally  productive 
of  the  ge- of  pleasuraUe  indulgence  as  New-York.  The  winter  was 
necal  and  gp^g^  in  disunation  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  in  the  frenzy 
PhiSdei-    ^'  S^o^^*  wnich  was  not  only  permitted  by  the  general,  but 


1777. 
Situation 
of  the 
Ameri- 
cans at 
White 
Marsh  &- 
vourable 
to  an  at- 
tack. 
Inaction 


phia. 


Situation 
of  the 


sanctioined  by  his  own  daily  practice.  A  German  officer  kept 
a  pharo  bank,  and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  by  prey- 
ing on  the  British  youth,  who,  through  want  of  employment  from 
the  professional  inaction  of  their  leader,  were  driven  to  fill  up 
their  time  with  this  pernicious  pastime,  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  which  he  exhibited.  Many  were  utterly  ruined,  and 
obliged  to  sell  their  commissions,  because,  instead  of  pursuioe 
Washington  and  compelling  him  to  fight  or  surrender,  general 
Howe  suffered  his  ^lant  and  active  troops  to  spend  the  winter 
in  idleness  at  Philadelphia.  The  dissipation  spread  throngli 
the  army,  and  tended  as  usual  to  produce  indolence  and  want 
of  discipline,  which  relaxed  both  bodies  and  minds.  Washing- 
ton, apprized  of  the  retirement  of  the  British  army,  quitted  his 
atViSley'  camp,  and  took  a  position  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  north  side  of 
Forge.  the  Schuylkill,  and  determined  to  winter  there  in  a  camp,  in* 
stead  of  retiring  to  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle, 
at  a  creater  distance  from  Philadelphia ;  by  which  means  he 
would  have  left  a  large  fertile  district  to  supply  the  royalists 
with  provisions.  Though  his  army  was  destitute  of  clothing, 
and  many  other  necessanes,  and  ill  provided  with  tents  and  other 
accommodations  for  rest,  yet  did  raw  and  undisciplined  troops 
from  entliusiastic  attachment  to  their  meritorious  general,  imi- 
tation of  his  example,  and  ardent  patriotism,  bear  all  those 
hardships  without  repining.  Among  other  wants  of  the  Ame* 
ricans,  was  a  great  scarcity  of  intrenching  toots ;  from  this  cause 
their  lines  were  much  weaker  than  usual:  the  approach. in 
front  was  almost  level  ground ;  on  the  front  and  right,  there 
was  a  ditch  six  feet  wide,  and  three  in  depth ;  and  a  mound 
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of  Bmall  width,  that  could  be  eaisily  broken  by  ea&Yioo.    On  the   CRAP, 
rear  there  was  a  precipice,  impassable  except  bj  a  defile,  which     ^'^- 
could  be  easily  occupied.  On  the  left  was  the  Schuylkill,  which,  ^^"^'"^^^ 
if  itfiuarded  them  from  approach  on  that  side,  also  cut  off  their    ^^^* 
flight  if  successfully  attacked  on  the  front  and  ri(^t.^    It  )ias 
been  generally  agreed  by  military  judges,  that  if  the  British 
commaiider  had  made  the  attempt  during  any  part  of  the  win- 
ter, there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  crushing  the  whole  army  of 
the  enemy,  but  from  December  to  May  he  suffiu'ed  them  to  be 
.unmolested. 

At  New- York  sir  Henry  Clinton  received  from  Europe  con-  Expedi- 
diderable  re-enforcements,  to  undertake  an  expedition  up  the^o<^o^'^ 
Hudson  river  to  open  a  communication  with  the  northern  army.  Q^n^n^p 
A  division  of  his  troops  having  stormed  Fort  Monl^mery,  he  the  North 
bimself  attacked  Fort  Clinton.    The  approach  to  this  post  was  river, 
over  a  pass  of  about  one  hundred  yards  sauare,  between  a  lake 
and  a  precipice  that  overhung  the  river :  tne  defile  was  covered 
^with  felled  trees,  which  prevented  the  troops  from  advancing 
with  either  quickness  or  order ;  and  from  the  fort  they  were  gaT- 
led   with  a  dreadful  fire.     Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  and  surmount,  the  soldiers, 
both  British  and  foreign,  pressed  forward  with  undaunted  cou- 
rage and  perseverance,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  work.  The 
Americans  defended  themselves  with  intrepid  courage,  but  at 
lenffth  were  overpowered  by  the  resolute  and  active  vakmr  of 
the  King's  forces ;  and,  after  discharging  a  last  volley,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.    In  no  action  that  occurred  during  the  war, 
was  British  valour  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  the  conquerors  treated  their  prisoners  with  a  hu- 
manity equal  to  their  ^lantry. 

This  advantage  having  been  achieved  by  land,  commodore 
Hotham,  who  commanded  the  naval  equipment,  was  no  less 
successful  by  water,  and,  either  under  bis  own  immediate  di- 
rection, or  through  sir  James  Wallace,  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  shipping  on  the  river.  A  messenger 
arriving  from  the  northern  army,  urged  general  Clinton  to 
penetrate  so  far  that  he  might  co-operate  with  those  troops; 
but  he  deeming  the  attempt  impractfcable,  returned  to  New 
York.  While  Clinton  was  employed  on  the  North  river.  Bar- 
ton, an  American  colonel,  formed  a  project  of  surprising  general 
Present  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  exchange  him  Tor  gene- 
ral Lee.  The  American  had  learned  that  Present's  head-quar- 
ters were  at  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  shore,  and  that, 
trusting  for  security  to  a  sloop  of  war  which  anchored  in  the  bay, 
he  was  guaitied  by  only  one  sentinel,  and  was  about  a  mile  from 
his  troops.  Colonel  Barton,  with  some  officers  and  soldiers,  Capture^of 
landing  at  night  unperceived  by  the  guard-ship,  effected  their  |^"^™h 
purpose,  and  by  this  means  soon  procured  the  restoration  of  Lee  ^^^^  * 
to  the  service  of  the  provincials. 

>  Stedman,  AndrcTrs. 
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CHAP.       While  in  ihe  Muih  the  British  arms  were  obtaining  trnprodnc- 

XIX.     ijy^  victories,  uHimtteYj  disastrous,  by  consuming  oar  resources 

^■'^v-K/  and  impairing  our  strength ;  in  the  north>  they  experienced  8ig- 

^  ^'h'^'     **'  defeat,  and  a  complete  overthrow.  » 

Nortiicni       jj^^  oWect  of  the  Canadian  expedition  was  to  eUhct  a  co-ope- 

^'        ration  wm  the  principal  force ;  and  the  command  of  the  ^*iti8* 

Burgoyne  ment  was  conferred  on  general  Bttrsoyne.    Sir  Gnj  Carleton» 

is  invested  ffoni  his  oflkial  sitoation  in  Canada,  nis  cMidoet,  and  especialtj 

^  ^****  ^1^  •*»  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  reasonably  expected  this  ttfh 

of  Uie  ap-  P<>intment ;  he  was  an  older  general,  of  more  military  experi* 

mament.    enee,  and  feietter  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and 

resources.     His  character  commanded  greater  authoHty  than 

Bvrgoyne's  had  hitherto  established  s  the  professional  repota- 

tton  01  Botgoyne,  indeed,  was  liable  to  no  otijeetion,  but  he 

had  rtot,  like  Carleton,  obtained  celebrity.      As  no  military 

grounds  could  be  alleged  for  superseding  Carleton  to  make 

room  for  Burgoyne,  his  promotion  was  imputed  to  parliamentary 

Carleton    influence,  more  than  to  his  official  talents^    Carleton,  disgusted 

resigns  in  with  a  preference  by  no  means  merited,  as«  soon  as  he  heard  of 

disgust     the  appointment^  resigned  his  government.    The  event  was  such 

as  might  be  expected  from  the  delegation  of  important  trust, 

from  extrinsic  considerations  instead  of  the  fitness  of  the  trustee 

for  the  service  required. 

The  plan  of  the  expedition  through  the  wilds  of  America 
wa$  concerted  in  London  between  general  Buigoyne  and  lord 
Buigoyne  George  Germaine.    It  was  agreed,  Uiat  besides  regular  troops, 
£"^5**?  ^^^'*^  savages  should  be  employed  bv  the  British  commander; 
indianaav.^^^  alleged  reason  for  calling  in  such  auxiliaries  was,  that  if 
ages.         they  were  not  engaged  in  our  service  they  would  join  the  pro- 
vincials ;    they  would  be  useful  in  desultory  warfare,  and  th^ 
Number  of  British  troops  would  moderate  their  atrocity.      The  force  re- 
lis  troops,  quired  by  Burgoyne  was  eight  thousand  regulars,  two  thousand 
Canadians,  and  a  thousand  Indians.     Of  these    near  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  veterans,  including  Brunswick  mercena- 
ries,^ a  considerable  part  of  the  Canadian  militia,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  Indians  were  ready  when  Burgoyne  ar- 
rived from  England  to  commence  the  campaign.     He  was 
besides   furnished  with  chosen    officers,   among  whom    were 
Expedi-    generals  Philips,  Fraser,  Powel,  and  Hamilton.    Having  sent 
tion  of  CO-  colonel  St.  Leger  with  a  body  of  light  troops  and  Indians  to  cre- 
jpnri  St.    jite  a  diversion  on  lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  he  himself, 
^'*      on  the  16th  of  June,  set  out  from  Fort  St.  John,  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain,  and  landed  near  Crown  Point:  here  he  gave  the  In- 
dians a  war  feast,  at  which  he  made  them  a  speech,  praising  and 
stimulating  their  courage,  but  exhorted  them  to  repress  their  fero- 
ifauifesco  city.  At  Putnam  Creek  he  judged  it  expedient  to  publish  a  com- 
of  Bur-      minatory  manifesto,  in  which,  by  a  profusion  of  epithets  and  rhe- 
g^ync.      torical  ^1  res,  he  represented  the  Americans  guilty  of  the  most  Sa- 

»  Stednjm,  p.  320, 
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9«ateiiora)i1ies;hethi^teftedthe»ever«st(iiiiii«hi^  CHJlp. 

tlMse  vrha  «ho«ld  «tiU  *dkere  to  the  cAiife  of  rebelluiuB  sub-      ^^ 
jects ;  he  should  Bend  the  Indian  forces  to  overtake  the  har-  V^'v^n^ 
dened  eneraies  of  Britain  and  their  own  country  ;  he  declared     ^^^- 
the  moat  assoiwd  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to  aubjvgate 
mil  stubborn  and  refractorj  revt^ters.    After  having  eq^tiated 
en  the  wtckedoeas  of  their  proceedings  and  the  ven^nce 
which,  if  the^  did  not  repent  thej  must  expect  from  justice 
armed  virith  bis  irresistible  {Mwers,  he  concluded  with  explaiQ#- 
ia%  to  them  what  the  penitent  might  hope  from  his  wise, 
{{eaeroiis,  aad  forbearing  mercy.    It  reauirea  no  great  sagacity 
to  divine  that  ssen,  who  conceived  tluemselvca  fi(^ting  for 
their  liberties*  nod  for  two.  years  had  shown  a  promptoesa  to 
face  aa^  danger  on  account  of  so  valuable  an  object,  were  not 
to  be  frightened  from  their  purpose  by  high  aounding  worda^ 
The  imj^icy  of  this  declaratory  boasting  was  obvious,^  and, 
M  the  pinion  of  im^rtial  men,  stamped  the  character  of  its 
author  aa  deficient  in  sound  wisdom*  and  that  knowledge  <€ 
Juiman  nature,  without  which  neither  a  general  nor  aatatesmai^ 
•can  expect  to  sncceed  in  arduoua  undeitakings ;  his  deAunci* 
ation  tended  only  to  excite  otrottger  resentment  in  the  cotonistsi, 
and  to  inmre  more  vfgorCMis  .exerttons  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  threatened  atrocities.    Gates*  the  American  general, 
rcmlied  to  this  production  in  a  very  plain  but  strong  manifesto, 
which  fonned  a  atriking  contrast  to  the  pompous  phraseoJAey 
aad  empty   gasosnadea   of   Burgoyne's  peffonaafice*^     Toecq>tiifeQC 
British  general  advancing  on  the  2d  of  JuIjt,  reached  Tiooni-  Tioonde- 
deroga,  which*  with  aoother  fort  opposite  to  it,  recently  built,  ^J^  "^ 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Independenpe,  were  immediately^  J|^ 
abandoned  by  the  Aaaericans.'    The  general  despatched  com-  dence. 
modore  liutwitch,  with  the  naval  armament,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  that  was  conveying  the   provisions   from  the 
evaouated   garrison  to  Skenesborough ;  overtaking  them  iMsar  Detfimc- 
the  place  of  their  destination*  he  captured  some  of -their  gal*tionot'tbe 
leys,  and  set  fire  to  the  rest.  fS^"*** 

On  the  Gth  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  grenadiers  and  J^|ts^ 
light  infantry*  under  general  Fraser*  consisting  of  near  twelve  and  defeat 
hundred  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy ?s  rear,  commanded  by  of  th^ 
cdooei  Francis,  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  of  their  chosen  American 
tro^pSf    Fraser*  notwithstanding  ins  inferiority^  attacked  the'^^^* 
furovmcials,  who  received  him  wm  the  firmest  intrepidity.  The 
battle  was  long  doubtful,  but  the  arrival  of  general  Reidesel 
with  the  Brunawick  troops  determined  the  event    The  AB)eri«- 

cans,  conceiving  thai  the  whole  German  force  had  arrived,  re- 

• 

f  See  Aamnl  Beg^r. 

*  Speaking  of  the  proffered  meicy  imoiediately  after  the  threat  of  aend- 
ing  Indian  aava^^es  upon  the  provindalaL  he  said,  <«  the  tender  merdee  oft/ie 
Indian  tomahatok  wc  will  not  solicit."  See  in  State  papers  1777,  both  the 
manifestoes. 

3  Stedman  and  Baawsy. 
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CHAP,    treated  with  the  greatest  preoipitatien.    Tbej  kiBt  two  hundred 
^^     killed,  aB  oiaoy  taken  priBOners,  and  about  six  hmnlred  wouiid- 
^•^^^^^^  ed»  is£  whom  the  fp^eatest  namber  died  in  the  woods.    Of  tbe 
^^7^*     British,  about  one  hundred  aad  forty,  incliidins  twenty  affioera» 
were  killed  and  wounded.    Colonel  Hill»  wim  the  ninth  treigi* 
menti  was  sent  to  pursue  a  partj  of  the  enen j  that  had  re- 
tired to  Wood's  Creek.    Having  overtaken  them«  the  Britisk 
leader  perceived  that  they  were  much  superior  in  numbers  to 
his  corps;  he  nevertheless  engaged,  and  posted  his  men  so 
judiciously  as  to  prevent  their  repeated  attempts  to  avrroviid 
him  by  their  numbers.    After  a  battle  of  three  hours,  the  pro- 
vincials were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  slaughter.    Schuyler, 
the  American  general,  employed  a  stratagem  frequently  uoed 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  war;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  gene- 
ral Sullivan,  intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Borgoyne ;  which 
being  taken  and  perused  by  the  British  commander,  so  puzzled 
and  perplexed  him  as  to  retard  his  operations  several  days,  be- 
fore he  could  determine  whether  he  was  to,  advance  or  retreat. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  Hudson  river,  while  m^or« 
general  Philips  should  bring  the  stores  from  Ticonderoga  alonff 
lake  George  to  Fort  George,  whence  there  was  a  waggon  road 
to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.    Military. critics  affirmed  that 
it  would  have  been  much  wiser  in  Burgoyne  to  have  crossed 
the  country  from  Skenesborough  to  lake  George,  embarked,  and 
proceeded  a  considerable  part  of  the  route  by  water,  than  to 
*  have  marched   by  land   through  a  wild,  woody,  and  swampy 
country.    Their  march  was  frequently  interrupted  by  morasses, 
impassable  without  bridges,  of  which  the  construction  employ- 
ed a  considerable  tim^    Burgoyne  alleged,  that  if  he  had  re- 
turned to  lake  George,  the  retrogade  movement  would  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  his  troops ;  but  tlie  necessary  slowness 
of  their  progress  through  those  wilds  and  intricacies,  was  more 
Thm  army  likely  to  repress  their  animation.    It  was  tbe  30th  of  July  be- 
£^Hud     ^*^^  ^^^  arrived  at  the  river ;  there  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
son  river,  ^^^i^^^  ^^J^>  ^^^i^  ^^^  provisions,  stores,  and  other  necessaries 
should  be  embarked.    Burgoyne's  expedition  had  at  first  struck 
great  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans ;  but,  on 
finding  his  advances  much  more  tardy  than  they  expected,  their 
spirits  b^an  to  revive,  and  they  made  various  dispositions  for 
recruiting  their  strength :  re-enforcements  were  sent  to  general 
Schuyler,  who  was  posted  at  Saratoga  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  miles  north  trom  Albany.    They  sent  Arnold  to  watch 
the  motions  of  colonel  St  Leger,  and  to  prevent  his  co-opera- 
tion with  the  main  army.    St  Leger  wae  now  advanced  to 
Fort  Stan  wix  on  the  Mohawk  river :  the  general  saw  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  co-operate  with  that  officer,  and  to  move  rapidly 
forward ;  but  he  had  a  very  large  train  of  artillery :  horses 
and  carriages  were  wanting,  provisions  also  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted.   Having  learned  that  the  Americans  had  deposited  a 
great  quantity  of  stores  at  Bennington^  about  twenty-four  miles  . 
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east  from   Hudson  rivBr,  BiiTgDjm'e  resolved  to  al^empt  the  .CHAP, 
seisiffre  of  this   magaaune:  and  despatched  colonel  BaiHa,  a     ^^^' 
German  officer,  on  that  service,  with  six  handred   troops,  in-  ^•^^"'^'^'^^ 
eluding  dragoons.    It  was  represented  to  the  general,  that  the     ^?^' 
propo^  enterprise  would  require  no  less  than  three  thousand 
men;  and  that  Germans,  from  the  slowness  of  their  movement 
were  by  no  means  so  fit  for  surprtsini^  the  enemj  as  the  British ; 
that  they  were,  besides,  totally  unacquainted  with  tlie  country 
and  the  language,  so  that  they  could  receive  no  information 
even  from  fneads  of  the .  royal  cause.    The  general,  howevet% 
{)er8isted  in  bis  resolution  t  the  habitual  slowness  of  German 
movements,  added  to  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of 
carriages*  rendered  Baum's  advance  so  tedious,  that  the  enemy 
were  informed  of  hid  approach,  and  prepared  for  his  reception. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bennington,  he  found  the  enemy  so  strong, 
that,  with  the  small  body  intrusted  to  him,  it  would  have  been    . 
mado^a  to  attempt  an  attack.    He  accordingly  fortified  him- 
self, and  sent  a  message  to  the  general,  that  the  scheme  would 
be  impracticable  without  a  re-enforcement.    Colonel  Breyman 
was  sent  to  his  assistance,  with  five  hundred  Germans,  who  ad- 
vanced  with  their  usual  tardiness.^    Meanwhile    Starke,  an 
Americafi  general,  who  was  on  his  way  with^a  thousand  men 
from  New*Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to  join  the  provincial 
army  under  Schuyler,  hearing  of  Baum's  expedition  to  Benning- 
ton, turned  aside  to  second  the  efforts  of  Warner,  who  com- 
manded the  provincials  at  that  place.    On  the  16th  of  August,  Defeat  at 
the  Americans  surrounded  Baum,  who,  though  he  made  a  gal-  ^^^ii^S:' 
lant  resistance,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,"  himself  mortally  ^^"' 
wounded,  and  his  troops  put  to  the  route*^    Elated  with  their 
YiGtory,   the  provincials   marched  to  attack  Breyman,  who, 
m;norant  of   Baum's  defeat,   was  advancing  to  his  assistance. 
Breyman  had  just  met  some  fugitives  from  Baum's  detachment, 
when  the  Americans,  before  he  nad  time  to  order  a  retreat,  felt 
upon  his  troops;  he  made  a  very  valiant  defence,  but  was  at 
last  compelled  to  retire.    The  loss  of  the  royalists  in  both  bat- 
tles amounted  to  six  hundred  men :   this  first  material  check 
which  the  king's  troops  su&red>  is  imputed  to  the  employment 
of  Germans  on  a  service  reqniring  r^id  expedition,  and  to  the 
smalln^ss  of  their  number. 

Colonel  St  Leger  invested  Fort  Stanwix,  a  small  fort,  defend- Siege  of 
ed  by  seven  hundred  men.    On  the  Sd  of  August,  being  inform-  Stanwix,    * 
ed  that  a  thousand  provincials  were  marching  to' its  relief,  the 
Bntish  leader  despatched  sir  John  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  re- 
gulars.and  a  great  number  of  savages,  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the 
woods  i  the  stratagem  succeeded,  the  provincials  were  unexr 


I  So  foolishly  attached  were  they  to  forms  of  discipline,  that  in  marching 
Oirough  tfucketa  they  stopped  ten  times  in  an  hour,  to  tlrees  (heir  rankf.  See. 
Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

'  Stedman,  p.  333. 
Vol.  L  66 
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UHAt*.  {)ectedl J  ftttatked  on  bII  siAes  b j  the  fire  of  the  Brilish  troopps, 
^^-     and  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians.    Having  made  a  Terjr  bmve 

^*^*^'*^^  resistance,  after  losing  half  their  nnmher,  ikt  remainder  irere 
ilTrr.  enabled  to  retreat  with  some  decree  of  order.  Meanwhile  liie 
besieged,  being  apprned  that  the  artitlery  of  their  assailanta 
was  too  light  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort,  attd  being 
well  sappKed  wift  provisions,  rejected  every  overtore  to  indnce 
them  t6  surrender.  A  man  belonging  to  the  Ibrt,  pretending  to 
be  a  deserter,  tame  to  the  Britisn  camp,  and  told  St  L^^ 
that  Arnold  was  advancing  with  two  thousand*  men,  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  protect  Ae  fbrt^  and  that  general  B«r- 
gojne'fe  army  had  been  cat  to  pieces.  This  account  made  lit* 
tie  impression  on  the  colonel,  but  produced  an  immediate  eflhct 
on  the  savages,  of  whom  a  lai«e  pirhr  instantly  left  the  camp, 
and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow  if  the  British  commander 

fs raised,  would  not  begin  to  retreaft  8t  Leger  was  cmnpeHed  toaban- 
don  his  enterprise,  and  to  retreat  precipitately  with  the  loss  <f 
his  artillery  and  stores.  The  failure  of  ^is  undertakmr  ao 
soon  after  the  defeat  at  Bennington,  damped  the  spiHta  of  the 
royal  army,  and  elated  the  Americans.  The  conduct  of  th^ 
savage  auxiliaries  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  British  in- 
terest. The  admonitions  of  Burgoyne  had  little  more  eflbct  im 
these  murderous  tribes,  than  if  lectures  on  humanity  had  been 
addressed  to  the  tigers  of  Wndostan  ;  and,  indeed,  the  eipecta* 
tions  of  biildness  were  as  reasonable  ffom  habitual  bu^shery  as 
from  instinctive  ferocity :  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians,  like 
those  of  theu*  four-footen  brethren,  were  totally  indiscriminate; 
loyalists  and  revolters,  if  they  came  into  the  power  of 'the  sa* 
vages,  experienced  the  same  fate.  An  instance  of  cruelty 
which  happened  about  this  time  was  pecvliaHy  aflKcting:  Mr. 
.  Jones,  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  the  daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  a  young  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty :  ahe  listened  to  his  suit  and  consent- 
ed to  become  his  bride.  Anxious  ibr  her  safety,  he  offered  to 
reward  with  a  barrel  of  rum  any  person  who  should  «scort  her 
from  her  father's  house  to  a  place  where  he  was  himself  to  mleet 
her,  and  that  very  day  receive  her  hand.  Two  Indians  umler- 
took  the  task,  and  had  conducted  her  near  the  appointed  spot, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  them,  which  should  present  the 
lady  to  her  lover.  BoHi  were  eager  for  tfie  reward,  and  th« 
one  to  prevent  the  other  from  receiving  it,  murdered  tiie  btoom- 
In^  innocent  maiden ;  and  the  youth,  instead  of  his  beloved 
bnde,  found  a  mangled  corpse.  This  and  other.  Instances  of 
atrocity  inflamed  tiie  American  neople :  the  cruelties  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  cause  in  ^hieh  taey  were  engaged,  were  asso- 
ciated together,  and  presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants. They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  draw  forth  tiie  mili- 
tia in  support  of  American  independence,  strongly  expressed 
their  execrations  of  the  army  which  submitted  to  accept  of  In- 
dian aid,  and  they  loudly  condenuied  that  govemmMit  which 
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o»jMcidlfl«ch«KrilimMitrt»a€Waete«wt,  Awiraoal^^  ^¥^* 
ed  Bot  to  8iMa%  bet  to  citeriniaAlB  •  poplo  whom  they  ar«    ^^ 
fe^tod  t»  ledoim  ao  suliiecto.    Their  eniel  mode  of  warfare,  by ' 

elpleaa  iofaot  and  defiMiceleaa  fe* 


patting  lo  death*  aa  well  the  helpleaa  iofaot  and  defooceleea  fe*  ^7^* 
male,  aa  the  oeaiatiiig  armed  man,  ei cited  an  aQiverwl  spirit  of 
reeiateBeeb  In  cemmotioB  with  other  circnmatanceeb  it  impreaa* 
ed  OB  the  Minda  of  the  inhabitanta  a  general  convictioD,  that  a 
v%onHis  determined  oppeaition  waa  the  onl j  alternative  for  the 
preaervaitipB  of  their  nreperty,  their  ehiMren»  and  their  wirea. 
CeeU  tbej  have  induigea  the  hope  of  aeoirity  and  protectioB 
while  they  renaioed  peaceably  at  their  homea,  they  would 
hatpe  foBBd  nHU&y  eseoaea  tor  deplinina;  4a  araome  the  nrofeaaioa 
of  eeldieta;  bat  when  tbey.contraated  the  daogere  or  a  manly  ..^ 
rewalnBre  with  theee  of  a^paaaive  inaetioo»  they  chose  the  former 
aa  the  leaat  of  Iwe  «na¥oiyahie  evila.  All  the  feeble  aid  which 
the^  royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  aniiliariea  waa  infi« 
Bitels  overhalaaced  by  the  odinm  it  toeoght  on  their  caase,  and 
hf  that  determined  spirit  of  oppoakion  which  the  dread  of  sa- 
^*ge  croeltiea  eacited*^  In  the  coeunand  of  the  American 
army  a  change  took  plac^  which  pnHred  fatal  to  the  royal  inte- 
regta;  mmnil  Gates  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Boruem  f(Mrcea.  Tlie  British  cemmpndisr  having  by  great 
indastry  coUeettd  abeat  thiftv  days  provisiona  and  conatr^BAad 
4  biidge  flf  bo«le»  om  the  14th  of  Septemhu:  crossed  the  river* 
asd  occnpied  the  heigMa  of  Saratoga,  abont  thirty  miles  from 
AUmny.  Tbeaee  the  army  set  forward  in  a  soathern  coarse ; 
bnt  tlm  nmrch  waa  obatnicted  by.  the  diCeulties  of  the  road 
which  the  fatna  had  alaMOt  rendeivd  imjmssshla,  and  retarded 
by  a  great  train  of  artillery,  which  reqiured  frequent  conatmc- 
t&n  J  bridgae.  Ob  the  19th  of  Scfitember  they  arrived  at  Still-  Bsttie 
water*  whs^e  the  eaemy  were  OBcamped;  the  right  a^^ng  waa^^^^S^' 
camasaaded  by  gsaeral  B«igo^ne»  and  covered  by  general  Pn-^gtillwa- 
aer,  witii  the  j^^enadiers  and  hght  infontry ;  the  left  by  general  ter. 
Shttipa  and  ^idesel.  The  enemy  attempited  to  tnra  the  right 
wing  of  the  hing's  troopa,  and  atmched  them  in  the  rear ;  Fraser 
wtth  his  brigade  holdiac  the  extreme  position  on  that  side,  ner- 
ceivad  their  design*  aad  prevented  ita  execvtien.  Changing  their 
sitBatian,  they  attached  the  British  line  in  fsont  of  the  nght  divi* 
aioB :  the  battle  .begBn<at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoeii»  and  con- 
tinued till  afl»r  sunaet.  The  r^t  wing  only  «f  oar  army  was 
oampieteiy  eagaged:  the  twentieth,  twenty^first^  and  sixty-ae* 
oond  rsgimenta  bore  the  bruBl  of  the  battle  with  the  most  intre- 
pid firBMness  and  enlerpriaingoaiirage  t  they  were  very  hardly 
psessed,  when  mmerfeneealPhilipa  found  meana  to  send  artil- 
iery  theeni^  a  tUck  wood^  which  sapperted  aad  aided  their  eihrts. 
The  tmmlf-Somrih  mgisMBt,  with  the  grenadiers  and  l%hi  in- 
foiitry,*alsi>  came  forward  to  aasist  their  fellow-soldiers.    The 
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CRAP.    Anertcans  fought  with  ao  less  coolness,  valoat,  and  Mdli ;  at 
^^     last,  they  left  the  British  aitnv  in  f»06session  of  the  field x  4fae 
^•^"^^^^^  loss   oa   each   side   amounted   to-  about   sis   hundred   raeo. 
^  T\-^r^L^  Thoii^  our  troo]M  remained  maalers  of  the  scene  of  aetloii»  yet 
^tiuti^^®  battle  of  Stillwater  was  by  no  means  fnYonraUe  to  tiieir 
of  Bur-      ultimate  success :  they  were  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  co«n- 
goyne's     try ;  their  numbers  were  diminishing,  without  the  means  of  re* 
^nny*        enforcement;   their  provi^ons  were  sufficient  only  for  a  tens- 
porary  supply ;  the  array  of  the  enemy  was.  daily  increasing,  nnd 
as  it  grew  in  force,  it  6ecame  the  auer  to  prevent  onr  troops 
from  successful  foraging.    The  savages  showed  an  incUnaiio& 
to  leave  the  Briti^,  from  the  time  the  hopes  of  plunder  were 
disappointed ;  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  beconie  eoe- 
Desertion  mies,  as  well  as  deserters ;  a  few  days  after,  the  Indians  «:taal- 
-n^e  In-  \j  left  the  British  camp.    Burgoyne  had  advanced  in  conformttr 
^^'^^       to  the  minister's  plan,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from  generals 
Clinton  and  Howe.    The  expected  aid  had  failed ;  and  with* 
out  it,  the  project  was  no  longer  practicable.    Before  him  was 
an  enemy  already  strong,  and  collecting  new  strength,  in  a 
country  abounding  with  difficulties;  the  onljr  means  of  saving 
himself  and  his  troops  tlierefore  from  destruction  appealed  to  be 
a  repeat.    €knerals  Gates  and  Arnold,  well  informed  of  Bur- 
goyne's  embarrassment,  projected  his  interception.     For  that 
purpose  they  sent  an  expedition  under  colonel  Brown,  who, 
from  his  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  turned  the. 
British  rear,  arrived  at  lake  George,  and  surprised  and  took 
Burgoyne  boats  that  were  conveying  pcpvisions  to  our  troops.    Burgoyne 
retreau.    begjm  ^g  retreat  towards  Saratoga ;  his  difficulties  were  accu* 
mwating ;  his  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men ;  their 
stores  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  a  fredi  suf»ly  beinr  cut  off, 
he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his  soldiers  to  a  rCMloced  ailowance. 
The  enemy  had  au^ented  their  forces,  and  nearly  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides ;  it  was  necessary  to  dislocbe  them  before  it 
would  be  possible-  to  return  to  the  lakes.    To  effect  this  pur* 
pose,  on  the  7th  of  October  he  headed  fifteen  hundred  men 
himself,  accompanied  by  generals  Reidesel,  Philips,  and  Fra- 
Bittle       ger.    This  body  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
a^^ton    entrenchments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made  by  the  Ameri-- 
9antogs.  ^jjg  ^^  ^^  1^^  ^^g  ^^^  centre  of  the  royal  army.    Mtijor 
Auckland,  commanding  the  grenadiers,  sustained  their  first  on* 
set  with  great  resolution ;  but  their  numbers  soon  enabled  the 
enemy  to  extend  their  attack  along  the  whole  line*    The  right 
had  not  yet  been  engaged  ^  but  the  enemy  moving  round  to  pre* 
vent  a  retreat,  the  light  infantry  and  twenty4ourth  regiment  in-, 
stantiy  formed  to  defeat  their  purpose*     Meanwhile  the  left, 
wing,  nearly  overpowered  by  numbers,  attempted  to  retire,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed,  when  the  corps  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  right  division,  rapidly  changing  then:  move- 
ment, endeavoured  to  secure  the  left  from  impending  destruc* 
tlon,  by  which  timely  aid  they  at  last  made  good  their  retreat 
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to  ike  eainp. '  The  raht  wm  also  eompelled  to  Te&e,  with  Die  CHAp: 
loss  of  many  men  and  aevB^al  pieces  of  oaBnon,  and  the  Ameri-  ^^ 
cans  attempted  to  force  the  intrenchments ;  on  that  side  the  ^^^•^'•^•^ 
engajBement  was  a  long  time  dovbtfiil,  but  Arnold  being  w«fand^  ^7^* 
ed,  tne  ppovinoials  were  repnlsed.  On  the  left  wing  of  the 
Gamp*  the  American  attack  was  more  successful :  tbcjr  carried, 
sword  in  hand/  the  lines  wkidi  were  defended  by  colonel  Brey- 
man  and  the  Gennan  troops,  and  also  took  the  lbaggage»  stores* 
and  artillery.  In  tins  battle,  among  the  slain  were  colonel 
Breyroan  and  general  Fraser :  and  a  considerable  number  of 
officers  were  kflled  or  woanded  on  both  sides.  During  tke 
n^lht,  the  geiteral,  aware  that  in  his  present  position  the  enemy 
MToold  in  Ae  morning  renew  the  batue  with  almost  certain  iiuc- 
eess,  changed  his  position  with  his  whole  army»  and  occumed 
8  very  strong  post.  Convinced  that  nothing  less  than-  a  aeci- 
sively  successtui  action  could  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,' 
the  next  day,  from  his  advantageous  ground,  he  oflfered  the 
enemy  battle.  The  provincials,,  however,  were  profecting  mea« 
sures  much  safer  to  themselves,  and  no  less  dangerous  to  their 
adversaries.  They  advanced  strong  bodies  of  troops  beyond 
Borgoyne's  right,  with  a  view  to  enclose  his  army.  Borgoyne, 
perceiving  this  operstton,  resolved  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  &ra^ 
toga ;  ana  aocoitlingly,  Marine  that  niaht,  began  his  march. 
He  did  not  reach  Saratosa  till  the  lOtn;  there  he  found  the 

Kses  before  htm  secured  by  the  enemy,  tiie  shores  of  the  river 
Kd  with  troops^  and  the  whole  navigation  entirely  in  their 
power.  He  at^pted  to  retreat  to  Fort  George,  to  make  a 
rapid  march  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  cross  by 
the  ford  at  Fort  St  Edward's,  but  received  intelligence  that 
both  the  fort  and  road  were  beset  by.  the  enemy.  The  condi- Reduced 
tiott  of  the  British  army  was  now  most  deplorable :  worn  ^'•^o  J^^i^- 
by  incessant  exertion  and  obstinate  contest,  disappointed  of  ex-  ^' 

pected  aid,  in  their  distress  deserted  by  their  auxiliaries,  com* 
-polled  to  abandon  their  object  without  any  prospect  of  a  safe 
retreat,  with  their  numbers  reduced  from  e^t  thousand  to 
three   tbouaasid  five  hundred,  their  provision   exhausted,  sur- Troops 
rounded  by  an  army  four  tiroes  their  number,  and  exposed  to  "Unround* 
continual  cannonade,  fast  lessening  their  before  impaired  force.^^' 
This  dismal  situation  they  bore  with  the  constanc^r  of  British 
soldiers ;  they  eagerly  wished  for  a  battle  to  extricate  them^ 
selves,  -or  die  in  the  attempt ;  but  this  alternative  the  en.  ny 
would  not  aiibrd. 

On  the  ISth  of  October,  Burgoyne,  seeing  every  hope  of  Conven. 
relief  vanished,  took  an  exact  account  of  provisions,  and  found  ^^'^  ?^^^ 
there  was  subsistence  only  for  five  days.    He  called  a  council  ^^j^^ 
of  war,  and  that  he  might  obtain  the  sense  of  the  army  M^g^toga. 
generally  as  possible,  with  the  higher  officers  were  included 
the  captains.    The  result  was  an  unanimous  determination  to 

>  9tadnnB«  Andrews,  and  Ramsay. 
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cm^*  cMn  n  tratijp  vUi  gcnttnA  OaiWa.    Thai:  verj  ii]|^  d 


and  tha  next  morning  «•»  appomleil  fo"  aamiaanciiic  dM 
IV^*  tiaiioiu  The  Brilitii  amy  qiitallj  imayaMe  of  ■abfliating-  inr Ite 
pitBeftt  sitaatiaB,  or  vakfng  iia  waj  ta  a  bctlan  ^]r  eatireij' 
at  ibetaercy  of  liia  cmbij.  Tha  teroia  pnSend  m  thota  ck-^ 
Gmnataftcet  wera  ^rjr  aiMerata  $r  boiKlaa  tkaavticl^a  that  m- 
latad  to  the  naiiMtenaMe  and  accaaroadttkim  o£  the  anBy»«ft 
ita  way  ta  Boataa,  Ike  yciiiaipai  cattdttiaoa  warap  ttak  tiir 
teoM  fliMNild  to  aUawad  to  aMrek  oat  of  the  camp  wilh  all 
tlft  naamn of  wari ta afiiad pkaa vhera theyiaei 
thriff  araMi  a»d  ta aaR  fion  Bottan  to Earapa,  am  tC\ 

to  sanro  agnm  ki  Amcriaa  dnriag  tba  prateat  arar ;  the ! 

wm  sat  to  he  teavehed  or  wdattad»  hcU  private'  propar^  waa  ta 
be  held  saved ;  all  persone  of  whatever  caonlry  were  ta  ha  ki- 
cMbdia«haeapitoktiaI^aadtheOaaadwMtaharat«fMd  ta 
their  aiwa.aoa«tcj»asli|fet  ta-  the  canditieBa  af  the  eaoveatmi. 
Obi  this  nalaiioholy  oecaaion»  aaoeral  GaAea  eoaducted  himaeHf 
with  the  speatfst  hunumity  aaS  g;eactaiity,  and  net  only  treaied 
the  wearoed  with  the  OMiat  feehng  eare  and  itindneta,  hot  wiaa 
^a  cemiderately  henaaole^,  that  when  the  British  w«re  layiag 
dawft  tbehr  are0»ha  wadd  aulhr  nana  of  hiatoUieffs  ta  he  pea^ 
aanfcaft  sa  laortiffing  an  ofieralioa. 

'  8uek  waa  the  coodauMi  of  Bargoyne^  expedilienr  frant 
whkh  the  meat  inpeetaat  advaotafaa  had  beaw  ptedicted  hgr 
laodeteia  and  their  aappartere.  So  «ita»ar4  an  ieeue  in  the 
mual  eauffse  af  haana  epiaiona  prMlaaed  obaifges  of  eraooeesa 
jadgnent,  itt  digested  ptans^  inademate  preparatioaat  aad 
ilaililfal  coaahsct.  The  traa  of  attiHeiT,  U  ww  said,  that 
Bsigeyne  carried  willt  him,  was  sapermnns^  aod  retarded 
neaeatewlai  the  saceesa  af  which  depended  an  a  rapictity  that 
sfaauM  hava  gitea  the  eneosy  no  tiose^  tor  ostteot  an  ep^eeir^; 
farce;  Neither  horses  nor  carriagea  weiw  provided  uatit  the 
army  was  mdy  ta  take  the  field;  awd  this  ckcaaistaHKa  de- 
tainnif  the.  forces  toe  faing  at  Foit  Siward,  waa  akiaHdely 
one  caasa  of  the  dssaater  at  Bennington,  the  pnrfade-  of  greater 
misferhiBes.  After  the  failaca  at  fiteiminffton  and  Fert  dtasK 
wix,  it  waaarged,  that  Bargoyaa  aagHt  ta  wre  idwadoaad  the 
pas^ct  of  peaatwUsng  to  AliiaBy,  and  by  na  meaiw  ta  haire 
crossed  the  Ibidaao:  he  shoold:  ht^e  seoorod  himself  at  Fart 
Hdward,.  wlwre,  according  to  thie  co-operatioA  which  he  te» 
ceived  from  the  south,  he  might  have  either  advanced,  or 
retreated  to  Canada.  These  censures  of  Bargayiie,  if  jest, 
(iset  eivtirely  ea  hie  judgment  and  riniU  aiad  mos  ahimately 
ihU  upon  the  discerameat  of  the  ministers  fram  whoai  he  reew- 
«d  his  appaiatoanl  There  was  ae  charge  wf  aagltfetxag  obai* 
(laaeppnortanities,  remitting  personal  eflMa,  retaxiag  iMKlarfc 
disciplni^  or  sacrifictiig  pf^fessioaal  dwty  to  pleasur&le  indal- 
gence.  If  the  failure  oi  an  expedition  proceeded  from  want 
of  skill  in  the  commander  in  chief,  throbeieas  question  is,  why 
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w»  a  ptoMli  employed,  whe,  neMber  bj  tnj  purticidftr  aet,  nor  f^Mfi* 
hisfeiiertii  dsMtcter,  had  discovered  iMiaciefit  MAterf  aMlitles  _g^ 
for oondtfctim  eo  imiMnlaiit  ca  underteUnfi;^  ^^^•^^•' 

Whiie  the  peiWeal  ooaiuele  ef  Bnglatid  {iroAtMl  war  ^rlth    ^7?7. 
her  Qoleniesi  and  Mititary  opemtMHB  ptaved  -cMlMr  taeflciefit 
#r  destvaccm,  «ke  aMe  af  Inlaftid  was  ^y  no  meaas  IrMmaif.  sute  of 
'f%e  octenaial  act,  aft  a  ootmpartry  biitorHa  abserres,  was  nol^^^d. 
^tn^ar  an  «li|eet  af  exatotian  HuMi  wliile  it  aM  veeeat.^    Tlie 
great  exposes  atteadiog  elec^ns  were  severely  Mt;  tjhe  cmi^ 
ataniMsideiioe  of  Ihe  kmMiaateaeat,  wMeb  aa«r  Aral  becaave  a 
pait  ef  lifls-dat?,  gare  oKnce  to  laaiij,  who  feaad  thair  fiaawr 
and  inAoeace^Anaioiehed,  and  a  strong  opposkiaa  was  saeedilf 
fciWied.    Ok»aeraQii#Dt  ^piapoeed  a  aery  eonektersMe  additioa  to 
tike  esttitary  eetaUtihaient,  and^lhroadb  the  mfloema  itf  thtt  lotid'- 
lieotemMt,  a  htil  to  that  eihet,  after  r^fAeht  ciiatesla,  was  (mseed  ^ 
uita  a  taw :  hat  4ha  afyasition  was  fiowerfol ;  4heir  arguaieahi 
wiakim;  a  deep  naftreieiQa  -an  the  peo^,  ioereated  the  disoen- 
tents ;  and  the  eneftiaea  of  the  anti-SMaisAerial  pei^y  eoaa  prov« 
ail  saceesefal  ia  the  poMaoieat' itself. 

Vraai  the  eettlament  of  bebnd  by  Inag  WilHaai,  maaey  bilb  QoesiMm 
4iad  arigiaated  ia  the  pitfy-aeuacif,  hf  wboai  they  weia  pro-  conoem- 
posed  to  the  comMoAsL     Agroeiblr  >la  «ite  amge,  in  Kotem- >^^^ 
ber  17,69,  minitfteia  framed  a  hill  for  aaappijr,  end  taiviBg  i».  2^*^' 
tPodaead  ft  iaia  the  beaoe,  their  oppanants  rept  seated  4m  pnh  money    ' 
poeitian  as  treaahiag  on  the  nghte  af  the  nsnanul  )'epresenta-bUb. 
tiaee.    The  eoert  parfy  quoted  pnoeedttat,  wMe  Iheir  adwrsa- 
riee  asserted  the  ^neiples  af  the  oonalitation?  the  fopalilr 
dMMftpiens  prevailed,  and  -Ihe  Mil  waa  njeeted.     To  demoeh 
strata  that  they  were  actoatod  by  a  regard  for  their  rig^le,  and 
fiat  bar  imrsiiaoay,  tiie  amawoaa  graated  an  aid  arach  graafttt- 
than  bad  baea.reipiired ;  iswtead  of  a  aamly  for  three  maathe 
wbieh  nunistefa  had  propased,  tlieT  pnmded  a  prapoitioaabie 
ift  for  two  aeaia.    The  liheralfty  ef  the  erant  did  not,  4n 


>  yaoia.  Fhe  Kheiamy  ef  the  grant  did  not, 
the  opHnoa  ef  the  aioeroy,  eampenMte  the  'deviatiaa  fipom  the 
catteoary  mode.  R^ganting  pvaeedent  as  kw,  in  a  speech  to 
the  heaeea  he  .coatendad  that  the  proeadoveliad  violated  the  jaat 
rights  of  the  croaii*  and  preteataa  against  the  daim  of  the  ooiw- 
mans  to  the  anginatiao  of  money  bil& ;  liat  fiodii^  that  the  deie* 
gates  of  thatfMpla  were  not  to  be  aweyed  by  hm  asseaeiationa 
contrary  to  tiieir  own  jadgment  and  will,  Townshend  proregoed  P^^"^' 


paeliassent  "  •  ??2^  . 

The  pffvongatioR  of  the  national  councii  aoon  after  the  coas^^U^ 
mencemeotHS'  its  deliberations,  and  onacoeant  af  an  assertian 
af 'caaattlational  riaht,  rapkUy  and  widely  augmented  disaaiia* 
lhotion»^  Thepapttiar  Laadeia employed  mrecess  in  encreaa* Charsoter 

el^rtn.  of  n^iiute- 

towwdt 
Ireland. 

See  ildelphiit>  toI;  i.  p.  409. 
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6HAP.  «Aiirg  of  Britidii,  directed  the  gOTerement  of  Ireluds  ia  4be 
^'^'     counsels  of  rulers  were  to  be  seen  the  general  causes  wkich»  ia 
•^^'^'"^''^^  other  operations,  we  have  been  contemplating  ;—weakiie«»  of 
1777.    conduct  exemptified  in  fluctuating  and  mcontestent  measures* 
and  a  desultory  alternation  of  precipitate  violence  and  conulia- 
torj  attempt    Actuated  bj  resentment,  the  counsellors  of  the 
king  deprived  of  th^r  offices  two  of  the  most  powerful  favour- 
ites of  the  people^  lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Ponsonbj^  and  th«re- 
Long  re-   by  drove  them  to  the  aati«ministenal  side.    During  the  wbole 
cess.         j^|.  1770^  the  parliament  did  not  meet,  and  the  public  dissa- 
tisfaction  continued  to  ferment.    Early  in  the  folk) wim^jaar, 
government  essayed   a   conciliatory   experiment:   parUan^t 
was  assembled,  and  addressed  by  the  viceroy  in  a  mild  and 
soothing  speech.    Measures,  he  said,  were  adopted  and  carried 
into  execution  for  promoting  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  tiie 
kingdom  t  through  the  economy  of  govemmient  no  new  aids 
would  be  required,   and  evecy  thing  auftured  prosperity  to 
Ireland,  if  harmony,  in  the  senate  permttteo  them  to  devise  the 
best  measures  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  people.    Thi& 
attempt  to  atone  by  general  professions  of  good  will  m  specific 
violence,  was  not  successful;  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
prorogation  of  parliament  and  its  cause,  the  source  of  popnUr 
Violence   discontent  still  remained.    The  vehement  ardour  of  the  Irish 
against      character  burst  forth  in  outrage  against  government,  and  its 
gDvem-     adherents  $  a  mob  armed  with  clubs  and  cutlasses  sumnroded 
""^^  '       the  parliament  house,  atteaq>ted  to  impose  an  oath  upon  mi- 
nisterial members,  and  proceeded  to  such  violence  as  required 
military  force  to  repress.    In  parliament,  opposition  was  pow- 
erful and  strenuous ;  instead  ot  agreeing  to  the  address,  thev 
proposed  an  amendment,  reprobating  the  jp;eneral  system  of  ad- 
ministration, and  desiring  the  re^l  of   the  lord-lieutenant. 
Though  this  proposition  was  negatived,  yet  the  anti-ministerial 
party  was  formidable  by  rank  and  talents;  and  supported  by 
the  voice  of  the  country ;  a  supply  of  money  not  being  want- 
ed, the  chief  sul;|iect  of  contention  was  dormant,  and  the  ses- 
sion was  short  and  unimportant    During  the  recess  the  dis- 
contents continued  to  glow,  while  popular  writers  fanned  the 
flame,  and  the  Irish  l^ame  more  violently  incensed  against 
the  ministerial  party,  especially  the  lord-lieutenant.    Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  parliament  was  again  assembled.    The 
viceroy  opened  it  with  a  speech,  which  was  sev^ely  reprobat- 
ed in  both  houses.    In  the  peers,  the  duke  of  Leiaster  and 
lord  Moira  very  strongly  represented  the  distressed  and  dia- 
contented  state  of  the  country,  and  imputed  it  to  the  viceroy. 
The  teme  arguments  were  supported  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  such    force  and  effect   that  government    carried 
Fopular    the  address  by  a  majority,  of  only  five.    On  the  gcand  questiim 
party  is     of  a  money  bill,  the  popular  party  proved  victorious.     The 
inni^!^  commons  framed  a  proposition  of  supply,  which  was  adopted 
^J^       by  the  lords.     The  lord-lieutenant  sent  the  bill  to  En^and^ 
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^enoe  it  was  retiumed  with  three  malerial  alterlktiiiu  .by  the  OBiit% 
British  council*  The  cominoDs  of  Ireland  saw  that  the  aoMad-  ^^ 
ments  were  in  themselves  expedient,  but  indignsntlj  reerobated  ^^^T^^ 
tbeir  onginatioB.  A  debate  ensued,  ef  that  uamated  eioqaence  ^7^- 
which  generous  breasts  pour  out  on  qoestions  concerning  th«»r 
feeedom*  Operating  on  the  spirit  of  natriotism,  the  .popular 
speeches  were  so  impressive,  that' in  favour  of  mioiatrj  there 
w«s  not  even  a  division ;  and  thus  the  vigorous  eflforta  of  the 
votaries  of  Ubertjr  still  £irther  ap|>roKimated  the  conatitstiou  of 
Ivsland  to  the  constitution  of  Britain,  bj  ascertaimng  that  the 
contributions  of  the  people  must  lorigiiuite  with  the  comaiis* 
sinners  choseit  by  the  people.  Ireland  liad  long  been  it  be  aoorco 
ofidoAatrves  to  the  creatures  of  administration  not  only  con- 
nected witli  herself  but  belonging  to  Britain  ;  and  many  pen« 
sions  on  the  Irish  eslablbhment  were  bestowed  on  persona  from 
whom  no-benefit  appeaned  to  the  Irish  themselves  to  hav«  ac- 
crued to'their  country*  The  reason  frequently  alleged  by  go* 
vernment  for  such  grants  was,  that  the  receivers  or  their  con- 
neiions  had  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire,  and  conse- 
qwentiy  to  Ireland  as  well  as  every  other  part.  The  Irish  pa- 
triots, in  &  gteat  number  of  .instances,  denied  this  allegation,  and 
affirmed  that  a-  large  portion  of  the  sums  paid  for  Irish  pen- 
sioiis  was  without  any  adequate  advantage  to  their  island*  or 
indeed  to  Britain.  This  obiectioo  they  in  a  certain  degree  ei- 
tended  to  placemen :  various  holders  of  nominal  offices  with 
real-salaries,  receiving  their  emoluments  from  Ireland,  resided 
in  Bngland  i  the  popuhir  advocates  ali^;ed  that  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced were  mere  pensioners  under  another  name.  Aboujfc 
this  time  the  customs,  and  excise  were  placed  under  different 
boards,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  great  increase  .of 
revenue  officers.  Oppositioa  proposed  a  resolution  for  ezpress- 
iug  a  disapprobation  of  the  change :  ubjecting  to  this  motion, 
ministers  contended  that  the  alteration  was  extremely  benefi- 
cial 4n  preventii^  frauds  and  depredationa.  Their  adversaries 
replied,  that  many  of  the  persons  who  were  nominated  officers 
under  tiiese  bosrds  and  received  salaries^  actually  resided  in 
Bngland,  and  contended  that  persons  resident  in  Britsin  could 
not  prevent  contraband  trade  in  Ireland.^  These  ar|umenta 
appearing  to  a  majority  not  without  weight,  the  resolution  was 
caiTied,  and  though  inefficient  as  to  any  legislative  purpose* 
manifested  the  disposition  of  the  commons  to  confine  grants 
within  the  bounds  of  utility,  without  allowing  reins  to  ministe- 
rial largesses.  While  patriotic  senators  eiuleavoored  to  Iree 
the  country  from  useless  incumbrances,  ignorabt  barbarians  car- 
ried dissatisfaction  to  torbulent  outrage :  a  handitti,  associatiag 
under  the  name  of  hearts. of  steel,  perpetrated  horrid  atrocities*, 
and  alarmed  the  whole  country  durmg  many  mooths.  The  in> 
lervention  of  the  military  strength  restrained,  but  did  not  total* 
iy  Suppress  desperadoes. 

'  See  Iriflb  parliamentary  Reports. 
,  VoT..  T.  67 
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dOAJi?.       Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  October  1772,  when  lord 
^^     Townshend  was  recalled,  and  lord  Harcourt  appmnted  viceroj. 
^■^'^'^^  This  nobleman  was  individaall^y  yerj  popular  among  the  Irish  ; 
w^^'    hut  the  discontents  still  prerailed,  and  when  the  contest  witli 
^^^^      the  colonies  came  to  a  crisis,  Irish  dissatisfaction  raged  with 
shend  is    augmented  fur^r.    The  disputes  between  the  popular  parly  and 
recalled,    administration  in  Ireland,  naturally  excited  in  the  sjster  king- 
and  auo-    dom  a  very  warm  interest  concerning  their  American  fellow- 
l^^ff^^  subfects,  whom  the  discontented  in  Ireland  regarded  as  labour- 
court    '  ^"S  under  a  similar  opm-ession  with  the  grievances  of  which 
Bfi'ects  of  they  themselves  complained.    They  considered,  the  British  go* 
the  Ame-  vernment  proposing  to  render  both  Ireland  and  America  mere 
rtcan  eon-  provinces  of  Britain.    These  sentiments  were  eagerly  promo- 
IreLnd.     ^^  ^I  American  agents,  who  represented  Ireland  as  toiling, 
that  England  might  wallow  in  luxury ;  the  labours  and  manu- 
factures of  Ireland,  like  those  of  the  silk  worm,  were  of  little 
moment  to  herself,  and  served  only  to  decorate  the  idle.    Such 
suggestions  exactly  coinciding  with  their  own  notions,  deeply 
impressed  the  Irish,  who  observed  the  various  schemes  of  Ame- 
rican policy,  military  efforts,  and  turns  of  fortune,  with  an 
anxiety  almost  sympathetic :  of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  much 
^eater  pi^oportion  in  Ireland  were.fnendly  to  the  colonies,  than 
m  England.    Great  numbers  appeared  ripe  for  even  imitatiog 
the  example  of  the  revolted  provinces ; 'but  the  wisdom  of 
Harcourt  avoiding  the  infatuation  of  British  ministers,  employ- 
ed moderation  without  timidity,  and   firmness  unmixed  with 
Wise  go-  violence.    Proceeding  in  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
^f  uT^"^  which  lord  North  and  his  coadjutors  followed,  be  produc^ 
court.''      totally  contrary  effects ;  while  thejr  lost  America,  he  saved  Ire- 
land.   Dissatisfaction  indeed  continued,  but  from  the  time  of 
his  government  the  object  of  the  disaffected  was  not  ^separation 
from  Britain,  but  a  participation  of  benefits  through  a  closer 
connexion.    At  the  period  to  which  the  history  has  reached, 
the  ^ncipal  subject  of  complaint  among  the  Irish  was  the 
restriction^  under  which  their  manfactures  and  trade  labour- 
ed, from  the  illiberal  and  impolitic  system  of  British  mono- 
poly.* 
sute  of        During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  present  reign,  Scot* 
ScotUnd.  land  made  considerable  advances  in  various  departments  of 
industry  and  improvement.    Her  progress,  however,  was  such 
as  rather  to  afford  materials  of  reflection  to  the  philosophical 
contemplator  of  general  results,  than  remarkable  events  tor  the 
recording  pen  of  the  historian.    The  acquirements  of  Scotland 
doubtless,  were  originally  owing  to  the  ability,  virtue,  and  en- 
terprise of  her  people,  but  favourable  incidents  and  measures 
tended  powerfully  to  call   her  energies  into  effectual  action. 
Effects  of  The  prime  source  of  the  benefits  which  poured  upon  Scotland 
the  union,  during  the  later  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  th? 

I  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  passim. 
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union ;   hence  arose  her  commerce  and  her  manttfactnres,  or   CHAF. 
rather  her  access  to  commerce,  and  excitement  to  manafactores.     ^^* 
Scotland  was   not  locally  more  distant  from  the  scenes  of^*^"^^"^^ 
valuable  trade  than  England,  but  she  wanted  naval  force  to     ^>^^- 
protect  her  trafitc,  and  secarity  to  her  nautical  enterprise  she 
u%riv«d  from  the  nav^  of  England.    When  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  coantnr  irere  idenfified  with  the  interests  of  the  richer,    . 
the  former  becatne  opulent  through  her  characteristic  industry 
and  perueverance,  while  her  exertions  were  beneficial  to  her 
partner  as  we^las  herself.    The  able  and  skilful  capitalist,  and 
the  able  and  skiHiil  adventurer,  thus  acting  in  concert,  pro- 
moted   reciprocal  and    mutual    benefit,      if  participation   of 
English   trade  brought   riches    to   Glasgow   and    Edinburgh, 
Perth  and  Dundee,  Montrose  and  Aber&en,  the  demands  of 
these  cities,  and  the  appendant  towns  and  districts,  enlarged 
the  call  for  the  productive  labour  of  England ;   and  the  ad- 
vantages were  interchanged  by  action  and  re-action.     Time 
must  elapse  before,  in  a  new  system,  beneficial  causes  produce 
a  correspondent  ellect:   the  union  very  early  evinced  its  be- 
nefits to  the  Scottish  nation  $^  and  dunng  the  reign  of  George 
I.  and  II.  Scotland  consideraU^  rose  in  commerce  and  opulence; 
political  dissensions  however  impeded  her  advancement,  .ancT 
much  of  tlittt  ardour  and  perseverance  which  have  jsince  been 
exercised    in   enterprises   profitable   and   honourable   to   in- 
dividuals and  the  community,  were  then  suspended  by  contest, 
or  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.    Suspected,  if  not  convicted,  of 
adhering  to  principles  and  interests  hostile  to  liberty  and  the 
•English  constitution,  Scotchmen  were  regarded  with  a  jealoo!5 
eye,  and  avenueo  which  political  establishment  had  opened  to 
profit  and  honour  were  obstructed   by  local  prejudice.      TheOfthedis- 
ruin  of  rebel  hopes  proved  eventually  advantageous  to  the^J^*"'® 
great  body  of  Scotchmen,  and  the  impediments  to  honourable  {|^^^  ^^' 
amlntion  and  emolument  were  removed.     The  comprehensive  stuart. 
policy  of  the  present  sovereign    regarded    neither  place   of 
nativity  nor  political  party;  theentphre  increasing  in  commerce, 
the  means  of  opulence  and  aggrandizement,  Scotchmen  as  well  Accestof 
as  Snglishmen  came  in  for  their  share;    wealth  flowed  on^^^ 
that  recently  poor  country,  not  only  from  her  own  mercantile  p^^^ 
residents,  but  from  bold,  keen,  and  assiduous  adventurers  whom^xirces  of 
she  sent  to  distant  regions  of  the  ^be.     The   proceeds  of  Engtish 
Hindostan  manufactures  atbrded  ca^ntals  that  stimulated  the  greatness, 
industry  of  Pauley;  the  produce  of  the  Ghauts  cultivated  the ' 
Grampians;   and  the   enfriehing   inundations  of  »the  Ganges 
fertilized  the  banks  of  the  Tay.     While  such  aa  ofiening  to 
Scottish  adventure  enlarged  the  capital  that  nurses  the  useful 

and  lucrative  arts,  other  consequences  resulting  from  the  union 

,,, 

'  fnsomuciv  that  in  the  rebellion  1715,  its  vehement  opponents,  the  jaco- 
bitep,  stipulated  with  the  pretender  adherence  to  the  union,  iC  b9  shoiM 
prove  successful.    See  Smollett  and  Cunningham.  . ,    « 
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were  especially  faYOurable  to  Scottish  tgiicaUure.  This 
mentous  treaty  paved  the  way^  for  the  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jQrisdictrons,  which  formerly  eoabled  Scottish  lords  to  exercise 
arbitrary  power  within  their  own  districts*  and  to  be  sepai^e 
tyrants,  instead  of  beings  an  order  of  men  enjoying  certain  pmi- 
leges  for  the  ^wh\  of  the  state. 

This  emendation  was  extremely  beheBcial  to  agrioritare;  ibr- 
merl  r  the  vassals  had  bestowed  a  servile  attendance  on  thor 
chieftain,  at  whose  call  they  had  been  obliged  to  repair  to  bis 
castle,  and  neglect  their  own  private  alTiurs.  In  that  depencksM 
state  they  had  estimated  themselves  and  each  other  according 
to  their  place  in  the  favour  of  their  liege  lord,  and  their  chief 
occupation  had  been  to  court  his  good  graces  by  being  loiiiifling 
retainers  about  his  mansion.  Emancipated  from  thraldom,  uiey 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands :  the  generons  pridEe 
of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible  vanity 
which  had  been  gratified  by  second  hand  importance.  To  in- 
dependence the  surest  road  was  industry ;  the  subject  for  the 
employment  of  their  industry  was  their  hitherto  neglected  land; 
to  their  inferiors  they  communicated  a  portion  of  uiat  indepen- 
dence which  tliey  possessed  and  began  to  ei^oy ;  they  let  Uieir 
farms  Upon  long  leases,  and  dispensed  with  the  most  humiliatiog 
sen'ices;  by  the  security  of  their  tenures  the  tenants  mere 
stimulated  to  unusual  industry*  With  this  deliverance  from 
feudal  servitude,  no  doubt,  the  increase  of  mannfactores  and 
commerce  very  powerfully  co-operated  to  tha  promotion  of 
agriculture :  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  muta- 
ally  and  reci]irocall3r  advanced  each  other,  and  eonjoiotly 
tended  to  form  that  middling  class,  which,  though  not  before  ex- 
isting in  Scotland,  has  in  England  proved  the  most  efficacioas 
supporters,  of  our  laws,  liberty,  and  constitution.  As,  however, 
the  operation  of  political  causes  is  generally  gradual,  the  pro- 
gress of  husbandry  was  not  hitherto  universal  m  Scotland ;  in 
the  lowland  districts  it  had  made  such  considerable  advances  as 
to  equal  most  counties  in  England.  In  the  highland  frontiers 
gentlemen  were  beginning  to  know  the  use  of  fertilizing  com- 
|)osts  adnpted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  by 
means  of  these  to  establish  a  regular  rotation  of  crops:  but 
4^inion  and  usage  surviving  institution,  the  encouragement  to 
'ftrmers  was  in  those  districts  inadequate.  The  tenements  were 
>too  small  to  admit  an  accumulation  of  capital  sufficient  for  the 
'purposes  of  improvement;  and  few  leases  being  granted,  the 
^fwecariotts  dependence  of  the  tenure  prevented  every  expendi- 
ture that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  productiveness  of 


*  The  destniction  of  feudal  nsiaUge  never  could  have  happened  hid 
Scotland  retained  a  separate  legialature ;  because  most  of  the  members  of 
that  psniiament,  from  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  would  have  opposed  a 
measuve  which  reduced  them  from  being  petty  princes  on  their  own  es- 
tates, t^  an  equal  f  ubmission  to  the  laws  with  their  vassal  and  even  poor- 
est tenants^ 
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a  sittgle  jtar.    Some  landed  proprietors,  however,  amon^  the  G9AP. 
Tallies  of  the  Grampians  exercised  a  liberal  and  wise*  policy  in    ^^* 
the  allotment  of  their  farms,  bj  lettingsuch  quantities  of  land  as  ^*^*^'^>^ 
to  admit  the  full  emp1o?«ient  of  the  tenant's  skill,  and  granting;    V^- 
leases  whtcb»timolatedhis  industry.  The  beneficial  effects  whka 
accrued  to  sncb  judicious  landlbids,  influenced  others,  and  the 
prospect  of  agricultural  improvement  in  those  districts  was  fa-  j 

vourable.  A  sttccession  ef  cold  seasons  some  years  before,  had 
damped'  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  these  ter* 
minated  in  177S,^  and  were  followed  by  fruitiul  seaspns.  In 
more  remote  and  barren  parts  of  the  highlands,  during  the 
years  of  scarcity,  extreme  indigence  prevailed,  and  the  evils 
were  dreadfully  agmvated  by  subordinate  oppression.  Though 
dissolved  by  lav,  the  feudal  systlem  here  continued  in  fact,  with- 
out the  patriarchal  sentiments  which  bad  rendered  the  chiefs 
tain  and  Ins  retainers  one  large  family.  The  proprietors  hav* 
ing  assigned  their  lands  in  large  allotments  to  tacksmen,  who, 
both  in  situation  and  conduct,  here  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  middi^^men  who  are  so'  oppressive  to  the  Irish  peasantry, 
great  emigrations  took  place.  For  improving  the  state  of  tne 
people,  &  only  effectual  means  of  repressing  this  spirit,  at*- 
tempts  were  made  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  tt 
seek  from  the  ocean  those  riches,  which  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  denied  to  their  industrious 
eflfbrts.  Variooe  pMjects  were  formed  fqr  promoting  the  fishe- 
ries, but  hitherto  with  very  partial  success.  The  influence  of 
the  union  began  to  extend  even  to  the  remote  highlands :  gen- 
tlemen in  the  army  or  other  professions  became  conversant  with 
English  sentiments  and  principles,  learned  a  respect  for  the 


>  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  a  th^oiy 
wbieh  WM  formed  by  the  peassats  of  Atbol,  a  Strict  of  Perthshire,  con- 
cerning the  severe  years,  the  natural  cause  of  their  conlinuance  and  termi- 
nation, as  it  illustrates  the  character  and  notions  of  our  fellow-subjects  i/i 
an  extensive  and  populous  district.  Acute  and  intelligent,  with  their  time 
not  fully  occupied  by  rural  business,  tlie  highlanders  are  mucli  addicted  to 
speculation,  eapectally  on  physical  subjects,  which  make  a  forcible  impres- 
sion on  their  senses  and  observation.  The  cold  seasons  that  had  sterilized 
their  fields  were  natundlpr  the  chief  topics  of  their  discourse.  Desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  cause,  m  the  want  of  facts  like  much  deeper  philoso- 
phers, they  had  recourse  to  conjecture.  The  favourite  hypothesis  was, 
that  Scotland  had  revolved  within  the  influence  of  a  frozen  star,  and  would 
become  colder  and  colder  us  long  as  this  attraction  lasted.  In  the  year 
1774^  the  king's  astronomer,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  came  to  that  coimtry,  with 
the  view  of  making  observations  from  one  of  the  highest  mountains :  Shl- 
challion  was  accordingly  chosen.  The  theorists  apprehended  his  object 
was  to  roeh  the  fVozen  star :  the  season  proved  at  first  extremely  rainy, 
which  th«y  inipoted  to  the  dissolution  of  the  irost,  but  it  afterwards  be- 
came warm  and  genial,  which  thev  attributed  to  the  complete  success  of 
tbe  experiment.  Such  was  their  behef  at  the  time,  and  long  after,  as  X 
myself  know;  and  I  have  heard  that  among  the  old  it  continues  to  this 
dav. 
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CHAP,    rights  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men,  and  perceived  tfiat  by 
^'^'     encouraging  activitj  and  enterprise  among  their  tenants,  ther 


itould  eventually  render  them  more  productive.    But  this  s|mit 
1777.     ^219  not  jet  become  general ;  many  of  the  lower  proprietors,  as 
well  as  of  the  higher  class,  whose  range  of  ohaervation,  thon^f, 
and  sentiment  was  narrowed  within  the  circle  of  their  domains, 
preferred  lordly  supremacy  over  humble  dependants,  to  all  tiie 
benefits  accruing  to  a  landlord  from  an  independent  cQUivator 
of  his  lands  on  the  terms  of  fair  reciprocity  between  man  and 
man.    Light  and  civilization  required  to  be  much  more  perfect- 
ly diffused,  before  the  energies  of  the  highlanders  were  employ- 
ed to  the  degree  of  advantage  of  which  their  combined  talents, 
resolution,  and  enterprise  arc  susceptible. 
EccMas-      The  lower  ranks  in  Scotland  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
putes  i«i.  ^n<>wl®^Ci  **w  corresponding  classes  in  many  other  countries, 
ute  SootJ  ^t)c  ST^t  branch  of  the  study  even  of  peasants  and  mechanics, 
hnd.         (strange  to  say,)  is  metaphysical  divinity.    The  equalizing  spi- 
rit of  presbyterianism,  in  matters  of  faith  pays  moch  less  re- 
card  to  human  authority,  than  is  bestowed  by  the  votaries  of 
hierarchical  establishments;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  a  day  labourer  contending  with  the  parson  of  the  pa- 
rish concerning  interpretations  of  scripture  and  points  of  orrao- 
doxy.    Connected  with  this  anxious  care  for  tiie  ooctrioes  of  the 
church,  is  a  no  less  vigilant  watchfulness  for  her  government. 
While  England  was  so  much  occupied  by  Wilkes  and  the  co- 
lonies, Scotland,  without  beinj;  regardless  of  these,  was  chiefly 
agitated  by  questions  concerning  the  source  of  clerical  appoint- 
ments.   The  law  of  the  land  established  patronage,  either  of 
the  crown,  public  bodies,  or  individuals :  a  great  body  in  the 
church,  headed  by  Robertson,  supported  the  continuance  of  the 
law  as  it  stood ;  a  smaller  but  considerable  body  in  the  church, 
sup|)orted  by  numerous  votaries  among  the  people,  desired  an 
abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage ;  and  until  that  should  be  ef- 
fected, such  a  modification  in  its  execution  as  would  eventually 
amount  to  popular  election*^    After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
law  of  patronage  in  1712,  the  clei^  found  the  people  extreme- 
ly averse  to  the  revived  mode,  which  they  considered  as  a  rem- 
nant of  episcopacy,  and  even  of  popery ;  and  many  of  their 
own  bodjr  entertained  a  similar  opinion.    It  was  a  maxim  in 
presbyterian  government,  from  John  Knox  downwards,  that  a 
presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualified,  and  unexceptiona- 
ble in  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  his 
clerical  office,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be 
under  his  ministry,  had  been  regularly  ascertained.    The  form  , 
of  expressing  this  concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  pa-' 
per  termed  a  call^  and  many  of  the  cleigy  would  refuse  the 

>  8ee  Dr.  Hiirs  paper  on  this  subject,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his 
Life  of  Robertson,  p.  159,  &c.  which  exhibits  a  very  masterly  view  of  this 
question,  but  in  more  detail  than  it  would  suit  the  pu^osesof  this  history 
to  transcribe. 
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lawfill  pi'esentee>iinled8  he  had.in  his  favoar  this  estpremon  of  CHAP^ 
parochial  approbation ;  thus  the  mode  intended  and  ordain-  ^^^' 
ed  by  the  law  of  the  land' was  tranagressed,  and  the  peq>le  ^^^""^^^^ 
were  gratif  ed  bj  a  violation  of  the  statute.  Duriag  the  first  V^"^* 
years  of  the  present  reign  this  subject  was  very  strongly  de- 
bated under  two  views,  judicial  process  in  the  present  circum- 
stances^  and  the  expediency  of  apdication  for  a  total  repeal  of 
the  law.  On  the  first  question  which  came  before  almost  eve- 
ry meeting  of  the  general  assembly  in  some  case  of  appeal,  the 
supporters  of  co^s  argued  from  the  maxims  of  presbyterianism 
and  repeated  practice,  whic^  they  endeavoured  to  establish  as 
usage  and  common  law ;  and  from  die  general  spirit  of  liberty. 
The  advocates  of  patronage  argued  from  the  express  statute, 
which  every  judge  is  bound  to  follow,  whatever  may  be  his 
own  private  or  individual  maxims  or  opinions ;  and  contended 
that  practice  never  can  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  positive 
law.  A  great  majority  of  the  people,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, adhered  to  those  clersy  who  proposed  to  allow  such 
wei^t  to  popular  saffraee,  and  the  clerical  opponents  of  patrour 
age  were  as  a  body  uie  chief  favourites  of  the  multitude. 
Among  them  there  were  many  individuals  of  respectable  talents, 
and  some  of  transcendent  abilities  ;*  but  the  ^reat  mass  of  clerical 
erudition,  and  the  brightest  luminaries  of  literary  genius,  were 
on  the  side  of  existing  law.  Against  particular  exercises,  as 
well  as  the  general  principle  of  patronage,  an  outcry  was  raised, 
which  disturbed  Scotland  much  longer  than  the  Middlesex 
election  agitated  England.  In  1766,  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party  proposed  an  application  to  the  legislature  for  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage;  but  after  a  very  able  debate,  their  motion 
was  rejected.  From  that  time  no  rq^ular  attempt  was  made 
to  chai^  the  law,  although  on  ev^y  judicial  question  within 
its  operation  it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by  tlie  votaries  of 
popular  election. 

Scotland,  during  this  period,  was  peculiarly  disting^uished  for  Literature 
literary  effort.    In  the  preceding  year"  died  David  Hume,^^^' 
whose  writings  must  occupy  such  an  important  share  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  learning  of  the  eighteenth  century.    As  a  profound  Philoso- 
and  comprehensive  philoso^er,  Hume  had  few  equals,    TheP^^^* 
powers  of  his  onderstandine  were  extraordinary  in  natui*al 
acttteness  and  streuj^th,  and  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  as* 
siduoQs  exercise;  his  knowledge  was  extensive,  accurate  and 
multifarious;  his  faculty  of  communication  was  proportioned 
to  his  talents  and  acquisitions ;  his  language  is  plain,  easy,  va- 
rying with  the  subject,  frequently  elegant,  and  always  strong, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Such  intellectual  abilities,  however, 
even  though  accompanied  by  integrity  and  benevolence,  were 

«  Such  as  Drs.  EpsVme  and  Webster ;  but,  beyond  all,  Dr.  Dick.    Sec 
Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson. 
»  Aug^ist,  177C>. 
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CHAP,  not  untroimly  directed  to  the  real  benefit  of  maikkiiid.  'WWf 
^^ „  valuable  good  that  accrued  froa  this  sage,  there  was  ibtx#d 
^^"^^^^^  an  alloy  of  ctil.  His  enmitj  to  the  relij^ioa  of  his  country  was 
1777.  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuitj  of  his  sophistry,  and 
the  eitent  of  his  fame.  His  Treatise  upon  Sunutn  J'hamre, 
from  ftilse  principles,  by  subtle  system  of  inferences,  endea- 
voured to  establish  conclusions  contradictory  tocommon  seMe, 
and  rarely  has  greater  genius  been  exertea  in  discovering  im- 
portant and  beneficial  truths,  than  are  here  exercised  to  imprest 
extravagant  absurdities :  seldom  has  mind  more  powerfolly 
displayed  its  energies  than  in  trying  to  di^rove  its  own  exist- 
ence.^ Wild  and  visionary  as  the  system  is,  yet  there  are 
many  observations  of  the  highest  value':  and  the  author's  made, 
together  with  his  example,  stimulated  readers  to  a  degree  of 
intellectual  exercise  which  strengthened  their  understandings ; 
the  examination  of  false  or  erroneous  subtlety  eventually  fadli« 
tated  the  attainment  of  truth.  The  publication  of  these  notions 
was  moreover  of  signal  service  to  the  science  of  pneomatolo- 

fy,  in  the  answers  which  they  called  forth.  Of  these  the  most 
istinguished  were  Beattie's  Essay  upon  Truth ;  which  in 
a  popular,  animated,  and  impressive  manner,  expatiated  on 
the  wild  theories  that  Hume  supported  ;  and  Raid's  Inquiry 
into  the  Human*  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense. 
By  rousing  the  investigating  powers  of  this  very  profound 
philosopher,  Mr.  Hume  has  been  the  means  of  enlarging  man's 
Knowledge  of  his  own  faculties.  The  infidelity  of  Hume, 
mischievous  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  incited  tlie  friends  of  religion 
to  add  new  muniments  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Essay  on 
Miracles,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  produced  from 
the  ability  and  learning  both  of  Scotland*  and  England*  answers 
which  constitute  valufA>le  additions  to  rational  theology;  and 
thus  the  aberrations- of  genius  corrected  by  sound  reasoning 
and  wisdom,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  The  impres- 
sion, however,  of  the  Humean  iniidelity  was  by  no  means 
effaced :  so  renowned  an  author  gave  a  currency  to  his  opi* 
nions  which  they  long  retained,  and  at  the  period  before  us 
they  were  extremely  prevalent  among  youthful  men  of  letters. 
The  moral  system  of  *  the  philosopher,  though  far  less  objec* 
tidnable  than  his  religion,  is  not  without  its  defects;  probably 
less  in  the  intention  of  the  author,  than  the  interpretation  which 
his  principles  may  admit.  Identifying  virtue  with  utility, 
and  not  exactly  marking  the  boundaries  of  that  utility  which 
he  denominates  virtuous,  he  has  misled  inferior^  theonsts  into 
very  absurd  and  pernicious  conclusions.  His  sciieme  implicit* 
)y  and  indiscriminately  adopted,  tends  to  render  indefinite  expe» 
tliency,  private  interest,  ana  state  policy,  the  springs  of  human 

*  See  Hume's  theory  of  ideas  and  impresuons,  Treatite  tfBuman  Jfatvre. 
>  Dr.  Campbell.  3  Dr.  RUid. 

4  See  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  passim. 
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conduct,  instead  of  conscience  and  relieions   but  though  this    CHAK 
treatise  cannot  be  admitted,  at  least  by  Ae  yotaries  of  revealed    ^^^^' 
or  even  natural  theology,  as  a  just  and  salutary  system  of  mo-  ^^'^O^ 
rats,  the  illustrations  and  incidental  remarks  contain  a  portion    ^^^^' 
of  wisdom,  which,  apart  from  his  other  wOrks,  would  be  suffi; 
cient  to  evince  the  profound  ability  of  the  author*    The  politics 
of  Hume  are  differently  estimated  according  to  the  previous 
opinions  which  their  examiners  have  formed.    One  observation 
is  obvious,  that  though  he  verges  to  the  notions  of  the  tories 
concerning  government,  he  inculcates  his  doctrine  on  a  very 
different  principle.    Far  from  having  recourse  to  divine  right, 
he  only  carries  his  moral  doctrine  of  expediency  to  affairs  of 
state;    and  infers,  that  in  the  usual  course  of  conduct,  it  is 
safer  for  the  individual  and  society  to  acquiesce  in  partial  abuses 
than  to  attempt  correction  by  force,  and  this  is  the  whole 
extent  of  Hume's  toryism ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  compliance 
or  refusal  comes  to  fale  a  mere  question  of  prudence  in  the  exist* 
ingcase.^ 

iVritings  contrary  to  the  observation  and  experience  of  man- 
kind are  rarely  lasting.  The  metaphysical  paradoxes  of  this 
extraordinary  man  are  not  the  foundfation  of  his  permanent 
fame;  the  work  which  consecrates  Hume  to  immortality  is  that 
monument  of  his  genius,  which  leaving  speculative  subtlety, 
descends  to  be  the  vehicle  of  practical  wisdom.  His  history  History. 
is  probably  the  first  composition  of  that  important  species  <  , 
which  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  not  less  pene- 
trating and  profound  than  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  he  has 
chosen  a  subject  that  admitted  of  greater  extent  and  variety 
than  either  of  these  illustrious  writers ;  he  has  exhibited  man 
as  progressively  advancing  from  barbarism  and  ignorance  to 
civilization  and  knowledge;  and  in  all  these  situations,  em- 
ployments, and  exertions,  which  develop  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character;  the  narrative  is  interesting  and  deeply  en- 
gages the  reader ;  the  materials  are  arranged  with  the  clear- 
ness of  a  mind  that  surveyed  every  part  and  the  whole  of  its 
subject ;  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  features 
of  the  times  are  exactly  and  strongly  delineated ;  throughout 
this  grand  production,  we  perceive  tiie  critic  of  combined  taste 
and  science,  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  successful  in- 
vestigator and  exhibitor  of  active  man.  Every  friend  to  Chris- 
tianity must  regret  that  there  is,  in  such  an  estimable  work,  a 
considerable  portion  of  matter  which  is  really  inimical  to  reli- 
gion, though  professedly  intended  to  expose  to  ridicule,  con-^ 
tempt,  and  censure,  some  of  the  superstitions  that  assumed  its 
name ;  but  the  sceptical  impressions  that  render  such  strictures 
dangerous,  are  only  temporary;  whereas  Hm  benefit  of  the 
illustrious  lessons  of  wisdom  will  endure  as  Umg  as  the  language 

>  Hence  Dr.  Johnson  cslla  Hume  a  tory  by  accident,  and  not  from  pnn* 
ciple.    See  Boswell. 

Vot.  I.  68 
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that  convevg  them  is  known,  and  as  judgment  exisls  to  appre- 
ciate excellence.     With  the  Corypheus  of  Scottish  literature 
many  others  were  nearly  cotemporary.      Having  founded  his 
fame  in  the  former  reigo,  Robertson,  in  the  present,  raised  a 
splendid  superstructure ;   tlie  historian  of  Charles  V.  traced 
the  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern  man,  in  the   old 
world;    then  wingiijff  his  flight  to  the  new,  he  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  savage  nfe  in  a  more  just  and  striking  form  than 
18  elsewhere  to  be  found.    On  nations  in  the  cradle  of  society 
he  bestowed  a  patient  investigation  and  able  deduction  in  ex- 
hibiting the  wants  and  character  of  their  infant  state ;  by  unity 
ef  design,  skilful  selection,  and  masterlj^  execution,  he  present- 
ed an  exact,  glowing,  and  interesting  picture ;  he  bestowed  on 
his  story  and  characters  almost  dramatic  animation ;  while'  the 
impressive  description  of  the  poet  did  not  preclude  the  truth 
of  the  historian,  or  the  reflection  of  the  piulosopher.      In  his 
inquiries  into  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,   the 
qualities  of  their  minds;   their  domestic,  civil,  and  political 
state  and  institutions ;  their  arts,  their  religion,  their  manners, 
and  their  customs ;  he,  instead  of  imputing  their  character  and 
condition  to  physical  nature,  with  vigorous  sense,  and  sound 
philosophy,  ascribes  them  to  moral  and  political  causes.     The 
success  of  Hume,  and  of*  Robertson  stimulated  historical  ad- 
venture in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  contributed 
to  rouse  a  writer  fitted  for  transmitting  to  postenty  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    The  first  volumes  excited  a 
curiosity  and  expectation  which  it  required  historical  powers  of 
the  highest  kina  to  gratify  in  the  subsequent  efforts.      These 
illustrious  writers  chose  some  specific,  though  grand  portion  uf 
story,  as  the  subject  of  their  exnibition  of  human  nature.    Fer- 
gusson  presented  man  under  a  more  general  view ;  The  Essay 
on  civil  Society  traced  the  species  tiirough  all  the  varieties, 
progression,  and  declension  of  the  social  state ;  from  the  first 
perceptions  of  sense  to^the  general  conclusions  of  science;  the 
earliest  operations  of  sentiment  and  reason  to  the  heights  of 
moral  ancl  political  knowledge ;  and  following  barbarity  through 
various  sta^s,  conducted  it  to  refinement ;  until  politeness  de- 
generated into  enervation,  and  effeminate  vice  destroyed  what 
PoHtital     manly  virtue  had  acquired.     Smith  unfolded  the  philosophy  of 
economy,  political  economy,  and  promulgated  the  rules  and  conduct  by 
which  individuals  and  nations  might  arrive  at  opulence,  and  tl)e 
various  species  of  productive  industry  might  be  exerted  with 
Bio-  the  greatest  success.    Blair  save  to  the  public  the  first  volume 

qaence.  of  sermons  which  decorated  christian  morality  with  all  the 
charms  of  refined  taste  and  polished  composition,  and  by  per- 
Poetry.  suaiive  elo(}ucnce  impressed  beneficial  trutli.  Home  introauc- 
ed  the  tragic  muse  into  the  Scottish  woods,  rendered  the  banks 
of  tlie  Carron  as  interesting;  as  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
engaged  the  heart  for  sir  Malcolm's  Matilda  as  if  she  liad  been 
Prittli's  Belvidera.    These  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
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«ffbrts  ia  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry,  by  which  Scotland    CHAP, 
aspired  at  literary  fame,  not  unworthy  of  the  partner  with     ^^ 
vhom  she  was  now  happily  united ;  whose  liberal  munificence  ^^"^^"^ 
Bpringing  from  the  energy  of  freedom,  affords  to  every  species     ^^^^* 
of  beneficial  talentsthe  strongest  motives  for  exertion  and  dis- 
play. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Conduct  of  France  and  Spain. — Changing  sentiments  of  the  French.. — 
Meeting  of  parliament.— King^s  speech  declares  the  neceiaty  of  continu- 
ing the  war.— Debates  on  the  address. — ^Inquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
nation.— Lord  Chatham  takes  an  active  part  in  parfiament-^Renewal  of 
the  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons.— Mr.  Fox's  mnd  plan  of  inquj- 
r^  into  the  state  of  the  nation— allowed  under  modifications. — ^News  ur- 
*  rives  of  Burgo^ne's  fate. — Different  conduct  of  lord  North  and  lord 

George  Germaine. — Operations  of  ministers  during  the  recess. — Volun- 
tary contributions  for  levying  new  regiments.— Proprie^  of  these  dis- 
cussed in  parliament. — Mr.  Fox's  inquiry  into  the.  state  ot  the  natioo. — 
Mr.  Burke^s  motion  respecting  the  employment  of  Indians.— Lord  North's 
plan  of  neg[otiation  witn  the  colonies.— Commissioners  appointed. — Hos- 
tile intimation  from  France.— Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  thereon  into 
the  state  of  the  navy. — His  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  preparations  of  tiie 
Canada  expedition.— Schism  in  opposition^  on  the  question  of  American 
independence.— Discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  peers. — Last 
V  efforts  of  lord  Chatham.^-His  illness,  death,  and  character. — Tributes  of 
respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory  by  parliament. — ^Application 
to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ireland. — Consideration  postponed. — Repeal 
of  King  William's  act  respecting  Roman  catholics.— Supplies. — Ways  and 
means,  and  taxes.— Motion  ibr  an  inquiry  respecting  expenditure— re- 
jected.— Dignified  speech  of  his  majesty  at  tiie  close  of  the  session. 

CHAP.  WHILE  Britain  was  engaged  in  so  momentous  a  contest, 

3^'      her  European  neigtibours  anxiously  watched  operations  and 
Vy^>r>^  events.      France  and  Spain  opened  their  ports  to  American 
1777.     ships  so  early  as  1776,  and  treated  tlie  colonists  in  ever^  re- 
^^^"^^    spect  as  an  independent  people.     The  laws  for  prohibiting 
^J^j^  commerce    between    Britain    and    her    opponents,    ultimately 
'  punished  only  Britain  herself:  precluded  from  trade  with  the 
parent  state,  the  provincials  supplied  the  deficiency  from  the 
markets  of  our  rivals.    Not  contented  with  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  new  traffic,  the  great  Bourbon  kingdoms  abetted  the 
revolters  in  their  hostilities ;  their  privateers  were  openly  re- 
ceived, and  their  prizes  publicly  sold,  in  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ports.    The  French  furnished  the  provincials  with  artillery 
and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores;  their  engineers  and  officers 
carried  skill  and  discipline  to  the  American  armies.    Two 
principles  prompted  our  potent  neighbours  to  assist  the  revolted 
colonies;   the  ancient  spirit  of  rivalry  determined  the  court, 
and  the  modern  sentiments  of  liberty  instigated  the  people. 
Changing  The  literary   efforts  in  the  reign   of  Louis  XIV.  had   been 
senti-        chiefly  employed  on  works  of  fancy  and  taste,  or  of  physical 
menta  of  research,  but  now  began  to  take  a  different  direction,  and  to 
Fiencb.     investigate  theological  and  political  philosophy.     It  required 
little  penetration  to  perceive,  tliat  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
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civil  estaUighments  of  France  were  extremely  defective ;  tiiat   CHAP. 
they  nourished  superstition  instead  of  true  religion,  and  sought     ^^' 
the  gratification  of  the  court  instead  of  the  welfare  of  the  ^•^^"^^'^^^ 
peoide.    Having  discovered  these  imperfections^    many  now     l?^- 
ran    into    the     contrarv    extreme:     Voltaire,    D'Alembert, 
Helvetius,  and,  above  all,  Rousseau,  gave  the  tone  to  fashion- 
able literati^re :  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  be- 
came deists  and  republicans;  and  as  the  friends  of  a  com- 
monwealth, the  J  were  easily  induced    to  favour  the  revolters 
from  a  monarchical  government.    Mild,  gentle,  and  indolent, 
if  left  to  himself,  the^king  would  have  been  little  inclined  to 
hostilities :  but  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  him 
were  of  a  very  different  character:   his  queen,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette of  Austria,  having  the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  mother, 
was  desirous  of  promoting  the  glory  and  power  of  the  crown 
to   which  she    was  aiBanced,  and  humbling  its  rival.    The 
duke  de  Choiseol,  always  an  enemy  to  the  enterprising  rival  of 
France,  ea^arljr  promoted  the  cause  of  the  Americans  against 
England.    Sartine,  the  naval  minister,  hoped  that  a  war  with 
England,  when  so  much  of  her  strength  was  employed  against 
her  late  subjects,  would  attain  his  uvoorite  object,  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  French,  and  the  depression  of  the  British  navy. 
These  dispositions  were  promoted  bv  the  American  ambas- 
sadors ;  first,  partially  by  Messrs.  Silas  Dean  and  Arthur  Lee, 
and  afterwards  more  effectuidly  and    completely  by  the  il- 
lustrious Franklin.    Having  reached  the  highest  distinctions 
as  a  natural  philosopher,  this  sage  eclipsed   the  glory  of  his 
physical  theories  by  his  political  practice ;  patriotically  devoted 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  British 
interest,  while  he  considered  it  as  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  America.    He  had  sojourned  many  years  in  the  metropolis, 
and  from  his  extraordinary  talents  was  connected  with  able 
men  of  all  ranks :  he  strenuously  deprecated  the  measures  of 
government,   and  uniformly  foretold  that  the    consequences 
would  be  fatal.    Finding  the  proceedings  of   administration 
daily  more  hostile  to  the  colonies,  and  that  no  petitions  would 
be  received  or  regardeil,  he  withdrew,  to  assist  his  native  land, 
preparing  for  war,  which  he  now  deemed  unavoidable.    He 
encouraged  her  eflforts,  increased   her  resources,  and  presided 
in  arranging  her  plans  and  forming  her  government    Havins 
employed  his  inventive  genius  and  profound  wisdom  in  provio- 
iog  the  means  of  internal  security  to  his  country*  he  next  un- 
dertook to  procure  her  the  most  useful  foreign  assistance.    Ar- 
rived at  Paris,  Franklin  was  courted  by  all  ranks  as  the  philoso- 
pher, the  politician,  the  enemy  of  England,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty*    He  succeeded  in  determining  the  court  of  France  to 
a  war  apparently  pregnant  with  discomfiture  and  distress  to 
Britain,  out  destined   eventually  to  recoil  on  the  stressor.    ' 
The  state  of  France  was  at  this  time  favourable  to  financial 
resources :  in  1776,  M.  Neckar  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
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CHAP,   treasurer,  bj  his  skill  and  industry  so  mnch  redaced  the  national 
^^*      expenditure,  and  improved  the  revenue,  that  the  king  saw  him* 
^'^'■^'^"^*'  aeli'  in  a  condition  to  encounter  England  without  subjecting 
ITn.     his  people   to   new  taxes.    Great  warlike  preparations  were 
carried  on  during  the  jear  1777 ;  but,  as  the  prophetic  wisdom 
of  Chatham  hacT  foretold,  France  continued  to  abstain  from 
actual  hostility,  until  the  event  of  the  contest  with  the  colonies 
should  be   ascertained.    Thoroughly  informed  of  the  mighty 
force  which  Britain  was  employing  in  America,  from  her  expe- 
rience of  British  valour  and  conduct  she  could  not  reasonably 
anticipate  the  ineffectual  result  of  partial  success,  or  the  decisive 
completion  of  disaster.    The  hopes  of  England,  she  knew  from 
the  late  campaign,  had  been  extremely  sanguine ;  but  they  had 
in  no  quarter  been  fulfilled,  and   in   one  had   entirely  been 
blasted. 

The  calamity  of  Saratoga  finally  decided  the  counsels  of 
France ;  the  moment  of  humiliation  and  debasement  was  chosen 
by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  formidable 
power  of  her  rival.    Spain  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
the  Americans :  but  harassed  and  fatigued  by  her  wars  with  the 
barbarians  of  Africa,  though  as  prone  to  hostilities  with  England 
as  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  she  was  not  equally  prepar- 
ed for  immediate  commencement. 
Meeting        Parliament  met  the  20th  of  November ;  at  that  time  intelli- 
ofparlia-    gence  had  not  been  received  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  Bur- 
°>^n^*        goyne's  expedition,  and  the  progressive  advantages  of  general 
Howe,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  justified  Sie  ex- 
pectation of  much  more  signal  and  important  successes,  than 
those  that  were  actually  attained,  when  the  general,  instead  of 
'         pursuing  Washington,  closed  the  campaign  in  the  dissipation 
of  Philadelphia.    His  majesty's  speech  spoke  hope  and  con- 
fidence.   Havins  afforded  his  servants  the  means  of  victory, 
the  king  concluded  that  they  would  be  employed  with  effect^ 
The  king's  The  powers  fhe  said)  committed  by  parliament  to  the  crown 
'P^^^™*  had  been  faitnfully  exerted ;  and  he  trusted,  that  the  conduct 
nec^ity  ^^^  courage  of  the  ofiicers,  with  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of 
of  contin-  the  soldier's,  would  be  attended  with  important  success.     Per- 
uing  the    guaded  that  both  houses  would  see  the  necessity  of  preparing 
^^^*         for  such  further  operations  as  the  contingencies  of  the  war  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  might  render  expedient,  his  majesty 
was  for  that  purpose  pursuing  the  proper  measures  for  keeping 
the  land  forces  complete  to  tneir  present  establishments ;  if  he 
should  have  occasion  to  increase  them,  a  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to 
make   the    requisite    augmentation.     Although  repeated    as- 
surances were  received  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  foreign 
powers,  yet,  as  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain  were  continuedi  he  judged  it  advisable  to  make  a  con- 

»  See  State  Papers,  1777. 
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slderable  addition  to  our  navat  force ;  it  being  equally  the  CHAP, 
determined  resolution  of  the  king  not  to  disturb  the  peace  ^^' 
of  Europe,  and  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  honour  of  his  n^"^''^*^ 
€rown»  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  He  infonned  the  com-  ^^^* 
mons,  that  the  various  services  which  had  been  mentioned 
\irould  unavoidably  require  large  supplies;  and  assured  them 
that  nothing  could  relieve  his  mind  trom  the  concern  which  it 
felt  for  the  burthens  imposed  on  his  subjects,  but  a  conviction 
that  they^ere  absolutely  necessary  for  their  honour  and  safety. 
His  majesty  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  measures  in  which 
they  were  now  engaged  for  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
stitutional subordination,  and  still  hoped  that  the  deluded 
multitude  would  return  to  their  duty.  The  restoration  of 
peace,  order,  and  confidence*  to  his  American  colonies,  he 
iwould  consider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the 
chief  glory  of  his  reign.  The  addresses,  as  usual,  echoed  the 
speech;  and  their  supporters  not  only  justified  the  measures  of 
government,  but  expatiated  on  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
they  had  produced,  and  on  the  flourishing  state  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  opponents  of  ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  ^®^**" 
requesting  his  majesty  to  adopt  some  measures  to  accommodate  address, 
the  differences  with  America;  and  recommending  a  cessation 
of  all  hostilities,  in  order  to  effectuate  so  desirable  a  purpose. 
"VVe  were  now,  they  said,  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  when 
we  began  the  war ;  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  a  hundred  ships 
of  war,  and  thirty  millions  of  increased  debt,  had  not  advanced . 
the  attainment  of  our  object.  Ministers  had  asserted  that  we 
ivere  fighting  for  a  revenue,  and  thus  had  deluded  the  country 
gentlemen  and  otliers  into  an  approval  of  their  system :  was 
the  accumulation  of  mortgages  the  means  of  meliorating  in- 
come?* The  ministerial  assertions  concerning  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  were  totally  unfounded  in  truth.  The  loss  of  our 
American  trade  was  in  itself  such  a  diminution  of  opulence 
and  strength,  as  must  have  severely  and  visibly  affected  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  state  that  ever  existed;  but  when  to 
this  was  added  iAie  consequent  ruin  brought  on  our  West  India 
islands,  the  annihilation  of  our  Mediterranean,  African,  and 
Levant  commerce,  with  the  failure  of  our  fisheries,  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  could  our  circumstances  be  justly  said  to 
be  flourishing  ?  The  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  tKe  rise  of 
interest,  the  fall  of  stocks,  and  the  multiplicity  of  bankrupt- 
cies, were  barometers  which  plainly  indicated  the  commercial 
and  political  fall  of  British  prosperity.  Were  these  the  docu- 
ments from  which  ministers  could  evince  the  truth  of  their 
position  ?  If  such  alreadywere  the  consequences  of  tlie  con- 
test with  our  colonies  only,  what  were  we  to  expect  when  the 
house  of  Bourbon  contributed  its  combined  strength  and  re- 
sources ?  Let  parliament  reflect  on  the  situation  to  which  they 

^  ^ec  ParliampTitary  Debates,  1777. 
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CHAP,    had  broQght  ihe  country  by  their  support  of  mimsterial  counsels.. 

^^*      and  chan^  a  system  so  often  demonstrated  to  be  pemicions, 

^•^^^^^"^^  but  of  which  the  mischiefs  had  far  exceeded  the  predictions  of 

^H^'     warning  wisdom.    The  earl  of  Chatham  took  a  very  active 

^!^m    ^^^  ^^    adducing   and    supporting    these    ailments;   and 

takeaan     whereas  ministers  insisted  that  both  the  honour  and  interest 

active  part  of  Great  Britain  required  perseverance,  he  denied  that  it  was 

inpu^   truly  honourable  to  persist  in  a  hopeless  undertaking,  or  ad- 

ment.        vantageous  to    seek    an  impracticable  object   by  destructive 

means.     Such    was  the  reasonin<^    by  which  the  celebrated 

orators  and  statesmen^  of  opposition  simplified  and  exhibited 

the  state  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  administration,  in 

order  to  show  that,  to  recover  our   foriner   greatness,  it  was 

necessary  to  abandon  those  measures  by  which  our  distresses 

had  been    incurred.    They  were,  however,  unavailing;    the 

Eiroposed  amendments  were  rejected,  and  the  addresses  carried 
y  considerable  majorities,  though  not  so  great  as  those  which 
had  voted  with  the  minister  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
In  the  house  of  commons  especially,  the  country  gentlemen 
be^an  to  perceive,  that  the  promises  of  American  revenue  to 
relieve  them  from  their  burtnens,  were  so  far  from  being  re* 
alized,  that  the  imposts  were  rapidly  accumulating :  they  in- 
deed did  not  vote  against  ministry,  but  were  very  cold  in  their 
support 
Renewal        One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  was  a  renewal  of  the 
of  the  law  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons.    In  discussing  this  pro|)0- 
ine  fluir""  ^^^^^»  *^®  opponents  of  administration  contended,  that  as  its 
p^ted      principle  was  unconstitutional,  so  its  operation  had  been  found 
persons,    to  be  useless :  in  fact,  no  occasion  had  occurred  for  carrying 
it  into  effect.    Ministers  ar^ed,  that  its  cause,  the  American 
rebellion,  still  continued,  and  thereby  rendered  its  renewal  ne- 
cessary ;  it  had  been  originally  intended  less  to  punish,  than  to 
prevent  treason.    The  circumstance  from  which  opposition  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  its  uselesshess,  really  arose  from  its 
preventive  efficacy :  disaffected  men  were  b;^  the  fears  of  this 
Jaw  restrained  from  acting  according  to  their  dispositions,  by 
abetting  and  cherishing  revolt.    The  law  was  renewed.    From 
the  debate  with  which  the  session  commenced  to  the  Christmas 
recess,  the  great  object  of  opposition  was  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation.    After  several  incidental  and  prelusive  de- 
bates, the  conduct  of  this  momentous  question  was  undertaken 
by  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Mr.   Fox.    The   penetrating 
and  expansive  understanding  of  this  extraordinary  man  con- 
ceived and  proposed  a  plan  adeauate  to  the  ma^itude^f  the 
Mr.  Fox    object.    *'  It  was  useless  (he  said)  to  waste  time  in  vain  decla- 
moves  an  a  nation ;  let  us  establish  general  facts  bj  an  accurate  induc- 
into  t^     *•  tion  of  particulars.    The  great  question  concerning  the  pro- 
sute  of     *'  priety  of  perseverance  in  the  American  war,  depends  on  the 
^he  nation^ 

'  See  speeches  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Chatham,  with  others  in  the  debate. 
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"eiperiishcR^  which  we  already  possess^  aiid  a  calculation  of  the  CRAP. 
**  means  which  remain  to  (he  nation  for  die  attainment  of  thia     ^^* 


'  favourite  object"  The  principal  premises  of  his  projected 
iofestigation  he  reduced  to  the  following  funeral  heads:  1st,  ^^- 
the  eiEpenses  of  the  war,  and  the  resources  which  the  nation 
possessed  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  its  c<mtinaance ; 
ddly,  the  loss  of  men  from  that  war;  Sdly,  the  situation  of 
trade,  both  with  respect  to  America  and  the  foreign  markets ; 
4th1yy  the  present  condition  of  tiie  war,  the  hopes  that  might 
be  rightly  entertained  from  its  continuance,  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  the  present  administratiim,  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  lasting  peace,  and  our  present  state  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers ;  5thly,  what  progress  the  commissioners  had  made,  in 
consequence  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  intrusted  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  These  inquiries  would  include  a  ffreat  varietT 
of  questions,  and  would  demand  the  production  of  a  multipli* 
city  of  documents.  If,  he  said,  on  fully  exploring  our  situation, 
it  should  appear  dangerous  and  disgraceful,  and  to  have  arisen 
from  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  a  new  set  must  be  necessarily 
appointed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  country 
be  flourishing  and  glorious,  as  its  advantages  and  splendour  are 
confessedly  owin^  to  the  present  ministers,  they  must  be  sup* 
ported.  By  inquiry  Only  can  it  be  ascertained  what  our  contfi- 
tion  is,  and  how  far  their  conduct  has  been  wise  or  foolish. 
The  more  complete  the  communication  of  documents  may  be^ 
the  more  thoroughly  can  we  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
ministers.  If  they  are  conscious  that  their  measures  are  right, 
they  will  court  discussion  i  if  they  are  aware  they  are  wrong, 
they  will  either  oppose  a  scrutiny,  or  endeavour  to  defeat  its 
purpose  by  garbled  or  imperfect  information.  Lord  North 
easily  perceived,  that  such  strong  reasoning  could  not  be  direct- 
ly controverted ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of 
the  proposition  in  its  full  extent  would  be  neither  expedient  nor 
agreeable  to  administration ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  please 
Iwth  parties.  He  professed  to  support  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  which  is 
would,  he  said,  aiferd  ministers  an  opportunity  of  justifving*^^^ 
their  conduct,  and  proving  the  nation  to  be  in  a  ""wrishing  ^J^/^^*^' 
state:  he  wished,  however,  to  reserve  to  himself  the  n^bt  Mgtrictions. 
vrithholding  such  papers  from  the  house,  as  it  might  be  incon« 
lenient,  daiieerous,  or  prejudicial  to  government,  to  expose. 
Mr.  Fox  readily  perceived  the  object  and  latitude  of  this  dis- 
cretionary exception,  and  soon  put  the  real  intentions  of  minis- 
try to  the  test  A  multiplicity  of  pq)ers  being  at  his  instance 
produced,  he  proposed  that  they  snoold  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  which  should  sit  two  months  after 
that  day,  on  the  2d  of  February,  to  afford  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  required  papers,  lists,  and  accounts.  These  propo- 
sitions being  carried,  ne  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
for  copies  of  all  the  papers  relative  to  steps  taken  jn  conformity 
Vol.  I.  69 
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CHAP,  to  Ae  pnihibitory  act  of  1776,  for  granting  peace  to  thoge  who 
^^-  should  submit  to  the  king's  authority.  The  minister  saw  that 
^•^"^^■^^^  the  object  of  this  motion  was  to  prove  that  the  prohibitory  act 
^^^*  had  estranged  the  colonies,  as  opposition  had  predicted,  instead 
of  conciliating  them,  as  ministers  had  prophesied.  He  there- 
fore vehemently  opposed  the  motion,  as  tending  to  produce  dia* 
coveries  which  would  be  unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  countr]^. 
Without  proving  this  assertion,  he  repeated  it  with  such  a  vari- 
ety of  illustration,  as  by  many  members  was  received  for  proof; 
'  and  the  papers  were  withheld.  In  the  house  of  peers,  however, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties  in  the  commons,  on 
a  similar  motion,  the  required  papers  were  ordered,  without  a 
debate.  From  this  grant  of  the  ministerial  lords,  of  ^i^t  was 
refused  by  their  colleagues  in  the  other  house,  opposition  con- 
ceived the  grounds  of  their  opinions  strengthened,  respecting  the 
want  of  concert  amon^  the  members  of  administration. 
Newt  ar-  But  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  presented 
Sie^dins.  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nation  in  a  more  dismal  light,  than  the  sagacity 
teratSara-^f  ^  Fox,  a  Burke,  or  a  Chatham,  had  anticipated.  On  die 
toga.  Sd  of  December,  despatches  were  received  at  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  announcing  the  fate  of  the  northern  army.  Un- 
certain rumours  being  spread  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  parliament  met  the  secretary  was  questioned  respecting 
the  intelligence.  Rising  up  slowly  from  his  seat,  he  in  a  low 
voice  and  sorrowful  accent,  acknowledged  that  general  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war.  For  a  considera- 
ble time  after  the  fatal  tidings  were  delivered,  a  dead  silence 
overspread  the  house ;  shame,  consternation,  and  dismay,  from 
the  declared  issue  of  their  boasted  armaments,  did  not  more 
closely  enchain  the  tongues  of  the  promoters  of  the  war,  than 
astonishment  and  grief  at  so  signal  a  calamity  overwhelmed 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  utterance  of  their  opponents.  The 
stillness,  however,  of  amazement  and  grief  at  len^h  gave  way 
to  the  loudness  of  lament  and  the  fury  of  indignation.  All  the 
charges  and  censures  that  ever  had  been  or  could  be  adduced, 
were  repeated  and  accumulated  against  the  authors  of  a  war 
so  unjust  in  principle,  and  so  inexpedient  in  policy;  against  con- 
ductors so  deficient  in  wisdom  of  plan,  vigour  of  execution,  and 
skilful  and  effectual  application  of  the  multifarious  resources 
allQwed  them  by  the  misplaced  confidence  of  parliament,  and 
the  credulity  of  the  country.  As  ministers,  it  was  said,  they 
displayed  gross  ignorance,  despicable  incapacity,  and  infatuated 
obstinacy^  in  all  and  evenr  part  of  their  measures.  After 
having,  by  a  long  and  unilurm  series  of  mismanagement  and 
folly,  brought  their  country  from  exaltation  to  distress,  they 
crowned  the  mischief  of  their  system  by  a  most  dreadful  disas- 
ter. This  ruinous  expedition  flowed  entirely  from  the  same 
source  as  the^hole  of  their  pernicious  system ;  confidence  in 
false  reports  and  gross  exa^eratipn,  which  could  not  once, 
much  less  repeated^  and  even  constafitly*  have  imposed  upon 
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tinderstandiDgs  in  the  smallest  degree  discriminatiDfi;;  uttless   CHAP, 
they  had  been  blinded  bj  their  wishes.    The  secretary  had  pro-     ^^* 
jected  the  northern  expedition  in  his  closet.    Sitting  b  West-  ^•^^'^^^^^ 
minster*  he  veDtnred  to  direct,  not  only  the  general  operations,    ^^^' 
bat  the  (particular  movements  of  an  army  traversing  the  deserts 
of  America:  there  were  rumoors  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alba* 
ny  would  co-operate  with  the  British  army,  and  ministers  had 
formed  their  Canadian  plan,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
on  implicit  faith  in  idle  reports.    A  junction,  it  bad  been  said, ' 
was  designed  between  the  armies  of  generals  Burioyne  and 
Howe.    To  effect  this  purpose  by  sea  would  have  been  easy, 
but  by  land  would  have  occupied  a  whole  campaign :  before 
the  armies  could  have  joined,  the  season  for  united  exertions 
must  have  been  past.    General  Howe,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  Burgoyne,  was  ordered  to  betake  himself  to  the  south ; 
and  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  soldiers  being  commanded  to  ad- 
vance into  the  wilds  of  the  enemy's  country,  had  fallen  a  sacri-* 
lice  to  the  ill  advised  directions  of  ministers. 

Lord  North,  in  the  mildness  of  hb  disposition,  acknowledged  DifiTerent 
miscarriage, but  deprecated  blame;  his  intention  had  been  toj^'^**^^^^^ 
promote  me  honour  and  interest  of  his  country ;  he  had  coun-  jl^^l^  ^,1^ 
soiled  and  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment;  he  had  Germaine. 
always  been  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  peace,  and  would 
gladly  relinquish  his  office,  if  his  resignation  would  facilitate  its 
honourable  attainment.  He  had  been  forced  into  a  situation  of 
the  highest  responsibility  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  not  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment from  choice.  He  had  found  American  affiiirs  in  a  state 
which  he  by  no  means  approved ;  from  the  dispositions  of  the 
Americans,  he  saw  the  difficulty,  datiger,  and  unproductiveness 
of  taxation,  and  had  therefore  proposed  and  earned  a  clause  of 
repeal ;  in  his  subsequent  measures,  be  had  been  driven  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  instead  of  bein;^  led  by  his  own  deliber- 
ate apprc^tion.  This  sentle  reply,  which  was  better  calculated 
to  disarm  resentment  than  to  confute  aigument,  diminished  the 
asperity  of  invective,  without  weakening  the  efforts  of  reasoning. 
Whatever  his  motives  or  wishes  might  wi  (said  his  censurers)  the 
measures  actually  proposed  by  him,  and  adopted  through  his  mi- 
nisterial influence  with  such  obstinacy  of  perseverance,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  and  uniform  warnings  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed, had  in  four  years  broujght  enormous  debt,  fli^rant  dis^ce, 
and  direful  calamity  on  ins  country.  If,  theretore,  his  inten- 
tions were  so  pure  and  faultless  as  he  represented,  he  incurred  a 
charge  of  incapacity,  which  ought  immecfiately  to  deprive  him  of 
his  situation.  '  *  - 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  not  so  explicit  as  his  colleague ; 
he  merely  requested  the  house  should  suspend  its  judgment, 
until  the  facts  were  properly  examined.  He  also  insinuated  that 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  and  general  should  undergo  a  scru- 
tiny, before  a  just  and  accurate  opinion  could  be  formed.    Thi». 
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CHAP,   ohsenratioo  being  construed  to  itnplj  censure  against  the  absent 

^^*      general,  revived  the  flame  of  rage  which  the  mildnsss  of  lord 

s^^"^^^^  Nordi  had  cooled ;  and  produced  acrimonious  violence,  with 

^777^     personal  retrospections,  totally  irrelevant  to  anjr  businesa  before 

the  house. 

Earl  Chatham  frequently  attended  in  parliament  thia  Sfesaion^^ 
vhich  was  destined  to  be  his  last:  he  moved,  on  the  5th  ef 
December,  that  copies  of  all  the  orders  issued  to  Burgojne  re- 
lative to  the  northern  expedition,  should  be  laid  before  tbe 
house.  After  pouring  out  his  eloquence  against  the  pemicioua 
system,  blunders,  and  miscarriages  of  ministry,  the  spirit  of  de* 
lusion,  he  said,  had  gone  forth ;  the  ministers  had  imposed  on 
^  the  people,  parliament  had  been  induced  to  sanction  the  impo« 
sition,  and  false  lights  had  been  held  out  to  tbei  country  gentle- 
men ;  by  a  promised  diminution  of  tax,  they  had  been  seduced  to 
the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war ;  but  the  visionary  phantom, 
which  nad  been  thus  conjured  up  for  the  basest  deception, 
was  now  about  to  vanish,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  ought 
to  be  probed.  His  lordship's  motion,  eloquently  and  forcibly  as 
it  was  supported,  was  earned  in  the  negative.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  Mr.  Wilkes  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws. 
Opposition  gave  him  little  support ;  it  was  now,  they  conc^v- 
^,  too  late  to  expect  conciliation  from  such  a  tardy  conceasioo» 
^nd  measures  must  be  adopted  more  seasonable  in  the  existing 
circumstances.  On  the  11th  of  December,  an  adjournment  to 
the  £Oth  of  January  was  moved  and  carried,  contrary  to  the 
strenuous  remonstrances  of  opposition,  who*  in  a  situation  of 
such  emergency,  were  extremely  inimical  to  so  early  and  long  a 
recess :  and  ministers  employed  this  interVal  in  forming  and  ar- 
ranging  measures  adapted  to  the  present  reverse  of  fortune. 

'fhe  loss  of  the  northern  army  appeared  to  have  entirely 
counteracted  the  schemes  of  administration  for  subjugating 
America.  The  advantages  obtained  under  general  Howe  were 
far  from  being  decisive ;  he  had  taken  towns,  but  had  not  conquer- 
ed the  enemy's  troops.  No  additional  forces  could  be  expected 
from  the  German  princes,  and  it  would  be  with  difficulty  that 
their  corps  in  our  service  would  be  recruited  to  their  full  com- 
plement The  bad  success  which  had  already  attended  our  ef- 
forts,  was  very  inimical  to  the  increase,  or  even  separation,  of 
our  armies  from  our  own  country.  These  actual  difficulties 
were  enhanced  by  expected  dan^rs ;  the  conduct  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was  so  openly,  and,  indeed,  so  glaringly  adverse  to 
Britain,  that  war  appeared'  probable,  if  not  certain.  In  such 
circumstancef,  many,  not  inimical  to  ministers,  conceived,  that 
perseverance  in  our  attempts  would  be  infatuated  obstinacv,  in- 
stead of  magnanimous  firmness,  and  expected  that  they  would  de- 
sist from  such  a  hopeless  enterprise :  but  these  expectations  were 
totally  disappointed ;  it  was  resolved  to  persist  in  the  system  of 
compulsion.  Lord  North  was  desirous  of  offering  some  terms  of 
conciliation ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  colleagues,  that  if  these  did 
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not  produce  the  intended  effect^  it  wag  kicumbent  oft  Britain  to^  CBAP. 
pex^ist  in  her  plane  of  force.    And  if  this  determinatioii  be  not      ^^' 
altogether  conaooaBt  to  political  wiedon>  it  was  perfectly  con-  ^^^^^^'^^^ 
fiprmaMe  to  the  general  eerier  of  ministerial  conduct.    From  a    1777, 
review  of  the  measures  and  proceedings  for  the  last  four  y^«f^*orv^^ 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  considered  the  great  subject  often  du- 
their  thoughts  and  policy  so  comprehensively  ana  acutely,  as  to  ring  the 
examine,  compare,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  object  with^^^^'* 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  danger  of  the  meaii8>  but  narrowed 
their  thoughts  to  the  probability  of  success^    Continuing  this  im^ 
perfect  and  partial  mode  of  appreciation,  they  still  entertained 
hopes  that  they  might  ultimately  prevail.      The  force  which 
they  had  fumisJied  was,  they  all^d,  sufficient  for  the  object, 
if  It  had  been  properly  employed    Much  more  effectual  ad- 
vances might  have  been  made  by  an  army  so  powerful,  and 
so  well  supplied,  against  such  an  inferior  enemy.     By  wise 
and  judiciiras  efforts,  the  British  army,  if  properly  recruited  and 
repaired,  must  be  victorious*;  but,  althoug^i  the  necessity  of 
raising  a  considerable  body  of  new  troops  was,  on  this  ground 
of  policy,  sufficiently  evident;  the  means  were  not  so  obvious. 
The  late  misfortune,  and  the  little  apparent  room  for  hope, 
which  now  remained,  of  bettering  our  condition  by  force,  al- 
lowed no  encouragement  for  an  application  to  parliament ;  the 
mioisters,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  persons  and  clasaes^ 
who  luid  shown  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
American  war,  and  professed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  peculiar  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
They  proposed,  that  individuals  and  corporations  should  raise 
regiments,  and  being  allowed  the  bounty  money  given  by  go- 
vernment in  the  time  of  peace,  should  defray  the  recruiting  ex- 
penses beyond  that  sum ;  in  return  for  which,  the  contracting 
parties  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  who,  it  was 
not  doubted,  would  willingly  undertake  to  levy  a  number  pro- 
portioned to  their  respective  commissions ;  such  a  quota  of  men 
would  make  u^  the  requisite  supply.    In  the  former  war,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  experienced  many  important  advantages  from  Scotch 
highlanders.    Actuated  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  these  courageous, 
hardy,  and  enterprising  mountaineers  had  twice  struck  terror 
into  the  bravest  British  veterans,  and  the  most  populous  parts 
of  England ;  but  had  shown,  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Ameri- 
ca, that,  when  properly  instructed  and  guided,  they  could  fight 
as  well  for  their  king  and  country,  as,  when  misinformed  and 
misled,  they  had  fought  against  our  constitutional  law  and  go- 
vernment.   Part  of  the  present  plan  was,  to  bring  great  bodies 
of  highlanders  into  his  majest;^'s  service.    Of  a  migratory  and 
adventurous  disposition,  and,  in  those  days  of  unimproved  agri- 
culture,  possessing  scanty  means  of  livelihood,  those  men  were 
much  more  inclined  to  the  military  profession,  than  people  in 
richer  countries,  and  of  stationary  habits.    Besides,  there  had 
been  a  succession  of  cold  and  withering  seasons,  which  had 
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CHAP,  greatly  diminished  their  uuial  resources  from  pasiurage.  Jh- 

^^-     tress  combiDed  with  courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to  dis- 

^'^^''^^  pose  them  to  be  soldiers.    In  addition  to  these  motives,  anothtf 

1777.  principle  was  addressed ;  the  attachment  of  the  peasintrjr  t» 
the  chieftains,  so  prevalent  in  all  feudal  countries ;  and  which, 
in  the  highlands,  combiued  patriarchal  with  seigoorial  relations, 

,  The  noblemen,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  greatest  power  and  in- 

leviesof^  fiuencei  undertook  to  raise  regiments.  From  the  north,  the 
new  Kgi-  Mackenzies  brought  two  thousand,  and  the  Gordons  o(ie ;  from 
ments.  the  noKh-we^t  and  the  isles,  the  Macdonalds  brought  one  thoB- 
sand ;  from  the  west,  the  duke  of  Argjie  two  thousand ;  fron 
the  south-west,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  one  thousand;  and  from 
the  southern  frontiers  of  the  highlands,  the  duke  of  Athol  one 
thousand.  To  this  powerful  support  from  the  landed  proprie 
tors,  commercial  wealth  added  its  efforts :  the  city  of  Edin- 
bure  raised  a  regiment  eaually  numerous  and  well  appointed 
as  the  others :  nor  was  Glasgow,  though  she  had  suffered  very 
much  from  the  American  contest,  behind  her*eastem  nei^- 
bour.  In  England,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  preceded  other 
mercantile  towns,  in  performing  the  same  service.  But,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  efforts  of  moneyed  opulence  generally  em- 
ployed and  extensively  beneficial,  it  was  ardently  wished, 
though  not  so  sanguinely  hoped,  that  London  would  take  the 
lead ;  the  city  and  corporation  were  not,  indeed,  so  violeotlj  ini- 
mical to  the  court,  as  they  had  been  some  years  before;  of  the 
popular  leaders,  some  were  dead,  and  others  had,  from  Tarioos 
causes,  lost  much  of  their  former  influence.  The  general  sen- 
timent was  not  so  completely  chansed  as  to  give  mtpisters  a 
majority  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  metropolis:  sir  James 
Esdaile,  the  lord-mayor,  was  friendly  to  administration;  bat 
his  authority  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  determine  the  livery; 
and  his  motion  for  corporate  efforts  to  recruit  his  majesty's  for- 
ces was  negatived.  A  private  association,  however,  was  fonned, 
to  collect  the  contributions  of  individuals,  and  considerable  suds 
were  raised.  The  same  mode  was  adopted  at  Bristol,  with  pro- 
portionate effect.  In  various  parts  of  cngland  similar  attempt 
were  made,  but  with  trifling  success :  the  great  source  of  contri- 
butioni  confidence  in  the  ministers  that  were  to  dispose  of  the 

firoduct,  appeared  to  be  most  frequently  wanting.    The  troop 
evied  in  this  manner  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
ten  thousand  of  whom  were  raised  in  Scotland. 

1778.  When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  the  contnbo- 
Th«  pw^  tions  by  individuals  or  bodies,  for  repairing  the  exhausted  anaj. 
votanta^  ^^^^  represented  by  opposition  as  illegal  and  unconatitotloMi » 
levies  M  illegal,  because  men  anil  money  had  been  raised  without  coo- 
contribu-  sent  of  parliament;  unconstitutional,  because  such  levies  were 
tioneisdis-  indefinite  as  to  number,  and  might  be  employed  to  deprife  tw 
^f^  "*  country  of  its  liberties.  The  law  lords,  and  commoners  coa- 
^„^  nected  with  administration,  argued,  that  the  king,  by  his  prero- 
gative, was  empowered  to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  anano.* 
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When  the  new  levies  were  reported  to  parliament,  it  was  the  CHAP, 
duty  of  that  body,  if  they  approved  of  the  measure,  to  provide  ^^• 
for  their  subsistence :  if  otherwise,  to  refuse  a  supply,  which  in  ^^^''^^^ 
effect,  would  disband  the  troops.  The  money  raised  was  of-  ^^^* 
fered  by  individuals  and  bodies,  who  had  a  right  to  present  tiieir 
t>wn  money  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  any  other  person.  Volnn- 
4:ary  contributions  bf  either  men  or  money,  or  both,  had  been 
frequently  offered  in  times  of  emerg;ency ;  as  for  instance,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  begmning  of  the  seven  years 
ivar,  which  were  highly  approved  by  men  most  distinguished 
for  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  in  the  former  of  these  eeras, 
by  the  lord-chaDceilor  Hardwicke;  and  the  latter,  by  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Pitt  That  the  offers  of  individuals,  in  times  of  na- 
tional difficulty,  to  contribute  their  utmost  effw'ts,  either  by  men 
x>r  money,  to  the  extrication  of  their  country,  were  not  laudable, 
and  ought  not  to  be  received,  opposition  leaders  were  too  able 
to  affirm :  without  discussing  the  general  principle,  they  endea- 
Toured  to  prove,  that  the  cases  were  totally  different ;  and  that 
the  only  means  of  relief  from  our  present  calamities  was,  to 
abandon  coercive  measures,  and  withdraw  our  troops  from 
America.  But,  if  the  augmentation  was  at  all  necessary,  it 
should  have  been  effected  by  filling  up  the  old  regiments  to  their 
full  complement ;  which  would  be  both  more  conducive  to  mi- 
litary discipline,  by  attaching  new  recruits  to  veterans;  and 
more  economical,  by  saving  immediately  the  pay,  and  ultimately 
the  half-pay  of  the  officers.  The  mode  now  adopted,  raised 
many  gentlemen  of  no  experience,  to  appointments  fit  only  for 
veteran  officers.  The  distribution  of  military  trust  bore  much 
more  the  appearance  of  ministerial  jobs  to  increase  their  patron- 
age, than  the  policy  of  statesmen  to  strengthen  the  national 
force.  These  objections  being  canvassed  by  the  supporters  of 
administration,  the  question  was  proposed  for  granting  the^ums 
that  were  required  for  At  new  troops,  and  carried  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  time  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation 
now  drawing  near,  various  motions  were  made  for  the  present- 
ment of  papers;  especially  the  instructions  given  to  the  gene- 
rals in  America ;  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between 
the  commanders  respectively ;  and  also  for  accounts  of  the 
troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  which  were  in  the  various  parts  of 
America  in  the  beginning  of  1774,  or  sent  thither  since  ^ that 
time.    The  papers  required,  were  either  not  produced  at  all,  or 
so  imperfectly,  as  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree  the  desired  in* 
formation.    From  the  materials  however,  incomplete  as  they  Mr.  Pox's 
wrere,  Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  establish  one  great  proposition  ;  not  inquinr 
only  tiie  expediency,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  ot  bringing  the  ^^^^Jf 
American  war  to  the  speediest  possible  conclusion ;  and  of  re- the  nation; 
storing  harmony,  upon  a  broad  and  equitable  foundation,  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.    He  comprehend- his  argti. 
ed  and  exhibited  in  one  view,  the  whole  series  of  ministerial  ^"^^^^ 
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CHAP,  counsels ;  the  detail  of  meaus,  and  the  particalan  and  ainoutit 
^^*     of  the  result;  ministers,  he  argued,  and  the  inajoritj  in  jMrlM- 

^^^^^'^^^  ment,  had  preferred  coercive  to  conciliatory  measures ;  in  con- 
ITTa.  sequence  of  that  preference,  Britain  had  gone  to  war  with 
America ;  that  war  had  lasted  a  certain  number  of  rears,  luui 
been  prosecuted  with  a  specified  force  bj  sea  and  land,  attended 
with  a  stated  expense  of  money  and  lives,  and  oar  utmost  ef- 
forts in  three  years  had  not  prodnced  any  material  advantage. 
The  army  of  Britain,  in  the  course  of  hostilities,  had  b^li 
much  more  numerous  and  strong,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy 
less  numerous  and  weaker,  than  they  were  at  present:  it  waa 
nearly  impossible  to  place  our  troops  in  America  on  the  same 
relative  footing  to  the  forces  of  the  colonies,  with  these  wbtch 
had  already  faded ;  and,  after  the  repeated  and  continued  fkil- 
ure  of  a  very  great  force,  we  could  not,  consistently  with  pn>- 
bability  and  common  sense,  succeed  with  a  much  smaller*  He 
enumerated  the  details  of  expense  incurred  by  the  war,  stated 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  denied  that  the  nation  coald 
support^  the  continuance,  «much  less  the  increase  of  expense, 
which  perseverance  in  coercion  would  demand :  repeating,  in 
detail,  the  various  political  measures  of  government,  from  the 
Boston  port  bill  downwards,  he  contended,  that  they  had  so 
much  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  a  mnch  mat* 
er  army  would  have  been  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  submis* 
sion  than  Britain  had  sent,  or  could  send.  Ministers  had  not 
assisted  force  by  policy:  ne^tiations,  it  is  true,  had  been  tried, 
but  the  obnoxious  laws,  rejection  of  petitions,  and  the  verj 

and  infer-  overtures  themselves,  had    rendered  them  unavailing.    From 

ence,  this  chaip  of  positions  he  inferred,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reduce  America  by  arms ;  and  our  situation  respecting  Prance, 
made  it  necessary  to  employ  a  strong  force  for  the  security  ef 

iind  mo-     our  own  country,  and  of  our  garrisons  in  Europe.    He  moved, 

tioD ;  therefore,  that  the  committee  should  address  his  majesty,  that 
no  part  of  the  old  established  national  forces  in  these  king* 
doms,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should  be 
sent  to  America.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  public,  no  an« 
swer  was  maile  either  to  the  speech  or  motion  ;  the  <|ue8tion  be- 
ing called  for  without  a  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  wasre- 

which  is    jected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hun* 

rejected,   dred  and  sixtjr-five. 

From  the  silence  of  ministers,  it  was  conceived  that  a  new 
scheme  was  in  agitation  respecting  America,  which  determined 

>  An  impartial  reader  may  probably  disapprove  of  Mr.  Fox's  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  possible  resources  of  his  country :  as,  in  the  first  place,  errone- 
ous in  point  offset,  since  they  were  soon  found  equal  to  much  greater  el- 
panditure ;  and,  secondly,  not  proper,  to  be  publifly  declared.  DiMeree- 
ment  of  opinion,  however,  concerning  the  general  extent,  is  perfectiy 
compatible  with  the  most  exact  coincidents  or  judgment,  concerning  the 
impolicy  of  employing  any  part  of  them  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  Ameri- 
ca, after  the  disaster  at  Saratoga. 
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th^itiio  abstain  from  that  subject,  until  thej  should  be  ready  to  CHAP, 
lay  their  plans  before  parliament  While  the  public  was  anx-  ^^' 
iously  expecting  the  result  of  ministerial  deliberations,  Mr.  Fox  v^^'^^^ 
proposed,  and  explained  to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  na-  ^^^^- 
tion,  twelve  motions^  framed  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  out* 
lines  which  he  had  already  stated  and  drawn.  Their  object  was, 
to  particularize  the  force  employed,  the  numbers  lost,  the  sums 
expended,  and  progress  made ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  general  po- 
sition, that,  in  every  view  of  this  improvident  and  destructive 
vfSLTf  they  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that,  besides  our  hav- 
ing suffered  such  disgraces  in  its  progress  as  this  country  never 
before  experienced,  idi  those  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of 
money,  had  not  only  been  thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  expense  of  blood  and  trea* 
sure  had  rendered  conciliation  much  more  difficult,  and  conse- 
quently our  situation  as  a  nation  infinitely  worse,  than  if  the 
sword  had  never  been  drawn.  Ministers  objected  to  the  several 
notions,  as  tending  to  disclose  our  situation  to  the  enemy,  and 
being  in  other  respects  hurtful  to  the  country.  Resolutions  of  a 
similar  import  were  moved  in  the  bouse  of  peers  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  experienced  the  same  fate. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  Mr. 
inquiry  into  the  employment  of  the  Indians.  Detailing  the  hor-  Burke's 
rid  massacres  of  these  savases  with  all  his.  animation  and  force  ^^^'^^.^'^ 
of  description,  he  contended,  that  the  infliction  of  individual  pioyment 
pain,  more  than  the  political  annoyance  of  their  enemies,  wasof  Indiaus. 
their  object;  and  thence  ai^ued,  tnat  their  mode  of  hostility 
was  not  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  nations  engaged 
in  a  war;  these  not  being  torment,  but  reduction  and  paciQca- 
tion.  Nothing  but  necessity  could  excuse  the  employment  of 
such  savage  warriors;  the  reasons  that  were  in  force  in  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English,  did  not  now  exist. 
The  Indian  tribes  had  formerly  been  powerful  states,  relatively 
to  the  European  settlers;  it  was  then  necessary  to  cultivate 
amity  with  tnem,iD  order  to  prevent  their  murderous  incursions ; 
but  now  their  numbers  were  reduced,  and  there  remained  no 
motive  or  reason  for  seeking  their  alliance.  To  the  purposes  of 
conquest  or  coercion,  they  were  totally  inefficacious ;  their  em- 
ployers mi^ht,  through  them,  obtain  partial  butchery,  but  could 
derive  no  important  advantage ;  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
they  would  immediately  desert  every  other  commander,  as  they 
had  abandoned  Burgoyne.  The  employment  of  the  savages 
was  also  farther  oqectionable  as  a  measure  of  economy* 
one  Indian  soldier  cost  as  much  as  five  of  the  best  regular 
troops;  even,  therefore,  were  their  mode  of  warfare  unex- 
ceptionable in  other  respects,  the  service  did  not  nearly  repay 
the  expense.  It  was  said  by  ministers^  that  if  we  had  not 
employed  the  Indians,  the  Americans  would  have  employed 
them  against  us ;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they  ever  enter- 
tained any  such  intention  ;  and  if  they  had,  the  cruelty  would 
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CRAP*   not  have  been  ^  destrcictWe  agftiiiBt  regalar  emlNPAM  stttdterB. 
^^       who  could  90  easily  repel   those  undiBciplified  mcirderers,  m 
^•^^"^^  agaii>at  scattered  and  defenceless  women  and  ckildi^n.    Tb© 
^"^^^    attempt  also  to  incite  an  insnrrectidn  of  the  negro  slaves  Hi  tlie 
southern  colonies^  he  reprobated,  as  equallj  barbaivms  and  Im- 
politic,  as  farther  irritatihe  the  Americans  by  the  Meinpty  «mI 
beinv  in  the  execution  ineifectual ;  and  the  motion^  after  A  tong 
debate,  was  negatived. 
lf\.  Lord  North  had  (Veqiientij  atbrded  gTotttid  for  an  6piBioii 

22J^*jj^  that  he  was  b?  no  ftieans  so  eager  for  coercifc  neasoresk  as 
gotiation  '  ^^^  ^  ^^^  coileagaes*    He  had  made  seterai  attempts  to  pro- 
with  the    doce  conciliatory  plans^  and  had  shown  himself  not  indispMed 
colonies,    to  concession,  until  he  was  recalled  by  hie  coadjtrtors  to  the  e^ 
ercive  tone  of  tlie  court.*    Although,  in  eompliaflce  with  the 
more  obstinate  and  imperious  members  of  the  eabinetj  -he  ex- 
pressed a  determinatioA  to  persevere  in  the  attempt^  a^reeMjr 
to  his  own  disposition  as  weH  as  to  the  poltcy  which  his  Jndg* 
ment  appmvea,  he  once  more  made  a  conciliatory  essay,  and  on 
the  17th  of  February  IffB,  he  pnspoted  to  the  bmise  «f  oon- 
mons  a  plan  for  that  purpose.    He  repented  his  nntfiniii  eon- 
miction  of  the  inefficiency  of  American  taxation  as  a  measure 
of  finance ;  and  thereby  vfttualiy,  though  not  espresaly,  ac- 
knowledged the  false  reasoning  of  those  colleagues  or  sopportcm 
who  proposed  by  war  with  America  to  increase  our  revenue* 
He  had  wished  to  Iceep  the  discussion  of  taxation  a»  a  right  ao 
much  as  possible  out  of  parliament,  being  convinced  that  ita 
exercise  would  neither  be  productive  nor  expedient    Gfrcem- 
stances  and  events  had  forced  the  snbjeet  upon  the  legislatwe, 
and  the  uncomplving  conduct  of  the  colonists  had  rendered  war 
unavoidable.    The  success  of  the  hostilities  had  been  totally 
different  from  what  the  country  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the 
great,  well  appointed,  and  amply  provided  force,  vrhich  had 
been  famished  by  government    In  the  whole  course  of  the 
last  campaign,  sir  William  Howe,  in  the  number  and  goodness 
6f  his  troops,  and  all  manner  of  supplies,  had  been  hitherto 
much  superior  to  the  armjf  of  "Washington.     General  Bur« 
goyne,  until  the  disaster  of  Bennington,  was  nearly  twtee  as 
strong  as  Gates.    Hie  issue  of  this  etpedition  Was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  expectatfons  that  were  reasonably  formed ;  bat 
to  events,  and  not  to  hopes,  their  plans  must  be  adapted.    He 
moved  to  bring  in  two  hills,  one  to  declare  the  intentions  of  par> 
liament  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  <]((  taxing  America;, 
add  another,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners 
fbr  quieting  the  disorders  now  sutisisting  in  the  colonies.    Five 
comtnissioners  were  to  be  appointed,  any  three  of  whom  were 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  congress,  or  any  other  assembly  of  - 
men,  and  even  with  individuals  in  America,  concerning  griev« 
ances  existing  in  the  government  of  the  colonies,  or  in  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  that  extended  to  them ;  and  cotitributions,  or 
>  See  this  volume^  chap.  xiv.  U  pts^m. 
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way  otb^  iti^^MioQS  wUcb  nnght  tm  for  <yie  o«i|Miiftti  good  nf  ^^S^^ 
both  cooptries ;  with  a  provigo»  however,  that  such  agreements     ^^' 
ahould  not  be  bii|din||^  until  ratified  bjr  parliament    The  com-  ^^"^^"^0 
migsioiiera  were  to  be  inveatisd  with  absolute  power  for  proclaim*    ^^^ 
lAg  a  oosftatioo  of  hostilities  by  aoa  and  Uni|,  c^aing  an  inter- 
course  with  the  mother  country,  susfiendii^  the  operation  of  all 
acta  of  parliainent  relating  to  tiie  North  A^naiicaa  colonies  pas^* 
edfioce  the  10th  of  February  1763,  and  grating  pardons  to  ev- 
ery desc«iptioo  of  persons. 

In  vii^yr'mg  these  propositions  of  lord  North,  one  femark  is  ve« 
ry  obvioasfi  if  the  measura  now  pQerad  was  right,  it  ought  to 
ha^e  bteu  adopted  sooner ;  either  the  minister  evinced  w^nt  of 
knowledge  ana  wisdom,  in  incurriiig  tho  danger  and  eipense  of 
wi|r  without  an  adequate  ol^ect ;  or  want  of  nrmness  and  perse- 
verance in  too  readily  succumbing  und^  misf^Hrtwe.  To  wise 
and  M^auijuous  i\si:ioiis,  th^  hour  of  distress  is  not  the  hour  of 
sobnissioni  aiid  the  present  offers,  after  the  threats  and  denun- 
ciations «f  iai«iaters,  were  w^y  mUnxvMy  and  fairly  conatrued 
to  be  the  concessioua  of  diacf  mifited  bea^Uug-  Very  mortifying 
it  was  i»  tb^  feeliqg  of  ever/  pa^rjiot«c  9ritoA*  that  his  country, 
which  bad  so  often  dicjtated  to  the  mo^t  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
rope^ and  had  latoly»  under  the  auapicesi^f  Pitt  acf|uired  such 
giwatnass  and  glory»  waa  now  so  S$x  chaaged  and  humiliated  aa 
lo  he  tihe  solicitor  of  peace  (irom  her  r^copt  sol)|aets  f  galling»  in- 
dued, itbese  reAectiona  were  to  the  geftoroua  pnde  of  patri^tisfo.; 
it  was,  however,  the  province  of  wisdoQi  to  attend  less  to  feeliog 
ihaa  to  real  interest.  If  it  bo  the  hi|^at  office  of  prmlence  to 
a¥oid»  in  any  mali&rial  x)ase»  error  pf  judgffieat  conducive  to  pre- 
judicial conduct,  its  employment  next  in^mportance  is  recanta- 
tion land  TBbrm*  Oear^  purcihaaod  ei^perieoce  had  taught  us, 
that  coercion  ^ould  nutaucceed,  at  least  withtmt  sacrifices  great- 
er thap  the  value  of  the  objecrt ;  coriciliatioa  was  therefore  expe- 
dient* But  the  proposed  ayai^em  bore  the  geuseral  character  of 
ilf  author,  wishing  to  please  all  parties*  and  satisfying  none ;  de- 
feating the  purposes  oif  lienevolent  disposition  and  acute  uoiider*^ 
atandiug,  by  tlie  want  of  firmness  of  temper.  It  was  stamped 
with  tlie  same  n^xtuiie  of  natural  conciliation  and  adventitious 
ooeixuQn^  the  same  imperfectness  of  comprehension,  which,  in  the 
.commencing  act  ofita  aoiiustry,  after  proposiag  the  repeal  of  the 
other  obnoxious  duties^  preserved  tbe  ihree-peony  taV  upon 

The  speech  with  which  his  lordship  introduced  his  plao,  and 
the  propositions  tbemseluea,  were  heard  with  profound  atien- 
,tiou«  but  without  marks  of  approhatioa  fi'om  anv  party,  class, 
or  individual  in  ihe  house*  The  miaiater  deolan&d,  that  hn 
fNreseoi  sentiments  were  those  which  he  had  alivays  entertained, 
juid  an  accmrate  and  minute  examiner  of  his  conduct  and 
character  could  discover,  that  the  change  here  supposed  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  indecision 
aind  fluctuation.      0ut  the  ^preaier  jtombfer  of  his  hearers  had 
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CBKB.  attended  to  acts,  rather  than  to  the  mind  aad  circumstances 
^^  in  which  they  originated,  and  though  surprised  at  his  plan, 
^'^^**'^^  wondered  much  more  at  the  declarations  by  which  it  wan 
^^^-  prefaced.  He  had  been  considered  by  parliament,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  nation,  as  the  person  the  most  tenacious  of  those 
righls  which  he  was  now  willing  to  resign,  and  the  most  averse 
from  that  submission  which  he  now  proposed  to  oflfer.  The 
minister  received  the  earliest  support  from  those  who  had 
most  vigorously  combated  his  preceding  measures,  but  express- 
ed their  fears  that  the  concessions  were  too  late,  and  that  they 
had  waited  till  France  had  probably  completed  a  treaty  witt 
tiie  American  provinces;  they  would,  however,  vote  for  any 
scheme  that  tended  to  reconcifiation.  The  principal  bill  under- 
went various  animad^rsions  from  the  usual  supporters  of  tlie 
minister.  After  several  material  corrections  and  modifications, 
it  passed  in  both  houses  without  a  division.  After  its  amend- 
ments being  expressed,  the  new  bill  was  as  follows :  *'  An 
*<act  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning 
''taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of  the 
-''colonies,  provinces^  and  plantations  in  North ' America  and 
"the  West  Indies;  and  for  repealing  so  much  of  an  act,  made 
"in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reien  of  his  present  majesty,  as 
*'  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  any 
"  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  or  relates  thereto."  The  se- 
cond bill,  which  was  a  corollary  from  the  first,  passed  with  little 
opposition.  The  commissioners  were,  the  commander  in  chief, 
lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Bden,  esq.  and  gover- 
nor Johnstone.  The  able  and  learned  Adam  Fergusson  was  se- 
cretary to  the  mission. 
Hostile  in-  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  duke  of  Grafton  informed 
timations  ^^  p^erg,  that  he  had  received  well  attested  intelligence,  that 
Pnmce.  ^  treaty  was  concluded  and  actually  signed  between  France 
and  America;  and  demanded  from  ministers,  either  an  ac- 
knowledgment, or  denial,  of  this  important  act  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  protest- 
ed that  he  had  heard  no  account  of  such  alliance  being  formed, 
or  even  intended :  but  within  a  week  after  this  declaration,  a 
message  was  delivered  to  each  house  by  the  respective  minis- 
ters, to  the  following  efi^ect:  "  His  majesty  having  been  inform* 
"  ed,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
"commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and 
"certain  persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted  subjects 
"  in  North  America,  lias  judged  it  necessary  to  direct,  that  a 
"  copy  of  the  avowal  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to 
"lord  viscount  Weymouth  be  laid  before  parliament;  and  at 
"  the  same  time  to  acquaint  them,  that  his  majesty  has  thought 
"proper,  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  communication  on 
"  the  part  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  minister  to  withdraw 
"from  that  court:  his  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice 
"at^d  good  faith  of  bis  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  and 
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^  the  fttncerity  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranqidilKtj  of  Sa»   GHAP. 
**  rope,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world;  and  his  ma-     ^^ 
•*  jesty  trusts  that  he  shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the  distnrb*  %^^'*'^^ 
•*  ance  of  tranquillity,  if  h^  should  find  himself  called  upon  to    ^^^^^ 
*'  resent  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  af^gression  on  the 
^<  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his  king- 
"  dom,  contrary  to  the  most  solenin  assurances*  subversive  of 
«<  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  ri^ts  of  every  sove* 
*'  reign  power  in  Europe.    His  majestv  relying  with  the  firmert  • 
'*  confidence  on   the  zealous  and  aTOCtionate  disport  of  his 
'*  faithful  people,  is  determined  to  be  prepared  to  exert  all  the 
**  force  and  resources  of  his  kin^oms,  which  he  trusts  will  be 
^^  found  adequate  to  repel  every  insult  and  attack  ;  and  to  maiiif 
<«  tain  and  uphold  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  country.'' 
The  minister  moved  an  address  te  the  throne*  which,  besides 
coDforming  to  the  principal  positions  of  .the  messa|;e«  declared 
the  strongest  indignation  and  resentment  at  the  unjust  and  un- 
provoked conduct  of  France,  arising  from  that  restless  and 
dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  a^randiKomeot  which  had 
so  often  invaded  the  rights  and  threatened  the  liberties  of  Et9« 
rope.    It  concluded  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  most 
zealous  assistance  and  support,  and  declared  the  firmest  con* 
fidence  that  the  whole  nation  would  contribute  every  possible 
exertion  for  the  honour  and  dienity  of  the  crown*  and  the  just 
rights  and  essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 

In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment  was  proposed,  that  Piopoil^ 
fais  majesty  should  remove  from  his  councils  those  ministers*  in  ^on  ibr 
whom,  frotn  experience  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  P^^'f^ 
measures,  his  people  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  present  ,^l,(^ 
momeaitotts  situation  of  public  affairs.    The  chief  argjuments  Argu- 
Ibrtke  amendment  were*  that  it  would  he  extremely  foolish,  menti  for 
and  no  less  dangerous*  to  confide  the  management  of  the  most  ^^  * 
arduous  war  in  which  Britain  had  ever  engaged*  to  ministers 
who64s  conduct  had  been  a  series  of  ignoranoe,  rfkshness*  and 
weakness*  and  had  already  brought  the  country*  from  a  high 
pitch  of  power  and  glory,  to  its  present  humiliation  and  distress ; 
who,  havinff  found  tne  kingdom  in  peace,  by  their  counsels  and 
measures  hiad  changed  that  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
into  all  the  horrors  and  mischiefs  of  an  unnatural,  cruel*  and 
destructive  civil  war:  and  whose  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  dis- 
daining  all  warning,  had  plunged  this  nation  into  all  its  present 
daiwer  and  calamity.^ 

There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  or  criminal  instance  of 
ministerial  n^li^ence  and  imbecility,  tlian  that,  in  times  of 
peace,  they  could  not  discover  the  designs  and  transactions  of 
France*  until  they  were  openly  avowed.  Ministers  had  shown 
themsdves  totally  unfit  for  managing  our  affairs ;  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  witli  tlie  conduct  of  greatejr  and  more 

'  Pflrtiamentsiy  reports. 
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Mlcttlt  flttttiMM.    Tli«  Memy  |H-etv«i«4  w  4iK  MioHaa* 
_^     wwkttMs  and  tnttebilitj  wKich.kad  l«ig  cliaf«c|crked  tb* 
'^''^^^^mititk  oootwlt*    JUmykatw,  thftt  if  «be  mnktors  htd  bees 
^^^'^     pcnsnoeri  ef  Fnmm  thej  cohU  «^  have  prwMted  the  in* 
ttreste  of  that  Mvntry  more  eSbctttiUlf » than  they  h«d  aclmUly 
dona.    It  moM  be  vsdeit  to  offer  asy  Mifyport  to  hU  myettj* 
witheat  taferiDMig  km  «t  tbe  nme  timo  of  the  i«oa|mc«ty  « 
tboM  to  «HiofD  M  faodi    iatrutted  the  atanaceweot  of  fwUio 
aftin.    After  sack  repeated  tnttaiicea  of  f Ay*  B«|^aot,  mmI 
■HMijMcity,  the  nation  coald  repose  no  coafidenoo  in  mo  ^reaent 
auniaten;  and  their  ramoral  alaoe  eoald  naalaae  ao^y  oCmv  of 
avpport,  and  revive  the  duaoping  flpirit  of  tl»a  paople*    Tliat 
singia  maaaane  woald  strike  more  terror  into  the  eaamiaa  of 
thie  cooQtry,  than  all  the  waritke  preparationa  irhich  we  vera 
eapabia  of  mating  «nder  the  |N^oeat  noiorioaa  iadMcilifcy  pf  our 
against  it.  aoaadk  and  eondact    Afaamt  these  ai^gaments  the  asinJataa 
attd  hia  friends  did  not  offer  refntalaatta  eqaailv  atroaf }  bat  th^ 
eaateiited  theaMolvea  with  asserting  their  QMidaei  to  have  been 
a«blamable,  and  the  beat  whidi  the  atate  ef  aflUra  coald  posai* 
My  admit;  and  repeated  their  aaaaverationa,  ef  the  iloviahiS(g 
state  of  the  ooantry.  and  its  ability  to  defiead  itaelt  and  ipffiel 
panlshmeot  on  oor  enennes  far  their  nnprevekiad  attack.    The 
eoofrae  of  the  debate  brooght  forward  the  ijuestien  of  Americaii 
ladepandemce,  and  manifeated  that  dsvefoity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  between  certain  members  of  «ppeaitian  which  had  befiMca 
be«in  to  diaoovw  itaetf,  and  eventually  reodered  them  distinct 
and  even  opposite  partiaa.    By  a  part  of  opposition,  the  immo» 
Aate  antmewledgmcnt  of  the  independaaMca  ef  Aaaeiica  waa 
conaid»red  not  only  aa  the  wiaest,  bnt  the  only  measnre  which 
eoold  extrioate  oa  from  the  preaent  evila,  withont  atiil  gaealcr 
losses,  and  wi4h  anv  probable  pioapeet  of  deimas  fatnre  ad* 
vantage  from  oor  coioniea.    This  waa  the  opinion  aeld  by  the 
dnke  of  Richmond*  the  marcynis  of  Itookingbam,  Measra.  Barke* 
Vox^  and  other  ineaiit>eni  4t  that  party ;  but  the  earis  Chat- 
Jiam,  Temple,  and  ehelburne,  and  lord  Canndeo,  Messrs.  Dan- 
imia  «nd  Barre,  wHh  some  other  members  of  both  houses,  were 
Malfy  averse  firom  the  independence  of  America.    6aeh  n  ooa* 
eeonan  they  cenaidoiod  as  the  greatest  of  ail  fioUtical  and  n*- 
Cional  evils,  and  as  iaclnding  the  otter  degradation  and  finid  rain 
of  Britain.    The  other  division  of  oppoaition  admittod  the  ovila 
t»begre«t,butnot-e<}aal  to  thaae  which  most  tie  incurred  in 
endeavoaring  to  prevent  its  completion,  and   thoa^jht  thai  oa 
effort  for  that  parpose  woold  tie  ultiamtaly  sacoeasfol. 
Ifr.  Pox        After  the  hostile  declaration  of  FVaace,  the  imfaity  into  the 
proposes  ^g^^  ^  ^  nation  was  principally  dircotnd  to  the  condition  of 
iUtoX"^'^'*^  navy.    On  the  llth  of  March,  Mr.  ¥n  having  taken  a 
sute  of     ^^  ^^  otrr  naval  force  in  the  varioua  hartMiars  of  thM  cwMitry 
the  nation,  and  the  different  stations  abroad,  aa  the  lesnlt  of  the  wh^ 
proposed  a  motion,  iinportin|[  that  the  poUic  had  paid,  in  the 
last  eight  yearj,  for  the  ordmariaa  on^  cxtraordinarics  of  the 
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tMfy,  til«Qgh  the  9Mlcr  part  of  thaA  ferM  ^»18  fre»  (ram 
hostilitiM,  aboat  doable  the  aDin  ta  wMoh  the  estimatat  for  the 
aama  service  *  amauntedi  ia  the  eight  yaara  commencing  with  ^ 
1755  and  endine  with  1769,  which  inolttded  the  whole  of  the  ^'^^ 
late  war;  and  Aat,  notwithstanding  the  ImoMnBa  increase  af 
east,  the  present  naval  fbrce  of  Greet  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
inadeqaate  to  the  very  dangenMiB  cHsis  of  publio  alklrs.  Mi« 
oisters  neither  endeavoured  to  confute  the  assertions,  nart» 
overturn  the  aigomwits,  of  their  formidable  adversary  s  the 
force  which  they  could  not  con^t»  they  endeavoared  to  elade  ; 
the  motion,  they  said*  was  Impolitio,  as  it  tended  to  expose  ta 
the  enemy  the  state  and  dispositioii  of  our  maritime  strength ; 
and  bjr  this  common  objeotton^  they  prevMled  on  pariiamont  to 
atifle  inquiry. 

The  great  statesman  of  opposition  having  failed  in  his  en-  His  inqui- 
deavonr  to  iavestigpite  the  fature  efficienoy  of  our  fleets,  was  n[i>>^^^ 
not  deterred  from  pnssecating  his  inqoiries,  wliioh  he  novf]!^.^/ 
tamed  to  the  past  direction  am  condact  of  oar  armies,  and  on  tionBoftlie 
the  t9th  of  March  he  proposed  to  the  committee  the  cmtsidera'  Canada 
tion  of  the  Canada  expedition.    He  undertook  to  demonstrste  ^edi- 
that  the  plan  was  impolitic,  unwise,  aad  incapable  of  proda^^^'^* 
cing  any  good  effeet ;  that  d»e  provision  made  for  it  was  inade* 
qoate  to  the  object,  and  that  general  Boreoyne  had  aeled 
agreeibly  to  the  tenor  of  hia  instmctiona:  tf  he  established 
these  three  po8ttions>  (he  said)  he  woald  deduce  firom  them  a 
motioii  concerning  the  condtict  of  lord'  George  GermaaDe.    The 
miDisters  opimsed  the  inquiry  chieff^  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  had  resisted  a  former  attempt  of  a  similar  tendency,  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they,  however,  entered  mere 
into  the  actual  merits  of  the  plan  than  on  the  preceding  occa^' 
sioff,  aad  endeavoared  to  prove  that  the  northern  espeditiett 
Was,  in  the  first  place,  a  wise  and  necessary  measure ;  that  it 
was  capable  of  sacoess>  and  the  design  evidently  practicable ) 
and  that  the  noble  secretary,  in  whose  department  it  lav,  had 
onitted  nothing  whish  coaldbe  done  by  an  attentiva  mntister 
to  insure  its  success^    Although  they  did  not  ftilly  eater  apoti 
this  justification,  yet  they  brought  forward  thai  which  they  ap' 
peered  to  consider  as  their  principal  ^oai»d  of  defence.    The 
qnesttOA  being  at  length  oailed  fbr,  the  fint  resolation  was  re» 
jected  by  the  majority  of  164  to  44.    Mr.  Fox,  enraged  and  im 
dignant  at  the  event  of  this  division^  not  only  declared  that  ha 
wouM  itot  prof)06e  another  molion  ;  bat,  taking  the  resolution  of 
censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately 
qoitted  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  early  in  this  session  moved  and  fro^ 
cored  a  ^nd  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
and  having  been  very  active  in  forwarding  its  investigations,  on 
the  7th  of  April  he  took  a  general  view  of  the  progress  and  re** 
suit.  It  had  not  prodaced,  in  every  case,  he  said,  the  desired 
inforniatioO)  but  the  eflbcts  on  the  whole  bad  been  important 
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CHAP,    aod  beneficial;  they  bad  ascertKined  the  state  of  the  artaiy  an^ 

^^     navy,  and  tiie  vast  expenditure  which  accrued  from  the  Ameri- 

^"^^'^^^'^^  can  war.    Ministers,  it  was  true,  bad  used  their  utmost  efforts 

177$.    iQ  prevent  parliament  from  being  informed :  but,  in  opposing  the 

resolutions  as  unseasonable,  they  had  fully  admitted  the  facts  on 

the  allegation  of  which  they  wfere  grounded.    They  were  far 

from  pretending  that  the  asserted  deficiencies  of  the  army  and 

navy  were  unmunded ;  they  objected  not  to  the  truth  of  the 

The  duke  statement,  but  to  die  policy  of  the  publication.    Viewing  the 

«f  ^ch-     state  of  the  resources  made  known  through  the  exertions  of  the 

v^es  wT'  committee,  he  proposed  to  finish  the  inquiry  by  an  address  to  the 

'ftddms  to^^''^'  which  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  me  information  ob- 

tiiethrone.  tained,  the  resolutions  proposed,  and  the  general  inferences 

which  sprung  from  the  whole. 

Founded  upon  these  bases,  the  projected  address  represented 
to  his  majesty  the  stat£  of  his  dominions  ;  and  expressed  the 
indignation  of  the  house  against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  by 
which  it  was  caused.  In  this  calamitous,  though  he  trusted  not 
desperate,  situation  of  public  affairs,  they  reposed  their  ultimate 
hope  in  his  majesty's  paternal  goodness.  It  reminded  the  king 
of  the  constitutional  principles,  whence  issued  the  revolution, 
and  the  accession  of  his  illustrious  house;  and  the  great  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  country  while  its  government  adhe- 
red to  these  principles.    It  recalled  to  his  majesty's  recollection 

THE  PROSPEROUS  ANP  GLORIOUS  STATE  IN  WHICH  BE  FOUND  THESE 

REALMS ;  contrasted  the  condition  of  that  time  with  the  present 
distress,  and  declared  a  confidence  that  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  sovereign  would  put  an  end  to  that  system  under 
which  so  fatal  a  reverse  had  taken  place.    This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  adaress,  interspersed  through 
which  was  poignant  asperity  against  his  majesty's  court  and 
administration.      While  proposing   remedies  for    the  alleged 
evils,  he  insisted  that  the  only  sure  means  of  extrication  from  a 
war  witii  the  colonies,  was  tne  recognition  of  their  unqualified 
Sehion  of  independence.    This  was  a  proposition,  to  which  not  only  lord 
opposition  ]S^orth,  but  the  most  firmly  and  violentiy  and  ardent  supporter 
au^>n    ^^  coercive  measures  was  not  more  inimical  than  the  illustrious 
of  Amen-  Champion  of  conciliation,  the  earl  of  Chatham.    His  lordship 
caninde.  had  that  session  frequentiy  attended  the  house  of  peers',  less 
pendenoe.  fix>m  the  relaxation  of  distemper  than  from  the  calls  of  duty, 
which  the  increasing  calamities  of  his  country  made  him  consider 
as  every  day  more  imperious.    In  a  bodily  state  fitted  only  for 
the  stillness  and  quiet  of  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  encountered  the 
active  warfare  of  tne  senate,  hoping  his  counsels  might  at  lengtii 
be  admitted  by  those  who  were  experiencing  such  evils  from 
'  former  rejection  and  intractability,  and  that,  in  his  old  age,  he 
might  contribute  to  restore  part  of  the  prosperity,  greatnessi  and 
glon^,  which  he  had  acquired  for  his  country  in  the  vigour  ol 
his  life,  and  which  left  her  when,  he  ceased  to  guide  her  aSairs^ 
His  exertion,  in  the  former  part  of  the  session,  so  much  beyond 
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lis  bodMj  strength.  Hi  increaaed  hta  distemper;  bnt,  infonned'  CRAp: 
if  the  boftiDess  that  was  to  be  agitated,  and  aware  of  the  doc*     ^^' 
rine»  which  would  be  brought^  forward,  he  thought  it  incum-  ^■^'"•''^w' 
lent  on  himself  to  render  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  though     ^^^ 
le  agreed  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  adherents 
n  reprobatio{[;  the  system  of  ministry,  he  totally  diflTered  from 
hem  on  the  question  of  American  inde(>endeDce.     He  accord* 
ngly  betook  himself  to  the  senate,  of  which,  for  nearhalf  accn- 
ury,  he  had  been  the  bri<^hte8t  luminary.    Having;  arrived  in 
;he  hoase,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord-chancellor's  room, 
intil  he  learned  that  business  was  about  to  begin.    The  infirm 
statesman  was  led  into  the  house  of  peers,  attended  by  his  son- 
n-law,  lord  Mahon,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  second  son, 
Mr.  William  Pitt.    He  was  richly  dressed  in  a  buperb  suit  of 
3lHck  velvet,  with  a  full  wi^  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in 
lunnel.    He  was  pale  and  emaciated,  but  the  oarting  quickness.  Last  ef. 
force,  and    animation   of  his  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  his|^*^<^ 
whole  countenance,  showed  that  his  mind  refameei  its  prime*  JP^^^* 
val  perspicacity,  brilliancy,  and  strength.    The  lords  stood  up^  *"^* 
and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  through  to  the  bench  of  the 
earls,  and  with  the  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  distinguitiheil,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded. 
Having  taken  his  seat,  he  listened  with  the  most  profound  at* 
tention  to  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.    When  his 
grace  had  finished,  lord  Chatham  rose :  he  lamented  that,  at  so 
important  a  crisi;),  his  bodily  infirmities  had  interfered  so  often 
with  his  regular  attendance  on  his  duty  in  parliament    *'  I  have 
*'  this  day  (said  he)  made  an  effort  beyond  the  powers  of  my 
**  constitution,  to   come  down  to   the  house,  perhaps  the  last 
«  time  I  shall  enter  its  walls,  to  express  my  indignation  against  > 

**  the  proposition  of  yielding  the  sovereignty  of  America.  My 
*<  lord,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  1 
**  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment 
'<  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am 
**  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country 
'( in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have 
'*  sense  and  memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre 
'<  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and 
"  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people  so  lately  the  terror  of  the 
*'  world,  now  full  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon?  It  is 
«  impossible.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources 
«  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain 
<*  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not ;  and  any  state,  my 
«  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ; 
*<  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men." 

The  duke-  of  Richmond  declared  his  grief  and  horror  at  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  any 
man  in  the  house  or  nation,  but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided  :  )m 
himself  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  means  of  resisting  with 
success  the  combination  of  America  with  France  and  Spain, 

Vol.  I.  n 
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qHA7*   He  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  the  d^ndence  of  Afnerica. 

^^'      If  any  person  could  prevent  such  an  evll»  lord  Chatham  was  tb» 
^^'"^''^^^  roan ;  but  what  were  the  means  that  great  statesman  would  pro- 
irrs.     poge.    Lord  Chatham,  agitated  by  wis  appeaU  thade  an  eager 
HisiUnet%  effort  at  its  conclusion  to  rise;  but  before  he  coald  otter  a  word^ 
pressing;  his  hand  to  his  heart,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  lord  Temple,  who  were  nearest 
him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.    The  house  was  immediately  in 
commotion,  strangers  were  ordered  to  depart,  and  the  house  was 
adjourned.  Lord  Chatham  being  carried  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, medical  assistance  soon  arrived.    Recovering  in  some  de- 
gree, he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  his  villa  at  Hayes  in  Kent, 
and  there  he  lingered  till  the  1 1th  of  May,  wheii  he  breathed  his 
deaths       last,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  William*  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  his  death  beine 
hastened  by  his  efforts  to  save  his  country,  whose  interest  tmd 
and  efaa^  gl<>ry  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  promote.  Many  as 
neter.  are  the  examples  of  uncommon  ability  which  English  historj 
presents,  she  nas  none  to  record  more  brilliant,  more  forcible, 
or  more  beneficial  to  the  times  in  which  it  operated,  Sarpasa* 
ing  other  senators  in  glowing,  energetic,  and  commanding 
eloquence,  he  still  farther  exceeded  them  in  political  wisdom: 
astonishing  parliament  as  an  orator,  he  astonished  the  nation 
and  all  mankind  as  a  statesman.  Rarely  have  been  united  in 
the  same  person,  such  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action. 
Grsc^ping  the  principles,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  bo 
considered  and  discussed,  he  instantaneously  perceived  the 
arguments  to  be  adduced  in  deliberation,  or  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  conduct.  Sagacious  to  discover,  rapid  and 
powerful  to  invent  and  combine,  luminous  and  strong  to  ex- 
plain and  impress,  he  was  decisive  and  prompt  in  execution. 
He  not  only  aiscerned  and  chose  effectual  means,  but  applied 
them  at  the  instant  of  time  which  was  most  favourable  to  their 
efficacy.  'Dioroughly  master  of  the  human  character,  he 
perfectly  comprehended  the  general  and  peculiar  talents  and 
<|ualities  of  all,  with  whom  either  accident,  inclination,  or  duty 
induced  him  to  converse.  Hence  he  selected  the  fittest  in- 
struments for  executing,  in  the  manifold  departments  of  public 
service,  bis  wise,  bold,  and  sublime  plans.  Not  his  intellectual 
powers  only,  but  the  estimation  resulting  from  these,  in  union 
with  his  moral  conduct,  gave  to  Mr.  Pitt  an  authority  far 
transcending  that  of  other  ministers :  inaccessable  to  avarice, 
unseduced  by  pleasure  and  luxury,  the  abstinence  of  his  dis- 
positions, and  the  temperance  of  his  habits,  confirmed  that 
confidence  which  his  wisdom  and  magnanimity  created: 
destined  for  the  army,  he  did  not  receive  an  academic  educa- 
tion. The  ground-work  of  erudition  was  indeed  laid  in  clas- 
sical knowledge;^  but  the  superstructure  was  left  to  himself* 

'  At  £aton»  where  be  was  the  cotemporsi^  and  friend  of  Lyttleton,  and 
fielding. 
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His  studies  were  ethics,  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  politics  |  ,  CHAP, 
especially  the  history  aod  politics  of  his  country.  Thus  he  '  ^^• 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  self-taught  His  genius,  though  ex-  ^"^^"^^^^^ 
traordinary  in  force  and  fertility,  and  enriched  with  ample  *^'^* 
materials,  not  beine  disciplined  in  proportion  to  its  capacity 
and  knowledge,  din  not  habitually  exert  itself  in  close  deduc* 
tion  ;^  but,  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  comprehensivenesa 
of  views,  force  of  reasoning,  depth  of  conclusion,  and  sagacity 
of  prediction;  strength  and  sublimity  of  imas;ery^  and  ap- 
^iteness  of  allusion ;  for  pathetic  in  every  kind  and  varietjr; 
for  wielding  at  will  the  judgment,  fancies,  and  passions  of  his 
hearers,  William  Pitt  sto<Hl  unrivalled.  But  his  wisdom, 
magnanimity,  and  enei^,  are  most  clearly  beheld  in  their  e^ 
fects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  the  nation, 
perceiving  their  country  neglected  by  ministers,  her  arma 
discomfited  and  inglorious,  and  her  spirits  drooping  am) 
desponding,  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  relief.  Unsupported  by 
court  interest,  obnoxious  to  the  confederacy  which  had  long 
prevailed,  his  genius  overpowered  intrigue.  He  came  to  the 
highest  office,  when  none  else  by  holding  it  could  save  the 
state.  Having  risen  exclusively  by  ability  himself,  his  chief 
object  was  to  bring  ^very  kind  of  ability  into  action  which 
could  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  Discfaining  to  govern  by 
parties,  he  absorbed  them  all  into  his  own  vortex.  From 
torpidity,  weakness,  defeat,- disgrace,  and  dejection,  he  changed 
the  condition  of  the  nation  to  ardour,  strength^  victory,  glory, 
and  triumph.  Nor  did  Britain  by  her  affection,  gratitude,  and 
admiration,  or  Europe  by  her  astonishment,  bear  stronger 
testimonies  of  his  exalted  merit,  than  France  bjr  her  hatred  and 
terror  for  the  name  of  Pitt.  As  Britain  flourished  while  this 
statesman  conducted  her  councils,  from  the  time  his  direction 
ceased  her  decline  commenced ;  but,  as  he  had  caused  her 
elevation  by  his  own  wisdom  and  vigour,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  her  downfall  through  the  rashness,  foUy,  and  weakness 
of  others.  From  the  rise  of  this  innovating  system  of  colonial 
policy,  he  perceived  its.  tendency ;  and  foresaw  and  foretold 
its  effects.  He  tried  to  avert  the  evil,  but  his  attempts  were 
vain :  a  feeble  body,  a  constitution  debilitated  by  intense  ap- 


■  Reasoning  does  not  merely  depend  upon  power,  but  on  power  confirm' 
ed  Mid  fscilitftted  by  habit.  Kvery  able  aan  is  not  necesstnhr  a  habitual 
logician :  nor  is  eveiy  as^  and  ooontxy  which  exhibits  works  or  great  abiH- 
ty,  neceasanly  eminent  tor  ratiocinadve  efforts.  In  the  re^  of  George  the 
second,  close  argument  was  not  the  principal  characteristic  of  our  senato- 
rial oratory ;  brflliant  and  powerful  images  to  charm  the  fancy,  pathetic 
descriptions  and  exUbitions  to  impress  the  feelings,  aided  by  graceful  elo> 
cution  and  ddivery  to  strike  the  senses,  were  mnca  more  prominent  in  the 
most  approved  models,  than  an  unbroken  chain  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences  merely  conducting  truth  to  the  understanding.  Thus  the  state  of 
the  senate  encouraged  that  mode  of  eloquence  which  the  early  stu<£es  and 
pursuits  of  Mr.  Pitt  tended  to  bestow. 
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plication,  and  labouring  under  grieTona  inaladj»  obstructed  Iils 
regular  attendance  in  f)arliament,  to  deprecate  pemicioiiB  mea- 
surea ;  but,  when  he  did  appear,  hie  speeches  deserved  record 
as  the  emphatic  dictates  of  prophesjing^  wisdom.  Nature  array- 
ed transcendency  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  in  pieaaijijg 
and  striking  colours,  and  bestowed  on  this  favourite  son  an  ani- 
mated and  eipressive  countenance,  a  tall  and  graceful  igure, 
with  a  dignified  mien  and  deportment. 

This  statesman  possessed  ambition  in  common  with  other 
great  minds  that  are  engaged  in  active  life.  If,  however,  he 
loved  power,  it  was  neitlier  to  enrich  himself  nor  his  friends,  but 
to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  humble  her  enemies.  A  more 
appropriate  feature  in  his  character,  was  contempt  for  tame  me- 
diocrity. He  perhaps  too  much  disdained  that  dexterity  and 
address,  which,  though  easily  attained,  and  no  indication  of  su- 
perior talents,  often  smooths  the  road  for  the  execution  of  wise 
and  beneficial  plans ;  such  a  man  must  have  seen  the  inferiority 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  his  political  pur- 

f loses  to  make  them  feel  that  inferiority.  His  unbending  reso- 
tttion  is  an  ofariect  of  regret  to  patriots,  as  it  produced  his  resig- 
nation, when  his  services  were  so  essential  to  his  country.  In 
the  various  relations  of  private  life,  lord  Chatham  was  amiable 
a.nd  estimable.  He  married  a  lady,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter rendered  her  worthy  of  such  a  husband ;  whose  conversation 
solaced  his  mind  in  the  hours  of  infirmity  and  pain,  and  whose 
views  coincided,  and  efforts  co-operated,  with  his  own,  in  the 
tuition  of  their  several  children.  Few  and  trivial  were  the  ble- 
mishes, which  merelv  showed  that  this  extraordinary  man  was 
not  exempted  from  the  imperfections  of  humanity.;  but  the  his- 
torian who  desires  to  narrate  the  truth,  must  endeavour  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  as  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  EWland. 

When  the  intelligence  of  lord  Chatham's  death  arrived,  the 
house  of  commons  being  sitting,  colonel  Barre,  in  a  concise  but 
just  eulogium,  expressed  the  obligation  of  the  country  to  the 
deceased  statesman,  and  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for 
directions  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  at  the  public  ^c- 
pcnse:  the  motion  received  general  approbation.  A  monu- 
ment was  also  proposed, and  unanimously  resolved  to  be  erected 
in  Westminster  abbe^.  The  following  day  it  was  stated  to  the 
house,  that  the  illustrious  object  of  their  veneration,  highly  as  he 
had  benefitted  the  nation,  had  been  by  no  means  equally  atten* 
tiveto  his  own  private  fortune;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his 
opportunities,  he  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  all  suitable  pro- 
vision. An  address  was  proposed  and  voted  to  his  majesty,  by 
which  an  annuity  of  40001.  per  annum  was  settled  for  ever  on 
those  heirs  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham  to  whom  the  earidom 
mi{;ht  descend,  and  20,0001.  were  granted  for  the  pavmeotof  hi? 
debU. 
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Towards  Ae  close  of  this  session,  applicattoii  was  made  to  CHAP.- 
parliament  in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  rriieve  that  country  from  ^^- 
sundrj  restraihts  respecting  tJieir  manufactures  and  trade :  "'■^''■^''^^ 
these  restrictions  injured  Ireland,  it  was  alleged,  without  8^^?-  ^7^^* 
ing  Britain.  From  the  facts  presented  bj  lord  Nugent,  who  tionto^- 
introduced  the  business,  and  other  coltateral  evidence,  it  ap-i',amentin' 
peared  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  suflered  severely  during  favour  of ' 
the  war ;  that  the  exportation  of  Irish  manufactures,  was  in  a  Ireland, 
great  measure  suspended ;  that  thence  numbers  of  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  stated  employments,  and  rendercKl  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  decay  of  the  trade 
was  still  more  severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  very  heavy  ad* 
ditions  which  had  been  recently  made  to  the  civil  establishment 
by  the  increase  of  pensions  and  other  burthensome  appoints 
ments :  the  relief  solicited  was  to  take  oft*  some  of  the  many  in- 
cumbrances which  oppressed  both  the  export  and  import  traffic 
of  th,at  kingdom.  In  order  to  favour  the  woollen  manufactory 
of  England,  the  Irish  had  been  himiered  from  manufacturing 
their  own  wool :  the  consequence  was,  that  Irish  wool  was 
smuggled  over  into  France,  to  the  great  detriment  of  British 
manufacturers,  as  with  such  materials  France  would  soon  be 
able  to  rival  England.  Bills  were  introduced  to  revive  the  trade 
and  manubctures  of  Ireland,  without  injuring  tiiis  country. 
The  relief  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  was,  first,  that 
the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to  export  directly  to  the  British 
plantations  or  settlements  all  merchandise  which  should  be  th« 
produce  of  that  kingdom  or  of  Great  Britain,  wool  and  woollea 
manufactures  only  excepted;  as  also  foreign  certificate  eoods 
legally  imported  :  2d];^,  that  a  direct  importation  should  be  al- 
lowed to  all  commodities  being  the  produce  of  the  British  plan- 
tations, tobacco  only  excepted  :  Sdly,  that  the  direct  exporta- 
tion of  glass  manufactured  m  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  all 
places  except  Great  Britain :  4thly,  that  the  importation  of 
cotton  yarn  the  manufocture  of  Ireland  should  be  allowed,  dutv 
free,  in  Great  Britain  :  as  also,  dthly,  the  importation  of  sail- 
cloth and  cordage.  Bills  founded  on  these  propositions  en- 
countered a  strong  opposition.  The  projected  change  alarmed 
the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  and  also  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  and  the  county  of  Nottingham,  who  stre- 
nously  opposed  the  admission  of  Ireland  to  a  participation  of 
the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  a  general  alarm  was  spread 
through  most  of  the  trading  and  manofacturins  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  considered  the  admittance  of  Ireland  to  any 
share  of  British  trade,  as  not  only  destructive  of  their  property, 
but  being  equally  subversive  of  their  rights.  Thev  were  as  little 
disposed  to  consent  that  the  people  oi  Ireland  should  cultivate 
their  own  manufactures,  and  dispose  of  their  native  commodities 
at  the  proper  foreign  markets,  as  they  were  to  admit  them  to  any 
limited  d^ee  of  participation.  After  much  discussion,  in  which  I'he  coiuu. 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  had  the  advantage,  it  was  agreed  by  ^'J*^"*? 
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CHAP.    bb(h  parties  to  defer  the  iiDal  adjostment  until  the  next  aeasion 
^^*      of  parliament    The  opposers  gave  wnj  to  partial  enlargementa 
^''^'^^'^^  with  regard  to  Irith  trade,  from  which  its  supporters  hoped  that, 
^^^'     by  allowing  them  another  session  before  its  final  deterrainatioD, 
the  J  might  become  well  disposed  to  promote  some  of  the  propo* 
sitioAs. 
Bittforex«     Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  introduced  a  bill  for  restraining 
eluding     contractors  with  aovemraent  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  unless 
centract-   ^^  contract  should  be  made  at  a  public  bidding.    The  argtt- 
^  bouM  >"®A^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  obvious :  by  the  proposers  of  the  law  it 
of  com-     was  alleged,  that  contracts  were  often  granted,  on  the  most  ad- 
iDons.        irantageous  terms,  for  purposes  of  corruption  :  by  its  impoi^ers, 
that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  pri- 
vilc^s  as  a  British  subject,  because  he  had  engaged  to  furnish 
at  a  stipulated  price  articles  wanted  for  the  public  service. 
Members  of  parliament,  who  were  debarred  from  this  source  of 
mercantile  profit,  if  disposed  to  traffic  in  corruption,  could  easily 
accomplish  their  desire  clandestinely  through  agents :  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  the  numbers  being  against 
it  115,  for  it  lis. 
Repeftl  of      ^  ^®  1^^  ^^  ^^7>  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  ^^  session,  sir  George 
king  Wil-  Saville  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  and 
Ham's  ict  disabilities,  titat  were  established  by  an  act  of  the  tenth  of 
r^pecting  William  III.  for  preventing  the  farther  growth  of  popery,    llic 
thoUa.  ^' '^S*'  and  political  ability  of  Mr.  Dunning  was  chiefly  employ^ 
ed  in  explaining  the  evils  now  proposed  to  be  removed.     By 
the  act  in  question,  popish  priests  or  Jesuits,  found  to  officiate 
in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church,  incurred  the  penalties  of 
felony  if  foreigners,  and  of  hish  treason  if  natives ;  the  succes- 
sions of  popish  heirs  educatea  abroad  were  forfeited,  and  their 
estates  descended  to  the  next  protestant  heir :  a  son,  or  other 
nearest  protestant  relation,  mignt  take  possession  of  the  estate 
of  a  father  or  other  next  kinsman  of  the  popish  persuasion,  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  real  proprietor:    papists  were  prevented 
from  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  furaiaM,  a  term  which  in 
law  included  every  mode  of  acquiring  property,  but  descent; 
and  thus  the  various  sources  of  acquisition  were  shut  up  from  the 
Roman  catholics.     The  mildness  of  goi^mment  had  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  popish 
priests  constantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  tmsest  of  man- 
kind, common  informers.    On  the  evidence  of  any  of  these 
wretches,  the  magisterial  and  judicial  powers  were  necessitated 
to  enforce  all  the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act.     Others  of 
these  punishments  held   out  powerful  temptations  to  horrible 
and  flagitious  crimes.    They  seemed  fitted  to  poison  the  sources 
of  domestic  felicity,  to  dissolve  civil,  moral,  and  religious  obli- 
gations and  duties,  and  to  loosen  all  the  bonds  of  soaety.    Be- 
sides the  intolerant  and  oppressive  principle  of  the  act,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  history  of  its  enactment,^  that  it  was  a  measure 

*  See  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times. 
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»f  pAHjrintrigtee  fti«re  tiiaH  of  general  policjr*    £veii  if  theni   OHAF. 
then  existed  reasons  whie]^  justified  severity,  they  were  no  Ion-     ^1 
g;er  in  force.    The  Roman  catholics  had  conducted  thomselTes  ^^^^"^^^ 
with  unqoestionable  propriety  during  the  present  retgn»  and  had     ^^'^ 
that  very  session  presented  a  petition*  expressive  of  their  loyal* 
tj  and  attachment  to  the  king  and  government,  and  their  re« 
solution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortuniss*  to  defend  their 
king  and  country  against  the  apprehended  iovaaioo  of  the 
French  and  all  their  enemies.    The  ministerial  party  was  ex^ 
tremely  well  inclined  to  show  favour  to  such  meritorious  sttb« 
jects;  and,  though  aware  of  their  geneiai  unpopularity,  they 
did  not  themselves  choose  to  hazjurd  a  proposition  which  won  Id 
most  probably  excite  alarm  among  the  protestants ;  they  very 
gladly  adopted  therefore  the  measure  when  brought   forward 
by  opposition,  atid  the  bUl  passed  both  houses  without  a  divt« 
siou. 

The  supplies  for  this  year  were  sixty  thousand  seamen,  with  Supplies 
a  considerable  augmentation  of  land  forces.  The  ways  and  *"^  **^^* 
means  were,  a  loan  of  six  millions  at  three  per  eeftt  with  an 
annuity  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  for  life ;  the  sum  of  480,0001.  was  raued  by  a  lottery,  and 
two  millions  by  exchequer  bills.  The  new  taxes  were,  an  addi« 
tional  duty  of  eight  guineas  per  ton  imposed  on  all  French 
wines,  and  four  guineas  on  all  other  wines,  stx-peace  in  th« 
pound  on  houses  valued  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
one  shilling  on  all  above  fifty  pounds.  The  house  *tax  bill  was 
Btconglv  opposed,  as  unjust,  partial,  and  oppressive;  from  the 
high  value  of  the  4iottSes  in  London,  it  was  asserted  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  burthen  would  be  borne  by  the  metropolis.  It  was- 
answered,  that  the  value  of  houses  arose  chiefly  from  their  situa- 
tion, whi^h  rendered  them  pleasant,  convenient,  or  profitable 
to  their  occupiers,  aiiid  that  the  advantages  much  more  than 
eompeosated  the  expense  even  with  this  addition ;  that,  in  other 
commereial  places,  rents  rose  in  profiortion  to  their  lucrative 
situation,  and  that  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  contribute 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  tax  than  had  been  asserted :  the 
houses  in  every  town  or  village  as  well  as  in  London,  woald 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  situation.  Be* 
>  aide  the  specific  sums  granted  by  parliament,  an  application  was 
made  for  a  vote  of  credit*  This  requisition  occasioned  a  verv 
warm  debate :  oppoeitipn  contended,  that  the  incapacity  of  ad* 
ministration  was  so  glarm^,  and  their  conduct  so  very  absurd 
and  ruinous,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  trust  to 
their  discretion.  Ministers  defended  their  own  measures,  and 
insisted  that  a  vote  of  credit  was  both  usual  and  necessary  in 
such  circumstances,  and  that,  though  tlie  assertions  of  oraioei^ 
tion,  if  proved,  would  demonstate  them  unfit  for  their  offices, 
yet,  until  the  allegations  were  established  on  better  grounds 
than  declamatory  invective,  the  present  counsellors,  having  the 
confidence  of  parliament,  remained  in  their  offices ;  and  the  pub- 
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CHAP.   He'  service  therefore  reattired-^^hey  shotild  be  famished  with  the 
^^'     means  of  disdiarg^ng  their  duties.    The  minority  appeared  not 
^^^'^'^^^^  to  have  meant  any  objection  to  the  vote  of  credit,  since,  not- 
^^-    withgtandinjg  the  elof|uence  exerted  on  the  subject,  they  suffered 
it  to  paas  without  a  division. 
A  motion      The  charge  of  boundless  expenditure  was  a  frequent  theme 
auby^re^'  of  animadversion  durini^  the  session,  and  a  committee  was  pro* 
^ecLing    posed  for  inspecting  the  public  accounts ;  but  the  motion  w^s 
expend?-    controverteil  by  the  supporters  of  administration,  who  declared, 
tare.         that  the  prudence  and  economy  of  mi  nisters  were  so  very  great  and 
satisfactory,  that  all  examination  of  accounts  would  be  superflu- 
ous. If  undue  profits  in  some  (Mtrticular  instances  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  contractors,  the  treasury  would  oblige  them  to  refund  such 
sums,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  inquiry  should  be  made.    Tlie  in- 
spection might  be  productive  of  gi^at 'mischief,  by  disseminating 
ill-founded  jealousies  and  suspicions  among  the  people.    Al- 
though this  reasoning,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  investigate  the 
management  of  pecuniary  stewards,-  because  they  themselves 
and  their  connexions  asserted  that  they  were  prudent  and  eco- 
Bomical,  may  not  convince  an  impartial  reader,  yet  it  convinced 
the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons*  and  the  desired  inquiry 
is  reject,    was  prevented. 

^'  On  the  3d  of  June,  parliament  was  pron^^ued.    His  majesty 

in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  after  returning  thanks  to  parlia- 
ment for  their  wise  deliberations  and  vigorous  efforts,  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  interference  of  Trance,  with  a  dignity 
and  magnanimity  worthy  of  the  first  personage  in  the  first  na- 
tion of  the  universe.    He  spoke  the  merited  resentment  of  con- 
scious justice,  supported   by  conscious   power.    **i/Ly  desire 
]>i£:nified  ^  (said  our  king)  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  has  been 
answer  of  <«  uniform  and  sincere ;  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I 
his  majes.  „  ^^^^  ^^^  ^(^^  ^^^1^  ^f  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  rule 
^'  '*  of  my  conduct ;  and  that  it  has  been  my  constant  care  to  give 

"  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  foreign  power :  let  that  power, 
**  by  whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  disturbed,  answer  to  their 
**  subjects,  and  to  the  world,  for  all  the  fatal  consequences  of 
**  war :  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  my  parliament,  have  enabled 
«  me  to  be  prepared  for  such  events  and  emergencies  as  may 
"  happen ;  and  I  trust  that  the  experienced  valour  and  discipline 
■'*  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  loyal  and  united  ardour  of  the 
'*  nation,  armed  and  animated  in  the  defence  of  every  thina  that 
**  is  dear  to  them,  will  be  able,  under  the  protection  of  Divine 
''  Providence,  to  defeat  all  the  enterprises  which  the  enemies  of 
«*  my  crown  may  presume  to  undertake,  and  convince  them  how 
"  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  spirit  and  strength  of  Great 
^•Britain." 
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Campaign  opens  in  America. — Operations  bv  detaphments  from  generat 
Howe's  army.— Howe  resigns  the  command— fbstiTal  in  honour  of  him, 
nnder  the  name  of  Mtscbienza— departs  for  Europe^^^nd  as  sueteeded 
by  sir  Hemy  CiiHtoiu^-^mval  of  comminonen  from  Bntain^ — ^Tb« 
Americaiis  refuse  to  treat,  unless  as  an  independent  nation.'— £vac|iatioa 
of  Pbila<lelpbia«-«nd  march  through  the  Jersevs. — ^Battle  of  Freehold 
court-house — ^the  British  army  is  successful — and  arrives  at  New-York.— 
t)*£staing  arrires  with  a  Vrencb  fleet— maritime  operations.'^Attempta 
upon  Rhode  Islands— Ptertial  and  detached  expeditMrns.— lyestaiiig  M* 
parts  for  the  West-Mitti.— 'Farther  proceedings  of  the  commiasioiien 
—issue  a  proclamation  without  efiect-^retum  to  £ng]and.-r-Congress 
publish  a  counter  manifesto. — Hostilities  in  Europe. — Admiral  Keppel 
takes  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet. — Capture  of  the  Licome  Frencn 
frigate— of  the  Pallas. — ^Keppel  returns  to  Portsmouth  for  a  re*enforce* 
ment-^sails  in  purwit  of  the  enemy-rdescries  the  French  fleet  off 
Uahant— Battle  of  the  27th  of  Julf  indeciaive«F— The  Flinch  fleet  re^ 
tires  dunng  the  night. — Apprehensive  of  a  lee  shore,  Keppel  forbears 
pursuits — Captures  by  frigates  and  privateers. — Balance  greatly  favour- 
able to  England.— Depredations  by  Paul  Jones^^plunders  the  seat  of  lord 
Selkirk.— Crimination  and  recrimination  by  Keppel  and  PaUise»-^«rft 

•  teapectively  tried  and  aoquitted. 

FROM  political  proceedb^s  we  now  retnm  to  military   CHAP, 
transactious.    The  hostile  armies  at  Philadelphia  and  Vallej     ^^** 
Forge  passed  the  severity  of  the  winter  within  a  few  miles  of  ^■^^^'^'^^ 
each  other,  in  ^at  tranquillity.    Spring  arrived,  and  the  com-  ^  ^^^: 
nander  in  chief  continued  to  repose  himself  at  Philadelphia ;  onera^n^ 
he,  however,  sent  out  several  occasional  detachments,  which  i^erica. 
displayed  British  intrepidity  and  skill  in  desaltory  operations, 
withoat  any  nlateriai  result  In  the  beginning  of  March,  colonel  Opera- 
Mawhood  was  sent  with  the  fi7th  and  46th  regiments,  and  the  ^^^*  ^y 
NewJersey  volunteers,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of ^2^* 
Jersey,  to  procure  forage,  and  asnst  the  loyalists,  who  were  from  ge- 
severely  oppressed  by  Livin^tim,    the  American  governor,  neral 
Yarioos  creeks  communicate  with  the  Delaware  6n  the  Jersey  Howe's 
side ;  over  the  Allewas,  one  of  these,  there  were  three  bridges ;  """y* 
Thompson's  farthest  up,  8t.  Quinton's  in  the  middle,  and  nan- 
chock's  next  the  river.  At  the  two  last  i^e  provincials  determin- 
ed to  make  a  stand.    Mawhood  having  pretended  to  retreat, 
enticed  the  Americans  to  cross  St.  Qninton's  bridge,  and  fkll 
into  im  ambuscade  which  he  had  previously  formed ;  the  enemy 
being  surrounded,  roost  of  them  were  either  killed,  taken  prison- 
ers, or  drowned.    Major  Simcoe,  being  employed  to  attack 
the  party  posted  at  Hancock's  bridge,  crossed  the  creek  in  boats 
by  night  with  a  party  of  soldiers ;  assailed,  surprised,  and  dis- 
persed the  Americans ;  and  secured  a  passage  for  the  whole 
Vol.  f.  72 
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CHAP.   Britbh  detachment:   colonel  Mftwbood  hiving  completed  bU 
^^'*     forage,  returned  to  Philadelphia.    In  the  beginning  of  May, 

^^"^^^^an  American  brigade*  commanded  by  |«neral  Lacy  of  tbe 
XT7S.  PennsylTania  miUtia,  being  posted  at  the  Crooked-billet,  on  one 
(rf*  the  chief  roads  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia,  €ib> 
structed  the  approaches  of  farmers  with  provisions  for  the  citj. 
That  enterprising  and  intelligent  officer,  major  Simcoe,  haTing 
perceived  this  position  and  discovered  its  object,  proposed  to 
march  round  with  (he  queen's  rangers,  so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of 
ihe  enemy,  while  another  party  should  lie  in  ambuscade  to  in- 
tercept their  retreat  to  Washington's  army.  The  scheme  being 
approved*  colonel  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  command  the 
ambuscade,  and  to  lie  in  wait  till  he  should  hear  the  firing  of 
Simcoe's  corps.  On  the  SOth  of  May,  miyor  Simcoe  set  off*  with 
'  his  detachment  by  the  projected  route,  and  afterwards  Aber- 
crombie departed  with  about  four  hundred  light  infantry,  a 
large  party  of  light  dragoons,  and  horses,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition,  to  mount  his  foot  soldiers.  The  colonel  could 
not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination  at  the  appointed  time 
during  the  nisht;  eager,  however,  to  support  major  Simcoe, 
be  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  The  command- 
er of  the  advanced  corps  having  proceedecf  as  far  as  Lacy's 
outpostf  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  the  enemy's  sentinel,  but  did 
not  retire.  The  American  commander  concluding  a  stroi^r 
force  to  be  at  hand,  immediately  filed  up  the  country,  and,  by 
abandoninfir  his  baggage  escapefl  the  pursuit.  The  British  troops 
having  dislod^  the  provincials,  returned  with  the  captured 
baggage  to  Philadelphia ;  and,  by  the  success  of  this  excursion, 
greatly  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  nrovisions  to  the  Britash 
army.  An  ej^edition  being  sent  unaer  majors  Maitland  and 
Simcoe,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  American  vessels,  that 
had  escaped  the  preceding  campaign  at  the  capture  of  the  forts 
on  the  Delaware.  These  desultory  enterprises  proved  that  Bris> 
tish  courage  and  conduct  by  land  and  water  were  equal  to  the 
efforts  of  furmer  times,  however  little  they  conduced  to  the  ptro* 
motion  of  British  interest. 

Howe  re-       For  several  months,  sir  William  Howe  had  resolved  to  resign 

Bigns  the   i^jg  command,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  lord  Qeorge  Ger. 

commaDa.  qh^h^^  h^^  alleged  ground  for  desirins  to  be  recalled  was,  that 
he  had  not  received  the  necessary  confidence  and  suppcN^t  from 
administration.  Ministers  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  his 
complaint,  the  grounds  of  which  thev  affirmed  were  fully  coiilii* 
ted  by  the  written  authority  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and 
the  force  with  which  he  was  furnished.  The  requested  permis* 
sion,  however,  was  granted,  and  the  general  accordingly  prepar- 
ed to  depart  for  Europe. 

^  The  easy  and  agreeable  manners  and  indulgent  conduct  of 

general  Howe,  had  gained  the  affection  of  many  of  his  offi- 
cers. Those  viewing  his  exploits  and  services  throueh  the 
partial  medium  of  attachment^  attributed  to  them  a  ment  and 
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dicacy  greater  than  that  which  has  been  allowed  them  by  the    CHAF. 
rigoroaa  scrutity  of  impartial  judgment    As  a  testimony  of     ^^'' 
the  hwh  estimation  in  which  they  held  their  general,  some  of  ^^"'^'^^^^ 
his  officers  gave  in  honour  of  him,  when  about  to  resign  his     ^^^ . 
eommtond,  a   festival,  which  they  denominated  a  Mischienza.  i,^^  J^  - 
The  eadiibttiony  indeed,  was  of  a  miscellaneous   nature,  and  him,  un- 
fMirtook  partly  of  the  nature  of  Roman  spectacles  on  the  return  der  the 
^  victoriotts  generals  to  their  grateful  country ;  the  general  ^^  pf 
marched  thro«u;h  the  army  between  two  triumphal  arches.     His^'^'^'^"' 
train  of  attendants,  however,  seven  silken  knights  of  the  blend* 
ed  rdse,  seven  silken  knights  of  the  burning  mountain,  and 
fourteen  damsels  representing  the  paragons  of  knight  errantry, 
called  before  the  imagination  the  fabtUous  glory  of  chivalrous 
ages«  A  tilt  and  tournament,  or  mock  repreuentaUon  of  warlike 
4KhuvemmUs^  made  a  part  of  the  entertamment.    On  the  top  of 
each  triumphal  arch  was  placed  a  figure  of  Fame,  ornamented 
with  stars,  blowing  from  her  trumpet,  in  letters  of  light,  Te$ 
lauriers  soni  immorieb.^    While  the  multitude  were  dazaded  by 
the  splendour  of  this  magnificent  spectacle,  some  of  the  bystan- 
ders, whose  fancies  had  not  been  sublimed  into  the  regions  of 
romance,  but  sufiered  their  memories  fully  to  recollect,  and  their 
judgments  to  appreciate,  actual  performance,  wondered  where,  Howe  dc 
when,  and  how  these  immortal  lauroU  had  been  earned*    Soon  P^  ^^ 
after  this  signal  testimony  of  edteem  and  admiration  had  heen^,|^^^ 
adduced  in  favour  of  his  expleits  as  commander  in  chief,  sirceededby 
William  Howe  returned  to  Eforope,  and  the  office  which  he  leftsir  He^ry 
was  conferred  on  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Clintoa. 

The  British  commiasioners  now  arrived  with  conciliatory  pro-  Arrival  of 
positions.    To  the  success  of  their  mission,  many  obstacles  ^5  9^™'  ' 
were  foreseen ;  but  some  had  lately  occurred  which  had  net  been  ^^^^" 
expected.    Before  the  completion  of  the  treaty  between  France  uitu 
and  the  Americans,  the  court  of  Versailles  stated  a  difficulty, . 
without  the  removal  of  which  they  said  they  could  not  accede'^ 
to  an  alliance.    Were  firitaifei  and  America  to  be  reconciled, 
on  terms  by  winch  the  latter  alioutd  renounce  her  independ* 
ence,  the  engagements  snkich  she  mi^ht  have  contracted  would 
be  no  lottjier  valid.    To  destroy  this  ground  of  otjection,  the 
congress,  la  November  1777,  entered  into  a  resolution,  deciariag, 
that  they  would  reject  all  ]Mroposals  for  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of    the  United  States,  or  with  such  alliances  as 
might   be    formed  under  their  authority.    In  the    following 
April,  having  seen  copies  of  the  conciliatory  bilis,  they,  on 
the  £Sd  of  that  montn,  passed  resolutions,  expressing  repro« 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  parliament,  as  persever- 
ing in  the  same  coercive  plasis,  but  by  indirect  and  insidious 
means;  and  declaring  their  contempt  of  the  artifices  and  dis- 
simulation by  which  Kngland  endeavoured  to  put  them  in  exo- 

» Annual  Register,  1778. 
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CliAF>   caii<m«    Thfe  jj;enera1  spirit  of  their  proCMdingi  w»s  contina- 
JJ^J;     ance  in  hostility  to  Britain,  and  amity  to  France ;  and  the  teo- 
^^"^'^^  deocj  of  their  ictn  was  to  oromote  the  same  sentimenta  amm^ 
1778.     the  people.    On  the  second  of  May,  Silaa  Dean  arrived  at  York 
Town  with  eopies  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  France 
and  America  at  Paris.    The  congress  immediately  pabtiahed  a 
gazette*  which,  beNdes  a  aummary  of  the  whole,  exhibited  tbe 
itaost  flattering  articles,  accompanied   by  comments,  ia  wUdi 
they  extolled  to  the  people  the  efxtnordtnanr  etfuity,  geoeroai- 
ty,  and  unparalleled  honoar  of  the   French  king.    They  mp» 
peared  to  consider  Spain  as  already  a  party  in  the  eonfederacy ; 
the  other  great  powera  of  Europe  as  favonraMe  to  America, 
and  desiring  the  humiliation  of  England.    In  such  a  State  ef 
American  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  exalting  hopes  of  snc- 
cess,  the  commissioners  arrived  with  their  pacificatary  propo- 
sals.   On  the  9th  of  June,  they  applied  for  a  passport  to  tlmr 
secretary,  doctor  Fergusson,  who,  tliey  intended,  should  convey 
their  propositions  to  the  congress,  and  conduct  the  negotiation 
with  that  body.    General  Washington  refused  a  passport,  on* 
til  lie  diould  consult  the  congress ;  whereupon  the  conrairssioD- 
ers  forwarded  their  papers  by  the  ordinary  military  posts,  and 
nie  Ame-  they  remHied  the  congress  on  the  11th  of  June.    On  the  17th,  a 
nctiwre-  brief,  but  decisive  answer  was  returned  by  its  president,  mani* 
treat,^!).  ^^^*°S  ^  determination  to  maintain  their  independence,  to  ad- 
leisMmi  h^c  ^^  ^^  engagements  with  France,  which  as  an  independ- 
indepen-   ent  nation  they  had  contracted,  and  to  reject  the  present  pro- 
dent  ns-     position,  which  did  not  admit  that  independence.     Reprobating 
^i^°*         the  war  as  unjust  in  principle  and  barbaroaa  in  condnct,  they 
notwi<hstand^  declared  their  willingness  to  enter,  as-  an  indch- 
pendent  state,  into  any  negotiation  consistent  with  their  pre- 
sent treaties.*    In  a  paper  of  the  same  date,  the  congress  issued 
ita  approbation  of  general  Washington's  refusal  of  a  passport 
to  the  British  secretary. 

This  answer  plainljr  showed,  that  all  attempts  to  conciliate 
America  on  the  principles  and  plan  proposed  by  parliament 
troold  be  ineftecf  oal,  and  proved  that  Britain  either  should  have 
persisted  in  coercion,  or  offered  terms  more  suitable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  sentiments  and  affairs.  The  offer,  indeed,  by  flat- 
tering the  pride,  encourased  the  perseverance  of  the  American 
republicans;  it  oonfiroMd  the  authority  of  the  congress,  and 
proved  to  Britain,  that  the  only  alternative  was  entire  conquest, 
or  the  acknowledgment  (really  at  least,  if  not  verbally)  that 
they  were  no  longer  subject  to  oar  power ;  it  held  out  to  the 
loyalists  the  discomfiture  of  tiieir  party,  the  proscription  of 
their  property,  and  exile  from  their  native  country ;  and  dispi- 
rited the  eficers  and  soldiers  themselves,  by  deeply  impressing 

*  See  Mr.  President  Heniy  Lawrence's  answer  to  the  Britiih  eommMon- 
ers,  dated  June  17th,  1778,  in  the  eoUection  of  State  paperi  for  that  year. 
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them  m&  an  idea,  that  tKe  aerrice  in  wkich  they  li^eiie  employ^  OBAPi 
^d  waa  oanaidered  as  hopeleaa.  ^^* 

A  Dlan  of  operatioaa  had  been  ftrmed  for  the  campaign*  ^•^^"^^'^0 
should  the  proposed  treaty  fail.  The  fint  mevement  eo^ined  V7f « 
hj  the  Brttiak  inifuftters  through  lord  Cariiale  to  the  oammander  t^^ol^v:. 
Ml  chirf  waa  the  evacoation  of  Philadelphia*  The  ahandoor  jadelphia.* 
ment  of  the  chief  city  ia  America,  ood  the  prinapal  obfect  of  to 
powerful  aa  army  dorii^  the  whole  campoi|D»  waa  by  no  meaoa 
calcalated  to  dishearten  our  eoemiea.  or  the  Amencana»  ot  to 
eticoarage  tha  ioyaiista;  nevatheloss  thene  eadeted  circum* 
stanoes  whidi  readerod  such  a  measaxe  ezjjadieni.  Wt  were 
no  longer  at  war  against  the  revolted  celoaiea  aloae,  bat  wei« 
contenaiog  with  the  ohitf  maritime  pfwor  of  the  werid  after 
our  own.  Fraiice  had  sent  oat  from  Toalon  a  ^ reat  naval 
armament,  of  which  the  destinatum  might  either  he  Aiaertca  or 
the  West  Indies ;  if  the  former,  the  fleet  under  lord  Howe»  «e|:r 
inferior  in  farce,  might  be  blocked  up  within  tiie  long  aad  lrina<* 
ing  river  of  DeUwara,  that  abonnded  in  ahoals*  and  other  impe- 
diments to  navigation;  besidea,  the  army  ought  to  oocepy  aata^ 
tion  from  which  re^nforcementa  might  be  most  easil||r  and  WfP^ 
ditieasly  sent  wherever  they  wore  reqnsreiL  For  ibis  furpoae 
Philadelphia,  ao  distant  from  the  aea,  waa  totally  oaSt;  by  re^ 
turning  to  New* York,  they  could  despatdh  troops  to  mj  othpr 
situation  that  might  moat  ad vantageovsly  employ  their  eaertijoost 
Ibr  these  veasona,  gov^rament  determined  to  diseot  ithe  ovacaa^ 
tion  of  Philadelphia. 

On  ^e  l^th  of  Joae,  ibe  army  paasod  the  Jielaware^  and  The  army 
the  same  day  encamped  en  the  Jeraay  shorft.  The  country  '?*^^ 
through  which  they  had  to  march,  waa  strong,  and  intersected  ^j^ 
by  defiles;  lest  tlmse  being  occupied  ahoald  obstruct  his  pno-teyB. 
gross,  sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  Wong 
with  him  a  large  anpply  of  proviaions,  which,  together  wkHi 
the  baggage,  greatly  retarded  the  progroas  of  the  army.  Tho 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  closeness  of  the  roada 
through  the  wooda,  the  constant  labour  of  Gonstmctiilg  or  re* 
pairing  biidges  in  a  country  abounding  in  creeks»  bramcs,  aad 
marshes,  wei^all  severely  felt  by  the  British  forces.  Washing- 
ton,  hariag  discovered  the  design  of  Clinton,  detached  general 
Maxwell  So  obstruct  a  retreat,  uotij  he  himself  should  cross  the 
American  army.  For  several  daj«  the  provincials  were  not 
able  materially  to  interrupt  the  British  army ;  our  li^t  tiroops 
expelled  them  firom  the  defiles,  and  the  only  ohstroctions  arose 
from  the  bridges  being  destrayed.  The  ainny  now  «ame  to  a 
place  where  the  road  was  dtvided  into  two  branches:  that  to 
the  left  was  the  shortest,  but  the  river  Rariton  intervened^ 
the  passage  of  which,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  aoperior  in 
number,  might  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous ;  more  espo* 
cially  as  intMligence  was  received,  that  mtes  was  advancing 
from  the  north,  to  form  a  junction  with  Washington  near  that 
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CHAP,   river.    Sir  Henr j  Clintfin  accordingly  took  tlie  most  drcaiioiis 
^^^J-     route,  nearer  to  the  coast    Having  proceeded  some  miles,  he 
^^**^^^^  encamped  on  the  27th  on  a  hich  ground  in  the  nei|^boarfaood 
1778.    0f  Freehold  court-house.    Wa^ington  had  before  kept  to  the 
left,  and  being  now  re-enforced»  posted  himself  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  British  rear.     Clinton  having  sent  forward  the 
baggage  under  Knyphaasen  with  the  first  division  of  the  armjr, 
'   he  himself  with  the  last  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  the  2Btb  of  June  was  informed  that  lar|Ee  bodies  of 
the  provincials  were  marcbin^^  on  both  his  flanks,  while  a 
oonsideraUe  division  followed  himself.    Suspecting  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Americans  on  his  flanks  was  to  overtake  Knyphans^i, 
who  was  now  retarded  by  defies,  he  determined  to  attack  the 

Srovincials  who  hovered  on  his  rear,  that  they  might  recall  their 
etachments  from  annojring  Knyphausen.    Though  he  was  by 

Freehold  this  time,  in  prosecution  of  his  march,  deacendea  into  a  plain, 
^^'       and  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  eminence  which  he  had  just  left» 
°^'^^*       he  attacked  them,  compelled  them  to  fly,  and   would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  front  division,  had  not  Washington,  by 
occupying  a  defile  with  his  main  body  repressed  the  pursuit. 
The  Hglit  troops  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  attack  Knyp- 
hausen, were  repulsed  by  that  general,  and  recalled,  to  jom 
and  supi^  the  main  armv.    The  loss  of  the  British  that 
day,  in  killed,  wounded,  ana  missing,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  eight ;  that  of  the  Americans,  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one.    Little  as  was  tlie  difference  in  point  of  num- 
bers, it  appears,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  general 
Washington  thought  himself  worsted,  as  he  did  not  afterwards 
attempt  to  disturb  the  British  retreat,  but  marched  away  to  the 
The  Bfi-    left  towards  the  North  river.     The  circumstances  of  the  en- 
tish  army  gagement  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lee  and  Washington. 
J"  ^^"^^^  Accordins  to  Washington,  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
'  corps,  had  disobeyed  orders,  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  when 

they  wece  on  the  plain,  and  he  on  the  declivity :  and  farther 
charged  him  with  want  either  of  conduct  or  courage  in  retreats 
ing  before  the  British,  though  he  was  so  advantageously  posted. 
Lee  wrote  a  very  angry  letter ;   Washington  answered ;   Lee 
replied  still  more  violently :  a  court-martial  was  demanded  and 
ordered ;   the  charges  were,  disrespect  to  the  general,  and 
misbehaviour  in. an  unnecessary  aud  shameful  retreat.    He  was 
suspended  from  his  command  for  twelve  months.    Meanwhtte 
the  British  army  arrived  iii  safety  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  they 
and  arrives  found  lord  Howe   landed    tiie  preceding  day :    on   the   5th 
at  New-    of  July  the  army  embarking  came  to  JNew-York  the  same 
Yo*-        night 

D'Estaing  The  count  D'Estaing  sailed  from  Toulon  the  ISth  of  April, 
arrives  ^th  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  carrying  a  consi- 
^^ch  ^^i^^l®  number  of  troops  on  board ;  but,  from  adverse  winds, 
fleet.  ^'^^  not -pass  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  till  the  15th  of  May.  The 
British  ministry,  who  were  not  unappriEed  of  this  equipment^ 
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gat  ready  a  fleet  of  an  equal  number  of  ships,  the  conmisiid  of  CH^* 
ivhich  was  given  to  vice-admiral  Bjron«  The  armament  left  ^^^ 
Portsnipath  on  the  80th  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Plymouth,  ^^^''^^ 
finally  sailed  from  thence  on  the  9th  of  June,  alter  such  advi-  ^^^' 
ees  had  been  received  as  no  longer  left  it  doubtful  that  the  Tou- 
lon squadron  was  bound  to  North  America*  D'Estaing  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  5th  of  Jolyt  but  hearing  of  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  to  the  northward ;  and  on 
the  llth  of  July,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an  anchor  off  New- 
York,  with  an  apparent  design  of  attempting  to  enter  the  har- 
bour. The  navd  force  under  lord  Howe  consisted  only  of  sis 
ships  of  the  line>  and  four  of  fifty  guns,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  Intelligence  of  the 
count  D'Estaing's  approach  having  been  receiydl  some  days 
before  he  came  in  sight,  a  masterly  disposition  of  their  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  was  made,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  admiral,  whose  exertions  were  nobly  seconded 
by  the  universal  ardour  which  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  navy,  x 
army,  and  transport  service,  bat  amone  all' ranks  and  classes  of 
people  at  New-York.  .  Some  time  after ,  D'Estaing's  arrival, 
the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  his  supposed  in« 
tention;  but  on  the  22d  of  July  it  changed  to  the  eastward^  \ 
and  the  French  fleet  was  seen  weighing  anchor.  The  long  me* 
ditated  attack,  it  was  now  suppos^,  would  instantly  commence ; 
and  so  confident  were  all  it  would  prove  abortive,  that  the  criti- 
cal moment  which  was  to  decide,  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  but  of  the  army,  was  expected  with  impatience.  But 
D'Estains,  to  their  great  disappointment,  as  soon  as  his  shipa 
had  weij^hed  anchor,  instead  ot  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour, 
made  sail  to  the  southward.  He  afterwards  chained  his  course, 
and  steered  directly  to  Rhode  Island,  before  which  he  arrived 
on  the  £9th  of  July.  Lord  Howe  being  informed  of  the  ene- 
my's station,  determined  to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the 
island ;  but,  as  he  was  inferior  in  number,  not  to  venture  an 
engagement  without  some  considerable  advantage,  which 
might  counterbalance  their  superiority.  For  several  months 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  had  been 
in  contemplation  of  the  provincials.  In  spring,  general 
Sullivan  was  sent  to  take  the  command  in  its  nei^bourhood, 
and  made  preparation  for  invading  this  province.  To  these 
dispositions,  major*general  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Rhode 
Island,  was  not  inattentive ;  he  readily  perceived  their  object, 
and,  in  order  to  retard  them,  sent  two  detachments  under  lieu* 
tenant-colonel  Campbell  and  major  Byre,  who  destroyed  or 
took  the  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  ordnance,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  invasioorand  burnt  their  ship  timber  and  dock- 
yards. From  these  losses,  the  provincials  were  not  in  readi- 
neaa  ibr  ct>*operation,  when  D'Estaing  arrived  off  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Lord  Howe,  after  being  detained  four  days  by  contrary  Maritime 
winds,  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  with  the  Bntish  fleet,  gJJ^" 
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£SfAP.  ivhich  was  now  mcreMed  to  eight  ships  of  ike  lini»  Cve  of  fifty 
^^    guns,  two  of  forty-four  gatis,  and  four  frigates,  with  tlu^ee  fire- 
^"^■^'"^^  shipsi  two  bomt»s>  and  a  number  of  smaller  Tessels.  Justl  j  deem* 
IffS*     iQg  the  weatker^oage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  added  to  thft 
superior  force  of  the  enemj,  the  British  admiral  skilfallj  and 
Mj  contttided  for  tiiat  important  object,  while  D'Estaing  was  no 
less  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  his  own  favour.  The  contest  of  Bea<» 
men-ship  prevented  an  engpigement  on  that  daj ;  but  the  wind 
•B  the  following  day  stilt  continuing  adverse  to  the  design  of  the 
British  admiral,  he  determined  to  make  the  beat  of  the  present 
circumstances,  and  to  engage  the  enemy ;  forming  the  line  in 
Such  a  manner,  as  to  be  ioined  by  three  nre-ships  which  were  uD'« 
der  the  tow  of  as  many  frigates.    When  the  fleets  were  about  to 
enaage,  a  strong  gale  of  wind  increased  to  a  tremendous  storm, 
and  continuing  for  near  two  days,  by  separating  the  fleets,  not 
only  prevented  immediate  battle,  but  so  dispersed  and  damaged 
the  vessels  of  both  parties,  as  to  render  an  engagement  for  some 
time  impracticable.    The  accidental  meeting  of  single  ships  af- 
ter the  tempest,  produced  conflicts  which  aflbrded  new  speci- 
mens of  British  valour  and  nautical  skill.    Captain  Dawson,  of 
^e  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  on  the  evening  of  the  Idth,  fell  in  with 
the  French  adinirars  ship,  the  Languedoc  of  eighty<four,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  metal,  attiu^ked  her  with 
evident  advantage  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.   The 
next  morning  the  gallant  Dawson  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
conflict,  when  the  appearance  of  six  more  of  the  enemy's  ^ips 
compelled  him  to  retire.    The  same  evening,  captain  Hotham, 
with  the  Preston  of  fifty  |uns,  attacked  the  Tenant,  a  French 
skip  of  eighty  jpins,  with  similar  vigour  and  success ;  being  also 
the  next  morning  obliaed  to  desist,  by  the  arrival  of  several  other 
ships.    On  die  16tb  of  August,  captain  Raynor,  of  the  Isis,  alse 
of  fifty  guns,  attacked  the  C^sar  of  seventy-four,  and  after  an 
engagement  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  forced  her  to  retreat ;  but  be* 
ing  herself  damaged  in  her  rigging,  was  incapable  of  pursuit 
The  loss  of  the  English  ship  consisted  of  one  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded ;  of  the  enemy  fifty  killed  and  wounded.    The  French 
ship  was,  besides,  so  mach  injured  in   her  hull,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  go  into  Boston  to  refit.    No  portion  of  the  history 
of  war  can  the  patriotic  author  write,  or  the  patriotic  reader 
peruse,  with  more  exulting  pleasure,  than  accounts  of  actions 
which  manifest  British  bravery  and  conduct  with  inferior  force 
triumphant  on  oar  peculiar  element    The  disabled  ships  of 
Britain  went  to  New- York  to  refit,  while  the  French  admiral, 
with  the  same  intent  betook  himself  to  Boston.    When  lord 
Howe's  squadron  was  repaired,  being  now  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Monmouth,  one  of  admiral  Byron's  fieet  hCf  on  the 
SOth  of  August  sailed  to.  the  bay  of  Boston,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy:  but  found  their  fleet  so  well  secured  by  their  position, 
under  cover  of  land  batteries,  that  be  thought  it  prudent  to 
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fetite.    lUturtiing  to  New- York,  he  found  wore  ihips  of  Byron's    ^**<^- 
squadron  arrived,  tnd  the  admiral  himself  daily  expected.    The     ^^' 
naral  force  of  England,  on  the  admiral's  station,  being  now  nn-  ^^■*^''"*^ 
doubtedly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  lord  Howe,  having  pr*-     ^^• 
vleusly  obtained  leave  to  return  to  £n&1and,  on  account  of  hid 
health,  resigned  thie  command  to  admiral  Gambi^r,  and  departed 
for  Europe. 

The  Artiericans  trusting  to  the  co-operation  of  the  i'rertch  Attempt 
Beet,  had  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  general  J*!^^* 
Sotlivan  to  Rhode  Island,  and  commenced  their  operations. 
But  the  dispersion  of  the  French  fleet,  and  its  flnflT  departure 
for  Boston,  daunted  their  spirits,  induced  many  to  desert,  and 
left  the  remainder  inf^erior  to  the  British  garrison.  General  Sul- 
livan thereupon  began  his  retreat,  and  departed  in  the  night  dlT 
the  28tfi  of  August  several  hours  before  the  British  perceiv^ 
they  wiere  gone.  Sit  Robert  Pfgot,  the  English  commander, 
followed  on  the  £9th,  attacked  the  rear  division,  and  gained  an 
advantage;  but  not  so  decisive  as  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  contUiuing  their  route.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  has- 
tening by  sea  to  relieve  Rhode  Island,  arrived  one  day  too  late 
to  intercept  the  retreating  Americans.  Although  the  detentioil 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton  probably  saved  Sullivan's  corps  from  d^ 
Btruction,  yet  the  miscarriage  of  the  first  enterprise,  which  thet 
had  undertaken  in  concert  with  France,  not  only  disappointed, 
but  offended  the  AiAericans ;  and  though  the  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen endeavoured  to  dissemble  every  appearance  of  displea*^ 
sure,  the  commonalty,  less  restrained  by  delicacy  and  policy, 
save  loose  to  their  feelings.  Indeed,  scarcely  two  nations  could 
be  feond  in  the  civilized  world)  whose  manners  could  be  so  r^* 
ciprocally  repulsive,  as  the  sanctimonious  austerity  of  the  New- 
Bnglaoders,  and  the  gav  levity  and  dissipated  libertinism  of 
Frenchmen.  Between  the  seaman  of  both  countries,  outraj^es 
and  riots  took  place,  that  were  like  to  have  been  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences :  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  how- 
ever, exerted  themselves  successfully  to  appease  the  tumults, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  new  allies.  General  Clinton  partial  and 
having  returned  towards  New-York,  concerted  several  expedi- detached 
tions  for  destroying  privateers.  Major-general  Grey  being  de-**P**" 
tached  to  Buzzard-bay  ih  New-England,  landed  on  the  baifks  '* 
of  the  Acushimet  river,  and  executed  his  enterprise  with  such 
rapidity,  that  in  less  than  one  day  he  burned  and  destroyed  all 
the  ships  in  the  river,  amounting  to  more  than  seventy  sail.  The 
next  day  proceeding  to  Martha's  Vinevard,  a  fertile  and  rich 
island,  he  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  carrying  oflTa  valuable 
booty  in  provisions,  returned  to  New- York.  I^rd  Cornwallis 
soon  afterwards  undertook  the  direction  of  an  expedition  to 
Little  Egg-harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which  was 'also  a 
genet^l  receptacle  for  privateers :  one  division  of  the  detach- 
ment surprised  and  surrounded  an  American  regiment  of  light 
horse,  during  the  night,  at  Old  Tapan  on  the  North  river;  the 
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CHAP,    greater  number  were  killed,  or  taken  pridonets.    Captain  Pa- 
^'-     trick  Fero;u88on  undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprise  to  Little 
^'^''^''^'^»' Egg-harbour;  and  by  combined  valour,  activity,  and  skill,  sor- 
1778.     pnsed  an  American  legion  under  count  Pulaski.    The  success 
of  this  enterprise  dependtno:  on  celerity  of  execution,  a  great 
carnage  unavoidably  took  place.    The  Americans  pot^red  out 
virulent  invectives  against  what  they  termed  the  cruelty  of  the 
British ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  was  committed  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  (k  war.    This  was  the  last  action  of 
any  importance  performed  by  the  British  during  this  campaign 
in  North  America.    The  weatiier  was  that  year  extremely  tem- 
pestuous on   the  American  ocean;    admiral  Byron's  fleet  had 
Deen  dispersed  and  separated  by  a  storm  on  its  passage  from 
Europe.     AHer  being  refitted  at  New-York,  he  again  went  to 
sea  witli  a  view  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  in  Boston-bay ;  bat 
D'Efttaiiig  a  second  tempest  drove  him  from  that  station.    The  count 
departsfor  D'Estaing,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  Brittsli  admiral's  ab- 
the  Westr  g^nce,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 

Furufer     •    While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  by  land  and  sea,  the 
proceed-    commissioners  continued  in  America,  determined  to  leave  noth- 
ings of  the  ing  undone  that  might  eflfect  their  purpose.    Although  hopeless 
commis-    ^f  guccess  from  the  first  answer  of  the  congress,  they  thought  it 
sioiiers.     necessary  to  reply ;  desiring  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  independence  was  to  bef  understood,  and  copies  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
congress.    Respecting  tlie  second  preliminary,  they  declai^  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  troops  inadmissible,  as  a  force  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  for  defence  against  the  common  enemy,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  loyalists.  To  this  second  letter  of  the  com- 
missioners no  answer  was  given. 

Governor  Johnstone  being  individually  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  character  and  influence,  tried  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview,  in  hopes  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  colonies  to  renew  their  amily  with  the  mother 
country ;  for  that  purpose  he  requested  admission  to  several 
gentlemen,  bbt  a  decided  negative  was  returned  :  he  also  wrote 
fetters  to  different  individuals,  paragraphs  of  which  were  con- 
strued into  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  leaders. 
One  of  these  is  addressed  to  general  Reed,  ana  the  following  is 
the  paragraph  that  underwent  the  interpretation.  After  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  evils  flowing  from  the  existing  dis- 
sensions, and  the  blessings  of  reconciliation,  the  writer  proceeds: 
"  The  man  who  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  us  all  to  act 
<*  once  more  in  harmony,  and  unite  together  the  various  powers 
''which  this  contest  has  drawn  forth,  will  deserve  more  from  the 
(f  king  and  people,  from  patriotism,  humanity,  friendship,  and  alt 
<'  the  tender  ties  that  are  affected  by  the  quarrel,  than  were  ever 
*'yet  bjDStowed  on  human  kind."  On  the  16th  of  June  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Robert  Morris,  esq.  formerly  his  friend,  he  says, 
''I  believe  the  men  who  have  conducted  the  affiiirs  of  America, 
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*'  are  hicapable  of  being  influenced  bj  improper  motives :  but  CItAP. 
**  in  all  giich  transactions  there  is  risk,  and  I  think  that  who-     ^^^• 
"  ever  ventures  should  be  secured;  at  ttie  same  time  that  ho- '^■^^'^'''^^ 
*'  npur  and  emolument  shall  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  those     ^^^®- ' 
**  who  have  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her 
"  safely  to  port.    I  think  that  Washington  and  the  president 
"  have  a  right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can  bestow, 
**  if  thej  could  once  more  unite  our  interests,  and  spare  the 
^'  misenes  and  devastations  of  war." 

The  congress  published  the  letters  above  mentioned  by  go- 
vernor Johnstone,  and  attempted  to  construe  them  into  an  en- 
deavour to  bribe.  The  letters  themselves  express  no  sucH  in- 
tention;* they  merely  hold  out  a  prospect  of  honour  and  reward 
for  meritorious  conduct  The  congress,  that  they  might  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  people,  issued  a  declaration,  that  it  was  in- 
coropjitible  with  the  honour  of  congress  to  hold  any  farther 
communication  with  governor  Johnstone.  The  British  commis- 
sioners, finding  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  object,  now  confined  their  application  to  subor- 
dinate purposes.  One  of  these  was  concerning  the  captured 
army  of  general  Burgoyne.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion it  was  stipulated,  that  the  surrendering  army  should  be  at 
liberty  to  transport  itself  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not 
serving  again  in  America  during  the  war.  Boston,  the  place 
from  which  it  was  to  embark,  was  difiicult  of  access  to  trans- 
ports at  that  season  of  the  year,  which  was  the  middle  of  win- 
ter ;  general  Burgoyne  applied  for  leave  to  march  the  troops 
to  Rhode  Island,  that  they  might  there  embark.  This  request 
the  congress  not  only  refused,  which  was  merely  the  denial  of 
a  solicited  favour,  but  they  declared  a  resolution  of  violating  a 
solemn  compact ;  they  resolved  to  prohibit  the  embarkation  of 
the  Saratoga  troops  from  any  port  whatsoever,  until  a  distinct 
and  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  should 
be  properly  noticed  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  congress ; 
and  entered  upon  their  journals  a  resolution  to  that  etfect. 
This  resolution  was  evidently  a  breach  of  the  convention,  as 
the  now  desired  ratification  was  no  part  of  that  treaty.  The 
commissioners,  in  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of  August,'  remonstra- 
ted against  the  detention  of  the  troops,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties.  Without  answering  this  remonstrance,  they  entered 
into  a  chai^  against  governor  Johnstone,  with  whom  they  de- 
clared they  could  hold  no  communication.  Governor  John- 
stone, to  remove  the  pretended  bar  to  intercourse,  withdrew 
himself  from  the  commission  ;  and,  in  the  public  act  by  which 
he    testified  tliis  determination,  he  very  severely  reprehended 

'  Mr.  Belsham  alleges,  thai  Mr.  Johnstone  emploved  a  Mrs.  Fergusson, 
as  the  agent  in  his  proposed  corruption.  Ashe  adduces  no  proofs  to  sup- 
port his  assertion,  althou^  he  says  the  fart  was  clearly  atcertahted,  an  impar* 
tial  historian  cannot  admit  tfac^oharge  on  so  very  vague  an  evidence. . 
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<kUAf' '  ihp  t«iidiict  of  tlie  cong^ms^  and  «q>08ed  <be  ftballaw  _ 
^^''  by  which  .th^y  endeavoured  to  cover  their  own  breaich  of  faith. 
^"^^"^^"^^  Tiie^e  assertions  respecting  hiai«  indeed,  wei^  never  prored ; 
1779*  and  if  thej  htd  been  established,  their  authe^ticatioo  could  not 
have  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Americans :  even  if  Mr.  ^oho* 
stone  had  a,ttempted  to  brib^  the  endeavour  ^ould  not  have 
justified  0  breach  of  eontraet  with  others  npt  concerned  in  that 
endeavour.  Governor  Johnstone  set  off  for  Earope,  leaviii|g 
an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  hb 
friend  docttor  Adam  Fergusson.  Meanwhile  the  remainiiig 
commissioners  attempted  by  new  arsuments  to  show  the  cob* 
gres^  the  real  views  of  France,  and  now  little  advantage  ihej 
could  reasonably  expect  from  this  connexion;  they  nTso  seot 
a^ain  their  former  remonstrance,  without  the  signature  of  go- 
vernor Johnstone ;  and  o^red  to  ratify,  in  the  king's  nam^,  all 
the  conditions  of  tlie  Saratoga  convention,  though  such  ratifi- 
cation was  no  part  of  its  terms ;  but  the  congress  persevered 
in  the  breach  of  faith.  The  troops  which  had  surrendered  at 
Saratoga,  having  trusted  to  a  convention  stipulating  their  free 
return  to  Great  Britaip,  were  detailed  in  captivity  by  the  Ame- 
rican congress  violating  a  contract 
Theyissue  'pj^g  commif^sioners  sent  no  iiiore  letters  to  the  congress :  but 
nttt^i/'  published,  op  the  3d  of  October,  a  manifesto  and  proclamatioiu 
'  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  congress*  and  the  members  of 
the  general  assemblies  or  conventions  Qf  the  several  colonies. 
In  this  paper,  they  recapitulated  the  steps  which  they  had  taken 
for  executing  the  objects  of  their  coounission;  they  enumera- 
ted their  repeated  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness to  America;  and  stated  the  extent  and  beneficial  tenden- 
cy of  the  terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer :  notwith- 
standing the  obstructions  they  had  encountered,  they  still  de- 
clared their  readiness  tQ  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  powers 
contained  in  their  commission,  and  to  treat  not  only  with  depu- 
ties from  all  the  colonies  conjunctly,  but  with  any  provincial  as- 
sembly or  convention  individually,  at  any  time  within  the  space 
pf  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their  manifesto :  next  addressii^ 
themselves  to  all  persons,  ecclesiastical,  military,  civil,  or  pri- 
vate, and  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these 
classes,  such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  great- 
est influence,  they  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favouraUe 
an  opportunity  of  securing  their  liberties,  future  prosperity*  and 
happiness,  upon  a  permanent  foundation :  lastly,  they  appealed 
to  the  Americans  collectively,  in  the  following  terms":  **it  will 
V  now  become  the  colonies  in  general  to  call  to  mind  their  own 
"  solemn  appeals  to  heayen  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest, 
'*  that  they  took  arms  only  for  the  i*edress  of  grievances ;  and 
"  that  it  was  their  wish,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for 
*•  ever  connected  with  Great  Britain.  We  asain  ask  them, 
"  whether  all  their  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  have  not  been 
«  amply  and  fully  redressed  ?  and  we  insist*  tliat  Ae  offers  we 
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*«  }a^e  mfi^  l^ve  Dothiag  to  ^  wi$M«  in  pwt  of  either   9*^* 
*•  immedu^te  lib^y  qr  pemanent  »ccurity."     The  manifesto    j^ 
observed,  that  ih^  polif;  a9  w^l  a«  the  benevolence  of  Qreat  ^^''^''"^^ 
Sritaio  ch^kfd  the  extrepje^  Qf  war,  wh^e^  thej  tended  to  difr*    ^^ 
tress  a  people  who  were  still  considered  ^  our  fellow-^ubjeetf* 
apd  to  d«ksqtf.te  a  coaptry  whieb  wfA  shortly  iq  become  again 
a  source  ^f  fnutuid  ^vantage*    Put  wbei^  that  country  pro« 
fessed  the  unnatural  desi^,  not  only  of  estranging  lier  interests 
from  ours^  but  of  mortgaging  hereelf  ^ nd  her  resources  to  our 
enemie^i  the  whole  contest  wp  cibanged»  and  the  question  wes, 
how  fyr  Great  9ritaio  mi^.  ^j  every  «)^as  in  h«r  power»  de* 
etroy  pr  repder  u^less^  a  connection  contrived  fqr  he^*  ruin,  and 
for  the  MKrandi^ement  of  her  eoeipy  ?   Under  s^eh  circnm- 
stances,  tne  laws  of  ^e^U'-preserviition  mus^  direct  th?  conduct 
of  Orea,t  Britain,  to  render  the  iiccession  of  the  Americi^  colo* 
nies  as  little  beneficial  as  pos«ible  to  Prance,    'the  com^iif  sion-  but  witbc 
ers  having  remfiined  untU  the  forty  days  )ver^  expirod,  and  not  ^^  effect, 
finding  the  proclamation  Hl^ely  to  produce  any  conciliatory  ef-  l^hey  k- 
fect,  set  sail  for  E^prope.    The  congress  soon  after  published  a  ^^]u^ 
coeeter  manifesto,  in  which  they  af^ted  to  consider  the  procia-  xhf  ^*. 
mation  of  the  cemmissiopers  as  denouncing  new  schemes  of  ven*  gren  pub- 
geance  and  desolation,  apd  d^clfM^  thfir  reaolution  to  retaliate  usbesa 
with  t^e  utmost  severity.  *^*^"w 

Hostilities  in  Europe  wer^  entirely  maritime,  and  confined  to  ^^^^ 
the  sea  n^ar  tfie  northwest  coest  of  france.  The  Freneb  go*  in  Europe, 
vernment,  as  soon  as  it  had  r^solv^  on  war,  equdoyed  the  most 
assiduous  and  vigorous  preparations  to  ^quip  a  leet  suffioient  to 
cope  wit;h  England.  In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Oree^t 
Britain,  they  pretended  to  threaten  an  invasion ;  and  brou^t 
large  bodies  of  tro9ps  to  their  northern  coa^t.  The  British  eo- 
vernmeot  ordered  the  militia  to  be  enkbodied,  and  considenmle 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast:  they 
diffected  camps  to  be  formed  at  Winchester,  Sahsbutry,  and  St 
Edmondsbury,  Warley  common,  and  Coxheath ;  hut  mey  trust* 
ed  the  protection  of  the  country  chiefly  to  the  fleet. 

From  the  first  appes^nce  of  probable  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  eo  early  as  November  1776,  lord 
Sandwich  h^d  cast  bis  eyes  on  admiral  Keppel  as  the  most  pro- 
per person. to  be  intrusted  with  the   importi^nt  station.    This 
gentienMin  had  distinguished  hii|iself  at  the  Havannah,  betnap 
then  second  in  command,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
in  the  navy.     Having    conversed    with    Mr.    Keppel,    lordAdminl 
Sandwich  found  that,  if  the  circumsitaAces  of  the  country  re*^fPP^' 
quired  his  efforts,  his  services  would  not  be  wanting:  the  ad- ^^oimiand 
mirat  was  indeed  politically  connected  with  opposition;  but  of  the 
when  war  with  France  was  become  unavoidable,  he,  in  con- channel 
sequence  of  his  disposition  before  signified,  was  offered  an  ap-  A®^< 

Kntmentg  which  he  accepted.    In  the  begimiing  of  June,  a 
it  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  was  ready  for  service.    With 
these  under  his  cemmandi  the  admiqil  set  sail  on  ^e  iStb  of 

e  ' 
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CHAF.   tliat  month,  to  protect  oar  coiDitterce,  defend  oar  coafstSt  and* 
^^^*     watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.    The  powers  reposed  in  the 
^^"^^^^^  admiral,  were  discretionary  and  unlimited.    Sir  Robert  Harland 
^^^'    and  sir  Hu^i  Pailiser,  two  gentlemen  high  in  his  estimation  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  were  respectively  appointed  se- 
cond and  third  in  command.    At  this  time  war  had  not  been 
declared,  nor  were  reprisals  ordered.    The  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  bay  of  Biscay. 

On  the  irth  of  June,  two  French  frigates  were  seen  recon- 
noitring the  British  fleet ;  one  of  them,  the  Licorne  of  32  guns, 
being  overtaken  by  some  of  otir  ships,  for  some  hours  sailed 
with  them ;  but  manifesting  an  intention  of  departure,  a  shot 
was  fired  over  her,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  our  fleet,  she 
poured  a  broadside  into  the  America,  one  of  our  ships  of  the 
line,  and  immediately  struck  her  colours.  To  render  this  pro- 
cedure the  more  extraordinary,  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  and  the  French  commander,  were  from  tneir  respec- 
Captareofti^  ships  engaged  in  amicable  conversation.  Longford,  in- 
the  Li-  stead  of  sinking  the  French  frigate  for  her  wanton  at^ck,  with 
I^nch  ^^  magnanimi^  sent  her  under  the  stern  of  the  Victory.  .  The 
iHgftte.  other  ship,  the  Belle  Poole,  a  large  frigate,  was  closely  pursued 
by  the  Arethosa  of  32  guns,  but  not  overtaken  till  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  fleet.  Captain  Marshal,  the  British  com- 
mander, informed  the  French  captain,  that  he  had  orders  from 
the  admiral  to  conduct  him  to  the  fleet ;  but  the  Frenchman 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  Marshal  fired  across  the 
ship ;  the  answer  was  a  broadside :  a  desperate  engagement 
ensued ;  the  Arethusa  suffered  much  in  her  ngging,  me  Belle 
Poole  in  her  hull,  and  great  numbers' were  kilted.  The  French- 
man perceiving  the  other  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to 
pursue,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  coast 
This  advantage,  gained  over  superior  numbers  and  weight  of 
metal  In  the  first  conflict,  much  delighted  the  British  saiioi^. 
and  was  reckoned  ominous  of  future  success.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  Pallas,  another  French  frigate  of  32  guns,  approaching 
to  reconnoitre  the  fleet,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  with  the 
Licorne  sent  into  Plymouth.  The  French  exclaimed  against 
the  detention  of  the  two  frigates,  and  pretended  to  assert  that 
Britain  was  the  aggressor,  although  France  had  before  begun 
hostilities,  by  abetting  the  Americans  in  their  revolt  from  their 
mother  country.  Although  Admiral  Keppel  seized  two  Frencli 
frigates  for  improper  conduct  in  the  commanders,  he  abstain* 
ed  from  their  merchantmen,  as  letters  of  reprisal  had  not  issued. 
This  forbearance  in  our  naval  commander  may  perhaps  have 
been  right;  but,  as  the  hostile  conduct  of  France  justified  hos- 
tilities from  England,  the  more  effectually  they  had  been  b^n, 
the  greater  would  be  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  The 
capture  of  their  trading  vessels,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the 
former  war,  would  have  distressed  the  enemy,  by  depriving 
them  both  of  sailors  and  riches.    Admiral  Keppel  being  infMrm* 
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ed  that  flie  French  fleet  lyin^  in  Brest  water  ammmted  to  ihir-   CHAP. 
ty«two  ships  of  the  line,  repaired  to  St.  Helen's  for  a  re-enforce-     ^^^- 
ment.    The  return  of  the  admiral  occasioned  very  great  aiko-  M^*^^'>*^ 
nishftient  and  consternation,  not  without  a  mixture  of  dissatis*     ^^* 
taction;  hut  ministers  lost  no  time  in  augmenting^  his  &rma-^^^^ 
roent ;  lord  Sandwich  instantly  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  Ports. 
a  fortnight,  ten  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  Keppel's  fleet  mouth  fiir 
In  the  middle  of  July  he  set  sail  at  the  head  of  thirty  British  a  re^ca- 
ships  of  the  line,  one  of  them  the  Victory,  of  the  first  "rate,  six  ^^^*. 
of  90  guns,  and  the  rest  of  the  third  rate.    The  fleet  was  form-  3^  ;'„ 
ed  into  three  divisions,  the  van  commanded  by  sir  Robert  Har*  pursuit  of 
land,  the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  centre  by  the  ad-theene- 
miral  himself^    Reprisals  having  been  now  issued,  the  French  ">y* 
fleet  had  left  Brest  harbour  on  the  8tii  of  July,  commanded  by 
count  D'Orvilliers,  and  was  cruising  oft*  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
On  the  2Sd  of  July,  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleets  descried  each  Descries 
other ;  the  British  ships  being  dispersed,  a  signal  was  thrown  the 
out  for  forming  the  line,  but  night  came  on  before  the  ships  ^^^. 
were  properly  stationed.    The  following  morning,  the  wind  be-  iT^h^^t 
ing  westerly,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  nad  gained  the 
weather-gage ;  D'Orvilliers,  however,  though  superior  in  num- 
ber, still  avoided  battle.    The  British  admiral,  chasing  to  wind- 
ward the  three  following  days«  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  battle,    . 
but  in  vain.    On  the  27th«  a  sudden  squall  came  on,  so  very  Battle  of 
thick  as  to  conceal  the  two  fleets  from  the  view  of  each  other.  theSTthoT 
IVhen  the  weather  became  clear,  it  was  found  that  the  French  ^^7> 
fleet  had  fallen  considerably  to  leeward,  and  was  near  the  van 
of  the  British.    Instantly  ad  mind  Keppel  cave  the  signal  for 
forming  the  line ;  an  engagement  began,  as  the  fleets  were  pass- 
ing each  other  in  contrary  directions.    At  this  time  the  Victory, 
ami  the  other  ships  of  the  centre  division  were  nearest  to  the 
enemy.     Sir  Robert  Harland   being  to  windward,  was  ready 
for  immediate  service;  while  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  considerably 
to  leeward  with  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  line.     The  French, 
who  were  now  to  leeward  had  made  an  alteration  in  their 
movements,  which  seemed, to  indicate  an  intention  of  cutting 
off  the  rear  division.    The  admiral,  professing  to  entertain  this 
apprehension,  left  the  station  in  which  the  battle  began,  and 
sailed  to  leeward,*  until  he  was  opposite  to  the  enemy's  van ; 
while  sir  Robert  Harland,  by  his  orders,  covered  the  rear.  Kep- 
pel kept  a  signal  constantly  flying  for  Palliser  to  join  the  line, 
but  that  commander  did  not  arrive.    The  admiral  repeated  the 
signal  to  sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  come  to  his  station  s  but,  before  the 
oi^er  was  obeyed,  darkness  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
test.   The  French  admiral  ranged  his  fleet  so  as  to  appear  de*  indecisive. 

>  See  Gibbon's  letter  to  lord  SheiHeld,  July  1778. 

»  This  evolution  was  afterwards  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal 
charges  against  admiral  Keppel ;  it  beings  represented  as  wearing  the  ap- 
l>eaT»)ce  of  flight,  and  thus  bringing  disgrace  on  ^e  British  flag. 
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Clf Al^.  tertiiilied  to  tffst  Hvi  next  morAing ;  but  in  the  night  tti^  qatf- 
^^*  ted  their  sUtien,  leaving  three  frigates  \nik  Ifj^tb  at  proper  in- 
^^^"^^^^  tel*vaU,  to  Ajbpear  to  the  British  the  leading  ships  of  their  three 
1778.  divisions,  rne  nett  morning  the  French  fleet  was  at  so  gr^t  t 
JJ^^  distance,  that  the  admiral  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  renew 
£^^^.  the  pursuit;  it  Would,  he  alleged,  be  irtipossible  i6  overtake 
lifts  da-  them,  and  his  own  ships  would  be  etposed  to  danger  froiA  a  let 
Tinr  the  shore  :  he  thei^efore  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  returned  to 
w«»»*-       Plymouth. 

beSIre  of     *^<>^g**  ^''*  battle  by  no  means  answered  the  expectation^ 
n  lee        that  British  experience  of  nautical  valonr  and  skill    nstarallr 
shore,       and  reasonably  formed,  from  a  conflict  between  thiKy  of  oai 
K«^P«I      ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty -two  of  the  French,  it  effect^  oae 
^*®?*     Very  important  purpose ;  the  French  fleet  being  obtige<l  to  go  ts 
pursuit,     p^^^  ^^  ^^g^^  several  British  fleets  of  merchantmen  ffohn  theJBast 
lind  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  arrived  ifo  safet  j.     Iib- 
partiat  ex&miners  vefy  easilf  perceived  that  there  wast  a  want  of 
concert  in  the  disposition  or  the  fleet  on  the  day  of  battle.     Ad- 
miral Keppel,  in  nis  letter  to  the  admiralty,  expressed  himself, 
in  eenerai  terms,  satisfied  With  the  conduct  of  oflScek-a  ahd  men; 
it,  however,  sooA  appeared  that  he  was  much  didsatiBfied*  witti 
the  procedure  of  Failise)*. 
Captures       Both  the  French  and  English  fleets  went  agaiA  to  sea  in  t&4 
byfnistes ttionth  of  August,  bat  did  not  agaib  meet  during  this  campaign, 
wwpnva..  Considerable  captures  were  made  b^  ftigates  and  jlrtvateers  oa 
both  sidM,  but  the  baltince  of  prices  wAs jreatly  itf  favour  of  Bn* 
Balance     tain.    Two  Liverpool  privateers  tobk  a  l^n^h  httme  Ward  bound 
fiivounbie  East  Indiamati,  estimated  at  S20,OODt. ;  and  captain  Dawson  of 
^"fi-     the  Mentor  teok  another,  valued  ac  240,0001.  • 

'  The   AMetiea:n   privateers,  trusting  tb  the   alKance    wid; 

France,  eame  this  year  to  the  ceast  of  BurOpe,  alld  eottioiitted 
Depreda-  vafious  depredations.     The  most  daring  comtnknder  at  these 
tioDs  by     ships  was  the  tinted  adventurer  Paul  Jones.    This  penkm  hii 
^         been  gaitlener  t6  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  at  a  seat  fteai^  Kirkud- 
''^°^''      bright  en  the  southwest  c6a6t  of  Scotland.     LeaVinj^  Us  em- 
ployment idHiiptly,  oft  account  of  some  umbrage  Which  he  hid 
conceived  Against  the  family,  he  had  betaken  hirtidetf  to  sea, 
and  by  profeaHional  skill,  toother  with  intrspid  boldiie^  arriv- 
ed at  the  appointment  which  he  then  held.    Jones,  directing 
his  efforts  against  the  coasts  with  which  he  was  best  acquaint- 
ed, landed  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  and  set  fii^  tb  a  ship 
in  the  harbour,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the  town,  but  was 
be  plun-    driven  away  by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.    From  thence    | 
ders  i^e    be  proceeded  over  ^olway  Frith  to  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk,  and    | 
lOTd  ^1-   P^'^^^  ^  titnne  of  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  ef- 
kirk.     '    *^^^  9  ^^  though  he  greatly  alarmed  the  lady  and  family  (h^ 
lordship  being  in  London,)  no  violence  was  offered  to  any  indi- 
vidual. 
Crimiaa-        Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser  had  each  numerous  partisans; 
tioa  and    the  difference  between  them,  therefore,  aplread  itself  thnMigh 
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ikeir  fleet,  the  navj,  and  kingdom.    Keppei*^  su^iporters  alleg-   ^^^^* 
ed>  that  if  Palliger  had  obeyed  the  signal,  the  actioo  must  have     ^^ 
been  general;  and  the  conaeauence  a  complete  victorj  to  Britain.  ^^'^*''"^. 
Palliser's  friends  asserted,  that  the  admiral  lost  the  moment  ^f^^\ 
▼ictorjy  when,  instead  of  bearing  forward  on  the  enemj  with  his  JJI^^od'^f 
full  force,  he  moved  to  leeward,  lost  the  afternoon  by  that  move^  Keppel 
ment,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemj  to  escape*.   To  this  principal  ana  Palli- 
iraputation  of  Mr.  Palliser  against  Mr.  jS^eppel,  several  other  "^^ 
charges  were  added,  that  he  nad  formed  his  line  negligently; 
that  ne  had  not  made  proper  dispositions  for  covering  the  rear 
division ;  that  he  might  have  renewed  the  battle  on  that  after- 
noon ;  that  the  next  morning  the  French  fleet  was  not  at  so  ffreat 
a  distance  as  to  render  pursuit  unavailing;  and  that,  in  ^rt, 
the  admiral  had  not  done  his  dutjr. 

Whether  Mr.  PalHser's  censure  on  Mr.  Reppel  was  right  or 
wrong.  Its  ground  was  his  conduct  on  the  27th  and  2Sth  of  July, 
1778.  After  that  time,  the  vice-admiral  again  went  to  sea  un- 
der the  admiral ;  delivered  him  a  letter,  testifying  his  majesty's 
approbation  of  his  conduct ;  corresponded  witn  him  in  terms  of 
friendship,  and  in  his  letters  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  superior  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for  the  service.^  This 
conduct,  however,  of  Mr.  Palliser  relates  only  to  his  sincerity 
and  consistency,  but  is  totally  irrelative  to  the  truth  or  false* 
hood  of  the  charges.  After  the  fleet  returned  to  harbour  for  the 
winter,  admiral  iCeppel  was  severely  censured  by  ministerial 
publications,  and  admiral  Palliser  by  writings  favourable  to  op- 
position.  In  a  newspaper  of  the  latter  class,  an  anonymous  let- 
ter was  inserted,  strongly  reprehending  sir  Hugh  Palliser.  The 
vice-admiral,  having  read  this  production,  applied  to  Keppel  to 
justify  his  conduct,  and  required  him  for  that  purpose  to  sign  a 
statement,  which  not  only  would  have  exculpated  Palliser,  but 
criminated  himself.  The  admiral  having  refused  to  comply. 
Palliser  published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  a  long  and  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  together  with  aa 
introductory  letter  signed  with  his  name.  The  performance 
teemed  with  censure  against  the  conduct  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  After  indignant  remarks  and  severe  recrimination  from 
Keppel,  and  reciprocal  repetition  of  invective,  the  trials  of  both  ^ 

virere  ordered. 

Admiral  Keppel  was  first  tided :  the  charge  consisted  of  five  Tbey  am 
articles,  detailing  the  objects  already  narrated.    After  it  had  respect- 
continued  from  the  7th  of  January  1779,  until  the  11th  of  Feb-  '™^  *^^ 
ruary,  the  court  not  only  acquitted  the  admiral,  but  declared  the  ^^^xH^. ' 
charges  false,  slanderous,  and  malicious.    When  the  news  of  the 
sentence  reached  London,  very  general  illuminations,  instigat- 
ed by  political  partisans,  took  place  for  two  successive  nights* 
The  populace  was  inflamed  by  a  notion  very  industriously  dis- 
seminated, that  the  proceedings  against  admiral  Keppel  were 


■  See  Pfoceedings  of  the  court-martial  on  admiral  Keppel. 
Vol.  1.  74 
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ckAP.  At  the  iaktkhcfe  rf  minifttiy,  in  onler  to  screen  their  own  miscbn*^ 
J^'     duct  in  furnishing  him  with  an  inadequ^tfe  force.    Under  this 
^<1^^^^*^^  impression  the  mbb  committed  many  biitrages  on  the  houses  of 
17TB,    lord  Sandwich,  and  other  ministers. 

•  Pklliser,  soon  after  th^  acquittal  of  Keppri,  demanded  a  court* 
iiiartial  oh  himself.  The  charge  against  him  was  not  sipecific. 
but  a  general  assertion  of  non-performance  of  dutj ;  and  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  from  the  12&  of  April  till  the  6tfa  of  May.  lie 
wiU  acquitted. 
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mtitt  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  at  the  meeting  of  par]iam^nt.r->The 
nation  is  ^sposed  to  strenuous  exertion, — The  king's  speech  intimates 
dissatisfaction  with  the  events  of  the  campaign—- Strictures  of  oppon^ 
tion  on  the  etnployment  of  Indian  savsgea— appeal  to  the  bishops  there* 
on.^*Thc  dispute  betsreen  Keppel  and  PalKser  is  introduced  into  par- 
l|aifieiit.-«-Mr.  ^o^  makes  a  motion  for  censuring  lord  Sandwich— which 
is  negatived.— -Disputes  arise  in  the  navy  between  the  partisans  of  the 
respective  admirals. — Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  removal  of  lord  Sand« 
wico.— Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals  Burgoyne  and  Howe,  and 
admiral  lofrd  Howe.— The  evidence  is  at  first  favourable  to  sir  Willian 
Kow^. — T^tivony  of  general  Robertson  afid  Mr.  Ga^oway  unfavourar 
ble.— inquiry  abruptly  abandoned. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Bur- 
goyne— clears  his  character  from  specific  false  aspersions. — Riots  in 
Scotland  from  enthusiastic  zeal  against  popery—imputed  b^  Mr.  Burke 
to  the  supineness  of  ministers.— Rupture  with  Spain.*-Spain  evidently 
the  a^^gressbr— Resolutions  and  measures  of  parlianent  tbereon.— Sesr 


THE  rorufil  of  the  Amerioeas  to  accept  of  the  proQered    <^<I^P- 
terras,  their  alUauce  with  our  ancient  enemy,  and  their  incite*     ^^^'* 
mentof  that  enemy  to  join  them  in  effort  for  the  redoction  of^'^'^*'^^^ 
Ihift  country,  now  estranged  I'rom  their  cause  many  ^^^^^»q^^^ 
who  formerly  favoured  them,  and   reprobated  the  conduct  oFpubUcopi- 
administration.    Impartial  patriots  reasoned,  that  deficient  a^nionand  ' 
miiiisters  might  be  in  the  foresight,  wisdom  and  vigour  requisite  sentimeot 
at  so  arduous  a  conjpncture,  reproach  and  invectire  were  no)  *^  ^^ 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  promote  the  national  adranta^  ^^nuSl* 
that  we  were  now  in  a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  which  mJnt. 
retrospection  of  causes  was  much  less  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
than  the  means  of  eatrication.    Strenuous  exertion  was  noiv  The  na- 
generaUy  deemed  the  onW  sure  way  of  delivering  us  from  ^i^'^^^** 
and  enforcing  an  bonouranie  peace.    To  promote  vigorous  e(-  SSenuous 
forts,  the  most  efll^tua!  means  was  unanimity.    From  thes^  exertion, 
considerations,  though  the  number  of  those  who  venerated  the 
abitity  of  ministers  by  no  means  increased,  yet  a  much  greater 
majority  of  (he  nation  than  before  was  now  disposed  to  second 
their  efforts. 

Parliament  met  on  the  S5th    of   November,    \7TB.     Hi«J?**, 
majesty^s  speech  very  dearly,  concisely,  and  justly  described  J^lehiii. 
the   conduct  of  France :   *«  In   the   time  of  profound   peace  ^nates 
**  (said  the  king)  without  pretence  of  provocation  or  colour  of  dissstiste- 
*«  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne  to  diatiirb  tion  with 
•'the  public  tranquillity,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties |^®^^"^^ 
*f  and  the  general  rights  of  sovereigns ;  at  first,  by  the  clan-  ounpaigD. 
**  destine  aopply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted  subjects 
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CHAP.   **\fi  North  America;   afterwanls,  by  avowing  openlj  their 

^^^"•««  support,  and  entering  into  formal  en^^agements   with    tiie 

^^"^^'^^•^  leaders   of  the  rebelnon  ;    and,  at  length,  by  comnuttane 

1778.     M  open  hosttlitieft  and^  depredations  on  my  uithfnl  sabjecta,  and 

**  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominio|is  in  America  and  the 

«*  West  Indies."    His  majesty  did  not  express  himself  satisfied 

'    •        with  the  success  of  the  late  campaign;  bat  trusted  to  fature 

eflbrts.  ' 

Oppositidn,  considering  the  speech  as  the  prodaction  not  of 
the  ktn^  but  of  the  minister,  contended,  that  in  asserting  the 
anccess  bad  not  been  proportioned  to  our  efforts,  it  declared  a 
falsehood.  The  advantages  gained  were  fiir  greater  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  inferiority  of  our  fleets,  and  the 
tardiness  of  our  preparations.  The  speech  regretted  the  faiN 
ure  of  conciliatory  measures.  These  were  themselves  homilia* 
ting  to  England,  *and  unsatisfying  to  America :  but,  notwith* 
standing  its  defects  and  absurdities,  the  adoption  of  that 
scheme  could  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  useless ;  it  had  destroyed 
every  fallacious  argument  by  which  ministers  had  l>eguiled  the 
nation  into  the  fatal  contest  with  America,  for  it  surrendered  all 
to  pnyfessed  obfects.  The  supporters  of  ministry  justified  the- 
past  conduct  of  the  war,  and  tne  preparation  and  dtstributioii 
oft  the  armaments  that  were  emploved  in  the  summer.  By 
delaying  the  departure  of  admiraJ  !6yron,  D'Bstaing  was  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  giving  France  a  de* 
cided  superiority  in  the  channel.  The  evacuation  of  PhiladeU 
phia  was  also,  they  asserted,  a  measure  of  wise  policy,  from 
Ae  accession  of  France  to  the  war:  New- York  was  much 
more  centrical,  nearer  to  the  coast,  and  fitter  for  sending  re- 
enforcements  to  the  West  India  islands,  or  wherever  they 
m^t  be  wanted.  Opposition  admitted  the  propriety  of 
evacuating  Philadelphia,  but  contended  that  the  reasons  in 
which  it  was  founded,  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  whole 
system.  The  army  in  America  was  reduced  to  this  alternative, 
either  by  retaining  its  acquisitions  to  divide  and  debilitate  its 
own  strength,  or  else  to  stand  exposed  to  di^race  and  morti- 
fication, and  bv  retracing  its  steps,  to  show  the  inutility  of  all 
its  labours.  TSo  man  Could  expect  to  conquer  a  continent  by 
possessing  a  single  town  ;  therefore,  while  the  nation  persisted 
in  carrying  on  an  oifensive  war  in  America,  whether  our  army 
advanced,  retreated,  or  stood  still,  the  efi^ect  would  be  the 
same,  a  fruitless,  expensive,  and  cruel,  because  unnecessary, 
war.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  great  minority. 
Patriotism  and  wisdom  might  before  have  dictated  opposition 
to  the  ministerial  measures  respecting  America,  while  diere 
were  hopes  that  by  combating  the  plans  of  government  they 
might  produce  a  conciliatory  change:  now,  however,  the 
colonists  were  avowed  enemies,  and  were  engaged  in  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Britain ;  and  there  was  no  alternative  but 
victory  or  submission.    If  ministry  might  be  justly  cbaiged 
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wiih  havuig  brought  118,  by  dieir  ignorance  and  ^  want  of  politi-   CakP'. 
cal  abilities,  into  so  bloodj  and  expensive  a  war,  opposition  did    ^^ 
not  employ  the  most  efficacious  means  for  procuring  a  safe  and  ^^'^''^^ 
honoarabie  peace.    Perpetual  invecttres  against  aaministration    ^^- 
were  far  from  tending  to  depress  the  enemy,  or  strength- 
en the  country.    Common  sense  could  never  consider  a  regular 
and  unifcNrm  system  of  obstruction  to  his  majesQr's  councils, 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  promoting  the  success  of  his 
arms. 

The  chief  object  of  opposition  during  this  session,  was  to  cen-  Steietuftti 
sure  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  impute  all  real  or  »^*^«*^2S?Jkl 
miscarriages  to  the  incapacity  and  infatuation  of  ministers.    On  employ- 
the  4th  of  December,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  ment  of 
majesty  concerning  the  latemanifesto  of  the  commissioners,  tode-  Indiaa  ss- 
clare  the  displeasure  of  parliament  at  certain  passa$(es  of  the  ^^H^ 
proclamation,  as  totally  unauthorized  by  the  act  of  the  legiala^ 
ture  for  appointing  tHese  commissioners,  and  in  themselves  ut- 
terlv  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  and  generous  coura|;e  which 
at  all  times  distinguished  the  British  nation,  subversive  of  the 
maxims  which  have  been  established  among  christian  and  civ^ 
-ized  communities,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  cmwn  of 
this  realm,  and  tending  to  debase  the  spirit  and  to  subvert  the 
discipline  of  his  majesty's  armies.    The  supporters  of  the  mo** 
tion  interpreted  the  passages  in  question  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Americans  professed  to  have  done,  and  consider^ 
ed  them  as  replete  with  denunciations  of  the  most  savage  barba> 
rity.  On  this  assumption  their  arguments  proceeded,  and  speak* 
ers  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  and  madness  of  the  new  kind 
of  warfare,  which  converted  British  soldiers  into  botchers,  as- 
sassins, and  incendiaries,  and  proposed  for  the  model  of  eivilis^ 
ed  Britons  the  practices  of  Indian  savages.    Contrary,  they  at 
leged,  as  the  threatened  mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  to  huma- 
nity, it  was  no  less  inimical  to  sound  policy,  as  the  colonists  could 
retaliate  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and 
various  parts  of  his  majestv's  dominions  must,  by  their  exposed 
situation,  suffer  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  from  retaliation :  on 
these  grounds,  they  proposed  to  request  that  it  should  be  disa« 
vowed  b]r  his  majesty. 

To  this  deduction  of  consequences,  ministers  replied,  by 
denvingthe  principle;  the  proclamation,  they  contended,  de- 
nounced no  new  species  of  war,  no  kind  of  hostilities  dissimi- 
iar  to  those  which  have  been  usually  carried  on  between  belli- 
gerent nations  in  every  [Nirt  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  American  war,  Britain  had  considered  the 
cdonists  not  as  enemies,  but  as  subjects  partly  rebellious  irom 
disposition,  but  chiefly  misled  by  mischievous  counsel ;  it  bad 
therefore  been  their  wish  to  instruct  and  persuade,  as  well  as 
to  compel :  but  now  the  provincials  had  thrown  themselvea 
into  the  arms  of  French  enemies,  and  were  hencefortb  toba 
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OttAT^  tmitdUketujollier  ftie«,9oa«  i»ort  ^|Hi«Hly wd <i#y»<|Hf 
^^'  to  aniiftj  Mi  wetken  the  bm*il<j  www.  Tto  vm  the  «j9<hii4 
^^^^^"^^  of  the  rttprehende^  portion  pf  the  Mwfotto,  ?uch  wp^  tjie  i^ti^p- 
1^-  tioo  of  it»  fnwnew.  tuch  th#  meaning  vhich  jts  eitprowpiw  plmiq- 
Jy  and  aipUcitlj  conveyed.  They  «pttI4  llftt  thirefpre  fonsent 
io  addreis  bis  mqeatj,  thathe  mipit  disavon^  inti^atiwa  whicfa^ 
instead  of  ten^ttre,  deserved  the  big^eit  approbatipn.  After  f 
i^erj  hard  contest  between  the  cenamreri  4Pd  sufpoftsiv  of  thif 
act  of  the  commissioners,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  ap- 
peared  to  give  the  fori^er  a  contideisble  adv«nt{{|e.  Governor 
aobnatPte  ^Mking  on  the  snbject,  eahtbited  the  irritatioo  of  ^hr 
plent  pasaioa.  mndi  more  than  tbe  sound  vi^onavs  reaaoaios;  bj 
which  btselaqnence  was  generaU j  dietinsaifbed ;  he  d^laied 
the  manifesto  to  haw e  meant  a  desolating  Vsr,  4Pd  jnatifiod  it  in 
that  view  as  not  only  right  b«t  neeewf  ry.  Opposition  contend^ 
4Mi»  that  this  avowal  by  one  who  hsd  bsen  a  commisaiQner,  prov- 
^  their  aaMttioh«  Miniatera,  however,  adhered  to  their  r^ec^ 
dion  of  the  interpretation.  In  diacu$sing  thisii)iiestion,  «mi^ 
fiowe,  after  reprobating  the  alleged  plan  of  war»  deviated  fn» 
ake  qoeatioa,  to  introdnea  a  ehaxge  against  the  seoretary*  c^opr 
Keming  hia  copiloct  to  the  ^nettik  who  oommanided  in  Ameri* 
f($^  To  the  msl^ministration  of  6annaiiie,  Howe  iinpaled  tiis 
#wn  reaocat  to  resign  his  employment,  and  strongly  nrged  the 
jnaUtatton  of  a  parliamisntary  i6<|iiiry»  in  order  thsl  the  oondnci 
Imth  of  the  commanders  ami  ministers  should  be  fuller  emniM4. 
Justice  dwe  on  all  sides,  and  the  aattoa  acquainted  with  the  true 
cluttse  of  diat  failure  of  auccess  which  it  had  hitherto  experi- 
fented.  The  secretary,  after  expreasinx  hia  aatomshmont  ai 
4ie  aoeuaation,  and  tindicating  his  conduct,  declared,  that  he 
-onrtainly  should  not  ot^ject  to  an  inquiry  when  regularly  pro- 

Kiod,  a?  he  was  confident  it  must  tenninate  to  hia  Iwnonr. 
turning  from  irrelevant  topics  to  the  sulyeet  at  issne,  the 
bouse  was  called  for  a  vote,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
Inid^^ity  of  two  hundred  and  nine  to  taro  hundred  and  twenty- 
tw#* 
Appeal  to      When  the  proclamation  was  discussed  in  the  house  of  peers, 
IJ^  ti^K  ^  ^^W^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  biphope,  to  exert  that  cha- 
^    ^   '  rity,  humanity,  and  abhorrence  of  blood   and  cnieltv  which 
were  the  leading  tenets  and  distiogilishing  charactenstica  of 
^ri^tiimity,  upon  a  sufa^ect  which  not  only  came  directly  with- 
in Iheif  cognisance,  but  in  which  they  seemed  bound  by  their 
ohamcter  to  exert  the  peculiar  and   moat  exalted  princi|des 
^  their  religion,  in  preventing  the  wanton  butchery  and  de- 
oAruction  of  mankind.    Their  interference  was  required  to  pre- 
ainnt  the  deatruotion  and  spare  the  blood*  not  only  of  men  ao4 
nhifistiftns,  but  of  Englishmen  and  proteatants,  like  themaelTes; 
Io  icniah  in  the  outset  an  abominable  system  of  warfare,  which 
.    in  Its  progreas  and  consequences  would  bring  desolation  and 
fOin  on  their  own  flocks.    The  legal  powers  with  which  they 
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ad  tMktt  iilTeil^  fijr  th^  oiiliatitiitloil  for  saM  ^crtis  pbrpma^,  ^4f^. 
rould  be  fotnkd,  iti  the  p^aent  mstatic^,  foll^  «<|ttat  to  the    ^^^^ 
luty  find  embrgelict.     Thfejr  ivfere  tK^  moderator,  ordained  ^*^*^**^ 
>j  the  n^sdom  of  the  c6nltitutioii,  to  check  the  rage,  restrain    ^^^• 
he  pas^totM,  atid  contro!  the  violenc^  of  teiti}>oral  m^^    Their 
imple  v6tes  q|niii  this  occamon  would  at  oAce  fuli^  ^icprlisit 
heir  dettsstatton  of  the  inhuman  avstem ;  and,  jdmed  with 
hose  of  the  secuMr  lofdd  Who  held  the  same  principles,  w6uld 
^ure  its  ellects.     The  bishops  wete  verj  far  from  contesting 
hat  it  was  incumtoebt  on  them  to  exert  their  abiliti^  and  influ- 
mce  for  mod^ftL^iog  the  passions  of  men,  and  preventing  the 
vanton  effusion  of  christian  blood ;  but,  as  the  lohd^  in  opposV 
ion  had  not  pkived  that  efforts  a^nst  revolted  subjects,  Who 
vere  leacaed  with  invetkhite  enemies,  were  wanton,  and  they 
bought  Sie  annoyance  of  such  fo^a  necessary  for  sfelf-defence, 
hey  did  hot  consider  themselves  as  justified  in  censoring  the 
nanifestp.^  * 

Censure  of  ministry  had  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
he  proceedings  of  opposition  in  the  former  years  of  our  dispute 
vith  the  colonies;    but  the  reprehension  had  been  combined 
vith  wise  legislative  propiasitions  for  removing  the  evils  of  which 
hey  complained.    During  the  {Resent  session,  reproach  ^t  ad- 
ninistration  constituted  nearly  the  solli  conduct  by  which  ttey 
professed  to  discharge  their  quty,  as  senators  deliberating  for 
he  good  of  their  countrjr.    Every  cofliinander,  whose  success 
lad  not  answeiM  the  expectations  formed  from  the  itieans  with 
^hich,he  was  supplied,  imputed  his  miscarriages  to  ministry; 
md,  at  soon  as  he  made  that  imputation,  was  supJMirted  by  op* 
position  with  an  eagerness  diat  greatly  outstripbea  the  evidence* 
Dn  the  28th  of  December,  a  debate  arose  in  the  hoose  of  com- 
mons,  on  a  proposed  vote  of  seventy  thousand  seamen  fbr  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year.    Durihjttfae  discussion,  it  Was  ob- The di»> 
served  by  oppo^tion*  that  as  very  dulerent  represeiitations  had  pute  be- 
l>een  given  of  the  naval  proceedings  of  admiral  KeppePs  fleet  ^^'l- 
on  the  £nh  and  28th  of  July,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  uS^^^. 
for  ascertaining  the  truth.     Preliminary  to  such  investigation,  it  aer  is  in- 
was  proposed^  that  as  both  officers,  being  members  of  the  houst,  troduced 
were  then  present,  one  or  both  of  them  should  aflfbrd  some  sa-  JP^  P*^ 
tisfaction  on  the  subject.      Admiral  Keppel,  having  risen  iii''*^^"^' 
compliance  with  this  request,  made  a  speech,  of  which*  though 
some  jMirts  w«re  sufficiently  intelligiUe,  there  were  others  bw  no 
tneakis  explicit,  and  of  which  the  exact  import  could  not  well  be 


'  Mr.  Iftebh&to,  uaHhrmly  de»foa«  of  throwmg  out  mcHreet  or  direct  chur. 
gts  against  our  ecciesiasticsl  est&blishmeiit,  in  mentioning  a  protest  that 
was  entered  on  this  occasion,  s»v8,  « it  is  painful  to  remark,  that  tbe  name 
of  one  bishop  only,  the  venerable  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  long  and  rllustHous  train  of  signatures  affixed  to  this  memorable  pro- 
test.'^ This  censure  of  oor  prelates,*  ttri  Bebham  supports  by  no  Jjiroof ; 
it  rests  entirely  upon  bis  own  authority. 
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CMP.  ai^ftrcfMM  'frm  die  exprnskms  theiMdi«0p»^|jb«l|||^  tl»e 
xxif.  tendency  and  intept  might  be. gathered  from  Tadoua.fircum* 
^"^^"^■^  stancea.  lie  affirmed*  that  on  the  occasion  in.qw^fttioDr]^  bad 
1779i  ^lon'e  his  utinost  a^iaat  the  eotwr;  the  glory  oC  the.- British  . 
flag  had .  not  been  tamisbed  in  his  hands,  and  were  fu^  anin  m 
the  sasfte  sitaaition*  he  should  act.  in  tlie  same  nuM^ner ;  but  tlie 
oldest  and  most  experienced  nsval  officers  would  discover  some* 
thi^gio  every  engagemenit  with  ivbich  they  wec^  before  ouac- 
qitainted,  and  he  ac£ao«iledged,  that  day  had  presented  .to  bim, 
something  new.  He  impeached  no  man  (he  said)  of  a  neglect 
of  daty,  because  he  was.  satisfied  the.offioer  .who  ^ad  been  allu- 
ded to  had  manifest^  no  want  of  eourage*  which  was  the  quali- 
ty mostessential  to  a  British  sesinen,^  All  hi&direct  compfaints 
or  animadversions  were  limited  to  an  aiionymous  letter  imputed 
to  that  eentleman,  a|id  another  letter.,avowed  and  signed  by 
bim,  and  both  published  in  a  newspaper.    In  the  subsequent 

Crt  of  his  speech,  complaining  of  the  abuse  to  which  jie  had 
en  exposed  in  diurnal  publications^  he  said  he  did  not  chai^ 
ministers  with  being  the  authors  or  promoters  of  the  invectives 
against  him;  thev,  on  the  contraryy  seemed  to  be  hi^  friends, 
and  caressed  and  smiled  upon  him :  or  if  any  ministers  were 
capable  of  vilifying  and  secretly  aspersin|;  him,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  cut  his  throat  behind  his  baGk.Jie  dutnot  think  thev  were 
then  near  him.*  Sir  Hu^  Palliser  charged  the  admiral  with 
dark  and  indirect  insinuations,  called  on  him  t^  stat^  his  chaises, 
jastified  his  own  conduct*  and  expressed  bis  wish  for  a  public 
mqoiry ;  the  institution  and  result  of  which  I  have  already  .nar- 
rated, as  far  as  concerned  the  two  admirals.  Opposition  in  par- 
liament condemned  the  admiralty  for  granting  a  court-martial  at 
d)e  instance  of  Palliser.  They  should  (they  said])  have  acted 
aa  moderators  upon  this  occasion,  given  passion  time  to  cool, 
and  interposed  their  influence  in  heaune  the  difierences  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  officers^  at  a  time  when  .tlieir  services 
were  so  much  wanted ;  instead  of  which  tliey  blew  up  the  flame 
bjr  precipitately  xeceiving  a  rash,  hasty,  and  passionate  accusa- 


>  The  reader  most  berjs  see  very  indefinite  expressions,  and  ressoninj^ 
b/  no  means  conclusive.  What  the  alleged  novelty  that  had  occurred  m 
the  engagement  was,  he  did  not  explain,  though,  without  g^feat  likelihood 
of  mistake,  common  sagacity  imght  conjecture  what  mesmng  be  intended 
to  convey.  Me  impeacked  no  man  of  neglect  of  thOHf  BSOAuaf  ^  ^  officer  al- 
luded to  manifuted  no  wonl  of  courage,  Thoug^  courage  be,  b&  he  ottterr- 
ed,  the  most  essential  quality  of  a  seaman,  yet  it  is  not  his  onlr  duty',  and 
there  might  be  grounds  of  impeachment  against  an  officer  who  had  «iei^ 
courage.  In  Ikct,  admiral  Keppel  does  not  disavow  the  eslstenoe  of  other 
grounds;  but  the  exdoatve  admission  of  that  qusUly  tends  by  a.ivUufal 
ccqMtruction  to  insinuate  a  denial,  or,  at  least,  a  doubt  of  the  performance 
of  other  necessary  duties  by  the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded. 

*  i«ord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  other 
house,  being  in  anti-ministerial  works  represented  as  both  politically  and 
personally  immical  to  admiral  Keppel,  was  understood  to  be  mesot  by  this 
msinustion. 
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ihm;  and'tiwrrf^  drawtag  «ii  the  fatal  duMisiooi  in  the  Hft*   cmi^. 
val  service,  and  the  numeroos  evilg  to  the  public^  which  thej    ^^* 
had  themsekes  declared  must  be   incaritaUe  consequences  of^'^'^'^N* 
sach  a  triaL    The  commlasioners  of  the  admiralty  strenuously     ^^^ 
insisted  their  constitu^n  to  be  such,  that  inall  matters  <^accu« 
i^ation  they  were  obliged  to  act  ministerially,  they  bad  no  judicial 
power ;  that,  when  a  complaint  was  preferred,  they  were  as  a- 
matter  of  course  and  in  discharge  of  their  office,  not  only  Conw 
pelied  to  receive  it,  but  to  give  the  necessary  direction  lor  th^ 
triak 

The  vice-admiral  had  preferred  an  accusation  consisting  of 
five  separate  articles,  or  charges,  properly  drawn  up,  and 
specifically  pointed.  What  line  of  conduct  then  could  the 
admiralty  board  pursue  ?  They  must  either  prejudge  the  truth 
of  those  charges,  or  admit  them  to  be  such  as  were  fit  to  be 
sent  to  the  consideration  of  a  court-martial.  The  &ni  they 
neither  could,  nor  dared  to  do,  being  totally  ignorant  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood;  and  with  the  second  they  were  compellcHl 
to  comply,  because  the  matter  allowed  no  other  alternative. 
Opposition  insisted  that  the  admiralty  was  not  only  endued 
with  discretionary  powers  competent  to  tlie  purpose,  but  that 
the  exercise  of  these  was  one  of  their  great  and  principal 
duties,  and  among  the  most  useful  purposes  of  their  institution. 
They  represented  their  omisiiion  of  so  important  a  duty  on  the 
present  occasion  as  highly  culpable;  but,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  powers  of  the  admiralty,  they  argued  more  from' 
their  own  conception  of  expediency,  than  from  either  statute 
or  usage.  The  restrictions  (they  said)  by  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  be  bound,  would  establish  a  principle  that  must  destroy 
all  naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior  officer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  inferior.  If  the  whole  fleet  of  England  were  upon  the 
point  of  sailing  on  the  most  sudden  and  critical  emereency, 
whether  for  our  immediate  defence  against  invasion,  or  ror  the 
preservation  of  the  most  valuable  foceign  interest,  according  to 
this  doctrine  every  petty  officer,  through  folly,  malice,  or 
treachery,  might  prevent  the  whole  design  and  operation,  only 
by  laying  some  charge  against  the  commander  in  chief,  which 
would  necessarily  detain  all  the  principal  officers,  either  as. 
witnesses  or  judges*  From  this  extraneous  discussion,  return- 
ing to  die  subject  at  issue,  the  house  by  the  previous  question  • 
dismissed  the  motion. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  admiral's  trial  began :  '  1779. 
and  on  his  acquittal,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given  to  the 
hontmrabte  Ausostus  Keppel  for  his  distinguished  courage* 
conduct,  and  ability,  in  defending  the  kin^om  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer,  effectually  protecting  its  trade,  and  more 
particularly  for  his  having  gloriously  upheld  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  on  the  27ih  and  ^th  of  July :  the  proposition  was 
adopted,  there  being  only  one  dissentient  voice.'  The  thanks 
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CHAP* _of  the  Ibrile,  in  nearij  th«  Mme  terins  w€t«  votfid  ia  fiMir  days 
'^^^'     after,  with  every   external  appearance  of  the  most  perfect 
^^^^'"'^^^  unanimity.    The  imj^rtial   reader  may,  per1iap««  find  a  dif- 
1779*     ficuUy  in  comprehending  what  the  aets  of  Keppel  were  cm  the 
2rth  and  28th  of  July,  which  drew  if^tk  fit>m  parliament  such 
testimonies  of  sratitude;  and  what  essential  serviee  the  c^ef 
naval  commander  on  that  mememble  occasion  rendered  to  his 
country.    It  was  very  evident  that  ministers  did  not  conceive 
such  an  opinion  of  his  puhlic  conduct*  as  their  assent  to  the  vote 
of  thanks  might  indicate  ;  but  as  the  tide  of  popularity  ran  so 
high  in  his  favour  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  against  tbe 
current.    This  eompiiance  with  a  proposition  of  Sieir  adrerm* 
rics,  manifestly  contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  was  very  fine* 
quent  in  lord  North's  administration ;  and  appeared  to  arise 
from  a  desire  of  deprecating  part  of  the  censure  which  they  so 
often  experienced  :  an  attempt,  however,  by  unjust  and  unoeces- 
sary  concessions  to  prevent  obloquy,  was  an  e2q)edient  of  weak* 
ness  and  timidity,  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of  diat  firm- 
ness with  which  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  pursue  tiieir 
purposes.   The  admiralty  informed  Keppel,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  acquittal  he  was  required  to  resume  his  command;  but 
though  he  complied  with  the  requiritnyn,  yet  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed,  manifesttnff  no  approbation  of  his  conduct,  he 
soon  after  asked  and  received  his  majesty's  leave  to  resign. 
Mr.  Fox        Mr*  Fox  followed  the  acquittal  of  his  fViend  and  the  thairi^s 
nmkes  a    of  the  houses,  by  a  motion  for  censurii^  lord  Sandwich,  in* 
motion  for  tended  (he  said)  as  a  prelude  to  another  for  his  removal  from 
^idSanS-  ^^^'    '^^^  allied  ground  of  censure  was,  tlie  inadequacy 
wich,        of  the  force  that  had  been  furnished  to  Keppel:  when  he 
sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  there  were  thirty  sul  of 
the  line  in  Brest  water  ht  for  service^    ESther  ministers  did  or 
did  not  know  tiiat  fact ;  if  they  knew  it»  it  was  an  act  of  the 
highest  crtnii&ality  to  commit  the  fete  of  this  country  to  so 
great  a  disparity  of  force :  on  the  other  hand,,  if  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  was  ignorant  of  .the  state  of  the  French  navy, 
it  was  an  ignorance  totalljjr  inconsistent  with  the  performance 
of  his  official  duty.    Ministers  answered,  that  tiiere  was  no 
evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  thia  charge  was  grounded :  it 
appeared  from  the  papers  of  the  captured  Licome,  that  the  al- 
leged number  was  then  in  a  state  of  prepaTation»  but  not  that 
.  they  were  actually  equipped ;    and   in    ^e  conduct  of  the 
French  it  appearsd,  that  they  were  not  then  ready  for  sea : 
since,  though  they  knew  ihat  an  English  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
•of  the  line  were  at  sea,  they  did  not  leave  harbour  till  a  fort- 
which  is    night  after.    The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  2(R^o 
negatived.  170,  a  difference  much  smaller  than  on  any  quesjtion  that  had 
occurred  respectine  the  war.    Mr.  Fox  mane  a  second  attack, 
which  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  lord  Sandwich's  ad- 
ministration ;  stating  the  objects  which  ought  to  have  b^n 
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e#iMnd^r6d  bf  the  naval  mioiater,  the  ekpense  incurred,  and  tte    CHAP, 
armament  provided,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  expense    ^^^^' 
was  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  objects,  but  that  the  ^■^"^^'^^ 
>f0rce  prepared  was  tdtall/  inadeouate  $  on  these  munds  he  ~  ^^^* 
moved  a  vote  of  censure.    Admirals  lord  Howe  and  &eppel,  bv 
professSoniU  stateoMsnts,  and  arf^meuts  derived  from  these,  sup- 
ported Mr.  Foat's  positions.    Ministers  answered,  that  the  alle- 
gatiods  of  their  opiponents  weiTe  founded  in  assumptions  not  sup- 

Krted  bjr  facts,  and  that  they  could  not  join  in  a  vote  of  censure 
:  unsubstsntistcd  charges;  oA  a  division,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected hr  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fortjr-six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four. 

Great  dissensions,  originating  in  the  dispute  between  Keppel  Dispute 
and  Palliser,  were  now  prevalent  in  the  navy,  and  very  serious  arises  in 
apprehensions  w^re  entertained  of  their  conseauences.     A  de-  ^  "*^ 
cUration  of  admiral  Keppel  in  the  last  debate,  that  he  would  not  ^e^t^.. 
accept  of  aiiy  command  under  ^e  present  ministry,  powerfully  nns  of  the 
tended  to  fan  the  flame.    Several  officers  of  hiah  rank  and  cha- re;3pectiii« 
racter  immediately  quitted  the  service,  or  declared  they  could  Admirals. 
iiot  abt  under  th^  present  system.    The  political  parties  reci- 
procally accused  each  other  with  having  caused  these    dis* 
cords. 

^  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  encouraged  by  the  success  which 
his  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  contractors  the  preceding  session  ob- 
tained in  iM  hou^  of  commons,  attempted  its  revival ;  but  he  \ 
soon  found  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place.  It 
wab  rejected  by  a  majority  of  165  to  124.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  Mr.  Frederick  Montague  proposed  a  bill  for  grantii^ 
farther  relief  to  protestant  dissenting  ministers  and  school  mas- 
ta*a.  The  enlightened  liberality  of  the  age  had,  it  was  said, 
diminished  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the  Roman  catholics,  - 
therefore  the  brotestant  ministers  had  a  fair  claim  to  partake  of 
legislative  inaulgence.  The  extent  and  bounds  of  toleration 
depend  entirely  on  expediency,  fbunded  in  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  professed,  and  their  practical  tendency.  In  the  con- 
duct of  tne  class  whose  relief  was  now  sought,  no  objection  of 
either  justice  or  policy  could  be  adduced  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing granted.  In  the  present  state  of  loss,  calamity,  and  dan- 
ger, it  was  necessary  to  unite  the  interests  and  affections  of  all 
our  countrymen,  and  to  concentrate  into  one  mass  ail  the  re- 
maining, strength  of  the  empire.  Two  classes  of  senators  ha4, 
as  we  nave  seen,  opposed  former  applications  of  dissenters : 
the 'first,  from  high  cnurcb  doctrines;  the  second  from  views  of 
political  expediency.  In  the  present  instance,  the  second  class, 
however,  was  favourable  to  the  bill,  which,  though,  violently 
.opposed  hy  members  of  the  first,  passed  both  houses  bjr  great' 
majorities,  and  received  the  royal  assent  The  chief  o^ect  of 
this  session  continued  to  be  the  discussion  of  executorial  con- 
duct. Admiral  Pigot,  brother  of  lord  Pigot,  late  governor  of 
Madias,  exhibited  an  historical  detail  of  the  object  of  his  late 
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brother's  appointmeiii»  hU  cooduct,  the  treatment  iriitcfa  4ie  ex- 
perienced from  the  compuij*s  servants  rests&ig  his  es^cstMm 
'  of  the  orders  of  theiv  nmstere*  his  sulerings.  and  conaequeat 
1779.  death.  After  calling  witnesses  to  estaWiah  his  proceedti^*  he 
moved  an  address  to  his  miijeflty,  V^jj^  ^^  ^  -WMild  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney  genemU  to  pro- 
secute Geome  Stratton,  Henry  Brooke.  Charles  Fl«j€r,  and 
Georae  Mackay»  esc^uires*  for  ordering  the  geveraor  atml  com- 
manoer  in  chief,  George  lord  Pigot»  to  be  arrested  and  confined 
under  a  military  forces  they  beii^  returned  to Biiglaiid»  and  new 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  Weottnmster- 
hall.  Mr.  Stratton  beins;  a  member  of  parliament*  and  preseut 
at  this  very  time,  entered  into  a  defence  and  visdicataoii  of  his 
own  conduct  and  that  of  his  coHeagues,  in  whidi  he  iiDpntad 
their  proceedings  to  a  necessity  arising  from  the  violent  and  ar- 
bitrary acts  of  lord  Pigot;  but  his  arguments  made  so  little  im- 
pression on  the  house,  that  the  resolutions  were  imnriediatelv 
adopted  without  one  dissenting  v<Hce.  The  prosecution  toA 
place ;  each  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOOi.  a  very  inooo- 
'  siderable  sum  to  men  of  immense  fortunes,  and  which  could  hard* 

1y  operate  as  a  punishment. 
Mr.Fo^      Mr.  Fox,  on  the  t9th  of  AprU,  moved  an  address  to  the  throne 
motion  for  f^^  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sandwich  from  his  majesty's  service,  for 
▼d  ^lord  misconduct  in  office.    The  alleged  grounds  were  the  same  coi- 
Sandwicb.  lectively  which  had  before  separately  been  rejected  by  the  boose; 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  case  was  different,  between  a  motion  for  censure  and  for 
removal :  the  former  were  judicial  inquiries,  the  present  was  a 
deliberative  cj^uestion  of  expediency.    A  motion  for  censure  re* 
quired,  in  point  of  justice,  a  specification  and  certaintv  of  the 
offences  imputed;   a  motion   for  dismissal  from  employnieot 
ought  to  be  adopted,  if  it  was  probable  that  ihe  business  of  the 
employer  would  be  better  performed  by  another.    The  whole  of 
ihe  subject  proposed  might  be  proved  in  a  few  short  questions 
and  answers.    Was  lord  Sandwich  equal  to  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  nation  P    Has 
he  hitherto  done  so  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposins  that 
he  who  has  failed  in  his  past  duties,  shall  act  more  al^  for 
the  future?  The  majority  of  members  did  not  admit  Mr.  Fox  to 
have  established  the  alleged  unfitness  of  lord  Sandwich,  and 
therefore  voted  against  his  removal. 
Inquirjrin-     Much  censure  had  been  thrown  out  against  general  Howe, 
to  theoon-  especially  in  writings  alleged  to  be  path»nized.by  ministers  ^  and 
J^^^*"it  was  confidently  and  vehemently  asserted,  that,  if  his  conduct 
Baigoyae  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  vigorous,  he  might  have  repeatedljr  termi- 
and  Howe,  na ted  the  war.     Both  the  Howes  strongly  urged  an  inquiry, 
nd  admt-  as  the  sure  meaps  of  vindicating  their  character.    Lord  Nor& 
Hom!^     replied,  that  as'government  had  advanced  no  charae  against 
the  noble  brothers,  no  vindication  was  necessary,  and  tnat  minis- 
ters had  no  share  in  the  invectives;  but  though  be  did  not  ap- 
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prove  of  an'  inqiiirj,  he  wottld  not  oppose  Its  inttHutioil,  and   ^ay. 
readiij  agreed  to  the  production:  of  the  pape^  which  were    *^"' 
wranted  for  caiTjmg  it  into  efibcf.    Inr  thesis  was  iocluded  the  v^^^'^^i* 
whote  corrctpondefiee  beflween '  the  mtnistera  ahd  cdrnmatidera    ^^^* 
in  America,  from  Howe's  urrival  ait  Boston  in  1775,  to  his  de- 
parture from.  Phibiie^hia  in  irfS;  also  the  accdunts.  retttros, 
4Uid  other  doeuments,  tending^  to  show  the  state  of  the  arror 
at  different  periods ;  the  real  movements  and  operations,  as  wefl 
as  the  different  plans  of  action,  which  had  been  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, or  concerted  by  the  ministers  and  generals.    Ministera 
afipnhimdinff  that  their  own  counsels,  and  not  die  cpodoct  of 
the  commanders,  was  the  real  olgect  of  the  scrutiny,  proposed 
that  the  examioaition  of  witnesses  should  be  confined  to  military 
oabj^ets ;  aiKi  on  the  #th  of  May,  lord  ^  Com wallis,  major-gene- 
ral Grey,  air  Andrew  8oape  Hammond,  major  Montresor,  chief 
engineer,  and  sir  George  Osborne,  were  examined.    The  result 
of  their  eTidence  was^^that  the  force  sent  to  America  was  at 
no  time  equal  to  the  sul]jufl;ation  of  the  colonies ;  thai  the  diffi- 
culty chiefly  arose  from  the  almost  unanimous  hostility  of  the  . 
people  to  the  British  goTemment,  and  the  natural  obstructions 
of  the  country,  so  abounding  in  woods,  rivers,  hills,  and  defiles. 
Their  evidence  descending  to  accounts  of  particular  actions,  Jhc  evi-> 
from  whkh'the  chiof  cenaore  l^f  the  general  had  arisen,  tended  g^^®  •^ 
to  justify  his  conduct    General  Howe  himself  endeavoured  to  vourable 
prove,  that  he  had  uniformly  stated  to  tte  American  minister  to  nr 
the  utter  impossibility  of  reducing  America  without  a  much  WiUiMi 
greater  force ;  that  he  had  accompanied  his  proposed  plan  for  Howe, 
the  campaign  of  1777,  with  a  requisition  of  a  re-enforcement 
of  twentV  thousanld  men,  or  at  the  least  fifteen  thousand,  as  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  that  the  minister  had  uniformly  suppos- 
ed the  number  of  loyalists  to  be  much  greater  than  it  reallv 
was ;  trusting  to  their  co-operation,  he  could  not  be  convinced 
that  so  great  a  re-enf<M*cement  was  wanted,  and  therefore  had 
not  seat  a  fifth  part  of  the  number.    Concerning  the  northern 
expedition,  no  concert  had  been  proposed  between  him  and  the  * 
general  of  that  army,  nor  did  he  hear  any  support  was  expect- 
ed from  him,  until  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  which  reached 
him  in  the  Chesapeake,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  Boi^oyne.    Ministers  perceiving  that  the 
evidence  adduced  was  not  onl  v  intended,  but  directed  to  the 
crimitiation  of  themselves,  much  more  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  proposed  to  call  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.'   The  chief  evidences  were  major-general  Robertson,  de- 
potyf  ovemor  of  New-York,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Galloway,  an  Ame-     _^^_^ 
rican  lawyeri  who,  after  having  been  a   member  of  the  first  Tc^me 
congress,  joined  the  British  army.    The  testimony  of  Mr.  Ro-IIJ,Jjf^ 
bertson  rather  expressed  general  ditsapprobation  of  sir  William  bertaon 
Howe's  conduct,  than  advanced  particular  charges:  Mr.  Gal-andlfr. 
loway's  accusations,  specific  and  direct,  included  the  various  <3«^way 
tojucs  of  military  error  or  misconduct  which  had  been  so  repeat- 2?^^*""*' 
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^ff.  4M)iy  fltttgiMi  liliMt  ike  gMi^rtl.    But,  ^Om^t  qiMilMllriiig  ilie 
y^    ftX9xitf  of  Mr«  aiikiwmy^  hit  ownfMiteiicf  maj  be  lioiMcd  : 
^^"^'S^  be  wu  tthMj  itatingt  not   facts,  but  opmiMis,  or  whidi  ikte 
^f^     wibjoot  WM  &  detDt<S  semt  of  niNtftiy  optrmtitu  t  and  he 
Mng  no  taHitarr  nan,  the  lesa  aiitiioritj  was  d«6  io  Vis  jtidg- 
meat.    Mr.  Onloway  male  one  Ttrf  aattraordinarj  aasertioo, 
that  foaivAfthe  (sf  the  AmericaMs  were  Beatoaaty  attechod  to  the 
Britieh  gaeiamaasBt ;  if  the  prsfortieB  ef-  leyttiiets  had   been 
feailjr  so  great,  thej  eaald  hvre  easily  OTetn^ered  the  rcrol- 
ters,  arithoat  the  asaistaMce  af  one  British  aeldier :  so  extgrera- 
ted  ao  accsMit,  maiiifeatiag«at  least  glaritfgly  tliaeearate  mser- 
vatieii,  Very  maeh  weaicened  the  epedibility  of  bis  asaertioDa. 
Sir  William  Hoare  reqaested  leave  to  call  wtteosees  to  toatrs- 
tort  Mr.  Gallotsay^  asseveratiaas  t  ministers  oljected  to  due 
ifMde»  as  prodactm  af  iea  -aiaeh'  delay  t  he  enis«  however,  al^ 
The  inqui- lowed  to  cross-examine   this  witness/  A  day  baing  fiiad  for 
ry  is  ah-    that  puifose,  and  sir  WilKam  net  having  attended  at  the  ap> 
Ib^li^    fitted  hoar,  the  coaimittee  was  saddeniy  dissolved^  and  the 
1^"^^'.  «raestiim  at  issae  wu  left  undecided.    Oraoettion  had  eageriy 
mmanded  and  praeecuted  an  tiM|niry,  while  the  icstiaiony  in 
etmdpatiag  the  comsiander  tendM  to  criminate  ndntatr jr ;  bnt 
yAem  the  efidenoe  taok  a  difltowt  tam«  their  ardoar  manifestly 
aahstded.    Respecting  general  Howe,  the  prinoipal  *  witnesses 
ia  ins  fhvoar  ware  miMh  nnwe  oeinpetent  than  the  principal 
wttaesaes  against  him :  lard  OornwalHs  and  getieril  €Hney*  mili- 
tary men,  spoke  canceming  actions  in  which  dmy  were  them- 
selves  engaged ;  Mr.  Galloway,  not  a  military  man,  a^ke  from 
hearsay.    It  must,  however,  he  observed,  that  in  inqniries  con- 
cerning ¥fhi^  mii^  have  been  done,  testimotf y  is  necessarily  in- 
fereaee,  not  the  reautt  of  recollectioii  and  veracity,  bnt  alee  of 
opinion  and  coajecture.    The  jadgssent  of  the  wisest  men, 
^Hmcermag  subjects  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  skilled,  may 
be  wnrped  by  their  affbcttons.    Many  oth^r  professional  men, 
having  considered  in  derail  the  force  and  opportunities  of  gene- 
ral Howe,  drew  a  totally  dtflhreint  cobclosion. 

Whatever  Mliaiate  the  imparfial  reader  may  have  formed 
of  the  merit  of  senend  Howe's  exertions,  he  mast  immediately 
perceive,  that  me  inqairies  proved  ministers  to  have  oontinned 
in' that  state  of  misiniarmafion  and  ignorance  respectiilg  die 
sentiments  of  th^  Americans;' in  which  their  fatal  plans  and 
measotiKS  originated ;  and  ako,  that  they  did  not  sencl  to  Ame- 
rica the  force  which  the  general  required.^  Ministers,  by 
pfftfonixtng  Mr.  Galloway,  and  other  accnsers  of  the  late  com- 
mander, deiioostrated  theslseives  disposed  to  pronrata  an  opi* 


'  Our  ^mniortal  war  minister,  secretsrv  Pitt,  alter  be  plaaned  an  ex- 
peditrdR,  and  selected  an  officer  to  condact  it,  immediatehr  aaked  him, 
what  force  he  would  deem. necessary  f  On  bein^  informed,  he  al^aya  or- 
dered a  still  stronger  armament ;  but  diiTerent,  mdeed.  wais  the  war  minia* 
ter  of  1759,  from  the  war  minister  of  1777. 
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111011  eflritf^tiilpakility.    If  Aey  ocmcemi  fhelnte  oMmiknier,  cSAr. 
mt  U  luiTft  diAokargMi'  his  diitj»  mMil^s,  in  iiot«rdem|  a    *-^^ 
cmipt-marfial  i»  e^iMUk  the  napated  miM«ad«ct^  mi^eeted  ^•^^'"^ 
their  dtttiea  t^  tkeir  khig  audi  couRtrj ;  if  ibvf  thought  him  ia»    ^^'^• 
iioceiit»  it  WM  meaa  am  illiberal  in  theai  to  Amor  aiRt  pAiuiini 
\m  revilera  ^  if  he  was  gQtKy,  thej  acM  weakly  and  timidly  in 
not  biiDgiQg  ferwaid  the  proaA.  Lewd.  North  and  hiscollei^tiety 
however,  are  eaempted  mm  one  charge,  often  wMnoed  agaiaat 
the  GOQaaellore  who  have  appointed  a  connaander  in  chief  to  eidU 
<hiet  an  expedition  that  proYes  nniaecen^    His  failttary  re« 
patation  at  Hu  Hm$  he  reenved  thie  laat  oonmifaTaiiy  jnatifed 
the  appointment ;  theogh  then  miehtbe  peiaona  whose  expecta-' 
tione  were  net  fulilled  by  general  Bevre'ecanipaignB,  none  could.' 
with  jttstiee  at  the  outset  have  affirmed  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
talents  and  chaiaoter  did  net  jueltiy  Masenable  espectatMnaof 
saccess. 

General  Borg!»yae  also  insisted  on  an  inqoiiy- into  bis  coii^lnqwiyiii- 
daet.     On  his  retem  fretn  ^meriea  the  former  year,  he  kad^^o^^<>* 
applied  for  a  coort*martial :   which   waa  refused  him,  on  ^Buivoyne- 
groand  that  while  he  was  prisoner  his  preceding  condnct  w»     ^a^/*^* 
not  cMninaUe  by  any  tribunal  in  thia  country^    He  had  been: 
refusea  admittance  to  the  sovereign,  and  complained  loudly  Qf 
the  court  and  ministry ;  he  repeatedly  solicited  a  parliamentary 
Investigation,  but  Germaine  had  deciafed  that  kis  reqoest  ceaUl 
not  be  granted  until  after  a  military  scmtiny,  which  ke  affirm* 
ed  to  be  at  that  time  impracticable;  and  when  aa  in^nky  was 
allowed  to  general  Howe,  Bmgoyne  having  resumed  his  soIt«> 
citation,  his  requisition  was  at  last  agreed  tQ«    The  principal 
witnesses  were,  sir  Guy  Carletoa,  the  earl  of  Balcanas,  captain 
Money,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  mi^or  Forbes,  captain  Bleom* 
field  and  colonel  K.ingston«     The  evidence  tended  la  over-clearedbis 
tiirow  some  severe  charses  and  censures  which  bad  been  i».^arscter 
ainuated  or  directed  against  Burgoyne'a  cendnct;  and  P>^cv^^^^Cl* 
larly  detected  two  falsehoods  then  very  commonly  believed :  ^^[^^ 
first,  Aat  general  Philips,  the  evenii^  before  the  convention  of  nous. 
Slui^toaa,  oflbved  to  force  his  way,  with  a  opacified  part  of  the 
army,  from  Saratoga  back  to  Ticenderpga  s  secondly,  that  the 
late  gallant  Fraser  1^  expressed  the  utmost  disapprobation 
of  the  measure  of  pming  the  Hodsen's  river.    The  question^ 
however,  was  undecided,  whether  his  orders  for  proceeding 
to  Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional :  some  doubts  were 
also  left,  respectiag  both  the  design  and  the  mode  of  conduct* 
ing  the  expedition  to  Bennhigton.    These  inquisitorial  pro*> 
clings  occupied  parliameat  darii^  the  grea!ter  part  of  the 
session. 


*  Mr.  Galloway,  and  several  others  of  mferior  note,  who  inveighed  against 
general  Howe,  received  pension^k  Galloway's  evideuce  was  pul^lished  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  cifcukted  with  great  indostry  by  the  friends  of  admini- 
stration. 
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Riots,  wUcli  lad  kAmn  in  Bcothtnd  fron  graiMtoM  «|>pt«« 
hensionB  concerning  poperj,  were,  by  the  ingeBoity  «f  <W^ 
sition,  made  tabiects  of  tccwMtioii  Agaitot  oiniatiry.      The 
Roman  catholic  hill,  that  Mased  dttrin^  the  preceding  aeasieii, 
excited  great  alarms  in  jKorth  BHtain,-  as  it  was  aoppoaed 
to  be  the  iotention  of  parliamelit  to  extend  the  relief  te  the 
Scottish  catholics.    ^Wtien  dte  law  wns  enacted  in  1778*  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church   of  Scotland  happened  to  be 
sitting.    The  well  intended  but  unadvised  zeal-  of  some  mem- 
bers of  tliat  respectable  body;  proposed  for  clerical-  dincas- 
aion  the  late  act,  and  made  a  motion  for  petitioning  the  fegis- 
latare  not  to  extend  the  bill  or  any  of  its  provisiuna  to  S^« 
land,  and  supported  the  proposition  by  detailing  the  common 
arguments  against  popery.    Mr.  Dundas,  a  lay  member  of  the 
assembly,  showed  that. the  law  repealed  in  £oglaBd  had   not 
originated  in  fear   of  popery,  and    was  not  intended   as   a 
bulwark  against  its  encroachments,  but  sprang  from  a  design 
of -the  Jacobite  party  to  render  king  William  and  his  whig  nu- 
ntsters  unpopular:  that  the  Jacobites  expected  the  wht^  would 
oppose  that  bill,  and  intended  to  impute  that  ojq^tioD  to  a 
partiality  for  the  Romish  faith ;  but  that  the  whigs  perceiving 
the  object  of  their  adversaries,  suffered  it  to  pass,  though  very 
inconsistent  with  their  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration.^ 
Doctor  Robertson,  with  some  able  coadjutors  of  his  own  order, 
deprecated  the  agitation  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  the 
alarm  and  discontent  of  the  pe<^le,  and  demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  anticipating  the  intention  of  legislature,  by  petition- 
ing parliament  against  a  bill  not  actually  proposed.    The  no- 
tion was  negatived  through  the  influence  of  those  able  and  en* 
lijghtened  men,  though  it  produced  the  effect  which  their  saga- 
city had  apprehended.      The  populace  was  soon    taught  to 
conceive,  that  the  successful  opposition  sprang  from  a  predi- 
lection  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  burned  with  zeal  against 
antichrist     To  oppose  popery,  associatbns  wens  formed  by 
the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow,  Edinbuc^,  and  other  towns, 
under  the  instigation  and  conduct  of  fanatical  and  turbttlent 
demagogues ;  and  the  populace  rose  to  tumult  and  riot  in  va- 
rious places.     At  Edinbur«;h  and  Glasgow   die  enthusiastic 
E"  fermented  to  an  alarming  degree ;  mobs  set  fire  to  popish 
Is,  and  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  catholics ;  and  many 
:s  of  higher  ranks  and  better  opportunities  of  knowledge, 
were  absurd  enough  to  approve  of  these  outrages,  an  tke  ground 
that  it  was  proper  for  the  people  spiritedly  to  manifest  their 
hatred  of  pojfery.    The  suil^rers  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  for  a  compensation  on 
are  impu-  account  of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained.    In  promoting 
ted  by  Mr.  this  application,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  very  strongly  attack* 

the  8u-  >  The  author,  who  was  present,  rememben,  that  Mr.  Dundaa,  to  justify 

pinencas  his  pontions^  read  the  account  of  the  law  from  Butnet's  History  of  his  own 

of  mini-  Times. 
sters. 
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ed  the  sii|ttDeji#«s'  of  govermaeiit,  to  wUch  they  ioapated  the    C94^ 
mad  violence  of  the -populace;  but  they  adduced  no  proof,  that    ^^X' 
ministers  bad  been  o^i^eat,  or.  that  tne  disturbances  had  ari-  ^•^'^'^w 
sen  from  causes  over  which  they  had  anjr  control.  17T9. 

'  Although  this  session  lasted  from  NoTember.  to  July,  and  pro- 
duced more  political  debate  than  any  dpring  the  fprmer  part  o£ 
the  contest;  yet,  long  as  it  continued,  and  busy  as  it  was,  its  acts 
arc  of  very  little  legislative  importance.  Thealairaof  jLreUnd  fvere 
again  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  bouse,  and  various 
proposals  were  made  for  aQordine  relief  and  assistance  to  the^ 
commercial  interest  of  the  sister  ^ngdom ;  .hut  no  regular,  plan 
was  formed  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  aid  which  waa 
tf»  be  elpected  and  offered*  The  discussion  wxia  in  a  consider- 
able degree  confined  to  barren  generalities^  .Several  proposl- 
tioBswereat  length  offered,  but  their  practical  consiaeration 
was  deferred  to  the  following  session, 

.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  ministers  brought  a  mes^sage  to  par*'Rupture 
liament  concerning  a  hostile  manifesto  that  was  presented  by.^^ 
the  Spanish  ambassador*  1*0  introduce  this  properly  to  the^^°* 
reader,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  king  of  Spain's  character 
snd  disposition,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  solid  interests  oC 
his  kingdom  than  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  yet  Charles  IIL 
a  roonaroh  of  weak  understanding,  narrow  view3,  and  the  child*». 
ish  irritability  of  feeble  minds,  ^d,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a 
fancied  insult,  cherished  against  England  an  enmity  which  a 
real  iniury  could  nothave  justified  wben  so  adverse  to  tlie  com- 
mercial and  political  benefit  of  his  country.  He  was  farther 
iniamed  by  tnat  spirit  of  rivalry,  which,  in  confined  and  un*-  ' 
comprehensive  understandings,  values  comparative  superiority 
above  positive  gpod.  He  was  more  anxious  to  impede  the  pros- 
perity of  England,  tiian  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  ^Spain* 
In  these  causes  chiefly  originated  the  actual  war  and  intended 
hoBtilities  whicb  this  hiatory  has  already  recorded.  When  the 
present  quarrel,  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  Spam, 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  contest,  professed  a  determination  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality.  She  luid  offered  her  services  as  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  proposed  to  mix 
the  separate  claima  ^X  France  and  Spain  into  one  view  and 
treaty.  On  this  principle,  so  strongly  and  justly  reprobated 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  former  war,  a  u^otiation  was  opened.  France 
now  proposed  an  armUtice,  and  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Ma; 
drid,  whithef  the  colonists  should  be  permitted  to  send  com< 
niiasioners,  and  meanwhile  be  treated  as  an  independent  power. 
Both  courts  well  knew  that  these  terms  were  totally  inadmissi- 
ble, on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  court  of  London ;  the  offer 
was  tlierefore  nugatory  and  insulting.  Spain  now  openly 
avowed  her  hostile  purposes^  and  on  the  16th  of  June  delivered 
a  mtoifesto  to  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  aflbirs.  The 
manifesto  in  its  object  was  nearly  the  same  with  tho?e  which 
Vol..  !.  76 
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CHAP,   had  been  often  presented  by  die  courts  oF  Versaillei  snd  Ma- 
^^^^    drid ;  it  consisted  of  charges,  without  proof,  of  hostilities  cino* 
^^""^^^  mitted  by  England ;  and  praise,  contrary  to  proof,  of  the  mo- 
1779.     deration  and  justice  of  France  and  Spain.    It  contained  gene- 
ral allegations,  of  Spanish  territories  invaded,  and  Spanish  sub- 
jects murdered  bj  English,  without  anj  specification  of  tbe 
time  and  place  in  which  the  alleged  atrocities  were  committed, 
or  anj  evidence  that  thej  had  ever  been  perpetrated.    It  stated 
demands  of  satisfaction,  but  adduced  no  evidence  that  com- 
plaints had  ever  before  been  made,  or  that  anjr  injuries  existed  ; 
it  was  merely  a  tissue  of  assertion  without  proof;  and  which 
neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  received  the  slightest  supnort 
SpMn  evi-  from  documents  or  any  other  evidence.*    As  she;  by  her  tms- 
doitfy  tbe  tile  manifesto,  avowing  her  junction  with  the  enemies  and  re^ 
AtfffMMOf.  y^^gj  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  committed  an  act  of  open  and 
flagrant  hostility*  and  brought  no  proof  of  any  previous  hostility 
on  the  part  of  "^  England,  Spain  was  EViDEirrLT  tub  aog&es- 

80R.« 

When  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament,  opposition 
at  first  professed  to  join  in  a  resolution  to  support  the  war 
against  toe  house  of  Bourbon ;  but,  as  thej  descended  to  de- 
tail, their  eloqtience  was  as  usual  directed  to  the  crimination  of 
ministers^  nmch  more  than  the  security  of  their  country.  Lord 
North  proposed  to  double  the  militia  ;  he,  however,  professedly 
made  his  proposition  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  modifica- 
tion. Three  opinions  were  prevalent  on  this  cjuestion  i  one  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  project  as  it  was  originallr 
framed :  the  second  preferred  a  mixed  scheme,  which,  with  a  smau 
augmentation  of  the  militia,  proposed  to  levy  distinct  volunteer 
corps ;  and  the  third  objectea  to  any  increase  of  the  militia,  and 
would  trust  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try in  raising  forces  according  to  the  offers  which  had  been  alrea* 
dy  made,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  people,  who  would  unques- 
tionably come  forward  to  defend  their  king  and  country.  The 
bill  received  such  great  alterations  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  to- 
tally to  change  its  original  nature,  and  in  that  state  it  passed 
into  a  law. 


■  See  Spaniab  manifesto  in  State  Papers  of  1779. 

>  1  herein  differ  from  Mr.  Belaham,  who  asserts  that  Britain  was  the  ag- 
gressor ;  but  as  this  writer  brings  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  bis  assertion,  and 
Spttn,  by  her  commencement  of  hostilities,  brought  such  proof  against  the 
assertion,  I  must,  instead  of  relying  on  the  authority,  rest  upon  the  evideneej 
that  not  my  country  but  its  enemies  began  the  war.  I  confess,  that  thougfa^ 
as  an  historian,  1  hold  myself  bound  to  narrate  the  truth,  whether  favoura- 
ble or  unfavourable  to  Britain,  as  a  Briton  1  feel  more  pleasure  in  recording 
its  justice,  than  I  should  derive  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  exhibit- 
ing its  iiyustice ;  and  that  I  have  a  satisfaction  in  being  convinced  tiiese 
islands  did  not  provoke  tbe  cooMency  of  tbe  great  eontinentel  powers. 
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Hie  soppliea  granted  for  1779,  amounted  to  seventy  thoosand  CHAP* 
seamen*  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fortjr-six  soldiers,  ^^|^ 
besides  the  army  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  which,  in  ^'^"^''^i^ 
eluding  foreigners,  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand.  '^^aJ^^' 
services  of  the  year  were  then  estimated  to  require  15/)72,654l.  ^PP"**^ 
The  land  tax  and  duties  upon  malt  furnished  their  proportions: 
seven  millions  were  raised  by  annuities ;  and  a  lottery,  consist- 
ing of  49,000  tickets,  was  distribnted  among  the  subscribers,  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  tickets,  at  lOl.  each  ticket,  for  every 
thousand  pounds  subscribed.^  Lord  North  said  he  wanted  to 
have  borrowed  eight  millions,  but  could  procure  no  more  than 
seven.  The  whole  amount  of  the  money  raised  by  a  lottery, 
.was  to  be  distributed  into  prises.*  The  sinking  fund  furnished 
fi»0n,S54l.  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  df  3,400,0001.  were 
voted ;  and  other  less  considerable  articles  of  revenue  comple- 
ted the  ways  and  means.  A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million,  was 
afterwards  passed ;  and  the  whole  navy  debt  was  left  undis- 
charged, rhe  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  filled,  were,  be- 
sides the  douceur  of  lottery  tickets,  three  per  cent  per  anntf  m, 
And  an  annuity  of  3l.  15s.  for  the  term  of  twenty-nine  years, 
for  every  lOOL  The  annual  interest  payable  on  the  money  bor* 
rowed  amounted  to  4r2,500L ;  to  raise  whiek,  an  additional 
duty  of  five  per  cent  was  laid  on  the  full  produce  of  the  excise 
(beer,  ale,  soap,  candles,  and  bides  excepted,)  which  was  esti« 
mated  at  2282,1091.;  a  tas  on  post  horses  of  one  penny  a  mile» 
164^2501. ;  and  an  additional  auty  of  five  per  cent  on  cambric, 
56,0001.  Various  strictures  were  made  on  the  profusion  oC 
public  money,  and  motions  of  inquiry  and  censure  were  repeat* 
ediy  proposed,  and  respectively  negatived,  by  ministerial  toa* 
^onties.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  3d  of  July,  by  a  speech 
m  which  the  king  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  exertions 
of  parliament  for  the  public  welfare  in  the  various  departments  . 
4>f  national  service.  He  rejoiced  that  die  courage  and  constancy 
of  his  people  rose  with  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en* 
counter;  and  doubted^  not  that  their  efforts  would  finally  pre* 
vail  against  dieir  multiplied  enemies. 
I 

>  Hiftory  of  Britain  during  lord  North's  adminiitrttiony  p.  355.    » Ibid. 
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CHAR  XXIfl. 

Hostilities  m  the  West  Indies.— Superior  force  of  the  French.— Britisii, 
notwith^ndtng,  capture  St.  Lucie. — ^Byron  sails  northwards  to  escort  the 
mercuitile  fleet^^in  his  ahsence  D'EBtain^^  captures  Dominica*  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  Grenada.-— Ennpagement  between  the  French  fleet  and  By- 
ron's indecisive. — North  Americav-*Expedition  to  Geoi*g;ia  under  colo- 
nel Campbell — who  reduces  the  province. — Maitland's  battle  with  lin- 
coln — impetuous  courage  of  Fraser's  highlanders. — D'Estaing,  with  a 
large  force,  amvin^  in  Georg:ia,  invests  Savannah. — Memorable  defence 
of  that  town  by  the  British— the  siege  is  raised — Cfinton  continues  a 
war  of  detachments. — Gallant  exploits  of  the  British  tcoo^  witlioat  amy 
important  result.-^Europe.— Perilous  situation  of  Britam.— Combined 
fleet  parade  in  the  channel. — English  fleet,  in  imitation  of  Drake,  endea^ 
vours  to  draw  their  armada  to  the  narrow  seas.— Enemy  retreat. — 
France  threatens  an  invasion^— Loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  and  efforts  of 
all  parties  to  resist,  the  enemy •r-Voluntary  contributions.— Bffttisli  fleet 
keeps  the  seas^  and  protects  our  trade.— -Investment  of  Gibraltar. 

CHAP.  THE  first  warlike  operations  of  1779  w«re  in  the  West  In- 

3K*^''    dies :  hostilities,  indeed,  had  commenced  there  in  1778,  iMit  so 

s^""^''^^  late  in  the  season,  that,  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  narratiTe, 

1779.  I  include  them  in  the  account  of  the  present  year. 
Hottilitiea  A  considerable  force  had  been  stationed  in  the  French  West 
isr^i  I^^i®^'  under  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who,  bj.  a  sudden  attack, 
^^^^  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Dominica.  The  success 
of  this  enterprise  caused  a  general  alarm  through  the  Britiafa 
islands ;  the  defence  of  which  was  then  intrusted  to  two  ships 
of  the  line,  under  admiral  Barrinaton.  A  re-enforcement^  how- 
ever, consiisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns, 
and  three  frigates,  joined  the  admiral  in  the  month  of  Dum- 
ber, having  on  board  general  Grant,  with  a  large  body  of  land 
forces.  The  British  armament,  with  this  accession,  sailed  for 
St.  Lucie,  and  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
D'Estaing  now  reached  Martinique,  and  being  joined  by  trana- 
ports  with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  conceived  the  hopes 
of  crushing  the  small  fleet  which  Barrington  commanded,  and 
reducing  most  of  the  windward  British  islands,  before  admiral 
Byron  could  come  to  their  assistance :  he  threatened  Barba- 
does,  St  Vincent's,  Grenada,  and  Tobago ;  but  learning  the  un* 
expected  attack  that  was  made  upon  St  Lucie,  he  was  for  the 
time  obliged  to  derange  his  plans,  and  confine  himself  to  de- 
fence. On  the  17th  of  December  he  landed  at  St  Lucie :  the 
following  day,  he  assailed  the  British  forces ;  and,  though  much 
superior  in  number,  after  an  obstinate  contest*  was  defeated  and 
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tibli^d  to  abandon  the  island »  which  soon  after  surrendered  to  CHAP, 
the  British  arms.    On  the  6th  of  January,   Byron's  fleet  arriv-    XXill. 
ing  at  St  Lucie,  rendered  our  forces  superior  to  the  French ;  ^^^"'^^^^i^ 
ivnereupoA  D'Estain^  now  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  for  five  ««J^^ 
months  kept  himself  m  harbour  within  the  bay  of  Fort  R»jal.  JJ^®  ^'^ 
Both  6tets  received  re-inforcements  during, the  winter;  the wlthstand- 
£ngUah'%ere  joined  by  a  squadron  of  ships  under  commo- ing,  cap- 
dore  RdMey,  and  the  French  by  an  mmanient  headed  by  count  ture  St 
deGrasse.  ^^«- 

Admiral  Byron,  on  the  6th  of  June,  left  St  Lucie,  to  con-  Byronsuls 
duct  the  merchant  ships  which  were  appointed  to  assemble  af^^ij^- 
St.  Christopher's  previously  to  their  departure  for  England.    In  ^^^  ^^ 
the  abaence  of  the  British  fleet,  O'Bstaing,  commenced  tDffensive  mercuitile 
operations:  a  force^  consisting  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  men,  fleet. 
under  the  command  of  chevaUer  de  Trolong  du  Romain,  sailed  In  his  ab» 
from  Martinique  for  St   Vincent's,    where  they   arrived  on^"^». 
4he  l£th  of  June ;  they  immediately  effected  a  landing,  and^rJJJJJJf' 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Caribbs.    The  original  inha-  Dominica, 
bitants  of  the  island,  who  considered  the  British  setuers  as  in-  St.  Vin- 
truders  on  their  possessions,  were  ready  to  join  the  French.    The  cent's,  and 
^rrisoQ  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  eflfectite  men,  be*  ^i^n^da. 
sides  those  who  were  confined  by  sickness ;  with  such  a  handful 
of  men,  conceiving  defence  impracticable,   lieutenant-colonel 
Etherington,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Valentine 
Morris,  the  governor  of  the  island,  surrendered  St.  Vincent's  on 
the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Dominica.    Re-en- 
forced by  La  Motte  Piquette,  who  arrived  with  troops  and  naval 
otores  from  Europe,  D'Estaing,  sailed  against  Grenada,  having 
twenty-Kx  ships  of  the  line,  and  near  ten  thousand  land  fortes. 
The  fate  of  the  island  was  inevitable ;  but  the  resolute  defence 
'  made  by  lord  Blacartney,  the  governor,  long  protected  the  set- 
tlement Until  a  hill  that  commanded  the  fort  being  forced,  the 
British  leader  proposed  to  capitulate;  but  the  French  general 
liAving  proposed  terms  unusually  hard,  the  fort  and  island  were 
necessitated  to  surrender  at  discretion.    The  appearance  of  the 
English  fleet  coosistine  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  though 
too  late  to  save  Grenada,  interposed  seasonably  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Tobago,  the  only  possession  which  remained  to  Eng- 
land of  the  islands  which  were  ceded  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Pa- 
ris.   A  partial  engagement  followed,  in  which  admiral  Barring-] 
ton,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  captains  Sawyer  and  Gard-  mcnt1 
ner,  in  die  Boyne  and  Sultan,  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  p^^|^ 
French  van.    The  action  was  indecisive;  many  of  our  ships g^t and 
suffered  considerable  damage,  especially  in  their  rig^nr;  and  Byron's, 
admiral  Barrington  received  a  slight  wound.    The  rapidly  sue*  indedsive.. 
cessive  loss  of  our  three  valuable  islands,  had  greatly  alarmed 
cor  remaining  West  India  possessions :  but  the  approach  of  the 
hiinicanes,  added  to  the  loss  of  men  in  the  last  action,  repressed 
any  farther  attempts  of  D'Estain^;  during  that  season;  and  he 
soon  after  sailed  for  North  America. 
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CHAT.       The  coiitrmrB  tff  *  project,  whidi  notwith«taBd&ig  the  fail- 
XX^til.    ^^  Qf  expected  success,  Xntj  still  deem  pmcticaUet  ^.lamt  rest 
^^^^^"^■^  their  hopes  of  ultimate  attatmnent  on  a  variatioQ  of  means. 
M^Th^'    Repeated  discomfiture  did  not  conmce  Britiah  ministers  that 
America.  ^^^  colonies  were  not  to  be  subdoed ;  still  our  counaeUora  codp 
€eive<l  they    night   be  redooed  through  a  chan^^of  plana* 
which  should  be  carried  into  execution  bj  more  skilful  laad  vi- 
gorous efibrts.    Alteration  of  schemes  was  one  of  ihk  chief 
characteristics  of  the  belligerent  policy  of  government  during 
the  contest  with  America,  which,  ih  a  great  measnre,  was  a  war 
Of  experiments. 

The  northern  provinces  had  been  the  first  scenes  of  hostiii- 
ties,  and  afterwards  the  middle  states  ;  but  the  southern  colo- 
nies, with  little  interruption,  had  been  exempted  from  invaaioa. 
Overthrow  in  the  north,  and  tneficiency  in  the  middle,  govemp 
fiient  now  hoped  would  be  oompenaated  by  victory  in  the  sooth ; 
thither  it  was  resloked  to  direct  our  efforts,  and  during  the  re- 
maindor  of  the  conflict,  Oeott;ia,  the  Carolinaa,  and  Virginia,  were 
the  jirindpal  theatres  of  active  enterprise. 

Since,  indeed,  it  was  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  attempted 
reduction,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  carrying  our  arms  to 
the  southern  provinces :  these  colonies  produced  the  commodi- 
ties which  were  most  wanted;  and  most  valuable  in  the  fia- 
ropean  markets.  France  took  ofi^an  iiiimettse  quantity  of  their 
staple  products,  and  the  quiet  and  security  which  they  had  lii« 
therto  enjoyed,  admitted  so  vigorous  a  cultivation,  that  thdr 
export  trade  seemed  little  otherwise  aflfected  by  the  war,  than 
what  it  soiiered  from  the  British  cruisers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the 
continental  credit  in  Europe  was  principally  upheld  by  the 
southern  colonies;  and  they  became  the  medium  through  which ^ 
Aey  received  those  supplies,  that  were  not  only  tndiapenaablj' 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  war,  but  even  to  the  conduct- 
tn;;;  of  the  common  business  and  affairs  of  Itfe.^  Besides,  it  was 
iielieved,  that,  in  the  provinces  in  ques^on,  a  much  mater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  was  well  aflRscted  to  the  British 
government,  than  upon  trial  had  been  found  among  their  north- 
em  countrymen ;  and  ministers,  in  spite  of  experience,  received 
4ho8e  rumours  as  authentic  information.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  an  essay  in  the  south,  and  to  begin  with  Oeor^ 
J^ta.  This  province,  though  in  itself  neither  great  nor  powers 
III,  possessed  considerable  importance  as  a  granary  to  the  in* 
vaders,  and  a  road  to  farther  progress.  It  was  extremely  fruit- 
ful in  rice,  and  thus  could  supply  provisions  to  the  royalista 
when  at  such  a  distance  from  their  principal  magazines ;  and 
being  contiguous  toEaat  Florida,  a  loyal  colony,  wkere  general 
Prevost  was  stationed  with  a  body  of  troops,  if  recovered,  would 
prove  a  key  to  the  Carolinas.  These  reasons  determined  the 
British  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Georgia;  and  towatxSft 

I  See  Annual  Begister,  1779.  p.  99. 
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ihm  c\oU  of  Ae  preeediag  year,  the  uiidertakbig  was  comiiirRiced   OBAP. 
by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army.  XXlli. 

The  land  fm^ee  destined  to  execute  this  pnriect*  consisted  of  ^■^'^'^^ 
tiie  seventj-iirst  re^imeBt,  two  battallions  of  Hessians,  and  four     ^^^SL 
of  North  and  Soath  Carolina  loyalists,  with  a  body  of  artillery,  ^^^* 
aaonntini;  in  alt  to  three  thoosand  five  hundredf  men>  under  Georgia 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell.     Major-general  under  co- 
Prevost  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  from 'East  Florida^  lonel 
and  take  the  command  of  the  whole;  but  so  aUy  did  Campbell  ^^!^' 
form  his  plans  of  attack,  and  so  well  was  he  *su^rted^y  the^^^il^"* 
spirit  and  bravery  of  his  little  army,  and  the  cordial  and  zealous  province, 
co-operation  of  commodore  Parker  and  the  naval  forees,  that 
ike  reduction  of  the  province  was  completed  before  the  arrival 
of  Prevost. 

Having  left  New- York  in  November  1778,  the  British  com^ 
mander  arrived,  on  the  &&d  of  December,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river,  upon  which  Savannah,  the  capital  of  OeorgiOi 
IB  situated,  about  fifteen  miles  from,  the  sea.  Near  the  metro- 
polis, but  farther  down  the  river,  How,  the  American  general, 
was  stationed  with  several  reajmeots,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
opposing  the  landing  of  the  British,  and  protecting  the  town. 
Not  fearing  these  adversaries,  Campbell,  on  the  29thy  disem* 
barked  his  troops,  in  the  face  of  the  provincial  musketry  and 
artillery.  The  first  that  reached  the  land  was  captain  £amo- 
ron,  with  the  light  infantry  of  Eraser's  hig^landers;  the  Ame- 
ricans received  them  with  a  |«neral  volley,  by  which  the  ca{K 
tain  and  a  few  others  were  kuled.  The  native  courage  of  the 
highUnders,  bv  the  death  of  their  commander  stimulated  to  re- 
Tenge,  hurried  on  with  a  force  which  numbers  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  oppose,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the  woods* 
Campbell,  pursuing  the  dismayed  foes,  overtook  them  at  a  post 
near  Savannah,  which  was  so*  strong  as  to  induce  How  to  risk 
an  engagement.  His  right  was  covered  by  a  thick  woody  swamp, 
and  the  houses  of  a  plantation  filled  with  riflemen ;  his  left  reach- 
ed the  rice  marshes  upon  the  river ;  the  town  and  fort  of  Savan- 
nah protected  the  rear;  the  artillery  was  disposed  advantageous- 
ly hn  both  sides,  and  a  trench  of  one  hundred  yards  wide,  togeth- 
er with  a  marshy  rivulet,  yarded  the  front.  The  colonists  bo- 
inj^  somewhat  more  accessible  on  the  left  than  in  any  other  situ« 
ation,  there  they  expected  the  brunt  of  tlie  British  attack,  and 
thither  directed  their  chief  atteMion  and  vigilance.  The  sagact* 
ty  of  Campbell  discovered  their  opinions  and  views;  and  fariher 
to  encourage  their  belief,  made  a  (eiot  to  send  troops  in  that  di* 
rection.  Meanwhile  having  discovered  a  private  path  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  he  despatched  sir  James  Baird,  with  the  light 
troops,  to  turn  the  enemy's  rear:  conducted  by  a  negro  throueh 
the  secret  track,  Baird  accomplished  his  object,  and  assailed  m 
Apieticans.  Campbell  finding  that  the  stratagem  had  succeed- 
ed, now  bore  on  the  enemy  in  front  Thus  surrounded,  the 
provincials  were  completely  defeated  and  routed,  with  the  loss 
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OOAP.   or  foarhiiadrtdniM,' white  only  sevoi  of  the  BritiihfelL    ^TUa 
xmu    victorj  decided  the  fate  of  Savamioh^  which  yielded  wifhoat 
V^*^^"^^  £urd|er  struggle ;  all  Lower  Georgia  followed  its  example  >  and 
^^^-     af^eat  majority  of  the.inliabUants  not  only  abstained  fmrn  re- 
aistaA^  bat  eyen  took  the  oath  of  allegianee*    The  .next  cate 
^4CaaipbeU   was  to  form  regulations  for  the  traotittillitj  vnd 
governmeot  of  the  province;  which  duty  he  effected  with  great 
policy  and  ability.*    He  now  resolved  to  prosecute  his  soceeaa 
by  an  expedition  into  Upper  Geo^ta,  where  many  were  SMd  to 
bo  well  disposed  towards  the  British  government,  and  4M1I5  to 
wait  for  the  support  of  the  king's  troops,  that  they  midit  with 
safetj^  declare  their  attachment   TIte  march  of  CampbeU,  there* 
^  fore,  into  the  inland  country  had  a  double  ob|ect ;  to  eslabliob  a 

communication  with  the  loyalists,  and  to  r^uce  the  remaining 
part  of  Georgia.  Augusta,  the  second  town  of  the  province^  lies 
upon  the  soutliern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  is  distant 
fuDm  the  sea  coast  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Tlii»  pre* 
vious  ari»ngements  necessary  for  marching  through  such  an  ex* 
tent  of  country,  in  many  places  thinlj  and  in  some  not  at  all  in- 
liabited,  were  so  well  adjusted  by  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 
that  he .  met  with  few  interrliptions,  except  such  as  arose  from 
the  waiter  courses  in  his  way,  tlve  bridges  over  which  wore  in 
most  places  destroyed.  Upon  his  approach  to  Augusta,  a  body 
of  provincials,  under  the  command  ot  brigadter-general  VVilliam* 
SOD,  quittjsd  the  town,  and  retreated  across  the  river.^  From 
Augusta,  Campbell  despatched  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  to> 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  by  as- 
surances of  protection. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  royal  troops,  the 
provincials  made  dispositions  for  arresting  their  progress. 
General  Lincoln,  commander  of  the  Americans  in  the  south, 
soon  arrived  on  the  northern  bank  with  a  great  and  increasing 
force.  Campbell,  not  finding  Augusta  tenable,  retreated  down 
to  Savannah:  while  Lincoln  marched  along*  the  northern 
banks,  with  a  view  to  cross  the  river  aud  re-conquer  Georgia. 
While  Lincoln  was  thus  engaged,  general  Prevost  conceived 
hopes  of  surprising  Charlestim :  on  the  lOth  of  May,  ac- 
cordingly, the  British  troops  reached  Astley's  Ferry  in  the 
evening,  and  liaving  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  Charles- 
ton the  following  day.  On  the  12th  the  town  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  general  having  viewed 
the  lines,  was  convinced,  that,  though  unfinished,  they  were 
not  to  be  forced  without  a  loss  of  men  which  he  could  not 
spare.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  was  more  numerous  than  his 
troops,  and  that  general  Lincoln,  having  heard  of  his  advance* 
was  hastening  to  its  relief  from  the  back  country  with  a 
numerous  army;  he  therefore  retired  towards  Georgia,  took 


See  Stedman,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  »  Stedmsn,  vol.  ii.  p.  105^ 
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pwieMioQ  df  Jtha'^  biaiiil>  a  pVace  separated  frdm  Che  imfid  bf    Off  An 
a  ffinidl  iiHet  (ran  the  sea,  aM  pcMted  himseff,  umti)  tbe  arriyal    ^^^^ 
«f  aannraHition  espected'  frooi  New-Ymrk.    Hearing  ihai  Litt«  vi^^>^''^i^ 
coin  was  irivaficiag  to  LtmierOeot^a,  he  departed  fef  Savant     ^^^^ 
Jiah,  m  ord^  to  pSaea  tke^t  In  ihe  beat  passUMe  cofidkmn  nf 
defence;  and  left  tn  colonel  Mutiand  the  e«»itimand'  of  >JalniH 
laiandi  with  a  garrison  oOaalsling  of  the' frit  hattiiriioB  of  tba 
seventj-firat  regiment,    mndi   weakened  and  reduced  in  'ita 
nnmh^  a  corps  of  Hessians,  part  of  the  North  and  8oii.th 
CaroUna  lojaliats;  itfid'a  detachmefrtrof  aHHllerj,  amounting  to 
about  eij^  handrod  men  fit  for  ^ett.    Goneral  Lincoln  ap«*  Msitlsnd's 
prtaed  iilat  ^  garrison  was  in  a  weak  state,  prMected  to  cnt^^^^^*^ 
it  piF;  and  an  the  fiOth  of  June,  he  advanend  againat  this   "*^^^' 
bandfaly  with  aboot  Ave  thoosaiid  men.    An  attack  on  Hie 
Britisli  plifasats  firot  nte  the  alan^ ;  on  which  crionel  Mait« 
land  immediately  «r&rtng  Us  sokliers  to  arms,  despatdhed 
tiao  companies  of  Hkhlanders  toobaenre  the  inotions' of  the    . 
aDeni^,>ilni»l  heslwaftd  cooie  up  hima^  with  his  whole  force. 
The  lOipetnous  Taloar  of  thoae  brave  moontaineers  hn^ietf  Impetaoua 
tliem  on  too  far,  atid  their  indignant  oonrage  forbade  them  to  St!^    ^' 
retreat,  whensotiilnHded  by  sapeiior  numfaers:  fiiHtng  in  ^ith^^y^ 
the  left  wing  of  the  provmdals,  they  commeriopd  an  attack  mT 
agsiost  tan  times  their  own  force,  and  maintained  the  contest 
nntti  all  their  officers^  were  etther  killed  or  wonnded ;  of  the 
two  companies,  only  eleven  made  good  their  retreat'    Tfaia 
|ftartial  snccass  emboldened  the  Americans  to  attack  the  Britiah 
Unes,  and  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  overborne  with  the  provio- 
cial  force,  had    given  way,  and  were   cotnmnoicating  their 
eonfosien  to  the  rest  of  our  troops,  when  the  remaining  com- 
panies of  the  Highlanders,  by  a  movement  eqaally  judicions, 
bold,  and  rapid,  stayed  the  progress  of  the  American  army, 
avenged  the  oanae  of  their  Mien  coontryroen,  and  gave  a  de- 
dnve  torn  to  the  fortone  of  die  day.    The  heroism  diffused 
itself  over  the  British  troops :  the  skill  of  colonel  Maitland 
iseised  the  bappy  moment,  rallied  the  retreating  Hessians,  and 
repdied  and  rooted  the  enemy.    The  Americans  dispirited  by 
so  unsuccessful  an  attack,  attempted  no  farther  offensive  ope* 
rations  until  the  unexpected  arrival  of  D'Eataing  re-animated 
their  hopes  of  expellii^  the  English   from  Lower  Creorgia. 
Informed  of  the  coming  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  LtnpoLn 
marchad  to  join  the  French  forces.     Prevost  appeared  for  the 
defence  of  Savannah,  and  despatched  orders  to  colonel  Mait* 


>  Among  the  slain  was  their  brave  commander,  captain  Charles  Camp- 
bell, the  eldest  aon  and  heir  of  the  house  of  Arddiattan  in  Argyleafaite,  a 
youth  whom  the  wiit^  recollects  as  a  daas-feUow  at  8t.  Andrew's  college, 
and  of  high  promise.  His  conduct,  during  four  campaigns  in  America,  ac 
quired  bim  mat  military  reputation,  wnich  be  was  rapidly  increasing, 
when,  in  the  24tb  year  of  his  age,  he  fell  fighting  for  his  king  and  country . 

*  See  Stedman,  toK  ii.  p.  117. 
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CHAP:  Itnd  to  repair  thither  with  all  possiMe  haste ;  old  fortifications 
XXiii;  ^^^  gtren^thoned,  and  new  works  constructed^  under  the 
^^^"^''^^^  direction  of  a  masterly  engineer,  captain  Moncrief.  D'BstaifIg 
r^^Rt^'  ^*^^^  landed  his  troops  withoat  waiting  for  the  Americans* 
^^a  ^  in  terms  of  the  most  toasting  bravado  and  illiberal  insolence 
Imeforce  ^^ii^n^oned  the  British  general  to  surrender.  Despising  the 
amviiy  in  gasconade,  Prevost  considered  how  he  might  gain  time  vntil 
Qeorgi^  the  arrival  of  colonel  Maitland ;  he  therefore  sent  a  civil  an- 
vmSk  *^®'''  ^®®**^'*g  *  *^"^^  ^^^  twentv^four  hours.  The  Frenchman, 
in  the  confic&nce  of  vanity,  doubted  not  that  a  surrender 
'  would  be  determined,  and  that  the  period  wanted  was  for  the 

purpose  of  drawing  op  propositions  of  capitulation :  he  there- 
fore complied  with  the  request.  Meanwhile,  colonel  Maltlandt 
having  marched  with  aatonishing  vapidity,  readied  Savansah ; 
and  thus  re^enforced,  the  general  notified  his  resoHution  to  de- 
Ku'd?*'  ^^^  ^®  P'^®  ^  ^^  ****  extremity.  Lincoln  being  now  ar- 
lll^^^  rived,  the  combined  armies  made  dispositions  for  carrying  on 
that  town  ^^^  *^^g^ '  je;round'  was  broken  on  the  2Sd  of  8eptenmer»  and 
by  the  the  British  interrupted  the  operations  by  several  successful  sal- 
Bri^kb.  lies.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  batteries  of  the  best^ers 
being  opened,  a  request  was  made  by  general  Provost,  that  Ae 
..  women  and  children  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  town, 
ind  embark  on  board  vessels  in  the  river,  which  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  count^D'Bstaing,  and  await 
the  issue  of  .the  siege.  This  request,  so  agreeable  to  humanity, 
was  refused  in  terms  of  insulting  rudeness ;  which  showed  that 
the  French  commander,  having  long  proved  himself  destitate 
of  the  honoor^^  was  no  less  deficient  in  the  manners,  of  a 
gentleman,  and  that  dereliction  of  integrity  often  brings  alot^ 
with  it  a  disregard  for  the  decencies  ana  proprieties  of  civiBzed 
life.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  D'fistaii^  made  an  attack 
upon  the  British  lines ;  two  feigned  assaults  were  intcsided  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  the  centre  and  left, 
while,  in  two  columns,  the  main  body  turning  the  right  of  the 
British,  should  attack  the  rear.  The  operations  began  before 
day-light  i  fortunately,  one  of  the  enemy's  columns  mistaking 
its  way  rn  the  darkness,  was  entangled  in  a  swamp  adjoining 
the  fortress,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Britiflli  battenes. 
Morning  having  discovered  this  division  not  yet  extricated  from 
the  morass,  the  British  commenced  immcMHately  so  hot  a  fire, 
as  not  only  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  rear,  but 
even  from  forming,  ami  destroyed  numbers  of  their  men. 
Meanwhile,  D'Bstains  himself,  with  the  other  column,  ad> 
vanced  against  a  redoubt  which  served  as  an  outwork  for 
the  garrison ;  the  combat  became  eitreroely  fierce  and  des- 
perate; for  a  few  minutes  a  French  and  American  standard 
was  planted  on  a  parapnet.  The  contest  for  the  possession  of 
the  redoubt  was  long  maintained  by  both  sides ;  when  lieutenant 

*  He  had  broken  his  parole  in  a  former  war. 
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[ilonel   Maitland,   seizing  the  critical  RUHnent,  ordered  the   CKtAP. 
renadiers  of  the  sixtietb  re|^iiieiit»  with  the  marioee,  to  move    ^^U'* 
>rward  and  chaise  the  enemj'e  column,  already  staggering,  ^'^^'^'"^^ 
nder  the  obstinate* resistance  at  the  redoubt,  and  the  suMghler     ^^^' 
rhich  bad  been  made  by  the  artillery  from  the  different  bat* 
ories,  aa  well  as  from  the  Germaine  armed  brig.    This  well* 
imed  movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  attack:  the  assMlants 
vere  repulsed,  driven  out  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt,  and 
outed  with  redoobled  slaughter,  leaving  behind  them,  in  kil- 
ed  and  wounded,  six  hundml  and  thirty-seven  of  the  French 
roops,    and   two  hundred  and  stxty*four  of  the    Americans. 
The  issue  of  this  battle  determined  the  siege ;  the  allies  sepa*T^^.^|H^ 
ated ;   the  Americans  retreated  to  South  Carolina,  and  the'^''*^^^' 
French  returned  to  their  .^ips.    Soon  after  their  embarkation* 
heir  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm ;  D'Estaiog,  with  part  of 
:he  ships,  sailed  for  France,  and  the  rest  returned  to  the  West        « 
LndieSp 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  yr^t  this  year  was  carried  on  Clinton 
in  partial  and  detached  espeditions,  but  productive  of  no  im^  continues 
portant    event.    Sir  George  Collier,  who  succeeded  ^ini<'>^  aetacb* 
Gambler  in  the  command  of  tb^  fleet,  had  been  employed  onm^ntB,* 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  there,  by  his  activity,  enterprise,  ^nd 
vigilance,  he  had  destroyed  numbers  of  American  privateers, 
which  harassed  the  coastwg  trade  of  the  colonists,  and  protect- 
ed the  British  ccrmmerce  to  Canada  and  Nova  Seotia,  and  the 
NewfbuQfUand  fisheries.  •   For  his  services  in  the  station  being 
promoted  to  a  hi^er  employment,  he  repaired  to  New- York  ^ 
there  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  he  concerted  an  expedition  to  Vir- 
ginia, not  with  any  hopes  of  making  a  permanent  impression 
on  that  ^ntrical  and  valuable  province,  biit  with  a  view  to  im- 
pair resources  from  which  the  enemy  were  principally  supplied. 
By  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Chesapeake,  the  credit  of 
congress  with  foreign  nations  was  chie^y,  if  not  wholly  sup* 
ported ;  and,  by  the  inland  navigation  of  that  bay,  large  Quan- 
tities of  salt  provisions,  the  produce  both  of  Virginia  and  North    ^ 
Carolina,  were  conveyed  to  the  middle  colonies  for  the  subsist- 
ance  of  the  American  army.    A  detachment  under 'general  Mat- 
thew, consisting  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  sir 
GeorgeCollier  withashipof  the  line  and  four  sloops  of  wap» 
made  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  burnt  the  town  of  Suffolk,  took 
or  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  aft 
Gosport  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  at  JPortsmouth,  and  a  great 
number  of  merdiant  ships  belonging  either  to  the  Americans  or 
their  new  allies,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-se- 
ven.   Having  thus  annpyMl  our  enemies  and  acquired  a  consi- 
derable booty,  the  armament  returned  to  New-York.^    General 

(  Mr.Belsham,  in  his  narrative,  disapproves  of  these  expeditions  as  in- 
consistent with  humanity;  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  humanity  to  impair  in 
an  enemy  the  means  of  doing  us  hurt. 

/ 
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CHAP.   CliDton  attacked  Verpkuik't  cieek  anA  StbaaT  Paitit,  tiro  i    , 
XXUI.    ii^n^  pogts  OB  tlie  HadaoQ  mer^  cammandriig  tde  paaaage  at 
^"^^"^^""^^  King's  Ferry,  which  was  the  roost  direct  aad  cooTenieat  oaarae 
^^*    of  conHBttDtcation  between  the  northem  aad  middle  ddcmiea. 
On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the  forts  were  abaadcm- 
ed  ;  msjor-geBeral  Trjoo  and  Sir  Ueoi|p  ColHer  andertook  aa 
expedition  against  Connecticut,  which,  sboonding  in  bemd  and 
proTisioDs,  was  a  great  support  to  the  American  amy;  thej 
sttccessively  redoeeil  the  several  towns,  took  or  dettrojed  tttt 
provisions,  ammanition,  stores,  artillery,  and  ships,  bat  respect- 
ed  private  property  as  moch  as  possible,  and  treated  €km  ]pD- 
▼incials  with  meritorious  lenity.*    Greneral  Tryon  aad  adauFsl 
'  Collier  now  proceeded  to  relieve  Penobscot,  wherein  general 
Maclean,  with  a  detachment  of  about  six  hundred  and  ifty   Bri- 
tish, had  established  a  post,  in  order  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  provincials  to  Nova  Scotia.    The  Americans  attempts  to 
surprise  this  fort,  bat  finding  the  British  prepared  for  tneir  re- 
ception, made  dispositions  for  a  regular  siege.    On  the  ISlh  of 
August,  Maclean  learned  that  the  next  day  an  assault  vras  in- 
fended.    On  the  ISth,  however,  no  attack  was  made.    On  the 
14th,  the  sarrison  early  in  the  morning  diseovered,  to  their  great 
surprise,  that  the  eneni  v  had  evacuated  their  works,  and  in  the 
coarse  <^  the  day  found  the  reason  of  their  departure,  in  th^  ap- 
',    proach  of  C<dlicr's  squadron.    The  American  ships  were  taken 
or  burnt ;  the  soldiers  and  sailors  endeavoured  Ui  save  themselTea 
by  flight,  but  many  of  them  died  of  fati^e.    Collier  on  retoraing 
to  New- York,  was  superceded  bv  admiral  Arbothnot,  and  aoon 
after  embarked  for  England.    The  Americans  suiprised  Stoney 
Point  some  weeks  after  hs  capture,  and  having  taken  the  for- 
tress by  surprise,  behaved  with  the  most  laudable  humanity  to 
the  prisoners ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  British  detachment, 
again  evacuated  the  garrison.    They  also  made  an  attemnt  on 
Powles  book,  a  British  post  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  toNew- 
York :  Lee,  an  American  major,  had  learned  that  a  party  from 
.    the  garrison  had  gone  up  the  country  to  forage.    Advancing  at 
night  with  three  hundred  men  to  the  gate,  he  was  mistaken  by 
the  sentinel  for  the  officer  who  commanded  the  foraging  party, 
and  being  by  that  means  suffered  to  pass  with  his  detaclunent, 
seized  two  redoubts.    Major  Sutherland  commander  of  the  post, 
being  alarmed,  called  together  sixty  Hessians,  whose  vigorous 
onset  compelled  the  provincials  to  retire,  with  ^xmt  forty  pri* 
soners :  their  retreat  was  by  military  men  reckoned  extremely 
precipitate. 
GaUantex-     General  Clinton,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  D'Estahig  in 
P^^'^^  Georgia,  and  apprehending  a  descent  upon  New-Yoric,  with. 
^^^^^  drew  his  troops  irom  Rhode  Island  and  other  deUu^ed  poets : 
^^l^t     end  concentrating  his  forces,  acted  on  the  defensive  for  the  rest 
anyimpor-of  the  campaign.    Such,  in  tiiis  campaign,  were  the  exploits  of 
taatitault  Clinton's  forces,  whoae  eftbrts  and  achievements  bore  fresh  tes- 

I  See  Stedman^  vol.  a.  p.  143. 
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Hmmj  to  Birltiah  valour,  but  pr<Ktiic«4  no  liHifirtaiit  t^wkt^.  ORAp. 
Through  all  our  exertiona»  no  progress  WM  made  towards  the  ^^l'* 
attainmeiit  of  the  ol^ect.  s^'^^^^^^ 

A  war  of  devaalation  waa  carriod  on  between  the  Ame^    1^^^* 
ricana  and  Indiana;  in  which*  though  the  former  were  roost 
frei|uentlj  auperior.  ih^j  bj  na  means  iut^ug^ed  thdr  en* 
emies. 

The  S|mniards  this  ^ear  conquered  West  Florida*  aud  en- 
tirely expelled  the  Britiab  from  the  Miswaippi  trade*  To  com- 
pensate this  loas,  conmodore  Lutterel  and  captain  Dalrjmple 
captured  Fort  Omoa*  wherein  they  found  two  register  ships»  ea« 
ttroated  at  ,640,000L  with  about  a  fifth  more  in  other  plunder.  . 
France  made  a  successful  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa* 
with  a  strong  sauadron  desfioed  -afterwards  to  re-enforce  D'fis* 
taing  in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  forts^  settlements,  and 
factories  at  Senegal,  on  the  Gambiat  and  other  parts,  of  the 
coast,  being  totally  incapable  of  resisting,  each  were  succe8si?ely 
taken* 

From  distant  regions  we  now  return  to  Europe,  wfaerlin  the  Europe. 
(UHnUned  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  exerted  to  over- 
power Great  Britain  on  her  own  element,  but  waa  exerted  in 
^ain. 

Unwise  as  Spain  manifested  herself,  in  seeking  aeontest  with 
England,  she  had  dexterously  timed  her  avowal  of  hostile  intan- 
tions :  she  had  suspended  her  declaration  until  the  arrival  of  her 
annual  treasures  from  her  dominions  in  America,  and  until  she 
was  able  to  join  the  French  fleet  in  Europe.  On  the  l£th  of 
June,  the  armament  of  France  sailed  from  Brest  towards  the 
coast  of  Spain ;  on  the  I6th,  the  Spanish  minister  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  delivered  the  manifesto  y  and,  on  the  24tb  of  the  same 
month,  the  Spanish  fleet  joined  the  French. 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  time  appeared  peculiady  Perilous 
perilous.  She  had  formerly  coped  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  "^uatkm 
but  had  not  been  obliged  to  encounter  its  undivided  strength.  ^"^"* 
Her  continental  allies*  dj^  employing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  efforts  of  our  enemies,  had  prevented  their  principal  exer- 
tions from  being  directed  to  maritime  operations.  It  had  been 
often  objected  to  her  statesmen,  that  they  too  ambitiously  court- 
ed foreign  confederacies ;  her  ministera  were  now  censured  fur 
their  total  avoidance  of  continental  connexions.  She  had  now 
to  stand  alose  i^nst  the  Bourbon  force,  joined  to  her  own 
revolted  sufcgects;  and  while  a  great  part  of  her  power  was 
employed  against  her  ancient  colonies,  a  naval  armament  in 
multitude  of  men,  number,  and  uze  of  ships,  unprecedented  in 
maritime  history,  prqiared  to  bear  down  upon  the  remainder. 
Foreign  naitions,  seeing  her  in  such  circumstaaees,  considered 
her  ruin  as  fast  approochii^ :  bat  the  event  soon  showed,  that 
however  unwise  it  may  be  m  Britain  entire!  v  to  renounce  aU 
liances  with  European  nei^boors,  yet  in  herself,  in  tlie  resources 
of  her  own  induatryi  aUlity,  and.  spirit,  she  possesses  the  means 
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cif  AP.  of  repelliDg  every  attemBt  of  her  enemies ;  gigtntic  as  were  liie 
^^xni.    eflbrts,  thcj  did  not  avail. 
^^^^^^"^^^     Before  the  commeocement  of  the  chief  naval  operatioiifl»  a 
1779«    squadron  of  French  made  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Jersey* 
This  attack,  thou^  easily  repulsed,  produced  important  con- 
sequences..   Admiral  Arbutfaoot,.  on  the  2d  of  May»  waa  pro- 
ceeding down  tiie  channel  with  a  re-enforcement  of  troops,  «nd 
a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  to  join  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, when  he  received  intelligeQce  that  the  French  were  in  Jer- 
sey; and,  leaving  his  convoy  at  Torbay,  he  with  his  syiadnm 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  island.    'JThis  laodable  movement, 
though  executed  as  rapidljr  as  possible,  besides  beins  the  cause 
of  considerable  delay  in  his  own  voyage,  interfered  with  oor 
plan  for  the  naval  campaign  in  Europe.    It  being  a^vprehended, 
that  as  the  season  was  advancing,  the  Brest  fleet  micht  be  out, 
and  attempt  to  intercept  so  valuable  a  convoy,  ten  ships  of  ike 
line,  under  admiral  Darby,  were  despatched  from  the  channel 
fleet  to  conduct  Arbuthnot  bevond  all  probable  danger.  '  Our 
princii/hl  armament,  which  had  been  intended  to  block  up  the 
Frencn  in  Brest  harbour,  to  prevent  its  junction  with  the  Span- 
iards, was  deemed  inadequate  to  the  service,  until  it  should  be 
rejoined  by  Darby.    During  this  int^val,  the  two  fleets  of  oor 
enemies  were  enabled  to  meet :  when  united,  they  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  with  nearly  an  e^ual  number 
of  frigates;  and  soon  after  their  junction,  thi^i  formidable  arma- 
The  com-  da  steered  towards  the  British  coasts.    Sir  Charles  Hardjf,  with 
bined        thirty«eijg;ht  sail  of  the  line  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  frigates, 
ndTeli!^  was  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the  channel^  when  the  combined 
channel    ^^^  passed  him  considerably  to  the  eastward,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Plymouth.    The  enemy  in 
their  way  took  the  Ardent,  a  ship  of  the  line  that  was  sailins  to 
join  the  British  admiral.    They  made  no  attempt  to  land,  but 
continued  in  sight  of  Plymouth  several  days.     After  having 
paraded  there  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people,  a  strong  east- 
erly gale  drove  them  out  to  the  ocean ;  they  raneed  about  the 
lands-end,  Seilly  islands,  and  adjacent  parts,  till  ttie  &ii  of  the 
month.    On  the  dlst  of  Au^t,  sir  Charles  Hardy  entered  the 
channel  in  sight  of  the  combmed  fleet,  which  made  no  attempt 
JbeEng-  to  oppose  his  passa^.    The  British  admiral,  like  his  renowned 
er^^^    predecessor  Drake  in  similar  circumstances,  endeavoured  to  en« 
▼oured  to  ^^^  ^®  enemy  into  the  narrow  seas  where  they  could  not  have 
draw  this  sufficiently  expanded  their  force;   but  perhaps  dreading  the 
armada  to  fate  of  the  former  armada,  when  it  presumed  to  brave  England 
the  nar-    ^^  y^^j.  ^^^  element,  they  retired.    The  enemy  accompanied 
'm^iel  ^^^^  ostentatious  exhibition  of  their  fleet,  with  threats  of  an  in- 
ny  re-   '  vasion  by  a  powerfuLarmy.    The  northern  provinces  of  Prance 
treat.        were  everv  where  in  motion  ;  forces  were  marched  down  to  the 
^^^      coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany ;  the  ports  in  the  bay  and  in 
anlnva?*  ^^  channel  were  crowded  with  shipping ;  and  the  general  and 
sion.         principal  officers  were  named  by  the  king  to  command  and  act 
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in  a  granod  intended  exfiedition.    The  British  soTei*ntnent,  wUh   CHAP. 
Buitaole  vistlaDce  and  actUitj,  prepared  to  defeat  the  expected    ^^'l'« 
attack.'    NomeFMis  cruisers  were  stationed  in  the  channel,  to  v^^^^"^^^ 
watch  the  enemy's  motions ;  the  militia  were  emhodied ;  thej    ^^^* 
and  the  regular  troops  marched  to  oar  southern  coasts,  and  cat- 
tle, horseSt  and  whaterer  else  could  be  convenientlj  moved, 
were,  bj  a  proclamation,  driven  into  the  interior  country.    The  Loyal  and 
prospect  of  such  danger  i:oused  the  national  spirit;  party  dis* P*5^<>^<^ 
putes  were  by  the  balk  of  the  people  for  a  time  forgotten ;  they  JSbrts'rf 
no  longer  inquired  whether  North  or  Fox  would  male  the  ablest  ^q  parties 
minister,  but  agreed  in  thinking  that  Britain,  an  independent  to  reaat 
and  free  state,  was  happier,  than  she  ooold  be  as  the  d^tendent  the  ene- 
province  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy.    These  thoughts,  and  the  ™>^* 
consequent  sentiments,  animated  every  loyal  and  patriotic  heart 
Public  bodies  and  private  individuals  made  voluntary  contribu-  Volontsiy 
tions  to  raise  men  for  the  defence  of  their  king  and  country,  contribu- 
But  our  exertions  were  not  confined  to  defence:  while  thts^^'* 
mighty  armament  hovered  over  our  coasts,  a  squadron  of  ships, 
under  commodore  Johnstone,  alarmed  the  opposite  shores  of 
France ;  our  cruisers  and  privateers  annoyed  the  trade  of  our 
enemies ;   our  own  rich  mercantile  fleets  from  the  East  and 
lYest  Indies  came  safe  into  harbour,  while  the  Bourbon  arnva- 
ment  was  at  sea.    The  combined  host  returned  to  Brest  har- 
bour, where  the  bad  state  of  their  ships  and  sickness  of  their 
crews,  confined  them  to  port  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign^ 
Thus  the  approach  of  this  immense  equtpmont,  and  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  proved  mere  empty  Vavadoes.     Sir  Charles  The  Bri- 
Hardy  continued  till  the  beginning  of  November,  to  cruise  with  ^  ^^ 
his  fleet.    Tn  spite  of  her  combined  enemie8,_Britannia  still  £^Zid  ^ 
ruled  the  waves.    The  only  commercial  fleet  tRR  was  in  any  protects 
danger,  owed  its  peril  to  a  private  adventurer.    Paul  Jones,  in  our  trade« 
the  end  of  Jul j^,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  a  forty 
gun  ship,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  and   another  ot  thirty-two 
^ns,  a  brig  of  twelve  guns,  and  a  cutter,  from  port  L*Orient,  to 
intercept  our  homeward  bound  fleet  from  the  Baltic.    These 
merchantmen  were  under  the  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  captain  Pierson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
of  twenty  guns,  captain  Percy.    On  the  23d  of  September, 
captain  rierson  having  discovered  the  enemy  off  ScaiWough, 
made  signal  to  the  convoy  to  run  ashore  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  when  near  enough  to  perceive  the  superior  "/orce  of  the 
enemy,  summoned  the  other  frigate  to  his  side.    Jones,  trusting 
to  the  numbers  of  his  men  and  guns,  offered  battle ;  being  with* 
in  musket  shot,  he  attacked  the  Serapis,  and  attempted  to 
board  her,  but  was  repulsed.    Captain  Pierson,  after  gallantly 
imuntaining  the  contest  for  a  long  time  against  the  two  largest 
ships  of  the  enemy,  at  length  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  in 
mercy  to  his  men  struck  his  colours.    Percy  with  his  twenty 
gun  ship,  made  a  no  less  valiant  defence  against  Jones's  frigate 
of  thirty-two,  i>ttt  was  compelled  to  strike.     The  loss  of  the 
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CHAP.   British  in  kilted  aiid  wiMimled  wtt  f(rett$  bat  that  of  Ums  enemy 
^^^^    invch  g;reater.    Jonestown  ship  was ao  g;reatiy damaged,  tfiat 
^'^^'y^  she  sunk  two  days  afterwards.    In  tMs  enp^jement,  two  of  the 
1779*     king^s  ships  Were  lost ;  bat  their  renislaiice  saved  the  whole  con* 
▼oj,  which  escaped  into  different  harbooia. 
Invest-  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  was  Gibraltar ;    ae- 

Sibnltar.  <^ordinglj  preparations  were  early  made  lor  proceeding  against 
that  fortress.  Aware  of  the  tiatnral  strenrlh  or  the  place,  of 
the  namber  and  valour  of  its  defenders,  latdy  re-cnferced  with 
troops,  and  supplied  with  amraunition  and  8tclres>  the  Snaniards 
saw  that  a  siege  would  l>e  impracticable,  and  that  tiie  only 
means  of  reduetton  was  blockade :  they  therefore,  in  July,  io« 
vested  it  by  sea  and  land,  bat  made  no  impression  during  the 
first  campaign. 
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CHAP-  XXIV, 

l^luncteF  of  a  ttatesmaii<-*Qencnl  view  of  laid  North!s  adnunifltratiofr.-^ 
Arduous  struggle  in  wliich  Britain  was  ennged.^-Her  resources  groiH^ 
from  her  calls. — Her  efforts  rise  with  her  (umculties.— Meeting  of  parlia- 
ment.— ^The  king's  speech. — fistraordinaiy  amendment  piroposed  to  th^ 
address. — ^Views  ofopposition^ — Vhn  of  qrstemafie  attack  on  ministersy 
tinder  three  general  neads^fto  berespectheljr  carried  on  under  the  con<« 
duct  of  Ifeasrs.  Burke»  Fox,  and  Dunning.-^tate  of  Irehnd.— Alarming 
associations. — Lord  North's  plan  for  affording  them  satisAction. — Bills 
passed  for  that  purpose. — Motions  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  earl  Shelbume  respecting  the  profusion  of  public  money. 
— Petitions  by  Yorkshire  and  London.-— Mr.  Burke  undertakes  the  causer 
of  public  economy. — Celebrated  bill  of  refonn.-^Motions  respecting  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  crown^^-lncressing  spirit  of  popular  associa- 
tion.— Incident  which  damped  that  spirit. — Protestant  society — extends 
from  Scotland  to  England — Lord  George  Gordon  becomes  an  enthusiast 
against  popery— president  of  the  protestant  society .<^Fetition  to  parlia-^ 
ment  for  a  repeal  of  the  tolerant  laW'^-supported  by  an  immense  multi*> 
tude  that  surround  the  parliament  houses— Firm  and  manly  conduct  of 
the  legislature. — ^Dreadful  riots  in  London. — Numerous  conflagrations — 
tremendous  aspect  of  the  burning  metropolis — prisons  broken  open — 
bank  threatened — attempt  to  cut  the  pipes  of  the  new  river— military 
re-enforcements  arrive-^-at  length  prore  ▼iotoriou»— insurrection  crush* 
ed— tnmquilUty  restored — ^lood  coroplamts  against  the  lord-mayor.— Pn^ 
liament  resumes  its  functions.— Supplies<--Sessi«n  rises«— Parliament 
disflolred. 

AMONG  the  various  coDsiderations  that  enter  into  our  es^    CHAP, 
fimates  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  statesmen,  there  are     ^^l^* 
two  to  which  we  maj  safelj  resort  as  just  tests  of  executorial  ^^^^^^»^ 
ability  I  the  first  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  depends  on  Q^I^Lf 
the  principles  which  direct  their  thoughts  and  actions;  the  Be-^j^g^^^^ 
Gond  is  particular,  and  modified  by  the  existing  case.    The  for-  nan. 
mer  of  tnese  tests  consists  in  the  nature  and  tendencj  of  the  ob- 
jects pursued,  and  means  employed  in  the  whole  system  of  their 
policy,  accordios  to  the  fitness  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  cha- 
racterize their  administration  as  a  series ;  the  latter,  in  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  specific  ends  and  measures,  which  relate 
merely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  according  to  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  these,  we  appreciate  any  siven  part  of  an 
administration.    It  would  be  erroneous  and  feeble  reasonings 
to  infer,  from  the  want  of  one  species  of  talent,  the  absence  of 
every  other.    There  have  been  ministers,  to  whose  proceedings 
we  could  not  apply  the  first  of  these  standards,  as  they  were 
evidently  guided  by  no  fiied  principles  of  political  science,  and 
directed  to  no  determinate  obgects  of  pursuit,  or  concerted  plan 
of  conduct,  whose  actions  have  been  isolated  experiments  for 
Vol.  I.  78 
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extrication  from  special  difficulties,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
systematic  policy  for  general  secunj^  against  evil,  or  for  the  adf- 
'  yancement  of  good.    Though  sucnmen  could  not  be  consam- 
mate  statesmen,  yet  might  they  exert,  in  the  invention  of  expe- 
dients, very  considerable  ingenuity.     In  reviewing  the  policy  of 
the  successive  counsellors  concerned  in  our  disputes  with  Ame- 
rica, and  considering  the  valae  of  tlie  objects,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  means,  an  attempt  to  discover  erand,  comprehensive,  and 
beneficially  practicable  pribciples  and  schemes  would  be  vain. 
Ministers  had  reasoned  and  acted  as  political  empirics,  and  had 
even  evinced  themselves  deficient  in  the  limited  experience  to 
which  an  empiric  trusts.    Hieir  proceedings  not  only  proved 
them  devoid  of  political  wisdom,  but  of  common  iqformatioo ; 
on  very  obvious  cases,  which  it  behoved  (hem  to  have  thorough- 
ly investigated.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  combined  wiadom  and 
magnanimity  might  have  avoided   the  American  war ;  by  ab- 
staining from  imposts  less  prodactive,  than  advantages  which 
were  enjoye<l    before  their  enactment;  by  concession*  when 
more  profitable  than  coercion  ;  by  voluntary  grants,  oiore  glo^ 
rious  tnan  attempts  to  exact ;  or  if  conciliatory  oflTers  of  renew- 
ed intercourse  availed  nothing,  by  rather  totally  abandoning  the 
object,  than  persisting  in  it  through  means  to  which  Ae  valoe 
of  the  end  was  so  little  proportionate.    By  Hot  preventing  the 
American  contest,  the  British  government  afitirded  an  onporto- 
nity  for  the  Bourbon  ambition  to  bring  on  the  French  ana  Span- 
ish wars ;  and  thus  far  a  retrospect  of  ministerial  conduct  jus- 
tified a  conclusion,  that  their  policy  was,  in  its  natare,  feeble,  in- 
consistent, and  unwise,  and  in  its  effect  prejodieial  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  when  we  trace  their  counsels  and  measures  af\er  we 
were  actually  involved  in  those  evils,  we  find  that  it  frequently 
possessed  the  secondary  merit  of  lessening  the  evils  which  had 
been  produced  by  themselves*    In  the  late  campaign,  the  most 
threatening  which  Britain  had  ever  experienced,  the  prepara- 
tions of  ministers  had  warded  off  the  dangers:  the  resbtance  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  mighty  combination,  filled  European  specta- 
tors with  astonishment  and  respect:  her  resources  seemed  to 
grow  with  her  necessities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  her 
naval  or  military  glory  obscured.    If  many  considered  ministeiy 
as  the  ultimate  authors  of  our  miseries,  yet  not  a  few  of  these 
admitted  their  recent  exertions  for  defending  tlie  country  to  have 
been  powerful ;  and  in  viewing  onr  actual  situation,  great  num* 
bers  either  overlooked  or  forgot  the  cause.    Resentment  and  in- 
dignation against  our  enemies,  absorbed  ail  thoughts  of  the  im- 
policy which  had  enabled  their  malignity  to  operate.     Patriot- 
isnf  called  aloud.  Let  us  punish  our  foes,  iind  defend  ourselves^ 
and  prudence  said.  Reflections  on  the  causes  of  our  state  are 
now  too  late,  our  first  care  ought  to  be,  to  discover  the  means 
of  extrication  from  our  difliculties.    Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in  Britain  ;  and  if  they  implied  no  strong  ap- 
probation of  ministers,  tliey  contained  at  least  little  new  repre- 
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hen  sioou    During  ithe  reeeBS  of  parliament  vome  |iartial  changes    €HAP. 
took  place  in  the  ministrj :  the  earl  of  Oowcr,  lord  president  of    ^^'V. 
the  council,  resigned  tha*  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ^^''^''"^^ 
earl  of  Bathurstj  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed  secre-    ^^^* 
tary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  in  the  room  of  lord 
Weymouth;  lord  Stormont  for  the  northern,  lately  occupied  by 
lord  Suifolk :  but  the  three  chief  ministers  who  presided  ov«r 
the  treasury,  American  and  naval  affairs, a)iitinuea  to  hold  their 
offices. 

Parliament  met  mi  the  &th  of  November.     The  apeech  from  Meeting 
the  throne  observed,  that  we  were  called  upon  by^very  pfin- of  parka- 
ciple  of  duty,  and  every  consideration  of  interest,  to  exert  our  °^"*' 
united  eflibrts  in  the  support  and  defence  of  our  country,  at- 
tacked foy  an  unjust  ana  unprovoked  war,  and  contending  with 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  that  ever  was  formed 
against  the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain.    Here  our  king 
presented  a  description  of  his  subjects,  which  was  applicable  to 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  magnanimous  Britons,  then,  and  in  all  ages. 
""  1  know  the  character  of  my  brave  people ;  the  menaces  of  Theking's 
**  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  danger,  have  no  other  'P^®^« 
"  effect  on  their  minds,  but  to  animate  their  courage,  and  to  call 
'*  forth  that  national  spirit,  which  luis  so  often  checked  and  de^ 
"  feated  the  projects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and  enabled  the 
**  British  ^Qets  and  armies  to  protect  their  country,  to  vindicate 
*'  their  r^hts,  and  at  tbe'saiae  time  to  uphold  and  preserve  the 
*'  liberties  of  Europe."    In  exhorting  his  parliament  to  persevere 
in  such  efforts  as  would  maintain  the  defence  and  securitjr,  and 
.promote  the  common  strengtli,  wealth,  and  interest  of  all  his  do* 
minions,  he  particulariy  recommended  to  their  deliberations  the 
«tate  of  Ireland. 

An  amendment  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  was  moved  Bxtraor- 
to  the  address^  its  purport  was,  to  contrast  the  situation  of  this  <l(nai7 
country  when  his  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  with  its  present  ™nt  ppj^ 
state  when  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  had  commenced ;  posed  to 
and  in  a  very  copious  and  minute  detail,  which  included  the  the  ad- 
principal  events  of  the  reign,  it  professed  to  exhibit  the  outset;  <lrc». 
progress,  and  result,  and   represented   owr  condition  as  then 
prosperous,  but  now  adverse;   the  prospect  as  then  splendid, 
but  now  gloomy ;  imputing  the  alleged  alteration  to  a  change 
in  the  plans  of  government,  it  proposed  to  leave  the  new,  and  ^ 

return  to  the  old  system.    Presenting  to  the  soverei^^n  a  dismal 
picture  of  his  dominions,  it  declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
proposers,  parliament  would  betray  both  their  king  and  coun< 
try,  if  they  did  not  distinctly  state  to  his  majesty,  that  nothing 
but  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors  could  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  public  ruin.     In  this  projected  remonstrance,  the  Views  of 
members  of  opposition  departed  from  the  tone  which  they  had  oppos>-  - 
usually  assumed,  and  demonstrated  that  they  had  now  framed   ^1' 
a  much  more  general  plan  of  operations,  than  in  any  of  their 
furmer  hostilities  against  ministers.    They  perceived  that  this 
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CHAP.   ptlbHCy  in  contemplating  existing  sitaations,  began  to  forget  the 
XXIV.     geriea  of  past  events;  and  to  recall  these  to  tnc  minds  of  the 
^^'"'^^^'^^  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  proposition 
1779.      which  they  now  offered  to  parliament    Never  was  more  alMlitj 
^JJ^^j^^j^  displayed  by  any  parliamentary  opposition,  than  in  the  plan  olf 
Stack  on  the  minority  thissession  ;  or  more  judgment,  than  in  diatritNi* 
imiiiaters»  ting  the  parts  of  the  execution  according  to  the  talents  of  the 
principal  leaders.    They  undertook  to  prove,  first  in  general 
principle,  and  afterwards  in  detail,  that  the  system  of  g;overD- 
ment  was  radically,  and  completely  wron^,  and  that  a  total 
wader       change  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.    The 
^ree  ge-  changes  were  proposed  to  take  place  in  three  different  deput* 
beads*       ments,  economical,  constitutional,  and   executorial.    The   ex- 
panded and  philosophical  mind  of  Burke  was  employed  in  gruid 
schemes  of  political  economy,  so  much  the  subject  of  analysis 
and  deduction,  since  tlie  publication  of  Smith's  profound  work ; 
and  of  practical  comparison,  from  the  exertions  of  Neckar  ia 
the  neighbouring  kingdom.    The  preservation  of  the  const ito- 
tion,  and    (he  correction  of  alleged  abuses  in  that  admirable 
system,  was  the  province  assigned  to  him,  whose  vigorous  and 
acute  mind,  enriched  with  1^1  knowledge,  sharpened  by  fo- 
rensic contention,  and  enlarged  by  senatorial  deliberation,  had 
chosen  for  its  principal  object  the  support  of  constitutional  law 
to  be  le-    and  practice  :  to  watch  the  balance  of^the  orders,  to  correct  the 
apectively  preponderancy  in  either  scale,  was  the  task  assigned  to  Mr.  Dan- 
**d^  the  ''*"?'  ^'^^l®  t"«  powerful  and  comprehensive  genius,  the  pene- 
conductof  ^^^^°S  ^A^Acity,  the  bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  the  luminous,  for- 
lleasrs.      cible,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  were  employal  on 
Burke,      the  executorial  conduct  of  ministers.    The  efforts,  therefore, 
I>unning,  f,f  opposition,  besides  various  and   separate  objects  of  attack, 
aQci|*03(.    ^^^  ^1^1^  session  principally  directed  to  political  economy,  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  concluct  of  administration, 
under  three  distinguished  leaders  respectively,  Messrs.  Burke» 
Dunning,  and  Fox.    The  speeches  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, contained  outlines  of  proceedings,  which  occupied  theiQ 
during  the  session.    After  exhibiting  the  present  rei^n  in  an 
histoncal  series  to  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, they  went  over  the  various  operations,  and  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  their  con- 
duct, ministers  had  showed   themselves  totally  unfit  for  thdr 
offices.    This  preliminary  debate  equalled  the  highest  oratorial 
efforts  which  had  ever  been  employed  in  the  British  senate ;  but 
its  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  ablest  speakers;  opposition 
were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
eighty  to  forty-one  in  the  nouse  of  lords. 
6Ute  of        After  the  preliminary  contention,  the  first  object  of  opposi- 
Ireland,     tion  was  the  state  of  Ireland.    It  was  understood,  that  during 
the  recess  a  plan  was  to  have  been  formed  for  giving  our  fellow* 
6ul]gect8  such  satisfaction  aa  might  equally  conduce  te  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  Britain.    Members  of  opposition    CHAP, 
now  censured  ministers  for  not  having  taken  effectual  steps  to    ^^^' 
satisfy  the  Irish  nation.    They  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  ^'^"^''^^ 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  before  its  first  application  to  the  Bri-    ^^^' 
tish  parliament  in  1778 :  they  described  the  sentiments  disap- 
pointment had  excited  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  subsequent- 
proceedings  which  had  resulted  from  calamity  and  discontent 
Separated  from  the  exas^rations  of  orators,  the  following  was 
the  actual  state  of  affairs :  associations  against  the  purchase  Ahiming 
and  use  of  British  manufactures,  and  for  the  encouragement,^"^*' 
in  every  possible  degree,  of  their  own,  had  already    taken     "** 
place.    At  first  these  had  only  been  partial,  but  now  they 
were  become  universal,  and  the  non-importation  and  non-con- 
sumption  agreements  included  the  usual  penalties  or  denun- 
ciations of  vengeance,  not  only  against  violators,  but  against 
those    importers   or    sellers    of    me    prohibited    comm<Mitie8 
who  had  not  acceded  to  the  general  compact :  to  these  had 
been  joined  associations  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  the 
apprehensions  already  describea  had  been  lately  added  the  im- 
minent danger  of  foreign  invasion ;  a.  measure  which  was  evi- 
dently intended,  if  not  absolutely  avowed,  bj  France ;  and  this 
situation  was  the  more  alarming,  as  the  militarr  force  support- 
ed by  Ireland  had  been  continually  drained  ofr  and  weakened 
by  tne  American  war.    In  order  to  provide  for  their  defence, 
they  said  it  must  be  placed  in  those  who  were  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.    The  state  was  unable,  or  unwilling  to 
defend  them  effectually ;  and  the  mode  of  defence,  which  was 
nnejqual  to  their  protection,  might  be  ruinous  to  their  liberties. 
Military  societies  were  renewed,  and  their  spirit  became  univer- 
sal.   They  declared  that  diev  were  designed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  defending  their  safety  against  foreign  enemies,  and 
their  rights  against  domestic  injustice.     They  affirmed  that 
they  were  loyal  to  the  king,  and  affectionate  to  Britain ;  but 
that  it  was  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  consistent  with  their 
own  liberty  and  prosperity.    In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were 
seen  to  arise,  as  it  were  by  maeic,  vast  bodies  of  citizens  serv- 
iifgattbeir  own  charges,  choosing  their  own  officers,  who  had 
been  trained  to  great  expertness,  and  obeying  with  exemplary 
regularity  and  steadiness.    No  nobleman  or  gentleman  could 
show  his  face  in  the  country,  who  did   not  fall  in  (which  they 
did  generally,  and  for  the  most  part  cheerfully)  with  the  preva- 
lent disposition  of  the  inferior  and  middling  oiasses  of  their  coun- 
trymen.   After  having  provided  for  their  defence  against  fo- 
rei^  enemies,*  the  Irish  began  to  look  towards  their  rights,  or 
claims  of  rights,  and  in  general  declared  tlie  authority  of  the 
British  parliament  over  them  to  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.    This 
state  of  things  was  not  the  work  of  a  party,  or  of  any  particu- 
lar set  of  men,  but  was  produced  and  upheld  by  every  rank, 

'  See  Annual  Register,  1780. 
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class  and  denomiiiatioa  of  people.  A  free  and  Kkilkmted  cmk 
merce  with  the  whole  worid  wis  the  first>  the  gjrekU  and  geo^ 
'  ral  object  of  redress,  for  which  no  compensation  could  Ik  id- 
mitted,  and  without  which  no  <yther  concessions  or  advanta^ 
however  great  and  beneficial,  could  afford  satisfaction.  This  wis 
the  sine  qtm  fum,  from  which  there  was  tio  departure.  Sich  m 
the  state  of  fsifl&irs  in  Ireland ;  and  during  the  recess  of  tb 
British  parliament,  i^e  Irish  lawgirers  showed  themselves  ii< 
tpired  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  'fhey  dleclared  in  tbetr  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne,  tiia!t  nothing  less  than  a  free  and  Qnlint- 
•d  trade  conid  save  the  country  from  rain.  From  these  factt 
i^pposition  in  hoth  houses  endeavoured  to  prov^  that  the  (h^ 
piorabU  and  alarming  condition  of  Iceland  arose  from  the  m 
conduct  of  miiAsters,  in  not  havitig  adopted  measnres  for  its  t^ 
Jief ;  and  xhad«  motions  charging  them  with  criminal  negligena 
respecting  the  sister  kingdom.  This  accusation  was  powerful!! 
Supported  by  lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  respectiit 
liouses  ;  ministers,  without  tttempting  to  reftite  the  statemest^ 
made  a  very  abl6  detfeoce  of  their  own  conduct.  They  stiiMg* 
)y  contended  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  owing  to  ctioa 
o^r  which  they  had  no  control.  In  this  part  of  the  defeace, 
the  forcible  and  well  directed  nnderstanaing  of  Mr.  DuDds 
Vas  employed  in  ifindicating  administration ;  and  exhibited  \ 
clear  and  roasterljr  view  of  the  defective  system  of  our  cwamer- 
cial  policy  reapecting  Ireland,  in  which  her  miseries  ori^initid 
many  years  before  the  appointment  of  the  present  teinistm, 
ftnd  litetoe  the  present  reign.  The  restrictions  imposed  in  ^ 
general  system  of  our  trade  lavs  were  conceived  in  prgsiiiOi 
«nd  founded  in  ignorance  and  impolicy ;  but  the  prejudices 
were  so  stren^s^hened  by  time,  and  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  i 
century,  that  they  appeared  at  length  to  have  become  a  part  ef 
t9ur  very  constitution,  which  affected  members  of  parliament  ai 
Well  as  all  ranks  of  the  people :  and  thence  tiie  attempt  nisdc 
in  the  two  preceding  sessions  to  obtain  only  a  moderate  nlu- 
lition,met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  The  few  vbi 
undertook  the  invidious  task,  finding  themselves  obliged  to  en- 
counter prejudice  without,  as  well  as  petitions  and  pleadiDgsjBt 
the  bar,  were  at  length  overborne  by  numbers.  Distresses,  ^^ 
arose  from  the  frame  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  errorsn 
public  opinion,  it  was  illiberal  and  unjust  to  impute  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  executive  government  From  the  charge  of  ne^ 
gence,  in  not  having  formed  a  plan  of  relief  during  the  reces^J<>^ 
North  himself  undertook  the  defence  of  ministry.  JNotwithstiod- 
ing  the  multiplieity  of  other  affairs  in  which  they  were  occaDied, 
they  had  actually  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  in  collect- 
ing information,  and  forming  apian  for  the  relief  of  Irelsflfli 
in  a  week,  howevei*,  he  should  be  ready  to  bring  forward  ^ 
positions  tor  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  on  the  13(h  of  D(| 
cember,  he  opened  nis  scheme,  and  proposed ;  first,  to  repei 
the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen  ma- 
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ittfiictMres  ftoQi  Iretatid  to  any  part  of  Eutope',  seeom&T.  tliai   CHAP. 
M)  much  of  the  aot  of  the  Idth  George  II.  aa  prdhibits  tlie  im-    ^^^' 
Mrtatien  of  glass  into  IrelaBd,  except  of  BrKish  marMifactttre,  or  ^^■'*"^' 
o  export  glass  from  that  kingdom ,  should  be  vepealed ;  and,     ^^^' 
fcirdlj,  that  iFeland  should  be  safiEered  to  carrj  on  a  trade  of  ei<r 
Mrt  and  import  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and 
he  West  Indies,  and  her  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sub- 
ect  to  such  limitations,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  as 
he  parliament  of  Ireland  should  impose.    The  system  of  the 
ninister  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  even  applause, 
»j  o|4X)sition. 

His  introductory  speech,  with   very  ^reat  ahility,  accurate 
ind  extensive  knowledge,  exhibited  a  view  of  the  state  of  Ire* 
and  and  its  causes,  the  necessity  of  amending  its  condition, 
ind  the  principles  which  he  proposed  to  apply  as  most  condu-* 
:ive  to  the  purpose.    Bills  founded  on  the  two  first  propositions  BiOt  past* 
vere  accerdingly  introduced,  passed  both  houses  without  any  ^'^'^^^ 
contest,  and  received  the  royal  assent  before  the  recess.    The  P**'?^^* 
bird,  more  complex  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  a  great  variety 
)f  investigation,  was  postponed  till  after  the  holidays;  nr^ 
>nly  that  time  mi^t  be  aflTorded  for  discussion,  but  that  it 
night  be  known  how  the  new  measures  affected  the  Irish.    It 
Mssed  in  the  month  of  Febniary,  1780.    These  acts,  imparting    1780. 
n  so  great  a  degree  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade,  were  received 
Arith  rapturous  gratitude  by  the  warm  hearts  of  the  generous 
Irish.    Instead  of  being  dictated  by  colleagues  of  more  irope* 
lous  dispositions  and  narrower  capacities,  this  wise  and  liberal 
)lan  resulted  from  lord  Notrtfa's  own  heart  and  understanding ; 
ind,  by  restoring  harmony  in  disputes  between  branches  of  roe 
lame  community,  demonstrated  that  conciliation  is  much  sound- 
er policy  than  coercion. 

Amooff  the  various  subjects  of  animadversion  on  the  conduct 
»f  ministry,  the  waste  of  public  money  this  session  occupied 
nore  than  even  its  usual  attention.    Provision  for  the  national 
.ervrce  originates  in  the   representatives  of  the  people;    an 
nquiry,  however,  into  the  application  of  the  sums  that  have 
leen  voted,  is  certainly  not  foreign  to  the  lords,  who  are  a 
Tanch  of  iiie  legislature ;  and  consist  of  so  great  proprietors, 
iroportionably  ^cted  by  increase  of  impost:    accordingly, 
leers  in  opposition  took  a  very  active  share  in  endeavouriog  to  ^  ^    ^ . 
crutinise  exnenditure,  and  lessen  profusion.     The  duke  ofthehous" 
lichmond  ana  lord  Shelburne  charged  ministers  with  the  great-  of  peers 
St  prodigality,  and  respectively  made  motions  of  inquiry,  in-  by  the 
ended  to  be  prefatory  to  othei*s  which   should  embrace  the^^*^ 
vhole  circle  of  expenditure.    The  duke  of  Richmond  laid  down,  J^jl  eari 
LS  the  basis  of  the  proposed  scrutinv,  a  few  strong  and  com-  shel- 
irehenaive  propositions:   that  by   tne  infatuation  of  govern* bume, re. 
nent,  we  were  engaged  in  wars  which  necessarilv  demanded  'P^^^ 
mmense  sums  of  money;   that  ministers  ought,  ty  the  most  •     ?Jf   ** 
igid  possible  economy,  to  moderate  enormous  evijs  of  tiieirp^ficmo. 
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CHAP,  own  creation ;  to  fiir  were  they  from  exercuuig  tfie  IrngsSty 
^^7'    incumbent  on  all  managers  of  the  public  money,  but  more 
^^^'^^^  especiallj  on  those  to  whose  follj  and  misconduct  the  cost 
irao.     ni^ng  owing,  that  unbounded  prodigality  was  evident  in  the  dvi! 
list,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  tiie  ordnance,  the  four  great 
sources  of  national   expense;   the  people  groaned  under   the 
burthens  imposed  im  them  for  a  supply  to  ministerial  profasioa : 
our  chief  rival  was,  under  her  skiltal  and  upright  finnacier, 
contracting  her  expenditure,  while  we,  under  our  incapable 
and  corrupt  stewards,  were  increasing  oars  beyond  all  .prece- 
dents of  history,  and  all    possibility  of  longer  endurance.' 
From  these  grounds  inferring  that  either  economy  or  min  was 
the  alternative,  he  proposed  to  commence  the  reform  with  the 
redaction  of  the  civil  lif^t,  and  moved  an  address  to  his  majes- 
ty, praying  him  to  set  the  example ;  representing,  that  fron 
relieving  the  miseries  of  a  distressed  people,  his  crown  would 
derive  a  lustre  superior  to  any  which  could  arise  from  external 
splendour;   and   that   even   after  the  requested  curtailment, 
sufiScient  means  would  be  left  for  every  rational  and  tieoeficial 
purpose  of  regal  magnificence.      Ministerial  peers   admitted 
that  there  had  been  some  want  of  frugality  during  the  present 
administration;   but  whatever  system  of  economy   mig;ht  be 
adopted,  it  should  not  begin  with  the  crown,  the  splendour  of 
which  should  be  maintained,  as  including  all  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  empire.    It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unjust  in 
parliament  to  withdraw  from  the  king  that  which  had    been 
unanimously  {^ranted.    Lord  Thurlow,  with  his  masculine  force 
of  understanding,  and  acuteness  of  professional  habits,  encoun- 
tered the  motion  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  peers. 
The  proposition  was  founded  on  the  alleged  distresses  of  the 
people ;  the  fact  had  not  been  established,  it  rested  merely  on 
nis  grace's  assertion ;  ii  the  miseries  did  exist,  and  did  arise 
from  public  prodigality,  the  department  in  which  it  prevailed 
ought  to  be  specified,  and  the  alleged  extravagance  proved, 
that  the  remedy  might  be  applied  to  the  actual  evil:  were 
the  cure  to  be  an  application  of  the  civil  list,  the  motion  pro- 
posing merely  a  reduction,  without  specifying;  its  extent,  waa 
vague  and  nugatory ;  it  was  impossible  to  understand  its  exact 
import;  the  house  could  not  vote  far  an  indefinite  requisition. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  rejected   by 
a  majority  of  seventy-seven  to  thirty-six*     Proceeding  on  tKe 
same  general   principle,  the  earl    of   Shelbume  proposed   to 
inquire  into  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army ;  he  took  an  his^ 
torical  view  of  the  sums  expended  under  that  head,  of  tlie 
armies  supported,  victories  and  advantages  obtained,  from  the 
beginning  of  king  William's  war  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  sums  chained  in  the  accounts  of  1779. 

>  See  Parliamentary  Debates  for  1780,  duke  of  Ricbmond't  motioD  fcK 
economical  reform. 
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wftre  otl«  miilion  more  upon  that  article  than  in  aa^  tear  of  CHAP, 
our  former  wars.    After  a  detail  iUasrtrating  minigtenai  prodi*    ^^iv. 


galitj,  he  mov^  a  reaolation,  that  the  alarming  addition  atono 
ally  made  under  the  bead  of  extraordinaries,  required  tmmedi-     ^^^* 
ate  check  ind  control;  but  the  motion  Wad  negatived   bj  a 
ccHfiaiderable  majority. 

The  ig*u«  of  these  propositions  for  reducing  the  national  es* 

Esnditure,  ciased  rery  great  discontents  in    various  parts  ef 
ngland.    The  Enormous  expanse  of  oar  establishmentsr»  from 
the  war,  and  from  waste,  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  na» 
tion,  and  awakened  the  attention  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  dif- 
ferent counties*    Yorkshire  and  London,  the  chief  districts  of  Petitions 
landed    and  monejed  property,  took  the  lead  in  oxpressing '^^^ 
alarm,  petitioned  parliameiit,  and  were  followed  by  otner  cor^  ^!!doiif 
porations.     The   petition  of  the  county  of  York,  comprehen-* 
aive  in  its  olij^ct,  explicit  in  its  avowals,  strong  though  temper-* 
ate  in  itslan^ua^  constitutional  in  its  principles,  exact  ahd  cir« 
cutnstantial  in  its  detail,  was  the  model  on  which  other  appli« 
cations  were  formed.    The  nation,  it  set  forth,  had  for  Several 

J  ears  betxk  engaged  in  a  verj  expensive  and  unfortonate  war. 
lany  of  our  valuable  colonies  had  aeclared  themselves  independ- 
ent,and  formed  a  strict  confederacy  with  our  most  inveterate ene^^ 
mies ;  the .  consequOnce  of  these  combined  misfortunes  was  a 
large  addition  to  the  national  debt,  a  heavy  accomulation  of  tax-* 
es,  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  land  rents 
of  the  kingdom.  Alarmed  at  the  diminished  resources  and 
growing  burthens  of  the  country,  and  convinced  that  rigid  fru* 
ganty  was  now  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  state,  they  ob- 
served with  grief,  that  many  individuals  enjoyed  sinecure  placed 
v^ith  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by  pub- 
lic service.  They  conceived  the  trae  end  of  eVery  legitimate 
^vemment  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  communitv,  and  that  the 
British  constitution,  which  seeks  the  public  good,  peculiarly  in- 
trusts the  national  purse  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  repre^ 
sented,  that  until  effectual  measures  were  taken  tO  redress  these 
grievances,  by  suppressing  useless  donatives,  and  preventinfl^ 
untieeessat-y  and  extravagant  largesses,  the  grant  of  any  addi- 
tional sum  of  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxes* 
would  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people 
and  derogatory  from  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament; 
This  petition  was  introduced  by  sir  George  Saville,  the  disiw- 
t^rested  and  patriotic  member  of  that  great,  industrious,  and 
opulent  county.  With  much  good  sense^  plain  and  perspicu- 
ous reasoning,  he  supported  the  representation,  and  urgea  the 
necessity  of  g'rving  it  a  favourable  attention.  Ministers  did  not 
object  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  this  address ;  but,  by  post^  ^ 

pooine  the  consideration  of  Its  complaints,  they  eventually  de- 
featea  its  purpose. 

These  discussions  concerning  public  expenditure  were  pre* 
ittdes  to  the  celebrated  plan  of  economical  reform  which  was 
Vor.  I.  79  ' 
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CHAP,  introduced  tliis  setsion  bj  Mr.  Edmand  Barke«    Before  the  re^ 
X^IV-    cess,  this  phtlosophicsl  orator  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
^'•^^^^^^^  exhibited  the  action  and  re-action  of  public  profusion  and  cor- 
if^^R^'k  i*up^infiuci^^»  reviewed  the  present  expenses  and  general  es- 
ui^^-      tablishments ;  stated  principles,  and  expounded  details,  in  or- 
takes  the  /  ^^^  ^^  ascertain  utility*     He  intimated  that  soon  after  the  holi- 
cause'  of    dajs,  he  would  bring  forward  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  pub- 
public       lie  expenditure.    Able  men  of  all  parties,  knowing  the  iramense 
economy,  grugp  of  the  author's  capacity,  the  extent  and  compass  of  his 
legislative  views,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  (»f  his  knowledge, 
the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  iUustrations,  waited  with  anxious 
ex]>ectation  for  the  performance  of  his  promise ;  ministers  and 
their  friendd,  anticipated  statements  and  arguments  which  they 
would  not  receive  v^ith  convicUon,  at  least  with  pleasure  and 
approbation :  nevertheless,  they  assured  themselves  of  philoso- 
phy, eloquence,  snd  poetic  imagery,  which  would  fill  them  with 
delight  and  a^toniKhment.    The  11th  of  Febnkarv^  irSO,  Mr. 
Burke  presented  his  plan,  comprehending  two  objects,  the  re^ 
duction  of  expense,  and  the  better  security  of  the  independence 
Cel^bn-    of  parliament.    His  introduction  stated  the  diflBcultiea  which 
nform«  ^^^^  encounter  in  conducting  a  plan  of  reform  lessening  pri- 

vate emolument }  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  sacrifice  indivi- 
dual gain  from  donative,  to  general  good  in  the  retrenchment  of 
unnecessary  cost.  In  such  a  case  private  feeling  was  to  be 
overborne  by  legislative  reason ;  a  man  of  long  sighted  and 
strong  nerved  humanitVf  would  consider,  not  so  much  from 
whom  he  took  a  superfluous  enjoyment,  as  for  whom  he  might 
preserve  the  abHolute  necessaries  of  Hfe.  He  laid  down  the 
following  general  principles,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  wa»  de« 
termined  to  raise  his  superstructure  of  reform :.  that  all  esta* 
blishments,  which  furnish  more  matter  of  expense,  more  tempt- 
ation to  oppression,  or  more  means  and  instruments  of  corrupt 
influence,  tnan  advantages  to  justice  or  political  administration, 
ought  to  be  abolished  :  these  rules  he  applied  to  certain  institu- 
tions, public  estates,  oflSces,  and  modes  of  disbursement,  and 
proved,  by  accurate  documents  and  conclusive  arguments,  that 
the  inferior  jurisdictions  answered  no  purpose  which  might  not 
be  better  effected  by  the  supreme  character  of  the  sovereign. 
He  proposed,  therefore^  that  the  principality  of  Wales,  ih^ 
county  palatine  of  Chester^  the  duchy,  and  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be  united  to  the 
crown }  and  that  offices  now  annexed  to  these  separate  jurisdic- 
tionsf  being  sources  of  useless  expense^  and  means  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence, should  be  abolished.  His  chief  attention  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  household  s  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of  trea« 
surer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  and  master  of  the  household ;  the 
wardrobe  and  iewel  offices,  the  board  of  works,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of  ordnance;  subordinate 
treasuries,  the  pay  offices  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  office 
of  the  paymaster  of  the  pensions.    These  payments,  he  de- 
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«igned  in  fatare  to  be  made  bj  the  exchequer,  and  the  great  pa-  GHA'P. 
tent  officers  of  the  exchequer  reduced  to  fixed  salaries,  as  the  ^|^* 
present  lives  and  reversions  should  successivelj  fall.  A  great  ^^■^''^i^ 
number  of  inferior  places,  too  incmisiderable  for  historical  par*  ^^^* 
ticularization,  were  also  to  be  abolished  by  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Burke.  He  proposed  to  suppress  the  new  otlice  of  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  as  totally  unnecessary;  also  to  limit  pensions  to 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  jear,  but  without  interfering  with  pre- 
sent holders;  and  concluded  his  plan  of  recjuction,  by  recom- 
mending the  entire  annihilation  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  an 
office  totally  useless,  answering  none  of  its  avowed  purposes, 
merely  providing  eight  members  for  parliament,  and  thereby  re- 
taining their  services.  To  his  scheme  of  reform,  he  subjoined 
a  system  of  arrangement,  which  he  conceived  would  effectually 
prevent  all  future  prodigality  of  the  civil  list.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  regulation,  he  proposed  to  establish  a  fixed  and 
invariable  order  in  payments,  to  divide  liquidations  into  nine 
classes,*  ranked  respectively  according  to  the  importance  and 
justice  of  the  demand,  or  to  the  inability  of  the  persons  enti- 
tled to  enforce  their  pretensions.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr. 
Burke's   scheme  for    economical    reform,  wherein  an  impar-  ,  * 

tial  examiner  must  admit  the  justness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  seneral  principles  of  political  economy,  also  tlie  ac«- 
curacy  of  hn  details  of  office,  and  acknowledge  that  considera- 
ble saving  would  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  adoption  of  the 
plan.  The  utility  of  economy,  however,  would  have  been 
much  greater  to  in&nitely  more  momentous  departments  of  pob^ 
lie  expense,  than  any  within  the  civil  list — to  the  ordnance,  the 
navy,  and  the  army.  It  is  protMible,  that  if  Mr.  Burke  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  first  project  of  reform,  he  afterwards  would  have 
carried  his  efforts  to  the  largest  sources  of  expense :  all  parties 
joined  in  bestowing  the  hi^est  applause  on  the  depth  of  his 
financial  philosophy,  and  the  profound  research  and  acute  discri- 
mination which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  scheme ;  but,  when 
the  principles  came  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  plans  of  re- 
form, ministers  did  not  accede.  Burke  grounded  upon  his  sys- 
tem five  bills,  which,  after  much  discussion,  were  at  length  se- 
verally rejected. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  recommending  public 
economy,  Mr.  Dunning  was  actively  employed  in  attempting  to 
remedy  an  evil  which  ne  deduced  from  public  profusion.  Peti- 
tions, both  numerous  and  strong,  were  presented,  deprecating 
the  prevalent  abuses,  and  especially  the  waste  of  public  money. 


'  Ut,  the  judges ;  2d1y,  ambaaiadors ;  Sdly,  tradesmen  to  the  crown ; 
4tblv,  domestic  servants,  and  all  persons  with  salaries  not  above  two  bun- 
fired  a  year;  5tlily,  pensioners  from  the  privy  purse ;  *6tbty,  holders  of  sa- 
laries above  two  hundred  a  year ;  T'thlv,  the  whole  pension  list ;  8tbly, 
holders  of  offices  of  honour  about  the  king ;  9th!y,  the  lords  of  the  tret»- 
sury  and  chance^or  of  the  exchequer. 
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C9AF.   The  prittciplf*  of  the  sevens)  apptioitioiis  ww  the  «ime  ;   thst 
XXIV.    |)|^  natiQii4l  revenue  ought  to  be  solely  emplojed  for  promoting 
Vi^^^^^^"'  the  national  benefit :  that  every  Bhilling  which  waa  otherwise 
1780.    expended,  wai  injustice  to  the  |)eople ;  and  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  prodigality  vrae  occupied  in  extending  the  authority 
of  the  erown  and  propping  the  power  of  ministers,  which  they 
never  could  support  by  wisdom   and  virtue*    On  the    6th   of 
April  the  petitions  were  discussed,  and  a  memorable  debate  en- 
sued, in  which  Mr.  punning  took  the  lead  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
plicants :  he  exhibited  in  a  connected  series,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  conatitutional   law;  the  measiires  and   causes 
which  endangered  our  rights  and  liberties  in  former  times  ;  pre- 
sented a  glowing  picture  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  ;.  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  had  a  similar  tendenoj   to   the 
counsels  which  had  produced  so  much  mischief  under  the  house 
of  Stuart.    From  a  very  extensive,  accurate,  and  interesting  de- 
,  tail,  in  a  series  of  acute  and  powerful  reasoning,  he  drew  tiw 
Motion  re- followine  conclusion :  *<that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  in- 
sDecting    •<  creased,  is  increasing,  and  ou^t  to  be  diminished ;"  and  pro- 
*?'      posed  this  allegation  as  a  resolution  to  be  voted  by  the  house. 
influenfe  ^^^^  ^  proposition  summoned  the  chief  ability  and  eloqaeoce  of 
of  the       the  house  m  eiTorts  of  either  attack  or  defence.    So  strongly 
crown.      did  Dunning  and  his  coadjutors  impress  many  of  the  cpoDtry 
gentlemen,  that  they  joined  opposition ;  and  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  ministers,  and  the  surprise  of  their  opponents,  the  motion* 
was  succe3aful.    Lord  North  in  a  few  days  recovered  his  won- 
ted majority ;  but  opposition,  elated  with  their  late  success,  and 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  proceeded,  trusting  thev  would 
be  ultimntely  victorious,  redoubled  their  exertions.    The  peti- 
tions were  the   subject  of  repeated   controversies ;  in  one  of 
which,*  Mr.  William  Adam,  a  young  member  of  high  promise, 
exhibited  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  dangers  which  accrue 
from  agitating  the  multitude  to  an  active  interference  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.    This  gentleman,  son  of  the  eldest  of 
the  four  celebrated  brothers,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  edo- 
j^  cated  at  Kdinburgh*  at  the  time  that  university,  headed  by  Ro- 

berteon  and  supported  by  Blair  and  Ferguasou,  was  at  the  ze- 
nith of  literary  glory.  From  Fergusson  his  sound  and  vigorous 
understanding  imbibed  the  fustest  principles  of  ethics  and  of 
politics,  and  was  taught  to  cherish  and  respect  mingled  liberty 
and  order.  His  friend  and  relation,  Robertson,  instructed  him, 
while  he  valued  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  prize  also  the  e<m- 
Stitutional  prer^atives  of  the  crown.    On  tne  basis  of  pbiloso- 

1>hy,  he  raised  the  superstructure  of  history  and  of  law ;  and  so 
bunded  and  prepared,  he  procured  a  seat  in  parliament,    Mr. 

'  See  petitions  fi^r  York,  London,  Westminster,  and  other  places*  in 
spring  1780.      ' 
^         *  On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning,  April  34th,  for  an  i^ddress  to  his  majesty, 
deprecating  the  sudden  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  parliamcDt. 
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A^iaxn  drew  H  striking  picture  of  the  proeress  At^m  pefwlar'  egir   OHAF. 
tatioa  to  revolfitioii  anu  anarchy  in  the  aajs  of  Charies  U  and    ^^^ 
allowed  that  the  opponents  pf  the  court  began  from  jostifiaMe  v^"^^^^^ 
and  nohle  rootivea  j  he  marked  the  movemeotf  of  eo  formidable    ^'^^ 
an  engine  as  the  multitude,  and  followed  its  progress  until  its 
rftpidity  and  force,  becoming  totaljj  ungovernable,  crushed  the 
cpnstitution.    The  genius  of  Mr.  Fo:i^  gave  a  different  interpret' 
tation  to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  ascribed  the  fate  of 
Charles,  and  the  calamities  of  his  country,  to  the  weak  obsti* 
naey  of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing,  in  the  early  pert  of  his  reign, 
io  ^ratifjr  the  reasonable  wishes  of  his  people,  provoked  them 
to  a  resistan^i^e,  which  brought  destruction  on  himself.    The 
efforts  of  opposition,  greatas  they  were,  did  not,  in  the  present 
session,  recover  the  majority  of  the  .6th  of  April. 

A  bill  was  proposed  for  excluding  contr9ctors  from  parlia* 
menty  and  by  ministers  suffered  to  pass  the  house  of  commons 
with  little  opposition,  probably  from  either  a  foreknowledge 
or  predestination  of  its  rejection  by  the  other  house.    On  the  ge» 
neral  ground  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  preventing'  revenue  pfficers  from  Toting  at  elec* 
tions,  but  rejected  bv  a  spmll  majority.    On  the  234  of  March, 
lord  North  informed  the  commons,  that  th^  East  India  company 
not  having  m^de  such  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter 
as  he  deemed  satisfactory,  be  should  move  the  house. for  the 
speaker  to  give  them  the  three  years  notice  ordained  hy  set  of 
parlian^ent,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  monopoly ;  that 
the  capital  stock  or  debt  of  4,2()0,000i.  which  the  public  owed 
to  the  company,  should  be  fully  paid  on  the  25th  of  April,  178$, 
aereeably  to  the  power  of  redemption  included  in  the  same  act. 
Mr.  Fox  invei«;hed  against  this  measure  of  the  minister  as  tend- 
ing to  deprive  us  of  our  India  possessions,  as  he  had  lost  us 
America.    Lord  North  answered,  that  he  intended  notkinemore 
than  to  prefer  a  legal  claim,  in  behalf  Pf  the  public,  to  the  re- 
version of  an  undoubted  right.    IV  proposed  notice  did  not 
preclude  any  propositions  which  might  hereafter  be  made  by 
the  company,  and  did  not  restrain  parliament  from  accepting 
any  offers  which  it  approved;  it  merely  intended  to  prevent  a 
year  of  the  public  right  to  the  reversion  of  the  company's  trade 
from  slipping  away  without  compensation.    The  compaiiy«  as  it 
was  now  established,  was  certainly  the  best  medium  for  drawing 
home  the  revenues  from  the  Indies ;  but  if  they'  were  either  so 
unreasonable  or  imprudent  as  not  to  offer  a  fair  bargain  to  the 
public,a  new  corporation  might  be  formed,  and  effectual  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  threatened  evils.    These  rep- 
resentations of  lord  North  were  so  reasonable,  that  his  adversa-  ^ 
ries  suffered  him  to  carry  his  motion  without  a  division. 

On  the  5\h  of  May,  general  Conway  proposed  a  plan  of 
conciliation  with  America,  by  removing  all  their  just  com- 
plaints, without  acknowledging  their  independence.  It  was 
opposed  by  ministers,  as  degrading  and  ineffectual ;  and  was 
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CHAP,    faintly  supported  bj  the  chief  men  of  opposition,  who  thought 

XXIV.    ii  totally  inadequate  to  its  object    Repeated  motions  were 

^•^"^^^^made  in  both  houses,  fbr  inquiring  into  the  army  extraordinaries 

iTWk     and  different  articles  of  public  expenditure ;  but  they  were  all 

negatived.    Propositions  were  also  offered  for  the  removal  of 

Increuing  ministers,  but  met  with  the  same  fate.    Associations  continued 

spirit  of  as- to  be  formed  both  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  the  ob- 

sodation.  j^t:  of  which  was  reform  of  abuses,  with  a  change  of  measures 

and  of  men. 
Incident        While  so  many*  both  within  and  without  parliament,  dis> 
y**i<^**       played   enmity   to  ministers,    proceedings  took  place   which 
.^^l|^j^  damped  the  spirit  of  association,  suspended  all  opposition,  and 
^^* produced  unanimity  in  both  legislative  assemblies,  in  every 
enlightened  well-wtsher  to  his  king  and  country,  to  whatever 
sect  or  denomination  he  might  belong.     Legislature,  finding 
the  populace  of  Scotland  so  much  averse  to  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  had  not  extended  their  system  of  tolerance 
Extends    to  that  country.    The    successful    resistance  of  the  Scottish 
from  fiteot-xealots  encouraged  fanatics  in  England  to  expect  that,  by  ef- 
Enffland     ^^"^  ^^^^T  ^"go*^****  *hey  might  procure  the  repeal,  on  this 
^      '    sideof  the  Tweed,  of  the  laws  which  had  been  prevented  on 
the  other.    A  protestant  society  was  formed  in  Erigland,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  nearly  the  same  rank  and  character 
which  composed  the  association  of  Scotland;  persons    who, 
though  many  of  them  were  well-meaning  frienos  to  the  pro- 
Protestant  testant  religion,  were  generally  uninformed  men,  and  estimated 
society,     popery  by  its  former,  not  its  modern  state  ;  and  who  were  for 
applying   towards    pUpists    that  intolerant  spirit  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  worst  qualities  of  popery  during  the  ages  of 
ignorant  credulity  and  clerical  usurpation.    The  members  of 
mU  protestant  club  had  met,  and  declaimed,  and   wrote,  and 
advertised,  during  the   whole  winter,  but  attracted    the    at- 
tention of  neither  ministers  nor  opposition.     Had  these  humble 
associators  been  left  to  themselves,  their  fanaticism  miglit  have 
evaporated  in  harmless    vanity,   gratified    by  the  distinction 
which    its    lowly  votaries  acquired  from  seeing  their  names 
in  print,  as  members  of  committees  for  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  religion;    but  the  interference   of  a  nobleman  in 
their  meetings  and  resolutions,  gave  a  very  different  determina- 
Lord         tion  to  their  conduct    Lord  George  Gordon,  younger  brother 
Go^lon      ^^*"  illustrious  family,  was  a  youtti  of  ingenuity  and  volatile 
becomes    ^i'^Hcy,  but  little  guided  by  pruaence  and  sound  judgment:  wild 
an  enthu-  and  chimerical  in  his  notions,  ungovernable  in  his  passions,  and 
•siast  excessive  in  dissipation,  he   was    peculiarly  marked   by  ec- 

agunst  cent ricity  of  conduct  To  such  a  character  the  extravagance 
popc'y*  q(  fanatical  theology  was  no  less  adapted  than  any  other 
fanciful  hypothesis  to  dazzle  his  imagination,  or ,  impassioned 
enthusiasm  to  inflame  his  heart.  -  He  was,  besides,  fond  of 
distinction;  in  the  house  of  commons  his  lively  and  desultory 
sarcasms  afforded  relief  to  serious  debate,  but  he  was  by  no 
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ineaoft  qualified  for  attaining  eminence  as  a  British  senator.    CHAP. 
Emulous   rather  than  ambitious,  if  he  acquired  notoriety,  he    ^^^V. 
little  regarded  either  the  means  or  the  objects.    In  Scotland  he  ^•^^^'^^^ 
had  taken  an  actiTe  share  in  the  violence  of.  the  former  year,    ^^^* 
and  had   corresponded  with  the  most  noted  of  the  fanatical 
demw)gues.    In  England,  he  intimated  to  the  protestant  club 
his  theological   sympathy:   and  proud  of  a  titled  associalie, 
these  persons  complimented  him  with  an  offer  of  the  president's 
chair.    Behold  lord  George  Gordon  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  andprea* 
the  protestant  faith  against  the  approaches  of  antichrist!    Hedentoftbc 


entered  the  more  eagerly  into  the  views  of  those  ^^o^'^i^ine  ^^^|^ 
saints,  because  he  saw  tliey  confined  themselves  to  theological 
theory,  without  scrupulously  inquiring  into  moral  practice;  and 
that  if  he  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  against  popery,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  protestant  association  might  pursue  his  former 
course  of  life  with  as  little  restraint  as  before  his  conversion.^ 
His  dress,  however,  and  outward  deportment,  were  formed  en« 
tirely  on  the  puritanical  model :  with  a  fanatical  populace  he 
passed  for  a  primitive  saint,  and  possessed  an  influence  com- 
pounded of  the  effects  of  his  exalted  rank,  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance, and  anti-popbb  xeal.  These  causes  combining;  witli 
the  natural  and  habitual  wildness  of  his  irregular  mind,  pro- 
duced in  the  end  of  May  propositions  of  a  most  inflammatory 
nature,  which  were  speedily  adopted  as  resolutions  by  the  so- 
ciety. On  Monday  the  29th  of  May,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
coach-makers^  hall,  to  consider  the  mode  of  presenting  to  the 
house  of  commons  a  petition  against  popery.  In  a  most  furious  PetitioD  to 
speech,  lord  Geoige  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  hear^^  of  P*i'li^ 
the  rapid  and  alarming  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrines ;  de-  Jhe^rcDeal 
clared  that  the  only  way  to  obstruct  their  progress,  was  bv  ap-  ^f  the  toN 
proachin^  parliament  with  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  and  de-  ennt  law. 
monstrating  to  their  representatives  that  they  were  determined 
to  preserve  their  religious  freedom  with  their  lives.  He  would 
himself  run  all  hazards  widi  the  people,  when  their  conscience 
and  their  country  called  them  forth:  he  was  not  a  lukewarm 
man :  if  they  meant  to  spend  their  time  in  mock  debate  and 
idle  opposition,  they  must  choose  another  leader.  A  speech  so 
perfectly  coincident  with  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of  its 
hearers,  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause.  The  presi- 
dent moved  a  resolution,  that  the  whole  protestant  association 
should,  on  the  following  Friday,  meet  in  St.  Georse's  Fields, 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  house  of  commons. 
They  were  to  advance  in  four  divisions,  the  protestants  of  the 
city  of  London  occupying  the  right  wing,  were  to  file  off  to 


>  Mr.  Wiftes,  who  had  often  been  the  compamon  of  lord  Georee'a  noc- 
tttmal  adventures,  applied  to  him,  after  his  regeneration,  part  of  a  latin  epi- 
taph on  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  another  very  zealous  religionist  of  simuar 
habits  and  propensities :  MtUa  meretr(x  dUpScuU,  prater  Mabylenkant^Ex- 
eep^  the  harlot  ofJBabyUm^  he  vas  a  friend  to  the  tphole  neterhopd. 
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CHAP.    LoDdoii4)li(f||;e,   and   to  march   throogh   tbd  city;  tlioie    of 
^^X'   .StHithwaHt  m  th^  centre,  w«re  to  take  the  route  of  Blackfri- 
^^'^'^'^^  ars ;  the  left  wing  beloogitig  to  Westmingter  «heeliog  ia  Ae 
^t90.     i^fi^  yf^^  10  cro^  Wedtmiiister-bridge,  followed  by  the  fire^?- 
ieriaoe  frofti  Scotland,  who  were  to  cover  the  rear.    The  friends 
of  the  .r^foftoiod  r^lij^ioli  were  to  aacertain  their  attachment  to 
the  faith  by  blue  eockades,  bearing  the  inscription  M^  pBpery. 
These  reMlOtioRd  and  disposttiona  nilgfat  have  alarmed  nen, 
who  Considered  the  powerral  operation  df  religioua  fary«  and 
the  dreadful  effects  which  It  has  aO  oftefi  produted ;   tnit  ai* 
niaterd  a|>peared   to  apprehend  no  danger,  and  acmallj,  in 
the  intervening  daya,  adopted   no   iheOMrea  for  preventing 
tumult. 
A  mob  On  Friday,  the  second  of  June,  at  the  hour^ppolnted»  abovt 

aurrounds  fifty  thoiisand  persons  met  in  the  fields,  and  thence  proceeded 
P^^^f"       in  the  prescribed  order  to  the  house  of  commons ;  having  arrived 
at  the  avelkoes  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  th^  insaked  ma* 
ny  of  the  members  who  were  proceeding  to  diachaf^  &eir 
senatorial  duty.    Lord  George  repeatedly  came  from  tne  fdace 
which  he  held  as  a  eenator,  and  harangued  the  populace,  exhort-^ 
ing  them  to  persi^vere  in  urging  their  application*  Oo  ae  to 
Una  and  threaten  the  violation  of  a  senator^s  privilege.    SevetHl  itiem« 
A^U^u' ^^  expostulated  with  him  on  the  outrages  which  hia  conduct 
le^^Uu      ^"^  '"'^^'y  *^  produce.'     The  netition  lieing  t>resettted,  waa, 
u^!^      itfter  very  Kttle  debate,  r^eeted  by  a  minority  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  six.    ttt  the  evening,  a  mob  burned  the  Ro* 
mish  chapels  belonging  to  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian^ambttssa- 
Beesdiul    dorS.'    On  Saturday,  the  riots  partly  subsided.     Sunday,  the 
viou  in      zealots  again  assembled  to  disturab  the  tranquillity  of  their  fel- 
Londoo.    |ow-subjects>  to  violate  laW,  order,  and  juatice.    Direotins  their 
outrages  against  Moorftelds,  where  there  were  many  cadiolics» 
they  destroyed  dwelling  houses  and  chapels.    On  lilonday,  the 
rioters  again  assembled,  and  were  joined  by  a  multitade  of 
those  profligate  and  disorderly  wretches,  whom  folly  and  vice> 
in  the  luxuries  of  a  large  and  opulent  city,  impel  to  supply  by 
depredation  the  want  of  indastry  and  virtue.    Lawless  atrocity 
being  now  united  to  religious  frenty,  produced  more  extensive 


>  Lord  George  still  exhorted  the  mob  to  penist,  «iid  many  le^Md  that  th^ 
banditti  woukl  break  into  the  house ;  whereupon  a  gallant  veteiaa,  b^i^* 
in|^  to  as  noble  a  family  as  lord  George  hiroselfi  and  a  Htember  of  paiiiament, 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  said,  ••  Lord  George,  if  one  man  of  your 
lawless  followers  enter  our  house,  f  shall  consider  rebellion  as  begun,  and 
plunge  my  sword  into  you  as  its  leader  and  promoter."  This  resolute 
speech  restrained  the  violence  of  Gordon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contii- 
buted  poweifcUy  to  save  the  house  from  ilich  audadous  intpwfibn.* 

*  Of  this  fact  I  was  infbrmed  many  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
present ;  and  of\en  have  heard  it  repeated  by  others.  The  officer  was  ge- 
neral James  Murray,  unde  to  the  duke  of  Amol. 
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sni  pemtciotts  openti^nB.    Tkey  tumt  the  Kooaes  of  protest*   Olf^F; 
aots  ft9  well  as  catholics,  and  add^cl  plunder  to  confla«rration.    ^^I^- 
A  proclamation  was  isiiied,  ofi^rii^  a  reward  of  50(M.  for  the  ^^^"^'^^^^ 
rfisoovery  of  the  incen^iarlea,  who,  the  first  evening  of  the  tu*     **^- 
viiilts,  hiad  set  ftre  to  the  chapels  of  the  ankhassadors.    Person^ 
charged  with  this  erla^e  were  sent  to  Newf^ate,  eseorfed  bj  a 
party  of  guards ;  and  the  soldiers  were  insulted  and  abused  by 
tke  insurgents  for  performing  their  dotj.    On  l\iesda7,  all  ^^ 
troops  in  town  were  distributed  to  assist  tlie  civil  powers  in  pro- 
tectiog  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fel tow-subjects,  against 
tlie  frantic  outrages  of  temporary  insanity,  joined  to  the  skilful 
Und  deiterous  wickedness  of  habitual  depravity.    But  ih^  pre- 
cautions of  ministers  had  been  neither  proportionate  to  the  dan- 
ger, nor  adooted  at  the  season  when  the  first  appearance  of 
tumult  ealW  for  vigihince  and  vigour.    The  military  force  was 
on  that  day  inadequate  to  its  purposes,  robbery  and  destruction 
rapidly  increased.    After  burning  many  private  houses,  the  in-  Numerous 
snrgents  proceeded  to  Newgate,  set  that  building  on  fire,  and  cpnflagra- 
bj  releasing  the  prisoners,  acquired  a  re-enforcemen^  of  three  ^^°*' 
hundred  ruffians,  eager  to  promote,  and  ready  to  execute,  their 
projects  of  desperate  villany.    Instigated  and  assisted  by  thi^ 
ttew  band,  they  directed  their  attempts  against  the  magistrates 
who  were  most  active  in  apprehending  felons  and  repressing 
crimes,  and  with  peculiar  exultation  they  destroyed  the  house 
akid  eft'ects  of  sir  John  Fielding.    Resolved  to  attack  justice  in 
every  department,  they  proceeded  from  her  operative  instru* 
ment  to  her  supreme  and  wisest  interpreter,  and  most  vigilant 

fuardian.  Hastening  to  filoomsbury-square,  they  attacked  the 
euse  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield,  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
valuable  furniture,  the  constituents  of  accommodation  and  or* 
nament ;  pictures,  statues,  and  sculpture,  the  monuments  of  the 
attic  elegance  and  taste  which  decorated  genius  and  philoso- 
phy: but  they  effected  a  more  momentous  and  irreparable  mis- 
ohief ;  proceeding  to  the  iibrarv,  they  destroyed  not  only  the 
books,  but  the  manuscripts.  The  efforts  of  the  highest  talents, 
directed  to  the  most  important  objects,  with  complete  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurispruaence,  the  laws 
of  this  country,  the  details  of  cases  var^in^  so  greatly  in  the 
manifold  and  complicated  engagements  of  social,  civil,  and  com- 
mercial life,  in  a  great,  powerful,  and  free  people  ;  the  judicial 
and  legislative  wisdom  of  sixty  years  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ruffian 
rioience  of  an  hour.  When  the  yell  of  savage  fury  was  heard 
approaching,  lord  Mansfield  and  his  lady  escaped  by  a  postern, 
sought  and  found    an  asylum    from  royal  hospitality.^     On 

>  They  pMsed  the  two  following  diiys  at  Buekisgiism-bouse  s  where  the 
sage,  after  so  recent  a  view  of  the  dreadful  eilects  of  unrestrained  paaBioii 
and  triumphant  vice,  entertained  his  queen  with  reciting  from  the  mstnic- 
tive  inctUcatioQB,  elegant  composition,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Blair. 
the  cbarma  of  wisdom  and  tbejiap|Mpes8  of  virtue. 
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GHAP.   WedoetJaj,  Droceediiiff  to  Holborn,  tbejr  get  fire  to  two  bouses 
^^^^'    belonging  to  Mr<  Langdale«  an  eminent  aistiller,  which  coDtain- 
S^^^^'^'^^  ed  immense  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors :  here  the  confla^ra- 
j^^'     tion  was  terrible.    Different  gangs  now  undertook  and  effected 
dourul'    ^^  demolition  of  the  several  prisons.    All  trade  was  at  a  stand, 
pect  of  the  houses  and  shops  were   shut»  dread  and  consternation  over- 
buming     spread  the  whole  city.    Wednesday  evening,  when  drawiiu;  toa 
inetropo-  close,  presented  a  scene  the  most  tremendous  and  dismu*  ap- 
Prisons      P^r^^^y  portending  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  British  metro- 
broken      polis,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  British  government.     At  the 
open.        same  instant  were  seen,  flames  ascending  and  rolling  in  cloods 
from,  the  king's  bench  and  fleet  prisons,  new  bridewell,  the  toll 
gates  00  Blackfriar^s-bridge,  hooses  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  especiall^y  tlie  combustion  of  distiliea  spirits  in  Holbom. 
The  approaching  night  was  expected  to  bring  destruction  and 
desolation,  and  thirty  fires  were  now  seen  blazing  at  one  time 
in  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  men  and  women  were  running 
from  place  to  place,  trying  to  secure  their  most  valued  eflfect^ 
and  to  deposit  in  safety  tl^ir  helpless  children.    Now  was  heard 
the  fell  roar  of  savage  ferocity^  now  the  reports  of  musketry, 
endeavouring  by  the  last  resource  of  necessity,  to  repress  re- 
bellious fury,  but  hitherto  with  little  effect ;  and  every   thing 
appeared  to  menace  universal  anarchy  and  devastation.     At- 
tempts were  made  on  tlie  repositories  of  national  treasure.     A 
banclitti  of  rioters  made  an  effort  to  break  into  the  pay  oSce« 
The  bank  while  the  main  body  directed  their  attempt  against  the  bank,  and 
threaten-  |^  powerful  detachment  was  sent  off  to  co-operate  with  the  in* 
iotempt    c«'>^^*''i«8,  by  cutting  the  pipes  of  the  new  nver.    But  now  the 
to  cut       career  of  infatuation  aiid  anarchy  was  destined  to  have  an  end. 
the  pipes       The  ministers  were   certainly  too  tardy  in  collecting,  the 
of  the  new  armed  force  of  the  country,  and  thus  suffered  tlte  insurgents  ti> 
^^^^*        incur  heinous  guilt,  and  perpetrate  irremediable  and  immense 
mischief.    The  chief  municipal  mwstrate,  overwhelmed  with 
tlie  same  terror  that  had  seized    the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
brought  no  active  or  efficient  civil  force  to  assist  the  military. 
Though  ministers  were  tardy,  yet  they  were  at  length  bv  ne- 
Militaiy     cessity  roused   to  vigour  and   energy*    They  assembled  the 
force-        militia  and  regulars  in  sufficient  time  to  preserve  the  capital 
mentt  ar-  ^''^'^  conflagration,  and  the  kin^om  from  ruin.    Until  Wednes* 
rive ;         day  evening  the  insurgents  had  been  paramount,  and  the  sol 
diers  unable  to  oppose  their  outrages ;  but  they  were  now  as- 
sembled in  such  numbers  and  inspirited  with  such  resolution*  as 
effectually  to  resist,  and  afterwards  to  overpower  the  depreda- 
tors and  anarchists.     The  three  preceding  days  and  nights  had 
been  to  the  incendiaries   seasons  of  unresisted  victory:  this 
and  at       was  a  night  of  contest    The  troops  at  length  prevailetl.     The 
length       numbers  killed  in  this  conflict  were  considerable :  many  indeed 
prove  TIC-  ^jipjj  ^f  inebriation,  especially  at  the  distillery  of  the  unfortu- 
^^^*'     nate  Mr.  Langdale,  from  whose  vessels  the  liquor  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  street,  was  taken  up  by  pail  fulls,  and  held  to  the 
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mouths  of  the  deluded  maltkttde.    The  soldiers litd  been  so  siic-    CHAP, 
eeesfiil  during  the  night,  and  received  such  re-enforcements,  that    xxi  v. 
on  Thursdar  the  inhabitants  b^n  to  recover  from  their  conster-  ^'^^^^^>^ 
nation,     'ilie  riots,  however,  being  bj  no  means  quelled,  the    ^^7B0. 
•shops  cotttinued  universallj  shut,  and  no  business  was  transact- 
ed but  at  the  bank.  During  rtiis  day,  the  soldiers  were  so  active,  iBsurrec- 
that  the  iasurgents  were  dispersed,  and  did  not  attempt  to  rally  tion  crash- 
at  night;  th 
and  tranquil 

warrant  from  tke  secretary  ( 
er.     Thus  ended  the  tumult  of  1780. 
'  In  retracing  this  tremendous  insurrection,  this  horrible  car- 
nage and  devastation,  through  the  several  causes,  more  or  less 
proximate,  to  (he  ultimate;   from  military  execution  to  rebel* 
lioQs  outrage;   English  protestant  association,  springing  from 
Scottish  association ;  we  find  that  the  series  originated  in  the 
veM  meant,  but  misguided  zeal  of  a  few  Scottish  clergymen, 
who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of 
their  order,  agitated  the  subjetSt  in  the  general  assemblj^,  and 
thereby  excited  a  ferment  through  the  people.    So  cautiously 
•ought  men  to  investigate  and  appreciate  objects,  and  to  consider 
consequences  before  they  set  in  motion  such  a  formidable  en- 
gine as  popular  enthusiasm.    Issuing  from  impassioned  fana- 
ticism, this  insurrection  began,  most  fortunately  for  the  country, 
without  any  concerted  plan.    Had  the  bank  and  the  public  of- 
fices been  the  first  objects  of  tumultuous  fury,  instead  of  the 
houses  of  individuals,  the  chapels  and  the  prisons,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt. 
To  the  lord-mayor,  government  and  many  others  imputed  the  Loadtom- 
progress  of  the  riots  to  such  a  pitch  of  atrocity.    Very  strong  pWnta 
and  pointed  representations  from  the  secretarv  of  state  "*1fe3  j*^"^|*^ 
him  to  use  every  legal  exertion.    These  not  having  produced  ^j.^  '^^' 
the  desired  efiect,  were  necessarily  repeated  in  the  form  of  re- 
monstrances.   It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of 
the  magistrate,  that  the  provision  of  military  force  in  the  en- 
virons of  London  was  so  little  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  as  to  render  every  eflfort  of  civil  power  unavailing.    To 
this  defence  it  was  replied,  that  the  inefiiciency  of  the  civil 
power  could  not  be  certainly  pronounced,  as  it  was  not  actually 
tried ;  and  that  since  the  soldiers  by  themselves  prevented  the 
utter  destruction  of  tiie  capital,  until  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
troops  from  the  country,  if  they  had  been  assisted  by  the  muni- 
cipal force,  they  might  have  much  sooner  repressed  the  insur- 
gents, and  preventeaa  great  part  of  the  mischief.    Neither  duty 
nor  policy,  it  was  said,  can  justify  the  commander  of  a  consi- 
deraole  force,  in  the  moment  of  threatened  ruin  to  his  country, 
to  withhold  his  efforts,  on  a  supposition  that  they  may  not  ulti- 
mately prevail.    Both  wisdom  and  patriotism  dictate  resistance, 
as  the  only  means  of  success  against  the  invaders  of  our  law, 
liberty,  and  property. 
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CHi^.       TtM  efedfe  |i^aeed  by  the  riots  tm  this  iraUif^  «tad»  afe  mt 

^^^'    andeservins;  ofhiAtorical  notice.    Before  this  peried,  an  EfO^nli 

^<^*^^^^  mob  was  cenersUy  considered  as  a  test  af  the  paUtc  a^tmon,  an 

iraLf    effusion  of  |M>piilar  enari^y ;  mUitarj  iaterference  waa  reckioiefl 

dan|(erotts«  if  not-  altoji^ther  unconstitutional.    This  aeerocil  im 

be  liie  apinian  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  wtien  he  kept  a  ttob  i« 

pay,  ready  trained  and  disciplined,  to  support  the  recent  aocrs- 

aion  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  suppress  tary  tamiilta ;  a 

anode  of  conduct  which  had  a  more  succefldfal,  or  tA  kaat  a  nare 

popular  effect,  than  recourse  to  military  force.     But  this  cooduct 

of  the  mob  of  1780,  destroyed  the  credit  and  conae^aence  of  sucAi 

a  body ;  and  the  diatarbance  has  been,  apon  the  whole«  deeneri 

fortunate  f<ir  the  internal  peace  of  tins  country,  as  it  has  taa^^ 

government  to  oppose  the  smallest  begiMHtif^s  of  riot  9t  popalar 

^  commotion. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  dnr tn^  the  iasurrectioa,  above  two 
hundred  members  of  tha  house  of  cealmotia  had  the  covra^  to 
attend  their  duty,  in  spite  of  the  banditti  that  occupied  everj 
avenue  to  the  senate.  They  forced  their  Way  thraugh  the  mob, 
and  havin^i;  taken  their  places  in  the  house,  naaaimottaiy  passed 
spirited  resolutions,  bectMiiing  the  dignity  of  iegislatars  wht 
disdained  to  suecumb  to  lawless  outrage.  Tba  irst  was  m  as- 
sertion of  their  own  privileges;  the  aecaod,  a  motioB  for  a  com* 
laittee  to  inquire  into  the  late  and  present  outrages,  and  far  the 
discovery  of  their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors ;  the  third, 
for  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney-^neral  f  and  the  fourth,  an 
address  to  his  mi^esty,  for  the  reHubursement  of  the  fbreiga 
ministers,  to  the  amount  of  the  damages  which  they  had  sus- 
Failis-  tained  by  the  rioters.  They  afterwa^s  met  on  die  Sth,  but 
mem.  re-  judged  it  expedient  to  adjourn  to  the  19th,  that  order  might  be 
f""^'^'  completely  restored;  and  the  house  of  lonls  adjoufe-oed  to  the 
^^^  "**  same  day.  At  their  next  meetint^,  his  BMJesty  was  pleased  to 
come  t(i  parliament,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  legislature  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  measures  which  bad  been  employed  during  the  re- 
cent buspension  of  regular  government.  *'  The  outrages,"  said 
the  king^  *<  committed  by  the  hands  of  desperate  and  abandoned 
'.'men  in  various  parts  of  this  metropolis*  having  brake  fortk 
"with  violence  into  acts  of  felony  and  treason,  had  ao  ftf 
'*  overborne  all  civil  authority,  and  threatened  so  directly  the 
'immediate  subversion  of  all  legal  power,  the  destroction  of 
'<all  property,  and  the  confusion  of  every  order  in  the  9tate, 
"  that  1  fiiund  myself  obliged,  by  every  tie  of  doty  and  aflec- 
"  tion  to  my  people,  to  suppress  in  every  part  those  rebellious 
'<  insurrections,  and  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most 
''effectual  and  immediate  application  of  the  force  intmsteil  to 
'*  me  by  parliament.  Though  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary,  yet  I 
"  think  it  right  at  tiiis  time  to  renew  to  you  my  solemn  aasur- 
"ance9,  that  i  have  no  other  object  but  to  make  the  laws  of 
"  the  realm,  and  the  principles  of  our  excellent  coostitotion  in 
"church  and  state,  the  rule  and  measure  of  my  conduct;  and 
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«<  I  shall  ewrtoneidftr  it  m  the  SM  daty  of  1117  statil^  And   CHAF. 
^«  the  chief  glory  of  my  reisfii  to  matntam  and  preserve  the  ea-    ^^l^* 
**  tablished  i^iigioD  of  my  kiBgd<Maie»  and,  as  far  as  in  nne  lies,  ^^'^''^^ 
><  to  secure  and  f»er|ietiiate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mj  pee-     ^^'^' 
**  pk."    All  parties  agreed  in  applauding  their   soverrign*s 
af>eeeh»  akid  in  voting  a  ieyal  address^  though  $otne  mefiibefs 
censttred  the  tardiness  with  whith  ministers  h«d  prepared  for  the 
tlefenee  of  the  metropolis.    The  .following  day»  a  committee  of 
thB  whole  hottse  considered  (he  several  petitions,  praying  for  a 
<?e|>eal  of  the. late  bill,  which  had  been  wiade  the  M;caaion  of  so 
much  mischief.    No  repeal  was  proposed  upon  those  petitions ; 
Ao  evil  had  actually  happened  from  the  relaxation  of  the  single 
penal  law  which  had  been  mitigated,  and  the  consequences  ap« 
preheoded  from  it  were  considered  as  improbable  and  visionary. 
The  pratestant  association  still  €ontiiiaing  to  urge  parliament 
to  attend  to  their  applicatien,  a  bill  was  brsught  in  by  way  of 
C4Miipromise,  to  prevent  Roman  catholics  from  teaching  erotes* 
tants;  a  measure  which  wss  supposed  to  be  both  conciliatory 
and  innosiova,  as  very  few  of  that  religion  were  teachers.    Tm 
btU  having  pcMsed  the  commons,  was  carried  to  the  houae  of 
lords:  several  pfeere,  considering  it  a  great  indignity  to  farlia-^ 
ment,  and  t»  that  house  particularly*  to  pass  a  biH  which  car- 
tied  all  the  appearance  of  iieing  forced  Upos  them  by  outrage 
^d  threat*  apposed  its  eaactment.    At  kngth,  ethers  being  im« 
pressed  with  the  same  idea#  it  was  set  aeide  by  the  usual  expcr 
dient  of  fixing  its  farther  consideratioti  on  a  day  after  the  time 
when  they  knew  parliament  was  to  be  prorogued. 

The  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  1780  amounted  to  Supplies, 
dl, 196,4961.  The  number  of  seamen  employed  was  eighty- 
five  thousand,  including  marines,  and  tliirty-five  thousand 
British  troops,  including  invalids,  besides  the  forces  abroad. 
No  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  navy  debt  was 
discharged.  The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army  amount- 
ing to  S,4l  8,8051.  The  new  taxes,  which  had  been  levied  the 
two  preceding  years  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money  bor- 
rowed, were  found  to  be  very  inadequate  to  their  object ;  re- 
course was  therefore  had  to  the  sinking  fund  to  make  good 
this  failure.  To  provide  for  these  expenses,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  resources  of  land  and  malt,  exchequer  bills  were  re- 
newed to  the  same  amount  as  the  former  year.  The  sinking 
fund  was  to  provide  two  millions  and  a  half,  twelve  millions 
were  borrowed  upon  annuities,  and  480,0001.  raised  by  a  lot- 
tery. The  annuity  bore  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  farther 
annuity  of  ll.  I6s.  dd.  for  every  IOOI.  for  the  term  of  ei^t  years, 
the  subscribers  to  be  entitled  to  four  lottery  tickets  tor  every 
thousand  pounds  subscribed,  on  payment  often  pounds  for  each 
ticket.  The  additional  duties  were,  un  malt,  low  wines,  spirits, 
brandy,  and  rum,  wines  of  Portugal  and  France,  and  legacies ; 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  ;  and  on  advertisements  in  news- 
papers.   All  these  taxes  were  levied  from  luxuries,  or  benefits 
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CHAP,    enjojed  by  the  pereoos  taxed :  but  duties  on  coals  aod  on  lalt 
^^^'    enhanced  the  price  of  necessaries,  and  bore  heavy  on  the  poor, 
^^•^^""^^^^^  whom  every  wise  financier  endeavours  to  press  lightly.     A  vote 
1780.     of  credit  also  for  a  million  was  passed,  in  addition  to  these  sop- 
Seatton     plies.    At  (he  conclusion  of  the  session,  his  majesty,  after  har- 
i***^         ing  considered  in  his  speech  the  war  supplies  and  other  usual 
topics,  spoke  in  the  following  terms,  at  once  eenerally  tleocrip- 
tive  of  the  duties  of  senators  when  retired  to  the  sphere  of  their 
respective  influence,  and  appropriate  to  the  present  time  and 
situation :  '*  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  let  me  earnestlr  recocs- 
**  mend  to  you,  to  assist  me,  by  your  inflaence  and  authority  in 
^  your  several  counties,  as  you'  have  by  your  onaniroooa  sop- 
*•  port  in  parliament,  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
'*  from  future  disturbances,  and  watching  over  the  preservatioQ 
<«of  Ihe  public  safety.    Make  my  people  sensible  ot  the  happi- 
''ness  they  enjoy,  and  the  distinguished  advantages  they  derive 

*'FaOM   OUR   EXCELLENT   ODNSTITUTION   IN   CHUEOH   AND   STATE. 

'<  IVarn  them  of  the  hazard  of  innovation,  point  out  to  them 

"the   fatal  consequences  of  such  commotions  as  have   late- 

''ly  been  excited,  and  let  it  be  vour  care  to  impress  on  their 

<'  minds  this  important  truth—tnat  rebellious  insurrections,  to 

"  resist,  or  to  reform  the  laws,  must  end  either  in  the  destruc- 

**  tion  of  the  persons  who  make  the  attempt,  or  in  subversion  of 

Ptflta-       '*<iur  free  and  happy  constitution.'*    Thus  ended,  on  the  8th  of 

ment  is     ^^ly,  a  very  long  and  important  session  ;  and  two  months  after 

diaaolved.  the  prorogation,  parliament  was  dissolved. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

ar  with  the  French  in  India— siege  and  capture  of  Pondicheny—oonfe. 
demcy  against  the  British  interest— war  with  the  Mahrattas— is  conclude 
ed  by  the  treaty  at  Poonah.— Hyder  Ally  instigates  and  forms  a  combin- 
ation of  native  power  against  British  India^— Warren  Hastings— lofty  ge- 
nias — g^nd  scheme  for  dissolving  the  confederacy — preparations  of 
llyder  Ally  to  invade  the  Carnatic. — Europe. — Admiral  Rodney— vindi- 
cates the  naval  glor^  of  Bng^and  bv  a  ngnal  victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet — important  effects  of  Uiis  battle-^relieves  GibralUr.— Spanish  and 
French  fleets  do  not  attempt  a  junction.— Capture  of  the  outward  bound 
merchantmen — admiralty  severely  blamed.— America. — Expedition 
against  Charleston  by  sir  Henry  Clinton— strength  of  that  place,  natural 
and  artificial— siege — reduction— tbe  province  of  South  Can^na  yields 
to  tbe  British  arms.— Leaving  the  government  oi'  Carolina  to  lord  Com-  ^ 

wallifl^  Clinton  returns  to  New-York.— Wise  administration  of  his  lord- 
ship—obliged to  take  the  field  ag^nst  general  Gates— battle  of  Camden 
— lord  Rawdon— victory  of  the  king's  troops.-^ Achievements  of  Tarle- 
ton— of  majoY  Fergusson,  that  able  and  gallant  officer  surprised  and 
overpowered  by  numbers— death  and  character.— ^Affairs  at  New-York 
— defection  of  general  Arnold— character,  enterprise,  and  fate  of  major 
Andre.— West  Indies.— Rodney  arrives-^his  skill  draws  the  enemy  to 
battle— eirtablished  mode  of  forming  the  naval  line— Rodney  adopts  a 
new  plan  of  attack  bt  bbbakjotg  tbx  eksmt's  uvb-— some  captains  mis*, 
conceiving  his  intention,  disconcert  the  execution— the  event  therefore 
indecisive— partial  conflicts^  but  the  enemy,  though  much  superior  in 
number,  will  not  venture  a  dose  fight.— -The  enemy  are  disappointed  in 
their  chief  objects  of  the  campaign  1780. 

WHEN  Britain  and  France  quarrel,  the  contests  or  these   CHAP. 
wo  boldest,  most  enterprising,  and  ablest  of  modern  nations,     3[Xy. 
.ffect  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth.    Disputes  springing  oh  >»^'^'^%^ 
he  neighbourinff  coasts  of  the  channel,  tinge  the  distant  Ganges    1780. 
^ith  blood ;  and  the  pacific  feebleness  of  eastern  Asia  moams  y*iJ^***l 
he  warlike  energy  of  western  Europe.  in  Ae 

The  English  East  India  company,  with  a  perspicacity  sharp-  Bast  In- 
tned  by  private  interest,  had  early  penetrated  into  the  hostile  dies, 
ntentions  of  France,  and   saw  that  the  semblance  of  peace 
:ould  not  long  be  preserved,  and  that  no  intermediate  state, 
lowever  coloured  or  disguised,  could  be  kept  long  free  from 
ill  the  consequences  of  war;  they  were  aware  that,  long  be- 
'ove  any  account    of  their  proceedings    in  the  East  could  ' 
>e  received  in  Europe,  these  consequences  would   take  such 
ifiect  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  cover  and  sanction  to  their  mea- 
sures.    Before  the    commencement  of   the-  former  war»  the 
French  had  clandestinely  conveyed  so  great  an  army  to  the 
islands  of  Mauritius  and   Bourbon,  as  to  endanger  the  de- 
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CHAP,  fltruciion  of  tlie  British  interest  in  India.  Suck  a  force  might 
^^^'  soon  again  be  formed  in  thobe  islands  with  equal  privacj,  and 
^■^"^^"^^  passing  to  Pondicherrv.  might  enter  the  company's  dominions 
^^^*  80  suddenly,  as  irresistibly  to  secure  their  possessions.  Againat 
so  probable  a  danger,  they  immediately,  on  the  delivery  of  the 
French  rescript,  resolved  on  u  bold  and  decisive  measure ;  and 
numerous  as  their  body  was,  they  conducted  their  plan  with 
such  extraordinary  secrecy,  that  notie  entertained  ihe  smallest 
idea  of  the  design,  until  the  effect  was  publicly  disclosed  by 
the,  accounts  from  India.  T\key  nropo&ed  to  undertake  tii^ 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  possession  ef  tbo  FroDch  ; 
and  fortunately  the  instractiona  were  conveyed  with  virogiial 
dtspatcb  to  Madras.  Major-general  Monro,  early  in  Angost 
1778,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  companv's  troops  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherrv.  The  nav^l  ^rce  of  England 
in  those  seas  was  cammanaed  by  sir  Gdward  Vopnon,  and 
consisted  of  tlie  Rippon  of  siity  linns,  the  Coventry  of  twenty- 
eight,  the  Sea-horse  of  twenty^  the  Cormorant  sloop,  and  the 
Valentine  East  Indiaman.  This  small  force  fearlessly  ad- 
ventured to  attack  this  strong  city  of  the  French.  On  the 
10th  of  August  they  arrived  at  this  station,  and  dracOvcred  a 
8C|uadron,  which  was  eommanded  by  M.  De  TronjoUy^  con- 
sisting of  one  ship  of  sisty-four  guns,  one  of  thirtv-six,  one  of 
thirty-two,  and  two  French  India  ships  armed  for  war.  A 
very  hot  engagement  ensued,  and  lasted  above  two  hours, 
when,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  French  retreated.  VemcNi 
expected  that  the  admiral  of  the  enemy,  trusting  to  his  su- 
perior force,  would  renew  the  battle  the  next  morning:  a 
contrary  wind,  however,  and  a  northern  current,  drove  the 
Bxitish  ships  from  their  station  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  recover  it  until  the  dOth  of  the  month. 
Having  regained  sight  of  Pondicherry,  they  perceived  the 
French  fleet  in  the  road :  an  immediate  engagement  was  now 
exuected,  and  nothinff  was  left  undone  by  the  commodore,  \n 
order  to  close  with  9ie  enemy ;  but  the  alternate  failure  and 
contrary  direction  of  the  wind  rendered  all  his  efforts  inef- 
fectual :  he  trusted,  however,  that  a  battle  would  certainly 
take  niace  the  foAowin^  morning.  The  French  commander 
consulted  the  preservation  of  his  ships  more  than  the  defence 
of  the  town,  and  during  the  ni^ht  abandoned  Pondicherry ; 
and  so  expeditious  was  he  in  his  means  of  escape,  that  his 
squadron  was  totally  out  of  sight  in  the  morning.  The  suc- 
cess of  Vernon,  and  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  facili- 
tated the  operations  of  the  besiegei-s,  and  appeared  to  afford  a 
Siege  and  certain  prospect  of  success.  On  the  21st  of  Autrust,  the  land 
capture  of  f^.^^  invested  the  town  and  fortress,  while  the  ftieet  blockaded 
chei^  it  by  sea.  Though  the  fort  of  Pondicherry  was  dismantled  on 
^^'  its  restoration  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  yet  fresh 
works  had  been  since  raised ;  hot  the  chief  strength  consisted 
in  tlie  valour  and  conduct  of  its  governor^  M.  de  Beliecombej 
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and  the  courage  of  the  garrison*  who,  nearly  cot   oflT  from    CHAF. 
every  hope  of  succour,  persevered  to  the  last  extremity  in  a     ^*^^- 
determined  and  galkntTdefence ;  they  were  opposed,  however,  ^'^^^^''^^^ 
by  equal  courage  and  military  ability,  with  superior  numbers.     ^''^^• 
On  the  ISth  of  September,  the  batteries  were  opened,  under 
the  powerful  fire  of  twenty-eight  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and 
twentv-seven  mortars/    *The  artillery  of  the  besiegers   soon 
gained  an  evident  superiority,  and  they  were  indefatigable  in 
carrying  on  their  approaches;  but  the  activity  and  obstinate 
defence  of  the  garrison  rendered  caution  necessary,  and,  with 
violent  rains  which  then  frequently  fell,  could  not  fail  of  con-* 
eiderably   retarding  their  works.      Notwithstanding  these  im- 

Kdiments,  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  by  the  middle  of 
;tober,  as  to  render  a  general  assault  practicable ;  and  on  the 
irth,  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  the  attack.  Aware 
of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  defence  against  such  force,  and 
of  the  ruin  in  which  an  obstinate  and  unfounded  perseverance 
would  involve  his  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  the  French  com* 
mander  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was  willingly  accepted 
by  the  English  leaders.  The  victorious  warriors,  with  the  ge- 
nerosity of  British  conquerors,  bore  the  most  ample  and  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  ^lantry  of  their  enemy,  and  liberally' 
agreed  to  every  requisition  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lic benefit  or  security.  The  garrison  were  allowed  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war;  and,  as  a  particular  mark  of  attention  to  M.  de 
fiellecombe,  the  re^ment  of  Pondicherry  was,  at  his  request,  al- 
lowed to  keep  their  colours.  A  numerous  artillery  became  a 
prize  to  the  victors ;  all  public  property  underwent  the  same 
fate,  but  whatever  was  private  was  preserved  to  the  owners. 
The  company's  troops  employed  in  this  siege  consisted  af  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  garrison  of  near  three  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hun- 
dred were  Europeans.  The  loss  of  the  Britsh  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  slain,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  wounded ;  and  of  the  garrison  to  two  hundred  killed* 
Mr.  Law,  who  had  seen  and  undergone  so  many  changes  of  for-  ^ 

tune  in  India,  was  included  in  this  capitulation,  and  again  be- 
held the  power  of  his  country  annihilated  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Thus  commenced  our  efforts  in  British  India,  in  the  war 
against  the  French. 

While  our  enemy  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Confede. 
an  extensive   and    powerful    confederacy    was    formed    witiirac^ 
our  European  antagonists  by  the  native  powers  of  Hindostan.  W*?^*^ 
From  the  decline  of  the  ^Mogul  empire,  the  principal  state  of^^*** 
India  within  the  Ganges,  in  population,  valour,  and  resources, 
was  the   Mahrattas    empire,   the    original  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains :  hardened  by  their  situation  and  secured  by  their 
fastnesses  and  defiles,  this  warlike  nation  had  continued  unsub- 
dued by  the  successive  conquerors  of  lowland  India,  and  never 
submitted   to   a   Mahomedan  •yoke.    Deriving   a   precarious 
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CHAP.  RuMstance  from  pasturage  and  hunting,  these  highlanders  were 
^^^*  accustomed  to  supplr  their  wants  br  depredations  on  the 
^^^^^^^  agricultural  and  fertile  country,  and  hence  acquired  all  the 
tTW*  enterprise  and  activity  which  result  from  an  incursive  and  pre- 
datory life.  Though  divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes,  yet 
deemine  themselves  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  they  ac- 
knowledi^ed  one  paramount  .superior  to  at!  their  separate  chief- 
tains, and  bad  established  a  system  of  connexion  and  depend* 
ence,  not  unlike  the  feudal  gradations  of  Europe.  At  their 
head  was  Ram  Rajah,  the  descendant  of  a  celebrated  leader. 
In  India,  both  Mahomedan  and  Gentoo,  the  principal  oAoes 
of  state  descend  by  inheritance,  and  official  influence,  combin- 
ing with  hereditary  power,  frec|uently  renders  ministers  very 
formidable  rivals  to  tneir  sovereigns.  A  little  before  this  time, 
Bladar  Row,  the  prime  minister,  held  the  reins  of  government, 
which  his  father  having  with  his  assistance  seized,  had  at  his 
death  left  undivided  to  the  son.  Both  the  older  and  younger 
usurpers,  had  exerted  considerable  ability,  and  acquired  dis- 
tinguished popularity.  This  youth's  uncle  Raganant  Row, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination,  and  being  obliged  to 
fly  his  country,  found  shelter  at  Bombay.  The  refuge  alK>rd- 
ed  to  the  fugitive  greatly  incensed  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
English.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Raganaut,  by  which  they  en^ged  to  place  hitoi  in  the  official 
situation  recently  held  by  his  nephew,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
stipulated  the  cession  of  extensive  territory  to  the  company, 
and  the  British  from  this  inducement  actually  commenced  a 
war. 
War  with  By  the  treaty  of  1769,  Hyder  All^  had  stipulated  with 
the  llah-  the  company  reciprocal  assistance,  if  either  party  was  attack- 
f^^^i  ed  :  he  accordingly  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Malirattas  ; 
but  when  thus  iiivolvea,  he  complained  that  the  presidency 
of  Madras  had  not  furnished  him  with  the  promised  succours. 
He  indeed  was  reduced  to  great  danger,  from  which  having 
extricated  himself  with  distinguished  ability,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas :  and  was  the  more  dissatisfled  with 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  he  imputed  the  failure  of  support, 
not  to  negligence  but  to  desien.  He  was  aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  which  the  I^abob  of  Arcot  possessed  in  the 
English  council,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  that 
prince  to  embroil  him  and  the  company,  and  therefore  began 
to  connect  himself  with  the  enemies  of  Britain.  A  desultory 
war  was  carried  on  between  Bombay  and  the  Mahrattas  until 
October  1774,  when  three  gentlemen  arrived  in  Bencal,  who, 
by  the  act  of  1773,  were  to  be  assessors  in  council  to  the 
governor-general :  these  were  general  Clavering,  colonel  Mon- 
Uooadud-son,  and  Pliilip  Francis,  esquire  ;  and  their  first  actVas  to  un^ 
tt««tv^^  the  presidency  of  Calcutta  to  Condemn  the  Mahratta  war.  llie 
PooMh.    <^ouncil  complied,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  peace  : 
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after  a  Yarietj  of  discasnon,  a  treafy  was  concloded  at  Poonah»   CHAP. 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1776.  *  XXV. 

The  professed   objects  of  the  three  new  coansellors  were,  ^■^^^''^^^ 
peace  with  the  couDtr^r  powers,  along  with  an  inviolable  obser-    ^^^^' 
nation  of  the  public  faith,  and  a  strict  attention  to  justice  in  ait 
transactions  with  the  natiTes.     The  governor  at  thin  time  was  Warren 
Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  lofty  genias  and  acute  understand*  Hastings. 
ing»  of  a  very  comprehensive  range,  great  in  his  designs,  fertile 
in   invention,  dexterous  in  plan,  and  firm,  bold,  and  rapid  in 
execution.    The  death  of  colonel  Monson  in  1776,  and  of  ge- 
neral Clavering  in  1777,  left  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in  council, 
and  placed  Mr.  Hastines  in  a  majority.    The  governor-general 
had  been  outvoted  in  the  question  respecting  the  peace  of  Poo- 
nah,  which  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.    That  body,  knowing  the  resolation  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  council  at  Calcutta,  began  to  hope  for  a  revisal  of 
the  treatv,  and  the  acquirement  of  much  more  advantageous 
terms,    'the  aovemor-general  appeared  not  unwilling   to  se- 
cond their  wishes :  but  a  variety  of  complicated  connioerations 
produced  from  Hastings  a  much  grander  scheme  of  policy,  and 
a  UMire  extensive  system  of  measures,  than  the  council  of  Bom- 
bay had  expected,  or  even  conceived.    Hyder  Ally,  ever  since  Hyder 
his  late  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  had  sought  the  closest  con- Ally  insU- 
nexion  with  that  nation,  and  by  his  ereat  political  abilities,  ^^'^^ 
well  as  his  high  personal  character,  had  acquired  powerful  in-  combina. 
floence  in  their  counsels.     He  had  also,  with  singular  zeal,  assi-  tionof  na- 
duity,  and  success,  paid  court  to  the  subah  of  the  Decan :  after  tiva  pow- 
the  Mahrattas  and  Mysore,  the   chief  native   powers  in   ^^^t"^*^ 
hidier  Pminsula,  a  negotiation  was  also  opened  between  Prance,  ^^ 
and  both  Mysore  and   the  Mahrattas.    informed  of  all  these 
circumstances,  and  from  situation  and  conduct  inferring  decern, 
Hastings  entertained  no  doubt  tl)at  a  confederacy  was  projected 
a^inst  British  India ;  though  its  specific  object  might  not  be 
hitherto  defined,  nor  its  extent  ascertained,  he  had  most  proba- 
ble grounds  for  concluding  that  a  hoatile  combination  was  form- 
ed aipinst  those  interests,  with  the  advancement  of  which  he  ^ 
principally  was  intrusted.    He  conceived  it  his  duty  to  employ  Haifings 
anticipatory  measures,  and  besan  with  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  f^'^g^e 
towering  genius.    As  the  Mahratta  nation  would  be  the  mosti^^^^^f^lv 
formidable  member  of  the  hostile  league,  he  conceived  the  pro-  ing  the 
jcct  of  wresting  the  government  of  tlit  country  from  the  hands  conceit, 
that  now  held  it,  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sovereign,  dependent  on 
himseir.    The  deposed  Ram  Rajah  being  dead  without  heirs, 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Mahratta  throne  was  Moodajee 
Boosla  the  rajah  of  Berar,  a  considerable  prtncipalitv  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  near  the  British  territo- 
ries.   This  prince  was  on  amicable  terms  with  the  presidency 
of  Calcutta,  and  at  variance  with  the  Niauini  and  Hyder  ^^y* 
its  apprehend^  enemies :  he  had  a  great  army,  unimpaif ^  ^7 
war.   Rapnant  was  promised  the   place    oi   prime  miw**^®*^* 
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wlien  (he  rajah  ahoald  be  elevated  to  the  throne ;  and  h&Ting  a 
considerable  number  of  partisans  in  his  coontryy  was  esteemed 
an  important  auxiliary.  Meanwhile  the  presidency  of  BrnDba? 
havine  proposed  conditions  to  the  Mahrattas  which  thej  in»ii 
not  admit,  declared  that  the  treaty  of .  Poonah  was  ▼iolitd, 
and  no  longer  binding  on  the  company.  An  expedition  beii^ 
undertaken  from  Bon^bay,  proved  unsuccessful  by  the  treachnr 
of  Raganaut,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Wargaum.  betvoi 
the  presidency  of  Bombay  and  the  Mahrattas.  Meanvkiie 
preparations  were  making  for  elevating  the  nyah  of  Benr  li 
the  throne  ;  but  at  last  this  prince  himself  refused  to  haveasj 
concern  in  the  undertaking,  and  was  gained  over  bv  Hjk 
Ally  to  take  a  part  in  the  confederacy  against  the  English.'  h 
1779,  a  formal  league  was  concluded  bf*tween  the  four  chief  u- 
tive  powers  against  England ;  and  to  this  the  inferior  pnoos  | 
soon  afterwards  acceded.  From  Pelhi  to  cape  Comorin,  fm  i 
the  Indus  to  die  coast  of  CoromandeU  all  except  Arcot,  wis  i 
hostile  to  the  English  name.  The  first  object  of  attack  was  tk 
Camatic,  which  expedition  Hyder  Ally  undertook  to  condict; 
but,  as  military  operations  did  not  begin  till  the  latter  end  of  tk 
year  1780,  not  to  break  the  unity  of  that  portion  ol'  history,  1  | 
must  reserve  the  narrative  of  those  transactions  until  I  can  canr 
them  to  a  more  advanced  period. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1780  opened  hononrablj  and  adva- 
tageously  for  Britain.  Gibraltar  having  been  closelj  biockaided 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  relief  of  that  important  fortress  was  ii* 
trusted  to  admiral  Rodney,  an  officer  nishly  disting;uished  k 
intrepidity,  nautical  skill,  and  naval  conduct:  in  his  plans  as! 
execution  he  eminently  displayed  a  boldness  of  adventure,  tk 
befitted  a  leader  of  Britons,  who  neither  feared  the  daii«a! 
of  the  sea  nor  the  enemy,  and  introduced  a  system  of  tacua 
the  best  suited  to  the  men  he  had  to  command.  Having  saiid 
at  mid-winter,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea  when  he  fc£ 
in  with  a  considerable  convoy  bound  from  St.  Scd>astian  to  Ca- 
diz, consisting  of  fifteen  merchant  ships,  guarded  by  a  sixty-frar 
gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  two  sloops:  the  whole  fleet  was  ta- 
ken. The  ship  of  war  and  some  trading  vessels  laden  with 
hale  goods  and  naval  stores,  he  sent  to  England ;  the  rest. 
whose  cargoes  were  flour,  he  took  with  him  to  Gibraltar.  Fro- 
ceedine  in  his  voyage,  on  the  15th  of  January,  he  descried,  d 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  under  the  command  of  Don  Juao  de  Langara.  The  wisd 
blowing  towards  the  shore,  the  British  admiral  on  perceivisi 
the  enemy, immediately  kept  to  leeward  in  order  to  prevent  tiiec 
from  escaping  into  their  ports,  favoured  by  the  shortness  of  tk 
day.  The  Spaniards  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  conflict 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  fire  cob* 
mencing  with  the  usual  energy  and  rapid  it  v,  was  returned  wid 
spirit  and  resolution  by  the  Spaniards.  Ihe  battle  was  obsti- 
nately fought:  the  night  soon  arriving,  was  dark,  teiftpestnoei. 
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ind  dismal,  and  its  aspect  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  the   OHAp. 
British  fleet,  from  being  involved  among  the  shoals  of-St.  Lucar,    ^^ 
n  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  enemy  from  attaining  the  shore:  ^"*^"*^^^^ 
>ut  these  difficulties  and  dangers  only  stimulated  their  courage,  .  ^T^* 
ind  invigorated  their  efforts.^   The  Spanish  ship  St.  Domingo  JJ^™*^ 
>f  seventy  suns,  with  six  hundred  men,  blew  up,  and  all  oogio^of 
>oard  Derisned.    The  English  man  of  war  with  which  she  was  England 
mgagea,  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.    The   action  andh^augnai 
pursuit  continued  with  a  constant  fire  until  two  o'clock  in  the  ^*®*®^ 
Horning,  when  the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  struck  to  the  sp^udT 
idrairal.  fliet. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Phmnix  of  eighty  guns,  with 
:hree  of  seventy,  were  taken  and  carried  safely  into  port ;  the 
Bt.  Julian  of  seventy  guns,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Medi« 
la,  was  taken,  the  officers  shifted,  and  a  lieutenant,  with  seven- 
:y  British  seamen,  put  on  board ;  but  by  ber  running  on  shore, 
Jie  victors  experienced  the  caprice  of  war,  by  becoming  them* 
selves  prisoners.  Another  ship  of  the  same  force  was  afterwards 
:-un  upon  the  breakers,  and  totally  lost;  two  more  escaped  great- 
V  damaged,  and  two  less  injured  were  sent  into  Cadiz.  Such 
WSL9  the  final  disposal  of  the  whole  Spanish  squadron.  Notwith« 
standing  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  force,  yet,  as  the 
British  admiral  had  to  encounter  a  boisterous  ocean,  during  the 
itorms  of  mid-winter,  and  gloomy  darkness,  with  the  additional 
ianger  of  a  lee  shore,  few  actions  have  required  a  higher  degree 
>f  intrepidity,  more  consummate  naval  skill,  or  greater  dexterity 
[>f  seamanship. 

This  was  a  very  important  victory ;  besides  the  great  damage  Important 
sustained  by  the  enemy,  six  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  the  ^J^^  ^ 
poyal  navy  of  England ;  and  the  value  of  other  prizes,  in  a  pub-^*         ' 
Lie  view,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  their  cargoes, 
the  critical  season  in  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  essential 
service  to  which  they  were  applied.    The  victorious  admiral  relieves 
prucceded  t»  Gibraltar,  furnished  the  garrison  with  necessary  Gihralur. 
supplies,  sent  also  stores  and  provisions  to  Minorca,  and  with 
part  of  his  fleet  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies;  the  rest  returned 
with  the  Spanish  prizes  to  England,  under  admiral  Digby,  who 
in  his  way  captured  a  French  ship  of  sixty-four  ^ns,  one  of  a 
convoy  to  a  fleet  of  transports  destined  for  Mauritius.    The  suc- 
cess of  admiral  Rodney  caused  great  joy  in  the  nation,  for  some 
time  disused  to  tidings  of  victory:  besides  the  signal  advantage 
obtained,  they  considered  it  as  the  general  restoration  of  naval     ^ 
supremacy ;  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  St. 
Vincent's,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  operations  in  other  scenes 
of  naval  hostility. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  having  died  in  May,  the  command  of  the 
channel  fleet  was  bestowed  on  admiral  Geary,  who  sailed  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  face  our 
armament,  but  left  their  trade  exposed  to  the  British  cruisers. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  admiral  fell  in  with*a  rich  fleet  of 
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CHAP,  mtorchantmen  from  St.  Domiog<s  and  took  twelve  of  tbe  nm- 
XXV.    i^^ ,  f^^  p^gi  escaped  through  a  thick  fog.    After  croiaitig  for 
^^^^^"^^  several  weeks  longer  that  commander  returned  into  karlKrar, 
irso.     resigned  the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  admiral  Darbj. 
Csptureor Meanwhile  the  British  commerce  received  a  severe  blow :  an 
^t^^'    outward-bound  fleet  of  merchantmen  for  the  East  and  West 
^^^       Indies  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  convoy  of  capteiii 
meichanc^  Moutra^  of  the  Ramilies,  and  three  frigates.    The  Spanish 
men.         fleet,  joined  bj  a  squadron  of  French,  was  cruising  off  tha 
coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  without  venturing  to  the  nortli* 
ward  of  Gape  Finisterre.  The  convoy  included,  besides  the  mer^ 
chantmen,  eighteen  victuallers,  store-ships,  and  transports,  des- 
tined for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies.    One  of  these  was  of 
particular  importance,  being  laden  with  tents  and  camp  equip* 
age  for  the  troops  that  were  designed  for  active  service  in  the 
leeward  Islanas:   the  liTe  Indiamen  likewise,  besides  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  conveyed  a  large  qaantitj 
of  naval  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  British  squadron  in  the 
east.    The  convoy  took  a  course  much  nearer  the  enemy's  coast 
than  was  usual,  or  at  least  expedient.    On  the  9th  or  August 
it  met  with  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  most  of  the  merchantmen 
The  adnu-  were  captured.    This  loss  caused  great  dejection  among  com- 
xttky  b  le-  mercial  men,  and  increased  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  before 
bUuu!^     prevailed  a^nst  ministry.     It  was  alleged  by  the  friends  of 
administration*  that  the  convoy  had  pursued  that  track  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  merchants  and  the  East  India  company, 
who  were  taking  in  wines  at  Madeira :  but  it  was  replied,  that 
the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  was  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  touehioo;  at  that  island,  with  such  danger  of  interception ; 
that  a  course  so  near  the  enemv's  coast  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  steer  to  Madeira :  and  that  if  so  easterly  a  tract  had 
been  unavoidable,  the  convoy  of  such  an  immense  property 
ought,  instead  of  a  single  man  of  war  and- three  frigates,  to  have 
been  tlie  whole  channel  fleet.     Admiral  Darby  liaving  been 
detained  bv  contrary  winds  at  Torbay,  put  to  sea  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  steered  to  the  coast  of  Spain.    Count 
de  Guichen  was  ordered  with  a  squadron  to  re-enforce  the  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  findins  his  ships  in  a  very  indifferent 
condition,  and  being  informed  that  the  English  fleet  had  sailed, 
he  resolved  for  safety  to  join  the  combined  armament  off  Cadiz. 
The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  D'Estaing,  being  thus  re-en<> 
forced,  consisted  of  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  which  undertook 
to  conduct  the  West  India  convoy  to  the  ports  of  France.    Don 
Louis   de  Cordova,    the   Spanish  admiral,   accompanied   tbe 
French  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre.    After  their  separation  from 
the  Spaniards,  the  French  fleet  descried  admiral  Dartry,  on  the 
7th  or  November,  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  two 
nhips  of  fifty  guns.    D'Estaing,  notwitnstanding  the  great  su- 
periority of  his  numbers,  being  incumbered  bv  the  convoy,'  and 
aware  of  the*  bad  condition  of  his  ships,  did  not  choose  to 
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hazard  an  enj^gement    Barbj,  on  the  mOiet  hand,  ohftervidg   CHAP, 
the  vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of  the  enemj,  did  not     ^^^- 
think  it  ex|)edient  to  venture  a  battle.    Ministers  conceived  that  ^•^^''^^^^^ 
in  the  relative  circi^mstances  the  most  decisive  advantages  must     ^^^* 
have  ensued,  and  without  imputing  anj  blame  to  the  admiral, 
expressed  their  remt  that  he  bad  not  attacked  the  enemj.   Dar« 
br,  in  the  end  of  November,  returned  into  port. 

*  The  campaign  both  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  was  America, 
much  more  active  and  important  than  in  Europe.  In  the 
former  year,  the  arrival  of  D^Estaing  with  the  French  force 
on  the  American  coast  had  turned  the  attention  of  sir  Henry- 
Clinton  chiefly  to  defence;  but  the  defeat  and  departure  of 
that  enemy,  with  the  brilliant  achievements  and  important  8uc« 
cesses  of  British  detachments,  encouraged  him  to  hope  for 
proportionate  advantage  from  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  of- 
fensive operations  to  be  carried  on  by  his  main  army.  He  ac- 
cordinzly,  in  the  close  of  1779,  made  dispositions  for  invading  . 
South  Carolina  and  besieging  Charleston :  with  this  view,  leav- 
ing general  Knyphausen  to  command  at  New- York,  he,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  sailed  from  Sandy-hook,  escorted  by  ad« 
Riiral  Arbuthnot,  and  directed  his  course  to  Savannah ;  where, 
from  the  stormy  season,  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of 
January.  The  ships  being  considerably  damaged,  he  defer- 
red his  expedition  for  about  twelve  days„  that  they  might  be 
refitted. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  between  Espedi- 
the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper  to  the  north  and  south;  with^^^ 
a  harbour  formed  by  the  conflux  of  those  streams,  and  ah  inlet  ^|^|^ 
of  the  sea  to  the  east:   communicating  to  the  west  with  the  ton,  by  sir 
main  land  by  an  isthmus  between  the  two  rivers  called  Charles-  Henry 
ton  Neck,  by  which  only  the  town  can  be  approached  by  land.  Clinton, 
To  these  natural  constituents  of  security,  art  and  skill  wei«  not  Strength 
wanting.    The  fortifications   had  been  considerably  strength- ^^^^ 
ened  in  1776,  to  oppose  sir  Peter  Parker:  but  chiefly  on  thefjJ^JJJ' 
side  next  the  sea,  whence  the  attacks  had  been  directed.    The  grtificiia. 
Americans  being  now  informed  of  the  movements  and  force  of 
the  British  arms,  and  aware  that  the  town  would  be  attempted 
on  the  side  of  the  land,  comprehended  that  quarter  in  their 
scheme   of  defence.    They  constructed  a  chain  of  redoubts, 
linea^  and  batteries,  extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river, 
upon  which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non and  mortars.    In  front  of  the  lines  a  canal  had  been  dug, 
which  was  filled  with  water,  and  from  the  dam  at  both  ends  a 
swamp  oozed  to  each  river,  forming  natural  impediments  where 
the  artificial   terminated.    Behind   these    were   two  rows  of 
abattis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the     - 
works  a  double  picketed  ditch.     The  fortifications  on  the  right 
and  left  were  not  only  strong,  but  advanced  so<far  beyond  the 
range  of  the  intermediate  lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal  almost 
from  one  end  to  the  other. "  In  the  centre  there  was  a  hornwork 
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CHAP,  of  masotiry,  which  being  doted  daring  the  ftiege,  became  tf 
'^XV*  citadel, 
v^^'^^^^i'  Such  were  the  defences  of  Charleston,  on  the  only  side  on 
178a  which  it  could  be  approached  by  land ;  and  towards  the  water, 
DumerooB  batteries  covered  with  artillery  forbade  the  approach 
of  ships.  But  besides  the  security  which  Chsrieston  derived 
from  its  numerous  batteries,  it  was  still  more  effectoallj  protect- 
ed by  the  bar  or  sand-bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  from  the 
sea.  This  bar,  impassable  by  the  larger  ships  of  war,  rendered 
the  entry  of  others  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  just  within  it,  a 
five  fathom  hole,  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  furnished  a  con* 
venient  station  for  a  squadron  to  command  the  bar,  and  further 
obstruct  the  besiegers.  This  station  was  occupied  by  the  Ame- 
rican commodore  Whipple,  witli  a  squadron  ot  nine  sail  under 
his  command,  the  largest  carrying  forty*four,  and  the  smallest 
sixteen  guns.  After  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  bar  were 
surmounted,  before  a  fleet  could  reach  Charleston,  Fort  Moultrie 
upon  Sullivan's  island  was  to  be  passed,  the  fire  from  which, 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  proved  so  destructive  to  a  British 
squadron ;  and  since  that  period,  the  works  had  been  conside- 
nfbly  strengthened  and  enlarged.  Gkneral  Lincoln  trusting  to 
those  defences,  and  at  the  same  time  expecting  large  re-en- 
forcements from  the  other  colonies,  shut  himself  up  in  Charles- 
ton at  the  earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men  of 
all  denominations  under  arms,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity.  On  the  1 1th  of  February  the  fleet  sailed,  and  took 
possession  without  opposition  of  the  islands  of  St  John  and  of 
James  to  the  southward  of  Charleston  hiurbour,  while  the  army- 
advanced  across  the  country  to  the  bank  of  Ashley  river.  Be- 
ing at  ereat  pains  to  fortify  posts,  and  preserve  his  communica- 
tion wiui  the  sea,  Clinton  did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Ashley 
until  the  29th  of  March.  This  operation,  in  itself  very  diffi- 
cult, was  effected  with  expedition  and  success,  through  the 
skill  and  activity  of  captain  Keith  Elphtnstone,  who  conduct- 
ed the  passage  of  the  troops  with  distinguished  address  and 
Siege  of  ability.  Having  disembarked  on  the  nortliern  shore  of  Ashley, 
Charles-  the  army  the  following  day  encamped  in  front  of  the  American 
^^^'  line;  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  began  to  break  ground  before 

Charleston,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  from  the 
provincial  works.  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  approached  the 
tNir,  in  order  to  second  the  operations  of  the  army.  For  tfai» 
purpose  admiral  Arbuthnot  shifted  his  flag  from  the  Europa  of 
the  line,  to  the  Roebuck  of  forty-four  guns,  which,  with  the 
Renown  and  Rami! lies,/ were  lightened  of  their  guns,  provisions, 
and  water ;  the  lighter  frigates  being  capable  of  passing  the 
bar  without  such  preparation.  Yet  so  difficult  was  the  task  in 
any  state,  that  Ihey  lay  in  that  situation,  exposed  on  an  open 
coast  in  the  winter  season  to  the  danger  of  the  seas  and  to  the 
insults  of  the  enemy,  for  above  a  fortnight  before  a  proper  op- 
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Srtimity  offered :  the  bar  was,  however,  passed  on  the  80(h  of  CHAP.  - 
arch,  withoat  loss.  *       ^^^* 

The  American  commodore  retired  to  Charleston  ;  the  British  ^^^^"^^^ 
shipg  embraced  the  first  opportunity  for-  passing  Fort  Moultrie     ^<^* 
on  SuUivan^s  Island*  and  notwithstanding  a  severe  and  impetu«> 
eus  fire»  inade  good  the  way.    Still  the  Americans  htid  preserv- 
ed the  commaml  of  the  Cooper  river,    Oeneral  Clinton  having 
now  ascertained  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  completed  * 
fais  first  parallel,  before  he  opened  his  batteries  sent  a  summons 
to  the  American  general  to  surrender.    Lincoln,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  to  the  supplies  and  re-inforcements, 
which  he  might  still  receive  by  the  Cooper,  refused  to  yield ; 
and  to  render  the  entrance  of  that  river  impracticable,  ordered 
a  chain  of  vessels  to  be  sunk  across  its  mouth.    On  the  9l)h  ef 
April,  the  British  hatteries  opened,  with  visible  effect.    Mean- 
while  a  force  was  detached  under  lord  Cornwallis,  in  order  to 
possess  the  other  side  of  the  Cooper  river ;  and  his  lordship,  as- 
sisted by  the  enterprisiag  activity  of  colonels  Webster  and 
Tarleton,  and  major  Fergusspn,  soon  cut  off  all  commonica* 
tion  between  the  garrison  of  Charleston  and  any  part  of  the 
country.    Completely  invested,  the  Americans  offered  condi- 
tions of  capitulation;  which  being  much  too  favourable  for  the 
present  state,  were  tastantly  rejected  by  the  British  commander* 
Aiajor  Moncrieff,  who  had  sained  so  much  honour  ia  the  de- 
fence of  Savannah,  acquiFed  no  less  appiaose  from  the  »erj  su- 
perior and  masterly  manner  in  which  be  conducted  the  offen- 
sive operations  of  the  siege.    The  second  parallel  was  com- 
peted on  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  third  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  last  of  these  had  been  pushed  so  near  to  the  provincial 
works,  as  to  be  close  to  the  canal  %  and  the  canal,  ror  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  its  extent,  was  quickly  drained  of  its  water.  On 
the  same  day,  colonel  Tarleton  attacked  and  defeated  another 
body  of  cavalry,  which  the  enemy  had  with  infinite  difficulty 
collected  together.    The  admiral,  who  had  constantly  pressed 
and  annoyed  the  enertiv*  received  information  which  induced 
him  to  attack  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sallivan's  Mand  :  he  tlierefore 
despatched  captun  Hudson  of  the  navy,  with  two  hundred  sea- 
men and  marines,  to  attack  tlie  fort  by  land,  while  he  with  the 
ships  should  batter  it  by  water;  but  before  the  battery  was 
opened,  the  garrison  surrendered.    After  this  advantage,  gene- 
ral Clinton,  wishing  to  preserve  Charleston  from  the  dreadful 
effects  of  a  capture  by  storm,  again  urged  the  American  general 
bj  capitulation  to  aiiert  destruction :  but  the  provincials  not  be- 
ing suiBciently  humbled  by  their  misfortunes,  still  refused  to 
compl^i    The  hostilities  were  recommenced :  the  batteries  on 
the  third  parallel  were  then  opened,  and  so  great  a  superiority 
of  fire  obtained,  that  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to  gain  the 
counterscarps  of  the  outwork  which  flanked  the  canal:  this 
they  likewise  passed,  and  then  pushed  on  their  works  directly 
towards  the  ditch.    General  Lincoln  and  the  inhabitants,  see- 
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tog  ti\9l  farther  reti»taDc«  would  ^  ineffectnal,  offered  to  wrv 
render.  The  British  commanders  were  not  disposed  to  press 
to  oncoBcittional  submission,  an  enenj  whom  thejr  wished  to 
eonctiiste  by  pjemenej ;  they  therefore  granted  now  the  samo 
conditions  which  they  bad  tiefore  offered,  and  the  eapitulstioa 
was  acconJisKly  sinsd.  The  garrison  was  allowed  some  of 
^e  honours  of  war,  but  neither  to  uncase  thieir  colours,  nor  beat 
a  British  march  on  their  drums.  The  eontinentsi  troops  and 
seamen  were  to  keep  their  bagmie,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war 
until.lbfy  were  eichanged.  The  militia  were  pomuttod  to  re* 
turn  to  their  respective  houses,  as  prisoners  oii  parole;  so4 
ivhile  they  adhered  to  their  eogagement,  were  not  to  be  molestp 
ed  by  tlie  British  troops:  and  the  eiticeoa  were  allowed  the 
same  terms  as  the  militia.  The  loss  of  the  roralists  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston  amounted  to  seventy*six  killed,  wnd  one 
hundred  and  eighty*B]Qe  wounded.  Of  the  garrison,  the  number 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  was  smaller.  The  prisoners  wen, 
the  deputy-goversor  and  the  council  of  the  province,  seven  gc< 
neral  officers,  a  commodore,  ten  continental  regiments,  but 
much  reduced,  three  battallions  of  artillery,  with  town  and  cona- 
try  militia,  amounting  to  more  than  five  thousand  nen ;  to  whoa 
must  be  added  about  one  thousand  American  and  French  sea- 
men, and  near  four  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  stores.  The  commander  in  chief  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  on  the  officers  and  privates  in  the  wm* 
ous  departments  of  service.  The  officers  most  particularly 
specified  were,  earl  Gornwallis,  major-generals  Leslie,  Hayne, 
and  Koepotch,  and  brigadier-general  Patterson ;  lieutenant^colo- 
nels  Webster  and  Tarieton,  major  Eeiigusson,  and  major  Mod- 
crieffof  the  engineers  in  tiie  land  service;  and  captain  Keith 
Elpbinstone  in  the  navy. 

In  the  sanguine  hopes  that  spring  from  unusna^  success,  sir 
Henry  Clinton  considered  the  reduction  of  Charleston  as  the 
completion  of  ii)e  conquest  of  South  Carolina*  and  a  prelude  to 
tlte  speedy  recovery  of  the  southern  colonies.  He  expected,  rn* 
deed,  that  the  provincials  themselves  would  now  efiectuallj  co* 
operate  in  the  re-establishment  of  their  former  connexion  with 
the  mother  country.  Great  numbers  flocked  to  Charleston  from 
all  parts  of  Carolina,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  conquerors,  and 
offer  their  services  in  support  of  his  majesty's  government.  The 
general,  with  exulting  joy,  transmitted  to  the  American  mi- 
nister these  professions,  and  attributed  to  the  affection  of  loyalty, 
what  penetration  might  have  discovered,  and  experience  soon 
ascertained  to  be,  in  most  instances,  the  dissimulation  of  policy, 
or  the  extorted  homage  of  fear.  Confident  that  his  prvijects 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  part  of  his  array,  he  left  a  divnston 
for  that  purpose  under  lord  Comwallis,  and  returned  with  the 
rest  to  New-York.  Before  Clinton's  departure,  Comwallis  had 
been  employed  to  drive  out  of  the  province  a  body  of  con- 
tinental troops  under  colonel  Burford^  who  arriving  too  late  to 
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throw  9occimr8  inib  Charleston,  hid  posted  him«elf  on  the  ftofth-   ^^ftAI*. 
ern  banks  of  th*  Sintee.    ft^re  being  joined  bj  those  of  the     ^Xl 
American  cav&Irr  who  had  sutvired  their  last  defeat  by  Tarl«-  ^"^^^ 
Ion,  he  made  a  show  of  opposition  to  the  British  interest,  m4     ^^' 
^odeavoored  to  keep  alive  the  eitpiring  hopes  of  the  protincjalf. 
On  the  18th  of  May  earl  Gornwallis  be«;an  the  pursuit,  and 
Oin  the  1st  of  Jun6  he  overtook  fW  ^neniT,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.    Of  the  Americans  one  hundreo  and  thirt^n  we^e  kiiU 
tdy  and  two  hundred  and  three  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  (in^ 
handred  and  fifty  were  wounded  $  Burford  made  hid  Escape  dn 
horseback. 

The  American  force  being  entirely  driven  froiti  South  Caro^  Wise  tai- 
Una,  his  lordship  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  ad  minis*  ""'"'•^"w. 
Iration  of  the  province  ;  white  he  was  also  making  dispositions  {^^l^^if* 
for  marching  into  North  Carolina,  as  soon  aa  theJieat  should  be 
abated,  and  the  harvest  being  finished  should  enable  him  t<> 
form  diagaiftines  for  subsisting  his  troops.  He  established  a 
boanl  of  police  for  the  administration  of  Wstice,  until  tha  stat«' 
of  the  province  shotild  a<fmit  of  the  regular  re-establishment  of 
its  former  civil  |^overMnent  He  made  commercial  arrange^ 
inents  for  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  etport  the  produce  of 
their  country,  enrolled  the  militia  for  assisting  ill  defending  the 
colony,  lind  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
order ;  but  these  pleasing  appearances  had  no  long  duration. 
Of  the  persons  attached  to  the  American  Cause»  who  since  the 
capture  of  Charleston  had  submitted  to  (he  British  government, 
either  by  biking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  obtaining  a  parole* 
Soine  Were*influenced  by  the  ruinous  appearance  of  American  af^ 
fairs,  the  despair  of  oltimate  sucCess»  and  a  wish  to  save  the  re* 
mains  of  their  property  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  and  devas** 
tations  of  war ;  and  others  Were  determined  by  the  fear  of  pun<» 
Ishment.  The  congress,  and  Washington  well  acquainted  with 
the  fallacy  of  the  loyal  'professions,  and  with  the  real  disposition^ 
of  a  great  majority  in  South  Carolina,  resolved  to  send  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  grand  army  to  their  assistance.  The  exertions  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  greatly  increased  the  destined 
force ;  and  general  Gates  with  a  considerable  army  advanced  to 
the  southern  provinces. 

Informed  that  the  American  general  was  marching  towards  He  is  ob- 
Camden,  lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  leave  the  civil  ar-  ^i^d  Mb 
rangements,  in  which  he  had  1)een  so  meritoriously  and  benefi-  ^^  ^^ 
cially  engaged,  and  to  resume  military  operations.    On  the  10th  agaiuftgew 
of  August  he  set  out,  with  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops  and  neral 
£ve  hundred  militia;  on  his  march  he  was  informed  that  Gates  Gates, 
with  near  six  thousand  men  had  already  entered  the  province. 
On  the  15th,  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Camdsn : 
both  generals  ordered  their  troo^  to  halt  and  form ;  but  it  being 
very  late  in  the  evening,  they  did  not>ei^age  till  the  next  morn* 
iog.    Lord  Cornwallis  was  posted  ^on  ground  particularly  ad* 
vantageous  to  inferior  numbers;  a  swamp  on  each  side  seqared 
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his  armj  from  beiag  flanked,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in  froofl^ 
'(-o  as  to  render  tlie  whole  multitude  of  the  enemj  unable  to  act. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  16th,  he  made  his  laat  disposition  for  battle. 
His  front  line  was  drawn  up  in  two  divisiooSp  of  which  the  right 
was  commanded  by  colonel  Webster,  and  the  left  was  headed 
bj  lord  Rawdon.*  A  second  line  was  formed  for  a  resenre,  and 
in  the  rear  the  cavalry  were  disposed^  being  ready  either  to 
charge  or  pursue,  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  artil- 
lery was  divided  between  the  two  lines^to  second  aad  support 
their  respective  efibrts  :  the  Americana  formed  their  troops  also 
into  two  lines.  The  opposite  armies  being  thus  marshalled, 
colonel'  Webster  and  lord  Rawdon  began  the  chaige  with  godi 
impetuosity  as  quicklj  to  throw  the  provincial  line  into  confn- 
Tictoiy  of  gion ;  rallying,  however^  they  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and 
^Bntiih  the  second  Briti^  Une  advancing,  the  enemy  were  entirely  bro- 
^^^      ken,  and  the  cavah^y  con»pIeted  Uieir  route. 

The  judgment  of  the  general  in  planning,  his  promptttude 
in  es^ci»tingr  and  his  coolness  and  self-possession  duripg  the 
whole  of  the  engagementr  wei*e  the  themes  of  universal  admi- 
ration and  applaiNie.  The  victory  was  decisive ;  the  broken 
and  scatterea  enemy  were  pursued  as  far  as  Hanging  Rock, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle;  all  their  artillery, 
amounting  to  seven  or  eight  brass  field  pieces,  with  two  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  their  military  waggons,  were  taken  ; 
about  nine  hundred  were  killed,  and  a  thousand  captured; 
the  general  baron  de  Kail,  second  in  command,  was  mortallj 
wounded  and  made  prisoner*  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  sooner 
overthrown  the  enemy,  than  he  prepared  to  render  his  success 
as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  cause.    Sumpter,  an  American 

general  had  annoyed  the  royalists  by  cutting  off  or  capturing; 
etached  parties,  and  intercepting  convoys.  The  British  com* 
mander,  with  great  prudence,  resolved,  before  he  pursued  his 
victory  by  marching  into  North  Carolina,  to  rid  tne  southern 
.  province  of  this  troublesome  enem v ;  he  accordingly,  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  save  directions  to  that 
{^lant  and  enterprising  officer  colonel  Tarleten,  to  atteinpt  the 
wtereeption  of  Sumpter.  The  American  conMnander,  as  sooi^ 
as  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  countrymen,  retreated  with  great 
despatch,  and  having  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  apprehend  no 
danger  of  being  ov^laken,  he  halted  to  refresh  his  fatigued 
trpops.    Tarfeeton  having  received  his  general's  orders,  exe- 


Achieve- 
menteof 
colonel 
Tarletonr 


■  Thb  young  nobleman,  the  eldest  aon  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  who  possess- 
ed the  advantages  of  high  birth  and  ample  fortune,  accomplislinients  ta 
grace  the  coiirt,  abifities  to  inform  the  cabinet,  to  convince  and*  delight  the 
senate,  with  taste  and  learning  to  charm  and  instruct  the  polished  and  lite- 
raty  circles  of  tlte  metropolis,  or  to  enjoy  the  calm  recesses  of  rural  life  ^ 
when  his  country's  cause  was  at  stake,  sacrificed  ease,  however  elegant,  re* 
fined,  or  rationally  employ^,  to  the  generous  love  of  glory,  and  the  impe« 
rious  duties  of  patriotism ;  coml^ned  genius  and  heroism  soon  ratse<)\ium 
to  high  command. 
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i^Usd  tbero  with  the  utmost  quickness :  on  the  10th  of  August   CHAP, 
he  came  up  with  the  Americans,  and  before  thej  had  time  to  as*    ^^y* 
semble»  entered  their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  from  their  arms  and  ^•^^^''^^^ 
artillery.    Being  thus  surprised  the  provincials  were  all  killed^     ^^^ 
taken,  or  dispersed*  and  the  whole  ot  their  stores,  ammunition, 
baggage,  artillery,  and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  discomfiture  of  general  Gates'  army,  and  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  Sumpter^s  corps  so  soon  after,  crushed  the 
provincial  force  in  the  south ;  lord  Cornwallis  now  wuted  only 
for  supplies  from  Charleston,  before  he  proceeded  to  .North 
Carolina.  Until  provisions  for  the  armj^  arrived,  he  resumed 
the  consideration  of  civil  aflbirs.  Finding  that  many  of  the 
Americans,  after  swearing  allegiance  to  the  British  government, 
on  the  approach  of  Gates  had  revolted,  he  thought  it  prudent 
and  necessary  to  restrain  perfidy,  and  prevent  future  defec* 
tioo,  by  wholesome  severity  towanls  the  most  active  and  for- 
ward in  treachery  and  violation  of  their  oaths.  The  estates 
of  all  who  after  having  professed  obedience  to  Great  Britain 
had  joined  the  enevijr,  were  sequestered ;  but  in  this  confis- 
cation, separating  their  innocent  families  from  the  traitorous 
clelincjuents,  he  allowed  from  the  property  a  liberal  proportion 
for  tne  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  children.  Instant 
death  was  denounced  against  those  who^  after  having  taken 
protections  from  the  British  government  should  be  found '  in 
arms  for  the  Americans.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  his 
lordship  marched  towards -North  Carolina,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  most  populous  and  hostile  parts  of  the  province,  he 
sent  colonel  Tarleton  and  major  Fei^sson  to  scour  the  coun<> 
try  to  his  right  and  \tfL  Having  arrived  at  Charlotteburgli, 
aifd  judging  that  place  from  its  intermediate  position  between 
Camden  and  Salisbury,  a  favourable  situation  for  farther  ad- 
vances, he  prepared  to  establish  a  post. 

While  he  was  makins  the  proper  dispositions  fqr  this  pur- 
pose, the  commanders  of  his  detachments  were  proceeding  in 
their  respective  expeditions.    Of  these  the  most  signal  in  its 
efforts,  though  fatal  in  its  event,  was  the  last  enterprise  of  tiie 
gallant  and  meritorious  Fergasson.    This  gentleman  had  alrea-  Accouac. 
dj  displayed  that  combination  of  intrepid  heroism,  inventive  ^^jl^^ 
cenius,  and  sound  judgment,  which  constitute  the  valiant  sol-  ^^j" 
dier  and  the  able  commander.    The  son  of  an  eminent  Scottish 
judge,*  and'  nephew  of  a  nobleman'  of  great  literary  talents,  he 
sought  fame  by  a  different  direction  S[  equally  vigorous  and 
brilliant  poweis.    In  early  youth   he  entered  the  army,  and 
while  a  subaltern  of  ei^teeo,  in  the  German  war,  was  distin* 

*  James  Fergusson  of  Pitfour,  lord  of  sesaon  and  josticiaiy. 

*  Patrick  Murray,  lord  Elibaxik,  deemed  by  Robertaon,  Fergusson,  Hume, 
and  cotemporary  8i^ge%  in  genius  and  erudition  eq^l  to  the  authors  of  the 
Scottish  Augustan  age. 
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^AP.  guifhod  bj  t  toiirtte  as  cool  19  it  wns  detef  mined.  M«  prbeK- 
]PY'    pBl  ^J^t  betiig  to  bcoMM  iNnMlcial  by  prnfemiMiai  ftkiil  afld 


'  dRn-t  The  internal  of  peac«  he  employed,  by  improving  him<> 
ireo.  gelf  in  military  Icnowledge  and  sci^ee.  When  the  dispatea  b^ 
tween  Bittain  and  hef  ^oloniea  wer«  vergin2  to  a  civil  war,  the 
boasted  dkill  of  the  Ameritana  in  the  mt  of  the  rifle  was  exhibit^ 
ed  a8  an  object  of  terror  to  the  British  ffoom.  These  ramoara 
eperated  on  the  genius  of  Ferg;iiiaefn,  and  his  inVeaiiofA  produc- 
ed a  new  speciee  of  the  ride,  whieh  he  eouid  load  at  the  breech 
without  Using  the  rammer,  or  turning  the  muzzle  away  frooi 
the  eaemyy  and  with  soch  qoicknasa  of  repetition  as  to  fire  se- 
ten  times  in  a  minute.  The  riflemen  might  meanwhile  be  pfos* 
tetAe  on  the  ground,  and  protetted  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy 
by  the  smallest  emineft^e,  either  naturat  or  artlflcial.  Pergus- 
aon  displayed  his  contrivance  to  the  satisfaction  of  lord  Town* 
abend,  master  of  the  ordMOce,  and  other  military  men.  When 
the  war  cmnmenced,  hrs  feghttent  not  being  ordered  for  warlike 
aertiee,  he  waa  eitreaiely  anidous  te  be  actively  employed 
for  his  king  and  countrv^  He  was  ticcOrdingly  introduced  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  appointed  t^  command  a  corpa 
drafted  from  regular  regtmeiiti,  and  to  disciplifie  them  for  the 
practice  «f  his  ne#  invention.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
he  presented  the  flrat  specimen  of  the  use  of  his  riflemen,^  and 
obtained  great  praise  for  his  Skill  and  successful  efforts.  In  the 
Mfowfffg  year,  he  waa  employed  in  several  of  the  detached  ex- 
peditions, which  unimportant  as  they  proved  in  result,  yet  as  we 
nave  seen,  called  forth  a  ^at  degree  of  British  valour  and  abi- 
lity ;  and  partitfoiarly  disttagutshed  himself  in  the  tncursive  war 
on  the  North  river^  in  \779*  Petgusson  bein^  engaged  in  the 
eipedition  to  C^arieston,  waa  of  Very  signal  importance  to  the 
besieging  army,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  praises  by  sir  Hen- 
ry ChntoB.*  After  the  reduction  of  that  place,  when  ComwaU 
lis  was  attempting  by  justice  and  mildness  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  province  and  the  mother  country,  he  called  for  the 
aasiatance  of  Pergusson.  To  the  valour,  enterprise,  and  inven- 
tion which  wmce  so  important  in  war,  Pergusson  was  known  ta 
add  the  benignant  dispositions  and  conciliating  manners  which 
generate  aooo  will  ana  cement  friendship  in  situations  of  peace. 
Among  the  propositions  of  Cornwallis  for  the  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  recovered  colony,  one  scheme  waa  to  arm  the 
well  afected  for  their  own  defence.  Per^sson,  now  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  America,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  mar- 
shalling the  militia  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Un- 
der his  direction  and  conduct  a  militia  at  once  nomeroua  and 
select,  was  enrolled  and  disciplined.  One  of  the  great  tests  of 
clearness  and  vigour  of  understanding,  is  ready  classification, 
either  of  things  or  men,  according  to  the  qualities  which  they 

'  9ee  account  of  the  battle  at  Brandywine,  this  volume,  chap.  xix. 
>  See  this  volume,  p.  650. 
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pe9se«8  and  the  purposes  ti)«t  th«y  ar^  fitted  or  int^ded  te  an*  CHAF. 
awer.  Ffsrgusson  exercised  his  genius  in  devUing  a  summary  ^^^^ 
of  the  ordinarj  tactics  and  manud  f^arcises,  for  the  use  of  the  '*^'^'*"V» 
militia:  be  had  Ibem  divided  in  evi^rj  diatj-ict  xnici  two  classes-;  ^^^* 
one,  of  the  young  men*  the  aiogk  and  unmarried,  who  should 
be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops  to  r«pel  any  enemy  that  tnftst* 
td  the  province ;  another,  of  the  agad  and  heads  of  families^ 
who  should  be  ready  to  unite  in  dafanding  thair  own  town, 
ships,  habitaUons.  and  &rms.  In  this  progress  among  them,  ha 
soon  gained  their  confidence,  by  the  attention  which  ha  paid  io 
the  interests  of  the  well  aflbcted,  and  aren  by  bia  humanity  to 
the  families  of  those  who  wera  io  arms  against  him.  *^  Wo 
^  came  not,^^  he  said,  **  to  make  war  on  woman  and  children ;" 
«nd  gevo  them  money  to  relieve  their  diatressea*  The  move* 
ments  of  the  Americana  bavins  compelled  ComWallia  to  proceed 
with  great  caation  in  his  northern  expedition,  the  gemus  and 
rapid  efforts  of  Fergusson  were  reqoirad  for  protecting  and  fa^ 
cilitating  the  march  of  the  army,  and  a  plan  of  coliateral  ope* 
rations  was  devised  for  tltat  purpose.  In  the  execution  of  tbeif 
acheroes,  be  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ninety-^x,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Charleston ;  and  with  bis  usual  wigpmr  and  aac* 
cess  was  acting  against  diierent  bodies  of  the  colonists  that  still 
disputed  the  po^sossion  of  the  country^  when  intflliganca  arrived 
from  colonel  Brown,  commander  of  the  fciog^s  forCea  in  Upper 
Georgia,  that  a  corps  of  rebels  nnder  colonel  Clarke  had  made 
an  attempt  upon  Augusta,  and  being  repulsed*  was  retreatiAp;  by 
the  back  setuements  of  Carolina.  To  thia  information  colonel 
Brown  added,  that  he  himself  maant  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  if  Fergusson  would  cut  across  his  route,  ha 
might  be  intercepted,  and  his  party  dispersed.  This  serviee  seem* 
ed  to  be  perfectly  consiatent  with  tbe  purpose  of  his  expeditioB, 
and  did  not  give  time  to  wait  for  fresh  onders  from  lord  Corot 
wallis ;  Fergusson  yielded  to  his  usual  ardour,  and  pushed  with 
his  detachment,  composed  of  a  few  regulai^  and  militia,  iota 
Tryon  county.  In  the  mean  time  numerous  bodies  of  baek 
settlers  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  in  arms,  some  of 
them  intending  to  aei^^e  upon  the  presents  intended  for  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  which  they  understood  were  but 
slightly  guarded  at  Augusta;  others  had  assembled  upon  the 
alarm  of  enemies  likely  to  viait  them  from  South  Carolina*  These 
meeting  with  colonel  Clarke,  secured  hia  retreat,  and  made  it 
expedient  for  Brown  to  desist  from  hia  pursuit  and  return  te  ^ 

his  station  at  Augusta ;  ^vhile  Ferguson  having  no  intelligence 
of  Brown's  retreat,  still  continued  the  march,  which  was  under* 
taken  at  his  request.  Aa  ba  was  continuioa  his  rouba,  a  nume- 
rous, fierce,  and  unexpected  enemy  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the 
woods  and  wilds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
assembled  without  noise  or  warning,  under  the  conduct  of  six 
or  seven  of  their  militia  colonels,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
hundred  daring,  well  mounted,  and  excellent  horsemen.    Dis* 
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CHAF.  covering  fhese  enemies  u  he  crossed  Kine's  Mountain,  V^rp^- 
X^^'  son  toof  the  best  position  for  receiving  them  that  the  ground 
^■^^'^'"'*^  would  permit.  But  his  men,  neither  covered  by  horse  nor  artil- 
irso.  i^rj^  find  being  likewise  dismayed  and  astonished  at  finding 
themselves  so  unexpectedly  surrounded  and  attacked  on  ey^ry 
side  by  the  cavalry  of  the  mountains,  were  not  capable  of  wtth- 
atandmg  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Already  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  bis  soldiers  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  ereater 
number  was  wounded.  Stili,  however,  the  unconquerable  spi" 
rit  of  this  gallant  officer  refused  to  surrender.  He  repulsed  a 
succession  of  attacks  from  every  quarter  until  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  By  the  fall  of  major  Fergosson,  his  men  were 
entirely  disheartened :  animated  by  his  brave  example,  they  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  coura^  under  ail  disadvantages.  In 
the  resources  of  his  fertile  genius  they  deservedly  placed  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  with  him  perished  every  hone  of  success. 
Under  ouch  circumstances,  the  second  in  commana,  judging  all 
farther  resistance  to  be  vain,  offered  to  surrender,  and  sued  for 
quarter.  / 

From  the  ability  and  exertions  of  colonel  Fergusson,  very 
great  advantages  had  been  expected ;  and  had  he  not  been  sur- 
prised and  cut  off,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  expectation  would 
Aave  been  fully  gratified.  By  his  unfortunate  fall,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter, captivity,  or  dispersion  of  his  whole  corps,  the  plan  of  the 
expedition  into  North  Carolina  was  entirely  deranged.  The 
western  frontiers  of  South  Cardina  were  now  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  mountaineers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  lord 
/  Cornwallis  to  fall  back  for  their  protection,  and  wait  for  a  re- 

enforcement  before  he  could  proceed  farther  upon  his  expedi- 
tiion.  On  the  14tk  of  October  he  began  his  march  to  South  Ca- 
rolina :  his  lordship  and  his  array  met  with  very  great  diffical- 
ties  and  hardships ;  their  provisions  were  so  nearly  exhausted 
ttat  the  soldiers  were  limited  as  to  quantity,  with  hardly  any 
means  of  cooking  ;<  the  country  was  overflowed  with  incessant 
rains,  they  had  no  tents,  and  could  rarely  find  a  dry  spot  to  kin« 
die  a  fire ;  but  the  soldiers  bore  their  hardships  without  repining, 
is  they  knew  their  officers  and  generals  fared  no  better  tiian 
themselves.  His  lordship  himself  was  taken  ill ;  but  neverthe- 
less preserved  his  vigour  of  mind,  and.  arrived  on  the  29th  of 
October  with  his  army  at  Wymesborough,  to  wait  for  fresh  re- 
enforcements  from  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Meanwhile  the  moun- 
^  taineers  had  dispersed,  buttne  northeast  part  of  the  province  was 

infested  by  the  depredations  of  an  enterprising  partisan  of  the 
name  of  Marion. 
Aff^n  at      In  the  northern  part  of  America,  o|>eration3  and  events  were 
Kev.        of  much  less  importance  than  in  ihe  south.    The  force  left  for 
^"**'         the  security  of  New- York,  appeared  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  that  city  at  the  departure  of  Clinton;  but  the  extraordinary 

•  Stedman,  voL  ii.  p.  229, 
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rigour  of  the  winter  soon  after  exposed  the  firitish  giM^rison    CHAP. 
to  an  unforeseen  danger.    One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  safety    ^^^- 
of  New-York  was  its  insulated  situation,  which  gave  full  effect  ^i^"^''^*^ 
to  our  naval  superiority.    The  uncommon  intenseness  of  the     ^^^' 
frost  during  the  winter  of  l7T9-^0i   deprived  it  of  this  pro* 
tection.    By  ihe  middle  of  January,  the  North  river  was  so 
completely  covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the  largest  army,  with 
the  neavlest  artillery  and   baggage,  misht  have  passed  on  it 
with  ease.     In  other  quarters,  towards  the  country.  New* 
York  was  no  less  accessible,  whilst  its  communication  with  the 
sea  was  entirely  cut  off*.    In  this  perilous  situation,  the  veteran 
general   Knyphausen    took  such    precautionary   measures   as 
prudence  dictated;  the  seamen  were  landed  from  the  ships 
and  transports,  and   formed   into  companies;  the  inhabitants 
were  embodied,  officered,  and  took  their  routine  of  duty  with 
the  regular  garrison.    They  were  deprived  of  those  supplies 
which  a  communication  by  water  would  have  afforded,  and  in 
particular  suffered  so  severely  for  want  of  fuel,  that  it  became 
necessarjr  to  break  up  some  old  transports^  and  to  pull  down 
some  uninhabited  wooden  houses,  to  supplj^  their  present  ne«  '^ 

cessities.  Fortunately  for  the  British  garrison,  Washington's 
army  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accessibility  of  N^ew- 
York;  it  had  t>een  greatly  weakened  by  detachments  that 
were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  was  in  extreme  want  of 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  and  from  that  cause  seized  . 
with  the  spirit  of  discontent  almost  rising  to  mutiny*  No  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  British  garrison,  except  to  struten 
its  quarters,  and  to  intercept  convoys.  In  February,  major 
Matthews  having;  defeated  a  party  of  Americans  posted  at 
Kingsbridge  to  interrupt  the  communication  of  the  garrison 
with  the  country,  opened  the  way  for  more  liberal  supplies. 
The  sprine  advanced,  and  thawii^  the  ice,  restored  New- York 
to  its  insular  situation  ;  and  the  British  commander,  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  defence,  made  dispositions 
for  offensive  measures.  Informed  of  tlie  prevalence  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  in  the  American  army,  and  imputing  to  disaf- 
fection what  really  arose  from  distress,  «on  that  supposition 
hoping  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Americans,  he  attempted  to 
establish  the  royal  standard  in  the  Jerseys :  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  American  soldiers,  though  they  repined  at  their  dif- 
ficulties, persevered  in  their  inveteracy;  and  finding  that,  op*' 
posed  by  the  provincials,  his  troops  could  obtain  no  footing  m 
that  country,  he  recalled  them  to  New*York.  Such  was  the  «  « 
state  of  affairs  when  general  Clinton  returned  from  Charleston* 
on  the  23d  of  June.  General  Washington,  expecting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  a  French  armament,  confined  his  operation^ 
to  desultory  and  detached  excursions.  On  the  lOtb  of  July, 
the  expected  re-enforcement  reached  Rhode  Island :  it  consisted 
of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  a  great  number  of 
transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  troops.  The  fleet 
Vol.  I.  83 
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CHAI^.    was  commanded  by  Oe  Teinay,  and  the  troops  by  Rochsm- 
^^V.     i^im  .  In  order  to  prevent  discuMions  of  rank  in  command,  and 
^^^^''^^^  to  obviate  every  difficulty  that  mi^t  arise  from  the  juncttoQ  of 
17B0.     iiie  French  troops  with  the  American  arm^,  a  commission  was 
sent  to  general  Washington,  appointing  him  a  lieotenant-gene- 
ral  of  France,  and  commander  or  the  forces  now  sent    So  pow- 
erful a  re-enforcement  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Aine- 
ricaos,  and  invigorated  the  exertions  to  recruit  their  own  army. 
The  French  squadron  being  superior  to  that  of  Arbnthnot,  the 
British  commander  thought  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive ; 
but  six  ships  of  the  line  arriving  from  England,  they  prepared 
for  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order  to  act  oftensivdy 
against  the  French.    Meanwhile  Washington  having  his  army 
strongly  re-enforced,  hastened  across  the  r^orth  river,  and  ap- 

Kroached  Kingsbridge,  So  unexpected  a  movement  obliged  sir 
lenry  Clinton  to  abandon  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island, 
and  return  with  the  troops  for  the  protection  of  New* York,  leav- 
ing admiral  Arbuthnot  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at  sea. 
Washinj^ton  expected  the  count  de  Guichen  with  a  fleet  of  twen- 
ty ships  of  the  line  from  the  West  Indies,  and  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  that  the  whole  combined  force  would  overpower 
Clinton  and  Arbuthnot>  and  wrest  New- York  from  the  hands  of 
the  British :  to  concert  measures  for  this  design,  he  left  his 
armv,  and  repaired  to  the  French  commanders  at  Rhode  Island. 
Defection  While  Washington  was  absent  for  this  purpose,  a  scheme 
of  general  y^^s  formed  for  delivertne  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  the  stroi^  post 
^^^^  of  West  Point  in  the  highlands  upon  the  North  River,  fte  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  nearly  cut  off*  all  communication 
between  the  northern  and  middle  colMiies.  The  author  of  this 
project  was  the  celebrated  general  Arnold.  This  officer,  after 
tiie  campaign  in  the  Jerseys,  had  been  appointed  commander 
of  the 'American  garrison  that  occupied  Pluladelphia :  tbete 
be  had  lived  so  luxuriously  and  splendidly,  as  to  disgust  the 

Suakers,  who  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to 
isplease  the  congress,  by  a  conduct  so  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  austerity  of  republicans  beset  with  danger;  he  lived  also 
so  profusely  as  far  to  outgo  his  stated  income*  To  supplj  his 
denciencies  he  took  shares  in  privateers,  and  eml>arked  in  other 
speculations;  but  his  various  projects  proved  unsuccessful.  He 
made  considerable  claims  on  the  public,  but  when  his  accounts 
were  examined  by  commissioners,  a  great  part  of  his  demand 
was  refused.  He  appealed  to  the  congress^  which  gave  judgment 
that  the  inspectors  of  his  claims  had  allowed  him  too  much.  See- 
ing the  embarrassment  of  his  aflfairSthis  creditors  became  extreme- 
ly importunate.  Such  a  situation  galled  the  proud  and  irritable 
temper  of  Arnold  ;  who,  giving  vent  to  his  resentment,  and  re- 
capitulating his  services,  complained  in  strone  and  indignant 
terms  of  the  ingratitude  of  congress.  Provok^  at  the  freedom 
and  severity  of  his  eipostulation,  that  body  appointed  a  court- 
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martial,  to  esamitie  into  his  conduct  as  commander  of  Philadel-  CBAP. 
phia.    He  was  sentenced  to  a  general  reprehension,  and  also  a    ^^'^* 
reprimand   from  Washington,  whom  he  deemed  his  personal  ^■^"^^''^^i^ 
enemj.    From  this  time  Arnold  appears  to  have  formed  a  de-'    ^^^* 
sign  of  betraying  the  interests  which  he  professed  to  support, 
and  joining  the  uritish ;  but  to  have  suspended  the  execution 
until  an  opportunity  should  offer,  of  materially  injuring  the  cause 
which  he  was  about  to  desert,  and  serving  the  power  he  was 
about  to  Join.    The  interval  of  Washington's  absence  appear- 
ed to  him  a  favourable  oppertunitv  for  delivering  an  important 
post  to  Clinton*     He  accordingly  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  British  general;   and  as  he  required  a  confiden<ial 
agent  to  be  sent,  major  Andr^,  aid-du-camp  to  sir  Henry  Clin* 
ton,  and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  undertook  to 
confer  with  him,  and  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion. 
This  was  a  gentleman  of  very  great  merit,  and  rising  fast  to  a  character, 
high  character  in  the  army.     Though  open  and  honourable,  enter- 
yet  sensible  that,  in  war,  stratagem  is  no  less  necessary  thanP"*^^^ 
military  prowess,  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  employment  as-  jop^j^^ 
signed  him  which  wAs  inconsistent  wiui  the  chai:acter  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier.    Perceiving  that  Very  momentous  advantage  might 
resnlt  to  his  country  from  the  success  of  the  scheme,  he  was  by 
loyalty  and  patriotism  stimulated  to  undertake  its  execution. 
Able  and  iiijgenioos,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  well  fittett 
to  promote  its  'Success.     The  Vulture  sloop  of  war  had  beeia 
stationed  so  near  general  Arnold's  post,  as  to  facilitate  private 
communication  without  etciting  suspicion.     On  the  21st  of 
September,  Andr^  went  on  board  the  sloop,  and  was  at  night 
conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  beach  without  the  lines,  where  he 
met  with  general  Arnold.      Day-light  approaching  before  the 
business  was  finally  adjusted,  Andr^  was  told  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  conduct  him  to  a  safe  place,  where  he  should  lie 
concealed  during  the  dav,  and  return  at  night  on  board  the 
sloop.    The  retreat  to  which  he  was  brought,  was  against  his 
intentions  and  without  his  knowledge,  within  the  American 
lines.     Here  Arnold  delivered  to  him  various  papers  concern* 
ing  the  state  of  the  forces,  and  other  matters,  for  the  inforroa* 
lion  of  Clinton,  to  show  that  general  the  most  expeditious  and 
effectual  means  hf  gettins  the  American  army  into  his  powen 
The  outlines  of  the  project  were,  that  Arnold  should  make 
such  a  disposition  of  the  wing  of  the  army  under  his  commandt 
as  would  enable  sir  Henry  Clinton  completely  to  surprise  theif 
strong  posts  and  batteries,  and  throw  the  troops  so  entirely 
into  his  hands,  that  they  must  inevitably  either  lay  down  their 
arms,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.    Besides  the  immediate  possession  oC 
these  strong  holds,  and  the  cutting  off  so  great  a  part  of  the 
enemv's  best  force  without  loss  or  difllculty,  the  consequences 
would  have  reached  much  farther,  for  the  remainder  of  Washr 
ington's  army  would  then  have  been  laid  open  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  joint  exertion  of  the  British  forces  by  land  and  water. 
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CHAP,  that  nothing  less  than  8lau|;hter»  dispersion, and  final  rain,  could 
XXV.  ]^^yf^  ^^^  ^g  result.  With  respect  to  the  Americans,  such  a 
^■^^^^^^  stroke,  it  was  conceived,  could  not  have  been  rcfcovered  :  inde- 
1780.  pendent  of  the  loss  of  artillery,  magazines,  and  stores,  a  de- 
struction of  thetr  whole  disciplined  force,  and  of  most  if  not  all 
of  their  best  officers,  must  have  been  immediately  fatal.  While 
Andr^  was  widi  Arnold,  the  Vulture  had  shifted  her  position, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  from  some  artillery  on  shore,  and 
was  gone  down  nearer  to  New- York ;  thence  it  being  imprac- 
ticable for  Andr^  to  return  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  come^ 
he  was  obliged  to  proceed  bj  land.  Involved  in  such  circum- 
stances without  any  fault  ol  his  own,  necessity  compelled  him 
to  employ  deception  for  his  extrication.  Hitherto  he  had  worn 
his  regimentals  ;  now  dressing  himself  in  a  plain  suit,  he  receiv- 
ed a  passport,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  by  which  he 
«  on  horseback  passed  the  outposts.  Conceiving  himself  in  per- 
fect safety,  he  was  well  advanced  on  his  return,  when  three  mi- 
litia men  meeting  him  on  the  road,  suddenly  seized  the  bridle, 
and  interrogated  him  whence  became.  Confused  at  so  unex- 
pected an  encounter,  he  answered  from  below :  he  immediately 
recollected  his  mistake,  but  too  late ;  the  suspicions  of  his  in- 
•  terrogators  were  roused,  and  they  insisted  on  searching  him. 
He  (mered  his  purse  and  watch,  and  promised  very  high  re- 
wards if  they  would  suffer  him  to  depart ;  but  all  was  unavail- 
ing. The  generous  Andr^,  now  regardless  of  his  own  fate,  had 
no  anxiety  but  to  save  Arnold  from  the  certain  destruction  that 
awaited  l)im  when  the  contents  of  the  papers  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Americans.  This  object  he  effected  by  a  dexte- 
rous stratagem:  producing  his  passport  from  that  general,  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  informed  of  his  seizure,  and  that  he 
himself  should  be  detained  in  custody  until  Arnold^s  orders 
were  known.  The  captors  complying  with  this  request,  a 
message  was  sent  to  Arnold,  whicn,  announcing  the  detention 
of  John  Anderson,  induced  him,  as  Andr4  desired  and  expect- 
ed, to  seek  safety  by  flight.  He  escaped,  got  on  board  the 
Vulture,  and  repaired  to  New-York.  Andr6  being  informed 
that  Arnold  was  out  of  reach  of  the  Americans,  avowed  him- 
self under  his  proper  name  and  character.  Washington 
having  now  returned,  Andr^  wrote  to  him,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Disregarding  every  danger,  his  only 
concern  was  to  prove  that  he  had  conducted  himself  as  be- 
came a  man  of  honour,  and  had  no  intention  to  be  widiin 
the  American  lines,  nor  to  act  as  a  spj ;  that  he  was  merely  the 
agent  of  a  negotiatmn,  in  which  neither  he  nor  his  employer 
bad  practised  treachery,  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  war.  He  had  gmie  upon  public  business  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  to  confer  with  the  commander 
of  that  post;  and  had,  without  his  knowledo;e,  been  brought 
within  the  American  lines.  His  subsequent  disguise  had  been 
the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.    Washington  appointed 
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ft  board  of  general  officers  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case;  and  GHAP. 
before  these  gentlemen  Aodre  made  an  explanation,  similar  in  XX'V^ 
substance  to  tiiat  which  his  letter  to  Washington  had  contained,  n^'^*^"^^ 
bat  much  more  copious  in  detail.  His  enemies  heard  with  ad-  ^^^' 
miration  a  defence,  which  with  a  magnanimous  indifference  to 
life  admitted  the  fact,  but  with  a  generous  regard  to  reputation 
vindicated  the  motives.  The  American  board,  however,  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  literal  and  simple  fact  of  his  being  in 
disguise  within  the  American  lines,  instead  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  concomitant  circumstances,  doomed  the  gaU 
lant  Andr^  to  suffer  death  as  a  spj.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
fact  was  Andre's  own  admission  :  not  onlj  humanity,  but  jus- 
tice required,  that  his  own  evidence,  if  allowed  such  weight 
against  him,  should  also  be  allowed  in  his  favour;  and  that  his 
declaration  of  pure  intentions  ouglit  to  be  considered,  as  well  a» 
his  acknowledgment  of  an  act  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  At 
New- York,  all  ranks,  from  a  sentinel  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
felt  the  most  poignant  concern  at  the  situatmn  of  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  whom  they  respected  and  admired  as  an  officer, 
and  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  man.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  employ- 
ed every  effort  to  save  so  valuable  a  life :  he  opened  a  corre^ 
spondence  with  Washington  by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
urged  ever^  motive  whidi  justice,  policy,  and  humanity  could 
suggest,  to  induce  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  Finding  bis  let- 
ters ineffectual,  he  sent  out  general  Robertson  with  a  flag,  to 
confer  upon  the  subject  with  any  officers  that  should  be  appointed 
by  general  Washington.  An  interview  took  place  between  ge- 
neral Robertson  and  general  Greene,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  court-martial :  nut  all  efforts  to  save  the  unfortunate  An- 
dr^  were  unavailine.  Andre  finding  his  doom  unavoidable^ 
wrote  a  most  pathetic  letter,  praying  that  he  might  not  die  the 
death  of  a  common  malefactor,  but  by  a  mode  more  befitting, 
a  soldier.  Even  this  small  boon  was  refused  to  a  generous  ene* 
my,  by  the  inexorable  rigour  of  stern  republicanism.  On  the 
£2d  of  Octuber,  the  ill-fated  hero  met  his  death,  with  a  compo- 
sure, serenity,  and  fortitude,  worthy  of  conscious  innocence  su& 
fering  unmerited  punishment. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Andre,  losing  his  life  for  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotically endeavouring  to  serve  his  king  and  country.  If 
criminality  is  to  be  estimajted  by  intention,  he  was  put  to  death 
without  any  proofs  of  guilty  design,  and  with  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptions of  innocence,  buch  relentless,  inhuman  rigour  could 
answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it  certainly  neither  enhanced 
the  character,  nor  promoted  the  interest,  of  the  Americans;  it 
was  evidently  the  effect  of  revenge,  and  of  revenge  foiled  in 
its  principal  otjject  Andre  suffered  for  the  defection  of  Ar- 
nold. Had  that  general  been  caught,  and  undergone  the  pu- 
nishmentdueto  treachery,  the  impartial  reader  would  not  perhaps 
have  blamed  the  sentence,  and  might  have  considered  that  aa 
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CHAP,  justice  to  a  traitorous  friends  which  he  must  reprobate  as  croeltj 
XXV.     ^  n  fg|p  nuj  generous  foc.» 
<*^">^^^     The  death  of  Andr^,  which  Washiogton  could  have  easily  pre- 
1780.     vented,  will  certainly  in  future  ages  be  regarded  as  a  dark  spot 
in  the  bricht  character  of  the  American  general.    Arnold  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  bis  motives  for  leaving  the  service   of 
America,  consisting  chiefly  of  invectives  against  bis  late  asso- 
ciatesy  which,  whether  true  or  false,  had,  coming  from  htm*  the 
less  weight,  that  the  character  of  the  Americans,  now  the  obfeci 
of  his  reprobation*  was  identically  the  same  as  before,  wheu  the 
olject  of  his^iianegyric.    Winter  now  approaching,  and  the  count 
de  Guichen  not  having  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  both  par- 
tie6,~after  concluding  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
retired  into  quarters.    For  the  prevention  of  Guichen^s  ^irrival 
m  North  America,  we  are  to  find  the  causes  in  the  trausactions 
of  the  West  Indies. 
West  In-       Sir  George  Rodnev  having,  as  we  have  seen,  left  Gibraltar 
^Vd  ttt  '^  February,  and  sailed  for  Uie  West  Indies,  had  arrived  at  St. 
fbo^aey,    Lncia,  and  taken  the  command  of  tlie  fleet  upon  the  leeurard 
island  station  by  the  latter  end  of  March.    Just  previous  to  his 
arrival,  M.  de  Guichen*  with  twenty-five  ships  ot  the  line,  and 
eisht  frigates,  all  fuU  of  troops,  had  paraded  for  several  daya 
before  that  island,  u^ith  a  view  either  of  surprising  or  of  over- 
whelming the  British  force  by  their  great  superiority.    The 
good  disposition  of  the   troops   made   by   general    vauebaa 
and    of   the   ships   by  rear-admirat   Parker,   however,   fms* 
trated  their  design.    Sir  George  Rodney,  with  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  and  the  Centurion  of  fifty  guns*  followed  the 
French  fleet  into  Martinique,  and  offered' them  battle ;  but  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  would 
not  venture  to  engage.    To  entice  the  enemy  to  leave  the  har- 
bour, the  British  ^miral  retired  to  Gross  Islet  Bay  in'St.  Lu« 
cia,  leaving  swift  sailing  frigates  to  watch  their  motions,  and 
convey  to  him  intelligence.    On  the   16th  of  April,  Guichen 
sailed  with  his  fleet ;  me  following  day  Rodney  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  tnem  disposed  to 
avoid  an  engagement    He  watched  them  with  such  vigilance 
His  skill    as  to  prevent  their  escape.    The  next  morning,  the  French  ad- 
draws  the  miral  made  very  masterly  dispositions  for  avoiding  an  engage* 
b"^^^^  ment :  this  the  British  commander  counteracted  with  equal  nau« 
*  tical  skill  and  professional  ability,  which  at  .last  rendered  a  bat* 

tie  unavoidable. 
Estsblish-  ^Q  forming  the  line  of  battle,  the  long  established  mode  was» 
ed  mode  when  fleets  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  to  oppose  ship  to  ship, 
of  forming  by  which  means  superior  force  and  seamanship  prevailed, 
line"  without  any  extraordinary  efforts  of  naval  ability  or  conduct* 
Rodney  possessed  not  only  that  professional  experience,,  guided 
by  which  brave  men  fight  in  the  way  in  which  brave  men 

>  Stedman,  vol.  ii^  p.  252. 
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have  fought  before*  but  a  comprehensive  gehiatf,  which  could   CHA1*. 
adopt  measures  to  existing  cases,  and  leave  precedent  when     ^^V. 
novelty  tended  more  eSectualljr  to   secure  the  object     The  ^^"^^^ 
enemy  being  considerably  superior  in  number,  he  proposed  not   ^T^' 
to  attack  the  whole  at  once,  but  with  all  his  force  to  bear  down  J^ijg^ 
on    a  part  of  theirs,  so    that  by  mastering  one  division,  he  new  plan 
niieht  easily  overpower  the  rest.^    For  that  purpose  he  direct- of  attack, 
ed  nis  van  to  attack  the  hindmost  ships  of  the  enemy's  centre,  |>y  break* 
and  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  the  rear.    He  also  made  a  gene-^  '"^^!^ 
ral  signal  to  his  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  enemy,  and  take  ^^  ^ 
elample  by  the  admiral.    His  fleet  being  in  the  proper  posi^ 
tion  for  engaging  the  enemy,  according  to  the  plan  which  he 
had  arranged,  he  made  the   signal   for  every   ship  to  attack 
ber  opposite  in  the  enemy's  line.    The  commander  of  his  van-  Some  cap- 
most  ship,  a  gentleman  thoroughl;^  experienced  in  the  prece*  ^"**  °*^ 
dented  mode  of  tactics,  misconceived  the  admiral's  nieaning,-]^^^^!^. 
and  supposed  his  ordera  to  be  to  steer  towards  the  vanmost  tention, 
ship  of  the  enemy.    This  misapprehension  communicating  it-  diaconcert 
self  to  the  succeeding  ships,  tended  to  disconcert  the  masterly  ^^*  ^x^^- 
desisn  of  the  admiral.    His  orders  were  not  fully  regarded  in^^*^' 
anotiier  particular:   he  had  given,  and   had  been  Sliced  to 
repeat    his    signal  for  lying  close  to   the   enemy.     Several 
ships  of  his  fleet  kept  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  to  second 
ana  support  the  admiral.    The  admiral's  own  ship,  however,  and 
some  others,  did  very  great  execution ;  but  the  deviation  from 
his  orders,  both  as  to  plan  and  nearness,  prevented  a  decesiveTbeeveat 
issue  to  an  engagement,  for,  and  in  which  Ae  commander  h<^^^^ 
used  every  efibrt  of  design  and  execution  which  could  lead  to  2^^*' 
victory. 

The  French  fleet  was  beaten  from  the  scene  of  action^:  Ilo«l-'*"Si. 
nej  pursued  them  as  soon  as  the  crippled  state  of  the  ships  ^"^^^ 
that  had  en^ged  according  to  his  orders,  and  the  arrival  of 
others  in  their  proper  position,  permitted.  Such  despatch  was 
used  to  repair  the  damaged  ships,  that  on  the  dOth  they  again 
descried  the  enemy,  but  not  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  tiiem 
from  takins  refuge  under  Oaudaloupe.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  French  fleet  again  sailed ;  and  on  the  10th,  it  was 
seen  by  the  British  a  few  leagues  to  windward.  The  enemy 
having  the  advantage  ofjthe  wind,  were  able  either  to  hazard 
or  to  avoid  an  engagement  at  pleasure,  but  chose  the  latter 


>  The  examiner  of  the  naval  tactiss  which  Rodney  introduced,  and  which 
he  himself  in  the  last  war,  and  others  in  the  present,  have  practised  with 
such  terrible  eifect  and  elorious  success,  will  see  that  it  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  that  refuted  the  military  tactics  formed  and  exercised  by 
the  iliiistrioufl  Fredenck :  and  which  produced  the  systems  and  move- 
ments of  the  Macedonian  Philip,  and  his  preceptor  Epaminondas.  The  hat- 
tie  of  Leuctra  was  gained  hy  the  masterly  skill  of  tlie  Theban  hero  direct- 
ing his  whole  force  on  a  part  of  the  enemy's  with  such  disposition  janA 
compactness  as  to  break  their  line.  See  description  of  the  battle  of  Leucr 
trs,  Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 
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1780. 
The  ene- 
my much 
superior 
in  num- 
ber, will 
not  ven* 
ture  a 
close 
fight. 


The  ene- 
my diiap* 
pointed  in 
the  chief 
objects  of 
the  cam- 
paign. 


HISTORY  OP  THE    ' 

alternative.    Rodney  ehdeavoured  to  gain  the  lee-gage^  hat 
was  notable  to  succeed.    Bj  feigning  flight,  on  the  15th,  he 
had  -alnsost  drawn  the  enemy  to  battle ;  but  after  a  partial  can- 
nonade between  the  extreme  ships  of  the  respective  fleets,  the 
enemy  retired  without  a  general  battle.    On  the  19th,  admiral 
Rodnej^  endeavoured    to   turn   the  fleet  of  the  enemy ;  and 
from  his  movements  both  parties  became  so  entangled  as  to 
render  a  conflict  unavoidable  between  the  British  van  and  the 
enemy's  r^r.    Theene^ny  having  suffered  considerable  loss, 
bore  away  to  Martinique.    Rodney  rupaired  to  Carlisle  Bay  in 
Barbadoes,  to  refit  his  shattered  ships.    In  these  conflicts  the 
French  evinced  themselves  considerably  improved  in  naval  war- 
fare, and  our  ships  were  much  damaged  in  the  repeated  encoan* 
ters  ;  but  the  very  object  of  their  improved  attack  manifested 
conscious  inferiority.    Their  chief  purpose  was  to  aim  at  our 
rigging,  and  thereby  avoid  close  fight,  which  uniform  exfk- 

RIENCE  HAS  TAUGHT  EVERT  OPPONENT   OF  THE  ENGLISH  NAVY  TO 

SHUN,  IF  THEY  WOULD  AVOID  DESTRUCTION.  Spain  sent  R  Con- 
siderable naval  force  to  join  her  ally  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
thus  recruited,  the  Bourbon  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  a  force  that  apparently  must  be  able  to  overwhelm 
the  British  West  Indies;,  but  this  ostensible  accession  of 
strength  proved  eventual  weakness;  the  Spanish  troops  were 
too  much  crowded  on  board  their  transports :  that  circumstance 
co-operating  with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  change  of 
climate  and  diet,  and  above  all,  their  peculiar  laziness  and 
want  of  cleanliness,  the  whole  of  those  combined  causes  gene^ 
rated  a  mortal  and  contagious  distemper,  which  first  iofecting 
their  own  seamen,  at  length  spread,  though  not  entirely  with 
so  fata}  an  effect,  through  the  French  fleet  and  land  forces. 
The  pestilential  disease'still  continuing,  prevented  the  French 
from,  profiting  bv  their  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral  proceeded 
to  the  westward,  and,  having  parted  witli  the  French  at  St 
Domingo,  went  on  to  the  Havannah.  Besides  the  infectious  dis- 
order, there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of  concert  between  the 
armaments  of  the  two  allies,  which  very  greatly  obstructed 
their  schemes  for  annoying  Britain.  Part  of  the  French  plan 
of  operations  had  been,  after  the  expected  reduction  of  the 
British  power  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  combined  forces,  that 
their  fleet  should  proceed  to  New- York,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Americans  and  the  French  ships  and  army  who.  were 
there  before,  should  capture  New-York,  and  drive  the  British 
from  America.  But  after  the  first  of  these  projects  had 
failed,  Guichen  considering  his  former  disappointments,  the 
present  state  of  his  army,  of  his  ships  and  men,  found  the  expe- 
dition utterly  impracticable,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Europe. 
Rodney,  aware  ot  the  original  design,  and  on  the  departure  of 
Guichen  conceiving  that  tie  was  bound  for  New- York,  sailed 
himself  for  the  same  place,  where  he  thought  his  assistance 
would  be  so  much  wanted ;  but  finding  his  services  not  neces- 
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sary  in  that  quarter,  he  returned  in  the  close  of  the  year  to   CBAP. 
St.  Lucia.  Besides  the  operations  between  the  fleets  of  the  belli-     ^^^* 
gerent  powers  during  this  campaign,  various  conflicts  took  place  ^•^^^^'^^^^ 
among  single  ships,  both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  which      ^^^- 
did  signal  honour  to  the  coUra^e  and  skill  of  both  parties,  but  in 
the  result  of  every  action  manifested  the  superionty  of  Britain 
upon  her  own  element. 
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Proceediiunagainflt  the  rioters.— >IiordLoughl>orcNigh*8  charse  to  tbe  grmi 
jury— dmerence  of  opinion  on  the  construction  or  Edwara  lll.'s  tream 
statute—- lenl  authorities  not  altogether  conformable  to  statatory  defini- 
tion—litem  and  free  interpreters  of  statutes— lord  Loogfaboroogfa  fel- 
lows high  authorities.— >No  gnfounds  for  the  chaige  of  rigorous  aeveritj 
against  the  rioters. — ^PoIiticai  effects  of  the  riots.— General  olectioo-- 
contest  for  Westminster^— Mr.  Fox  is  chosen  on  the  lOCh  of  October, 
which  thenceforward  is  consecrated  to  anniversary  celebration^— Cooti- 
nental  affaira— the  character  of  Joseph  opens — he  aspires  at  the  posKS- 
aion  of  Bavaria— is  oppoaed  by  Frederick. — Hostilities  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria— are  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Teschen. — Continentil 
powers  are  jealoua  of  British  commercial  and  naval  greatnesa.— Conduct 
of  Russia— armed  neutrality — ^real  objects  of. — State  and  interest  of  Hoi- 
land.— ^Holland  favours  the  revoked  colonies— remonstrances  of  Britain. 
i^Discovery  of  a  treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans — nipture 
with  Holland — the  Dutch  are  the  afgreasors.- Meeting  of  parliament- 
choice  of  a  speaker— King's  speech.— Mr.  Fox's  plan  of  attack  agaipst 
ministers— he  begins  with  charts  against  lord  Sandwich — his  motion 
concerning  the  appointmentof  sir  Hugh  Palliser.— Mr.  Burke  resumes  his 
plan  of  economical  reform. — Beginnings  of  lord  Cbatham*s  second  sob, 
Mr.  William  Pitt.— The  celebrated  comic  poet,  Sheridan,  turns  his  ex- 
traordinaiy  talenta  to  politics. — India  affairs  are  extensively  conadered 
in  parliament— two  committees  of  in(][uiry  are  appointed— one  has  for  its 
chairman  Mr.  Henry  Dundas. — Questions  for  future  deliberation  respect- 
ing India,  proposed  by  lord  North. — ^Petitions  from  cmmties  for  redress 
of  grievances. — Different  opinions  of  Messrs,  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  msr- 
riage  law — Supplies.— Extravagant  terms  of  the  noted  loan  of  tvdve 
millions. — Lord  North,  incorrupt  himaeH^  permits  wasteful  corruption  ia 
others— inefficacy,  in  arduous  situations,  of  talents  and  benevolent  dis- 
poations^  without  firmness  of  resolution. — ^Session  rises. 

TWO  iiiternal  gubjects  principally  attracted  the  public  at* 

tentioD  during  the  recess  of  1790;  the  trial  of  the  rioters  and 

^  the  ^neral  election.    Peraons  accused  of  tumults  committed 

within  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London,  were 

arraigned  at  Hick's  hall ;  and  bills  beine  found  for  felony, 

againstthe  cither  in  robbery  or  arson,  they  were  tnea  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

rwtera.  The  judge  had  not  thou«;ht  it  necessary,  in  addressing  the^rand 
jury,  to  be  peculiarly  minute  in  explaining  the  law  applicable 
to  crimes  which  came  so  fret^uently  under  their  consideration ; 
and  though  well  adapted  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  ckai^ge 
delivered  no  doctrines  that  particularly  deserve  historical  re* 
cord.    Eighty-five  persons  being  indicted,  forty-three  were  ac- 
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^uitieif  and  forty-two  capitall j  coRvicted ;  bat  of  the  condemn*   CHAP. 
«d,  iwelTe  obtained  inercj.*  XKVi. 

For  trjring  persons  alle§ped  to  have  committed  outrages  in  the  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
eoonty  of  Surry,  a  special  commission  w|is  appointed  to  sit  at  St*     'j^^ 
Margaret's  Hut  in  the  Borough;  anc  tiie  first  nominee  v&s£^J^^ 
Alexander  Wedderborn,  who  was  recently  promoted  to  be  lord  borough'^ 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  called  to  the  house  ofcharg«(o 
peers  by  the  title  of  lord  Loughborough.    The  persons  here  pre-  ^he  gnmA 
sented  were  accused  of  treason,  and  the  judge  delivered  to  the^^* 
grand  jury  a  charge,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  imputed, 
the  doctrines  promulgated,  the  his^  character  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  sptendid  oratory  of  this  exertion,  combined  in  very  strongly 
impressieg  eo  the  public  attention. 

The  learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  material  differ-  Differ^ 
ence  subsists  tietween  the  law  of  treason  as  it  is  expressed  by  ence  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  opinion  <»i^ 
iiiter|mted  by  lawyers  and  judges.*     .The  two  chief  species  ^J^^^ 
eontuned  in  the  celebrated  law  of  Edward  are,  to  compass  or  of  Edward 
intend  the  kinr's  death,  or  to  levy  war  against  bis  person  and  Ill/atrea- 
government    But  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  paying  court  to  *ou  "tat- 
the  sovereign,  and  f>artly  convinced  that  such  narrow  limita-^^^* 
tions  of  leg^l  definition  may  often  screen  enormeos  ^ilt,  had 
introduced  a  greater  latitude.    They  observed,  that  if  a  man 
should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  rebellion,  fix  a  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  or  even  plot  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution,  if  he  was  detected,  and 
no  rebellion  or  insurrection  ensued,  by  the  letter  of  this  statute, 
he  could  not  be  convicted  of  treason.    To  prerent  this  incon- 
irenience  ihey  had  commonly  laid  their  indictment  for  intending 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  had  produced  the  intention  of  rebeU 
Hon  as  a  proof  of  the  other  intention,  and  thus  confounded  the 
two  species  of  treason,  which  the  statute  had  accurately  distin* 
g^ished  ;*  whereas  the  law  had  made  only  one  kind  of  infofi- 
tional  irea$<my  a  purpose  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  the  lawyers 
had  made  two,  a  design  to  levy  war  or  rebel.    It  was  frequently  Legal  au- 
alleged,  that  by  such  an  interpretation,  lawyers  and  judges  as-  thorities 
saroing  to  themselves  a  legislative  authority,  which  is  not  vest-  no|  •l*®* 
ed  in  them  by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  exercised  it  in  f^^^n^^ 
extending  penal  law,  and  rendering  designs  capital  that  were  ble  to  atat- 
not  legally  criminal.    The  object  of  this  constructive  interpre-  utory  defi- 
tation  was  no  doubt  so  far  laudable ;  in  estimating  criminality,  nition. 
they  proposed  to  take  into  the  account  moral  depravity  and 
political  mischief,  and  to  provide  against  new  devices  of  flagi- 
tious ingenuity :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  such 
constructions  might  be  abused  to  the  most  oppressive  and  ty- 

'  See  Annual  Begister,  1780;  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  271—377. 
« See  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  74—93. 

3  Most  of  these  observations  are  either  extracted  from,  or  suggested  by, 
Hume's  account  of  the  trial  of  lord  Russel. 
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CHAP,  rannical  purposes.^  There  were  always  in  Rome,^  snd  have 
'^^^^'  been  and  are  in  England,  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  law, 
^■^^^'^^^  the  literal  and  the  free ;  or,  in  the  language  of  professional  men, 
.  ^^*  the  arguers  from  law  and  from  equity.*  Tersons  early  instract- 
ftndTfree  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^''  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  frequently  belonged  to  the  latter 
interpre-  ^lass  than  the  former.  This  was  the  case  with  lord  Loushbo- 
teisofftat-  rough,  who  has,  on  all  great  questions,  shewn  himself  a  liberal 
utes.  rather  than  a  literal  interpreter.  He  in  this  charge  proceeded 
ll?"^.,  according  to  the  practice  of  lawyers,  and  opinions  of  judges  f 
rou^  M'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sanction  he  supported  the  constructive  doctrine,  in* 
lows  high  stead  of  the  precise  definition,  of  legislature.  Arguing  on  the 
autboii-  authority  of  Fortescue,  sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  other  luminaries 
ties.  of  judicial  history,  he  stated,  that  every  insurrection  which,  in 

the  judgment  of  the  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the 
king,  be  it  to  dethrone*  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter 
bis  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from 
about  him,  amounts  to  levying^  war  within  the  statute,  whether 
attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  notf 
and  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not 
treason  within  the  clause  of  leyyine  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  with- 
in the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  Some  law- 
yers contended,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  legal  propriety* 
to  rest  opinions  on  the  authority  of  the  judges,  when  they  con- 
travened an  express  statute ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  judge's 
opinion  for  the  enactment  of  a  legislative  assembly,  was  chang* 
inejudges  into  lawgivers. 

The  judge  did  not  escape  without  censure  for  the  doctrines 
which  his  address  contained ;  and  persons  who  hastily  ezamtn* 
ed  his  conduct,  deemed  him  severe  and  sai^inary;  but  for  , 
that  blame  just  grounds  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  his  chai^ 
or  proceedings.  Whether  it  be  constitutionally  right'that  trea- 
son is  to  be  ascertained  by  judicial  interpretation,  it  is  histori- 
cally true  that  such  has  been  the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the 
most  reputed  judges  on  criminal  trials :  lord  Loughborough 
therefore  merely  applied  the  rules  and  followed  the  example  of 
No  his  eminent  predecessors.    As  the  insurrection  had  been  yery 

pouuds  atrocious,  severe  punishment  was  a  requisite  sacrifice  to  justice, 
chaive  of  ^^^^'  ^  tranquillity;  but  so  far  was  the  judge  from  the  super- 
yjgo]|[^8  fluous  rigour  which  was  imputed  to  him,  that  he  recommended 
severity  to  mercy  such  of  the  guilty  as  had  extenuating  circumstances 
ajrainsttbe 
rioters. 

'  The  danger  of  departure  from  eatabliahed  kw,  to  punish  even  the  most 
atrocious  culprits,  is  perhaps  no  where  more  ably  exhibited,  than  in  Cx- 
Bar's  speech  on  the  discovery  of  Cataline's  conspiracy,  as  presented  by  Sal- 
lust. 

>  See  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sabinians  and  Proculeians,  in  his  view  of 
the  Justinian  code.    Vol.  vi. 

i  In  the  parting  view  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield,  I  endeavour  to  state  the 
separate  and  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two  modes 
of  interpretation. 

4  See  charge,  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  281. 
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in  their  favour.    It  may  be  farther  observed,  thiit  whether  the    C'Hap. 
construction  of  the  jadge  concerning  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy    XXVL 
to  levy  war  were  or  were  not  just,  no  one  was  condemned  who  v^^v^^^/ 
had  not  been  found  guilty  of  actual  insurrection  and  rebellion     ^^^' 
against  the  king  and  government.    His  constructive  treason 
therefore  produced  no  effects  to  the  accused,  which  would  not 
have  arisen   from  the  most  rigid  interpretation.    Fortv4hree 
were  tried,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  found  gui^y  and  the  rest 
acquitted.* 

The  riots,  which  were  thus  effectually  suppressed,  really  political 
stren^ened  administration  :  the  scenes  of  enormity  which  were  effects  of 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis  struck  men  with  horror,  and  by  a  na-^1^®***'^ 
tural,  though  an  erroneous  effect,  inspired  a  general  dread  of 
]>opttlar  meetings,  however  legal  or  peaceable.    These  disposi- 
tions reached  to  the  country  meetings,  petitions,  and-associations, 
and  consequently  to  all  applications  for  redress  of  grievance,  and 
schemes  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

The  capture  of  Charleston,  of  which  the  news  arrived  soon 
after  the  riots,  tended  to  erase  the  memory  of  past  disap- 
pointments in  the  war,  and  to  revive  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
speedy  subjugation  of  the  colonies.  The  victory  of  Rodney, 
which  had  opened  the  naval  campaign,  succeeded  by  the 
stationary  inaction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Europe, 
joined  to  the  little  achievements  of  their  mighty  force  in  the 
West  Indies,  gratified  the  national  pride  and  cherished  the 
hopes  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  severely  pay  for  the 
temerity  of  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  Britain  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Many  who  formerly  reprobated  the  war,  and  con* 
demned  the  measures  and  principles  in  which  it  originated, 
forgot  their  disapprobation  when  they  aaw  or  thought  that  it 
was  likely  to  have  a  prosperous  issue  ;  and  tlie  influence  and 
authority  of  the  crown  were  more  spread,  and  better  fixed 
than  they  had  been  for  several  years.  In  this  state  of  things, 
and  disposition  of  the  people,  ministers  conceived  the  season 
peculiarly  favour^le  to  a  new  election.  The  parliament  had 
already  sitten  six  years,  and  if  it  continued  to  the  seventh,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  circumstances  might  be  by  no  means  • 

so  auspicious.  Having  resolved  on  the  measure,  they  gave  no 
intimation  of  their  intention,  until  they  thought  it  ripe  for  ex- 
ecution :  but  their  plan  being  matured,  on  the  1st  of  September 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  dissolving  the  parliament.  Be-  General 
sides  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  so  favourable  to  the  ministerial^'^**®"* 
party,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  promote 
their  success  in  the  new  election:  various  members  of  op- 
position, tired  with  Ions  disappointment,  began  to  consider 
their  efforts  useless,  and  determined  to  decline  being  candidates 
for  affain  silting  in  the  legislature.  From  these  diffierent  causes^ 
the  election  of  1780  afforded  much  fewer  disputes  than  any 

«  See  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  285—287, 
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CHAP,  which  liad  taken  place  from  the  beginning;  of  the  rrigs. 
^^^'*  Among  the  mdst  warmly  contested  was  the  city  of  West- 
^^'^^^^-^  minster,  for  which  two  candidates  contended,  lord  Lincoln  mmtd 


1780.  Mr.  Fox»  and  the  ffreat  chamfrion  of  opposition  was  elected  bj 
?^"wcii-  •  »*«««^»  majonty  ontlie  lOth  of  October,  a  day  ^vcr  alncc 
xniDster.  '  ^omed  worthr  of  anniversary  celebration  by  those  politftctaan 
Mr.  Fox  18  who  identify  the  conduct  of  the  orator  witli  the  principles  of 
choten  on  the  British  constitotion,  and  consecrated  to  remembrance  as  am 
theiOthof^po^h  in  the  history  of  modern  whiggisro  trtnmphaht.  The 
^ich  '  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  Slst  of  October ; 
thencefor-  but  before  our  narrative  follows  its  deliberations,  it  must  ex- 
waid  is  hibit  a  short  view  of  foreign  interests  and  aifiurB,  which  rela- 
ooniecrat-  ting  to  Britain,  very  early  occupied  its  attention  and  deliberir 
*^1^  tion. 

cele^^    '  Though  Britain,  daring   the   American  war,  had  less  con- 
tion.         nesion  with  continental  powers  than  at  any  other  period  of  this 
Continen*  last  century,  yet  her  contest  with  her  colonies  wai  a  sobject  of. 
tsl  ftfitirs.  (d^  mogt  interestinc  concern  to  the  neighbouring  nations.     Du- 
ring a  great  pu-t  of  the  war,  tranquillity  prevailing  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states  of  Europe,  allowed  them  an  almost  un- 
divided attention  to  the  contest  between  Britain  and  America. 
The  only  interroption  of -the  peace  of  Germany  and  Russia 
arose  from  a  dispute  about  die  electorate  of  Bavaria.    The 
ktn^  of  Prussia  had  in  a  few  years  improved  his  share  of  the 
Polish  spoils  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  greatly  meliorated 
the  condition  of  recent  as  well  as  hereditary  subjects  :  indeed, 
though  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  his  aiid>ition 
often    violated  iostice  in  acquiring   dominioas,   his    severest 
enemies  mostailow,  that  he  rendered  his  acquisitions  more 
beneficial,  and  their  inhabitants  happier,  than  he  found  tiiem 
Thechs-    when  they  became  subjects  to  his  government    The  emperor 
rtcter  of   Joseph  was  equally  ambitious,  but  much  inferior  in  wisdom  of 
J^^^      plan,  or  in  steadiness  of  execution.    On  the  death  of  the  elector 
he  aspW  <^  ^^^A»  ^his  prince  attempted  to  revive  obsolete  claims  to 
«t  the  pos- the  reversion  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  17*78, 
M^on  of  actually  marched  troops  towards  Munich,  and  dispossessed  the 
Bsvana.     elector  palatine,  the  real  heir,  of  the  whole  of  that  territory. 
Frederick  justly  considered  this  step  as  a  violation  of  the 
Germanic  constitution,  and  determinea  without  delay  to  resist 
such  an  encroachment.    He  knew  that  notwithstanding  his 
alliance  with  Austria,  cemented  by  the  recent  aflbince  of  the 
royal  families,   France  would  regard  with  jealousy  such   an 
accession  to  t)ie  emperor^s  power ;  but  engaged  in  schemes  of 
maritime  aggrandizement,  would  not  employ  any  effectual  ef- 
forts.   He  himself  therefore  saw  that  the  protection  of  Ba- 
varia must  resit  chiefly  on  his  policy  and  power ;  and  beAis* 
he  would  interrupt  the  improvement  of  his  Kingdom  by  draw- 
inz  the  sword,  he  tried  negotiation,  opened  a  correspondence 
vvfth  tlie  emperm',  and  profesRed  a  disposition  to  listen  to  his 
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elaiin^  toleAra  Iheir  extent  and  yaliditj,  and  to  admit  tKem  if  CHAP* 
thejr  should   prtive  well  foaaded«    The  Aoatriao  pretensions   ^"^' 
were  so  v^  weak,  that  even  the  ability  of  Kaunitz  could  not  ^"^'"^'^^i' 
render  them  plau8tUe»  or  prevent  easy  refutation*    The  em*    ^^^* 
pre8s-qUeen>  evidently  convinced  that  her  son^  demands  were 
111  founded,  and  that  asiertion  would  be  inipolitic,  was  paci* 
fically  disposed*  but  her  son  was  resolveil  to  maintain  them  by 
force,  and  encouraged  in  his  obstinacy  by  his  ministers,  who 
ehoee  to  worship  the  rising  sun.    Frederick  engaged  the  em-ls<^PPo* 
press  Catharine  to  second  his  opposition  to  the  asptrtog  views  p   ^^ 
*of  Joseph,  and  convinced  her  that  it  was  (he  interest  of  the|^||; 
Russians  to  hinder  the  emperor,  who  was  only  entitled  to  be 
the  first  prince  in  Oermany,  from  governing  that  great  empire 
with  despotic  authority.    Finding  that  the  Austrian  prince  nad> 
collected   large  bodies  of  troops  from  Italy,  Flanders,  and 
Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  he  drew  a  no  less  formidable  force  to 
bis  own  frontiers.    Joseph,  in  a  letter,  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  claims  by  arguments ;  but  soon  finding,  in  the  answer  of 
Frederick,  that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  logician  very  superior 
to  himself,  he  was  mortified^  and  sent  an  ansry  reply,  express* 
ing  his  disposition  to  take  a  lesson  from  Frederick  in  the  art  of 
war.*    To  this  efiitsion  of  galled  pride,  the  hero  sent  a  wise, 
temperate, and  firm  answer;"  and  finding  hostilities  onavoid'^ 
«ble,  with  his  usual  ability  he  formed  a  comprehensive  scheme 
to  annoy  his  antagonist  in  various  quarters ;  with  his  usual  Hostilities 
rapidity  he  commenced  his  operations,  and  established  a  deci*^^^?^'^ 
sive  superiority  over  the  arms  of  Joseph.    Catharine  >nean*|[^*2^ 
while,  with  a  view  to  obtain  influence  in  the  empire  by  es*  tris, 
pousin^  its  cause,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  join 
Fredenck.    Maria  Theresa  strongly  urged  her  son  to  peace  ( 
but  having  conceived  the  hopes  of  rekindling  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  thus  having  himself  only  to  contend 
with  Prussia,  he  would  listen  to  no  proposals.     At  last,  how* 
ever,  in  spring  1779,  learning  that  Russia   had  entirely  com** 
posed  her  diflforences  with  Turkey,  and  was  preparing  a  mat 
army  to  co-operate  with  Frederick,  he  became  accessible  to 
pacific  propositions.    A  congress  was  held  at  Teschen :  Fre-  *^}^^^ 
derick,  equally  triumphant  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  without  "^^^ 
ostentatiously  dictating,  actually  framed  the  terms.    Joseph  ^{"p^ 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  elector  palatine  as  heir  to  the  chen. 
sovereignty  of  Bavaria,  renounced   his  claims,  and  virtually 
confessed  'that  he  had  been  disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany 
witboBttenable grounds.    Commercial  advantages  in  the  last 
century  transcended   not  only  ti)e  experience,  but  even  the 
imagination  of  former  times,  and  rendered  the  formation  and 
6ttension  ot  mercantile  establishments,  and  a  marine  force, 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  policy   with  Buropcaq  nationd: 

•  Gillies's  Frederick,  p.  476. 

>  Frederick's  numifcsto,  Stste  Psper^  July  7, 177S. 
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CHAP,  a  natural,  (hough  not  a  viae  concomitant  of  ihedeaireof  such 
XXVI.    a  source  of  benefit,  i^  Jealonay  of  a  state  that  possesses  it  in 
^'^^^^'^^^  a  superior   degree.     Envying  the  pre-eminence  of    Britain, 
1780.    maritime  potentates  anxiously  beheld  the  prof^ress  of  a  quaircl 
J^"**^"'^by  which  they  conceived  her  naval  saperionty  must  be   cod- 
are  jea-     fliderably  impaired.    The  most  powerful  of  these  states  formed 
lous  of      the  vain  hope  of  dispossessing  Britain  of  her  supremacy,  and 
British      with  that  view,  by  unprovoked  aggression,  involved'  us  ia  war. 
commer-    'fhe  other  naval  states  did  not  openly  combine  with  the  house 
ninrU        ^^  Bourbon,  but  secretly  favoured  both  those  nations,  and  the 
greatneis.  colonies  revolted  from  Britain.    Deeply  indebted  to  this  country 
Conduct  *  for  maritime  support  and  accommodation  during  her  war  with 
of  Kufisia.  Turkey,  Russia  had  been  among  the  first  to  act  hostilelj  her- 
self, and  encouraged  others  to  enmity. 
Armed  By  the  received  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe,  when  a 

neutrality,  i^ar  broke  out  between  any  of  the  powers,  on  the  one  hand 
neutral  states  were  not  to  be  iutjerrunted  in  their  general  trade 
with  the  belligerent  parties,  but  on  the  other  hand  were  to  con* 
vey  to  neither,  naval  or  military  stores.  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  entered  into  an  association  for  promoting 
a  scheme  which  altered  the  public  law  concerning  the  right  of 
neutral  states  to  convey  warlike  stores.  This  was  the  treaty 
concluded  at  C<^nhagen  on  the  19th  of  July,  1780,  under  the 
name  of  the  armed  mkutralitt.^  The  professed  object  of  this 
combination  was  to  protect,  by  an  armed  force,  every  species 
of  neutral  trade.  The  treaty  set  out  with  declaring,  that  the 
contracting  parties  entertained  the  most  cordial  amity  for  the 
several  belligerent  powers,  and*  professed  the  strictest  impar* 
tiality.  It  declared,  tiu^y  would  carry  on  no  contraband  trade: 
but  narrowed  this  definitioh  into  literal  interpretation, and  design- 
edly omitted  the  spirit  and  object.  They  founded  die  asserted 
privilege  of  carrying  what  commodities  they  chose  to  the  war- 
ring powers,  not  upon  the  £xikiing  la.w  of  nations,  tnit 
upon  natural  right :  neutral  ships  were  not  to  be  searched  with- 
out a  mateiial  and  well  grounded  cause,  of  which  the  contract- 
in^;  parties  were  to  be  the  sole  judges.  The  associated  pow- 
ers engaged  to  protect  neutral  trade,  and  reciprocally,  severally, 
and  jointly,  to  maintain  a  force  for  that  purpose.  They  declar- 
ed, that  an  injury  done  to  any  one  of  them  as  a  neutral  trader 
should  be  accounted  an  injury  done  to  all ;  and  that,  botii 
jointly  and  severally,  unless  it  was  redressed,  they  should  issue 
orders  for  reprisals.  The  association  was  to  continue  during 
the  war,  and  should  notify  to  the  beiligjerent  powers  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty,  its  objects,  and  their  resolutions  to  employ 
force  for  its  support.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  mari- 
time force  and  situation  of  the  several  nations,  clearly  perceii^ed 
that  this  plan,  ostensibly  impartial,  was  really  meant  to  injure 
Britain.    As  the  principal  articles  of  warlike,  especially  naval, 

*  See  State  Papcrsi  July  1780. 
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stores,  came  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  England,  from  her  !o-    CHAP, 
cal  sitnaiion,  had  the  means  of  intercepting  such  commodities    ^^^i* 
much  more  than  her  southern  enemies ;  she  had  also  a  superior  *-^^"'*^'^i^ 
maritime  force ;  a  much  ^eater  proportion  of  naval  stores  could     ^^^' 
be  carried  into  Britain  m  her  ships,  than  to  Spain,  or  even  to 
France,  in  their  ships :  the  conveyance  of  stores,  therefore,  in 
neutral  bottoms,  was  a  greater  advantage  to  her  enemies  than  to 
Britain  ;  they  would  reap  the  beneficial  fruits  from  the  neutral 
Association,  while  Britain  would  lose  in  thd  same  proportion  that 
her  enemies  gained.    The  contracting  parties  could  not  but  sei^ 
that  this  compact  was  injurious  to  Bntain,  therefore  their  inten- 
tions most  have  been  inimical. 

Britain  considered  thb  convention  as  a  proof  of  unfriendly  SUte  and 
dispositions  and  designs  in  all  the  parties;  but  a  variety  oflntereatof 
other  causes  combined  to  aggravate  her  displeasure  towards  the  Holland. 
United  Provinces.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  complete  view 
of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  consider,  not  only  recent,  but  distant  porti<His  of  history. 
as  the  proximate  causes  of  quarrel  originated  in  rery  remote 
circumstances.  From  the  fii^t  establishment  of  the  Dutch  com* 
monweatth,  two  parties  existed  which  alternately  predominated. 
The  one  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 
the  first  champions  and  successful  vimlicators  of  their  rights 
and  lit>erties ;  the  other,  of  those  who  either  by  birth  inherit- 
ed,  or  by  fortune  or  merit  acquired,  rank  and  influence.  Gra* 
titude  for  recent  delivery  was  about  to  confer  on  William  I. 
prince  of  Orange,  a  limited  hereditary  sovereignty,  when  as- 
sassination prevented  the  design  from  being  accomplished.^ 
Maurice,  his  son  and  successor  in  the  stadtholdership,  being  then 
a  boy,  could  not  profit  by  the  occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  not- 
vv'ithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  subsequent  exploits,  the  ser- 
vices which  he  performed,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  to 
which  JHt  raised  the  republic,  was  never  able  to  recover  the  op- 
portanity.  He  and  his  saccessors-  naturall V  looked  back  with 
regret  to  that  sovereignty  which  they  had  almost  obtained,  and 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost  extent  their  official  powers 
as  stadtholders.  The  principal  citizens,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  grown  up  along  with  the  fortune  of  the  state,  not  only 
opposed  their  designs,  but  endeavoured  to  limit  their  power, 
wnich  ihej  considered  as  becoming  dangerous  to  public  liber- 
ty, and  inimical  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  bit- 
temess  of  such  a  contest  soon  efl'aced  from  the  minds  of  the 
nobles  all  the  signal  benefits  which  had  been  conferred  on  th<^ 
state  by  the  successive  heroes  of  the  Orange  family.  Great 
generals  seemed  no  loneer  necessary  in  a  season  of  peace  and 
prosperity ;  nor  did  it  follow,  because  it  had  hitheKo  so  proved, 
that  every  prince  of  Orange  was  to  be  an  illustrious  captain ; 
therefore  the  aristocratic  party  proposed  the  total  abolition^  of 


>  See  Watson's  Histoiy  of  PhUiy  II. 
Vol.  I.  85 
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CHAP,    the  office  oF  fitadtholder,  aofl  the  distribution  of  its  varioas 
^^^'     powers  among  their  own  leaders.     Sach  was  the  orijgin  and 
^"^""^^^^^  foundation  of  that  republican  faction  which  is  distinguished  in 
IT'SO.     ^1^^  history  of  Holland,  and  which,  under  various  denomina- 
tions, subsisted  from  the  days  of  prince  Maurice  and  Bame* 
▼eldt  to  modern  times.    It  was  the  constant  and  obvious  policv 
of  France  to  maintain  her  influence  in  the  councils  of  H<Hia&a, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  and  weaken,  as  much  as  poft- 
sible,  the  power  and  political  activity  of  the  republic.      The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  generally  inimical  to  the 
views  of  France,  and  linked  by  blood  and  alliance  with  Brttaio. 
This  state  of  affairs  occasioned  a  permanent  enmity  betweea 
France  and  the  house  of  Orange,  and  naturally  produced  an 
intimate  connexion  between  that  monarch  and  the  aristocratic 
party.    France  diligently  cultivated  her  influence  with  the  anti- 
stadtholderian  faction  ot  Holland.    William  III.  succeeded  to 
the  stadtholderate  when  he  was  only  a  child ;  and  during  hb 
minority,  the  nobles^  under  the  name  of  the  Louvestein  party, 
became  extremely  powerful,  and  being  headed  bv  the  celebratcMi 
de  Wit,  were  able  totally  to  abolish  the  ofiice  :  tne  violent  irrup- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  into  Holland,  however,  prompted  the  states 
to  raise  to  power  the  party  and  individual  most  inimical  to 
France,  and  most  able  to  repress  the  uniustiflable  ambition  of 
that  aspiring  neighbour.    The  delivery. of  his  country  by  Wil- 
liam HI. ;  the  very  high  character  and  great  influence  of  that 
prince,  which  was  increased  by  his  power  from  the  time  he  be- 
came king  of  England ;  the  resentment  of  the  Dutch  against  the 
French;  and  their  alarm  from  the  ambitious  politics  of  Liouis; 
repressed  the  party  which  derived  its  chief  support  from  Gallic 
policy.  On  the  death  of  William  III.  the  stadtholderate  became 
extinct,  the  states  not  choosing  to  renew  it  in  favour  of  that  part 
of  his  familjr  which  had  succeeded' to  the  title  of  Orange  as  well 
as  to  the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance.    Union,  however,  of 
views  and  interests  with  England,  in  repelling  the  ambition  of 
the  French,  and  opposing  the  succession  of  a  Bourbon  prince 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  rendered  the  states-general  no  less  ini- 
mical to  Louis,  and  friendly  to  England  and  the  emperor,  than 
they  had  been  when  William  governed  both  countries:  and  the 
ability  and  address  of  Marlborough  procured  such  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  states-general,  that  the  French  party  was  not 
able  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  grand  alliance.     Towards 
the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Dutch  were  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  anti-eallican  party  in  England ;    but  during  the 
peace,  which  lasted  for  so  many  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  French  party  in  Holland  appears  to  have  gained  ground. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  with  Britain  and  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1740,  was  very  ineffi- 
cient ;  and  to  the  influence  of  the  partisans  of  France  may,  in 
a  great  degree,  be  ascribed  that  failure  of  Dutch  exertion,  which 
prevented  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  British  troops  from 
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being  victorious  at  Fontenoy.  The  same  want  of  cordiality  in  CHAP, 
the  cause  was  obvious  in  other  actions,  particularly  in  the  battle  ^^^'' 
of  Laffelt.  In  consequence  of  their  victories,  the  French  pene-  ^^'^^''^V 
trated  into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  prepared  to  descend  on  the  ^^^^- 
island  of  Zealand.  Perceivins  the  danger  which  impended 
from  the  progress  of  the  Prencn,  the  Dutch  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  measure  that  had  formerly  saved  them  from  ruin, 
and  to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder.  In  the  year 
1748,  the  office  was  renewed  in  full  plenitude  of  power  in  fa- 
vour of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  additional  security 
of  being  retidered  hereditary  not  only  in  the  male,  but  the  fe- 
male lines  of  his  family.  This  settlement  appeared  to  cut  off 
entirely  the  views  of  me  adverse  faction ;  but  thoush  depres- 
sed, or  at  least  withheld  from  any  means  of  political  exertion, 
they  were  still  potent  and  numerous,  and  only  waited  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  which  should  operate  as  a  signal  for 
union  and  exertion.  The  prince  of  Orange  dying  in  1751,  and 
leaving  his  son,  the  present  prince,  a  child  of  three  years  old, 
the  long  minority  much  weakened  the  influence  of  the  stadt^ 
holderian  party,  and  the  Gallican  faction  became  powerful. 
At  the  commencement^of  the  seven  years  war,  Britain  claimed 
six  thousand  men,  whohad  been  promised  as  auxiliaries  by  a 
defensive  treaty  ;  but  the  Dutch  refused  to  comply,  and  became 
the  carriers  of  contraband  goods  with  impunity,  until  Mr.  Pitt 
was  raised  to  the  head  of  affairs.  They  even  privately  co-ope- 
rated with  our  French  enemies,  while  a  French  party  openly 
avowed  its  enmity  to  this  country.  The  French  interest  hav- 
ing rapidly  advanced  durins  the  non-age,  continued  to  be  very 
powerful  even  during  the  administration,  of  the  present  prince, 
and  used  every  artiltce  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
against  the  great  naval  power,  and  particularly  the  increase  of 
commerce,  which  Britain  had  attained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  sentiments  in  Holland,  when  Holland 
war  broke  out  between  this  country  and  her  colonies.    From  favours 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  Dutch  had  secretly  favoured  *he  revolt- 
America,  but  became  more  open  in  assistance  as  the  fortune  of  qj^^ 
England  began  to  decline,  and  as  her  enemies  multiplied.     Hol- 
land protected  American  ships  when  laden  with  plunder  taken 
from  British  merchants,  and  even  suffered  a  provincial  pirate  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Texel ;  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  she  as- 
sisted our  enemies,  and  in  America  our  revolted  subjects.    In 
Europe,  contrary  both  to  the  general  law  of  nations  and  to  spe- 
cifik  treaties,  she  conveyed  warlike  stores  to  our  enemies.    Hol- 
land had  sent  an  armed  force  to  prevent  our  ships  from  acting, . 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  par- 
ticular treaties,  in  searching  ships  which  should  be  suspected  of 
carrying  warlike  stores.    Iter  admiral,  count  Byland,  fired  upon 
British  ships  that  were  sent  to  examine  her  vessels  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1674 ;  and  various  amicable  re- 
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,  CHAP.    preMDtations  and  remondtrances  were  made  by  Crreat  Britain* 
'^^^^'    to  the  states-general,  but  withoat  effect    Great  Britam,  when 
^'^'"^"^^^  pressed   by  so  many  enemies,  demanded  the  succours  which 
1780.      ^ere  stipulated  by  different  treaties,   and   especial ij  that  of 
^^*^^^iri6,»  but  obtained  no  satisfactory  answer.    All  these  circiun- 
Britain.      stances,  combined  with  her  accession  to  the  armed  neutnKty, 
not  only  indicated,  but  manifested,  in  the  republic,  a  disposrdoa 
hostile  to  her  natural  ally  and  most  litieral  benefactor. 
Discovery      An  incident  now  happened,  which  discovered  to  what  ex- 
of  a  treaty  i^^^  ^^  enmity  of  this  pretended  friend  was  carried  :  Mr.  Heo- 
tlM^Dutcb  ^y  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  American  congress,  had  been 
and  Ame-  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  was  captured  in  a  Phiia- 
fieana.       delphia  ship  in  the  beginning  of  September  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  by  a  British  frigate.    The  package  which  con* 
tained  his  papers  had  been  thrown  overboard,  but  its  bnlk  pre- 
venting it  from  suddenly  sinking,  it  was  saved  by  the  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  a  British  seaman,  and  most  of  the  papers  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  water.     Mr.  Laurens  being 
brought  to  England,  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  tret* 
son.    When  interrogated,  he  made  no  answer  to  any  <}ue8tioB 
of  importance,  but  his   papers   were  sufficiently  explicit.    A 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  *  America  and   Holland 
appeared  to  luive  been  in  agitation  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  Mr.  Laurens  was  to  bring  the  same  to  a  conclusion.     'Vbt 
negotiators  on  the  side  of  Holland,  were  M,  Van  Borkel,  pen- 
aieuary  and  counsellor  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  (an  officer  of 
great  weight  am)  power,)  with  other  members  of  the  registry, 
assisted  by  some  great  commercial  houses  of  that  city.     Sir  Jo- 
seph Yorke,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  imme- 
diately instructed  how  to  proceed  i  he  accordinsly  expostulated 
in  strong  memorials  to  the  states-general,  ana  represented  to 
them  the  clandestine   correspondence  which  Amsterdam  had 
long  been  carrying  on  with  rebels  against  a  sovereign  to  whom 
the  republic  was  joined  in  the  strictest  ties  of  friendship.     He 
therefore  demanded,  in  tlie  name  of  the  king  his  master,  not 
only  a  formal  disavowal  of  so  irregular  a  conduct,  but  inaisted 
on  speedy  satisfaction  ailequate  to  the  offence,  and  the  panisb- 
ment  of  the  pensionary  Van  Burkel  and  his  accomplices,  am  dis- 
turbers of  the  public,  and  violators  of  the  rights  of  nations.     To 
this  remonstrance  an  immediate  answer  not  having  been  given, 
its  subatance  was  repeated  in  still  stitmger  terms,  accompaiued 
by  the  following  intimation :  f*  His  majesty,  by  the  complaints 
«*  made  through  his  ambassador,  has  placed  the  punishment  and 
.**  the  reparation  in  the  hands  of  your  high  mightinesses ;  and 
<<  it  will  not  be  until  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say,  in  case  of 
**  a  denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  interpreted  as 

>  See  the  corretpondence  between  Britiab  miniaten,  the  ambassador  ar 
Joseph  Yorke,  and  the  Dutch ;  State  Papers^  1780. 
*  See  Chalmera*  CoUectioD  of  Treaties. 
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«<  a  refbsal,  ibat  the  king  will  take  them  upon  himseir."^    Here   CHAP, 
one  nation  complained  to  another  of  an  injury  received  from    ^^^'* 
suUects  of  that  other,  and  demanded  public  disavowal  and  pu- ^'"^"'^^^*^ 
nishment  of  the  aggressors.     It  rested  with  the  other  nation,  ei-     ^^^' 
ther  to  disavow  the  act  and  punish  the  actors,  or  bj  refusing 
satisfaction  justify  what  had  been  done.    The  latter  alternative 
the  states-general  chose ;  they  did  not  answer  the  memorial,  and 
thus  compelled  the  British  sovereign  to  seek  by  force  that  re-  ^P*^, 
dress  which  peaceable  application  could  not  obtain.    Sir  ^^^P^  iT^ 
Yorke  received  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague :  and  that 
step  was  followed,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  a  declaration 
of  hostilities  against  Holland.    Manifestoes  followed  from  both 
parties;  but,    on  considering  the  whole  circumstances  of  theButchare 
case,  an  impartial  reader  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  theag- 
were  the  aggressors.  gpcMon. 

On  the  3l»t  of  October  parliament  ^let,  and  before  they  pro-  Meetingof 
ceeded  to  business,  ministers  proposed  a  new  speaker.     Sir  parfia- 
Fletcher  Norton  had  frequently  thwarted  and  censured  admi-™*"*^* 
Distration  and  eiven  umbrage  to  the  court  party;  but  be  excit* 
ed  the  greatest  displeasure  in  ^777^  when,  on  presenting  bills 
for  paying  the  civil  list  debts,  he  made  a  speecn  enlarging  on 
the  munificence  of  the  commons,  and  recommending  economy 
in  the  management  of  their  gift.    Ministers  considenng  such  an 
adviser  as  by  no  means  proper  for  being  speaker  of  the  house, 
embraced  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  dismissing  him 
from  that  office.    With  this  view  they  praised  the  firmness, 
prudence,  and  diligence,  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  la- 
borious duties,  but  lamented  that  his  ardent  zeal  and  indefati- 
gable efforts  had  very  much  impaired  his  constitution :  actuat* 
ed  by  a  grateful  regard  to  the  ease  and  health  of  so  valuable  a 
member,  the  house,  according  to  ministers,  ought  to  relieve 
him  from  so  troublesome  an  employment,  and  substitute  a  more 
able-bodied  man  to  preside  over  the  commons.    They  therefore  choice  of 
recommended  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  a  gentleman  in  every  other  re^anew 
spect  qualified  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and  also  possessing  suffi-  speaker, 
cient  corporal  vigour.    Oppontion  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  ridiculous  farce  that  ministers  were  acting,  and 
imputed  the  proposed  dismassal  to  ministerial  resentment  on  ac- 
count of  sir  Fletcher's  upright  conduct.    On  a  division,  the  no- 
mination of  Mr.  Cornwall  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to 
134. 

His  majesty's  speech,  after  expressing  confidence  in  the  loyal  TheUng^s 
and  patriotic  dispositions  and  wishes  othis  people, described  the  speech, 
mighty  eflforts  of  France  and  Spain  to  support  the  American  re- 
bellion, and  destroy  the  commerce  and  reduce  the  power  of 
Britain  ;  the  glorious  efforts  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms  by  %ea  and  land,  which  had  frustrated  the  designs,  and 

>  See  State  Papers  from  Nov.  18,  to  Dec.  29, 1780,  relative  to  a  rupture 
with  Holland. 
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CHAP,   disappointed  the  expectations  of  our  enemies;  and  hift  c^Kifi* 
^^^''    dence,  that  continuance  in  these  exertions  would  bring  the  war 
^^^T^^  to  a  happj  conclusion.     After  the  repetition  of  reiterated  argu« 
1780.     ments  against  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  American  war, 
opposition  descended  to  the  events  of  the  last  caropaien,  and  in- 
sisted that,  though  the  victories  were  most  splendidly  honoor- 
able  to  the  British  forces,  they  did  not,  in  the  result,  advance 
the  ministerial  object  of  conquering  America..   They  had  often 
predicted,  that  certain  successful  operations  would  terminate 
the  war ;  but  as  often  as  the  predictions  were  made,  they  were 
falsified.    British  soldiers  and  sailors  fought  valiantly  'in   the 
year  1780,  as  they  had  always  fought ;  they  had  gained  battles 
and  taken  towns,  but  to  what  purpose  ?    Could  any  man  say, 
that  the  conquest  of  America  was  less  distant,  than  when  we 
had  driven  our  colonies  to  revolt  P 
^r.  Fox'ii      Mr.  Fox,  resuming  his  usual  function  of  accusing  ministers, 
t^k       ^^^  notice  that  he  should  after  the  holidays  move,  first,  for 
afffdnstmi-  "^^  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  and  then  for  bringing  him 
luflten.      to  condign  punishment :  that  he  should  found  the  motions  on 
He  begins  two  different  causes  ;  for  advising  his  majestj^  to  promote  sir 
with  char-  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of  Greenwich-hospital ;  and 
^nst      ^^^  ^^^  shameful  neglect  of  the  navy.    Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had 
loid  Sand-  ^^^  taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Huntingdon,  when  Mr.  Fox 
wich.        intimated  his  intention  of  censuring  his  recent  appointment; 
but  being  informed  of  this  intimation,  he  speedily  repaired  to 
the  house,  in  order  personally  to  support  his  own  cause.     Tlie 
4th  of  December  being  the  day  appointed  to  take  the  navy  es- 
timates into  consideration,  it  was  presumed  that  Mr.  Fox  would 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  conduct  and  late  ap- 
pointment of  Palliser ;  that  gentleman  therefore  resolved  to  ap- 
pear in  vindication  of  his  character.    Mr.  Fox  commenced  his 
attack :  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  had  been  convicted  of  a 
false  and  malicious  accusation  a^inst  his  superior  officer,  and, 
on  charges  exhibited  against  himself  barely  acquitted  by  a 
court-martial ;    nevertheless,  he  was  promoted  to  a   post  of 
distinction  and  profit,  which  had  heretofore  been  held  by  men 
of  the  first  naval  merit,  and  was  intended  as  a  retreat  and  re- 
ward to  those  who  had  essentially  served  their  country.    This 
appointment,  he  considered,  as  the  highest  insult  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  navy,  and  the  greatest  stigma  that  could  be  affix- 
ed to  the  service.    He  did  not  blame  the  person  who  accepted 
that  place,  but  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whose  conduct 
in  it  ought  to  bethe  subject  of  their  inquiry.    Lord  North  an- 
swered Mr.  Fox,  and  displayed  one  of  bis  chief  parliamentary 
excellences,  ability  and  readiness  of  reply.    The  appointment 
of  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  was  not  the  act  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  alone,  but  of  the  other  ministers  also.    Mr. 
Fox's  principarubjection  to  the  nomination  was,  that  the  court-  * 
martial  upon  admiral  Keppel  had  imputed  unworthjr  motives  to ' 
'his  accuser.    Therein  that  tribunal  had  exceeded  its  jurisdic- 
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**  fUa.  -™ J       *'  "'^  favour  of  fK«  ^«„  P*"  ^'^  *nc  prosecu- 

terg  JXi"*.'^'"'  H<»"«n<l  were^Li  ^I'r*'"^-  .^"f^  respecting 
ir7vr*l'?l'"*»«<»^t«ned  v^ndiS'*'^^  the  houses.  "Minis- 
E..I  ***"•*  '^*<=»'  had  viJ.Sri^':!!  '*^  *^«'^  proceedings,  to 
Tai?tf 'i'^*'";  they  cJnteSi'^i\««"*™'  neutrality  and 
Son  «'*?'*"''  hostilftiesw^r.tJ'  *"?*  "  we  had  applied  in 
Soost™f  ""*'»'  '^•t''  thSr  uZf  In  "*'^?  ""•voidable™  Oppo- 
Senfr^*.!'!'"'  ^"^'^y  to  £  in  fhV^?""^-  endeavoured  to  Se- 

X'^?*'^'*"»  ^4ec£contihr,''P^*'**y  ''«»*'-««*«l 
tTatTh!-  "?*'"P«'-'erf8  «ince*th!  Il  *?^.'  <"»'"»«»5om.  with  the 
AdL  r  ,  •*J««^t  was  the  samA?.  "'^»'"*'en-  Ministera  replied. 
conSr?  J"™We  *»•«  hoose"^*  «  ">«  r*^.'  «f  William  and 

"  .  •'  and,  misJerf  h.  .  i?  ^.*"^ "»"» interest.  cK»n»^  4ko:-  «.«. 


pS?"''*T°  these. Xv^f""'!i'?'"*»^«  of  history,  and 
fZl''/«"thentic  docamen^«"/"^'*  *"  *«  ««"f"»g  «"«'  «» 

On  ;k  .  *at'8faction.  had  forced  Britain  to  go 
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?S.!l!!-  ft  "PP^^tmen^lV  ^*'a'°  P««oance  of  hU  notice. W*  mo- 
marS    *!'''-'"**P't-^  afte^  I  ^'l  ""«'•  Palliser  to  be  governor  ^JS?' 
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CHAP,   port  bj  his  former  arguments  the  present  motion.    Minkteri 
XXVI.    havior  replied  by  repeating  their  former  reasonings,  offered  an 
^^^^^'^^^  amendment  destnictwe  of  the  original  proposition,  and  carried 
17BI.    it  in  the  affirmatifce  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  foorteen 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
Mr.  Butke     While  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  eagerly  employed  in  attacking  minis- 
«w»«^    try,  Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  introduce  his  plan  for  finan- 
cconomi-   ^^*^  reform  ;  and  from  the  new  parliament  professed  to  expects 
calrefbrm.  ^upport  which  he  had  not  experienced  from  the  former.    The 
'  bill  itself  not  being  changed  since  the  former  year,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Mr.  Burke  having  then  brought  forward  ever^  important 
argument  that  could  be  adduced,  the  substance  of  his  reasomng 
on  the  present  occasion  was  necessarily  similar  to  his  ailments 
in  the  preceding  session;  the  bill  was  thrown  out  at  the  second 
reading,  by  a  majority  much  smaller  than  for  a  long  time  had 
usually  voted  in  favour  of  ministrj^. 
Bemming     The  debate  previous  to  this  division,  is  remarkable  for  a  cir- 
of  lord   ^  cumstance  distinct  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question ;  it 
SSad*"  *  ^^^^^  forward,  for  the  first  time  in  parliament,  the  genius  of 
Mm  Hr.     l^i**  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  illustrious  earl  of  Chatham. 
WiJiism*    At  the  general  election,  this  youth,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
Pitt         of  his  age,  entered   parliament,  while  the  expectations  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  were  aroused  in  his  favour.    It  was  publicly 
known  that  his  illustrious  father  had  conceived  die  highest 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  ac<)uirements.    Lord  Chatham  bad 
himself  inspected  the  education  of  his  children ;  and  though 
immersed  in  public  business,  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
bodily  infirmity,  with  anxious  delight  had  tutored,  formed,  and 
directed  the  opening  understanding  of  such  a  promising  son. 
In  every  sta^  of  his  education,  young  Pitt  impressed  all  those 
who  knew  him  with  admiration  of  his  talents  and  acquirements. 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  bad  progressively  risen  in  estima- 
tion, and  was  chiefly  eminent  for  masculine  strength  and  com- 
pass of  intellectual  powers,  rapidly  mastering  the  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge  and  science,  studying  as  a  s<:holar, 
comprehending  and  generalizing,  as  a  philosopher;   bold  and 
original  in  conception,  profound  in  research,  isdefatigable  in 
application,  he  had  a  firmness  of  temper,  which. steadily  pnr« 
sued  what  he  perceived  to  be  right,  and  adhered  to  his  own 
plans  of  conduct,  undistuited  by  the  ridicule  of  frivolity,  and 
unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  vice.  ,  At  the  universttyr,  be 
was  deemed  far  superior  to  ordinary  men,  and  as  one  destined 
to  transcend  his  contemporaries  as  much  in  the  highest  delibera- 
tive end  executive  departments  of  public  life,  as  he  then  sur- 
passed them  in  the  erudition  and  science  of  academic  retire- 
ment.    Some  of  his  friends  at  Cambridee  proposed  that  be 
should  stand  candidate  for  representing  the  university  in  par- 
liament, but  declining  ihis  honour  unless  unanimously  offered, 
he  was  returned  for  Foole.    In  the  speech  which  he  now  de- 
Iiveredf  Mr.  Pitt  fully  justified  the  anticipations  of  thf  public, 
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•Ad  wu  conrndered  from  that  time  as  an  important  accession    CHAP, 
to  parliameotarv  ability.    Although  the  young  orator  voted  and    ^^^'« 
qpoke  on  the  side  of  opposition,  he  did  not  connect  himself  witli  «^"^^'^^^ 
any  of  its  members  as  a  party,  but,  like  his  renowned  father,  be     ^^^^' 
tFusted  entirely  to  himself,  without  seeking  eminence  through 
the  eollective  mfluente  of  a  combination.    The  same  session  The  cele« . 
brought  another  splendid   addition  to  parliamentary  genius :  bitted  co- 
Mr.  Sheridan,  after  far  surpassing.all  contemporary  writers,  and  ^tlendKn^ 
indeed  all  of  the  eighteenth  centurj^,  in  comic  poetry,  irst  ex- turns  hit* 
hibited  in  the  senate  that  strong,  brilliant,  and  versatile  genius,  ^xtraonU^ 
which  had  acquired  the  dramatic  palm  merely  because  its  pos-n^ry  tia^ 
sessor  had  chosen  that  species  of  intellectual  exercise.  ^^tliiti^ 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke»  notwithstanding  his  repeated  de^l^^^*' 
feats,  resumed  his  design  of  excluding  contractors  from  a  seat  in 
the  house.  A  bill  which  he  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  was 
thrown  oat  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred ;  and  a  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Crewe,  to  restrain  reve* 
nue  officers  from  voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament, 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

India  affairs  now  came  before  the  house :  petitions  were  pre-^ndi«af- 
eented  from  the  natives  of  Beno^al,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  com-^jj^^^ 
plaining  that  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  established  by  the  j»con!u 
apt  of  \77S,  had  greatly  exceeded  its  powers ;  that  it  extended  dered  in 
its  jurisdiction  to  persons  whom  it  was  not  the  intention  of  theparlia* 
king  and  parliament  to  subject  to  its  decrees ;  that  it  had  taken  ™^^^' 
cognizance  of  matters  both  originally  and  pending  the  suit,  the 
exclusive  determination  of  which  the  petitioners  humbly  con- 
ceived it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  kin^  and  parliament 
to  leave  to  other  courts;  that  the  judffes  considered  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England  as  in  force  and  binding  upon  the  natives  of 
Bensal,  though  utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  customs  by 
which  they  had  formerly  bc^n  governed.    Petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  parliament  by  three  classes*  who  were  affected  by 
what  they  conceived  to  be  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  juris- 
diction; first,  by  the  governor-n^neral  and  council;  secondly, 
hy  the  agents  of  the  Britbh  subjects ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  East  ^ 
India  comfmny.    A  select  committee  was,  at  the  instance  of 
general  Smith,  appointed  to  consider  India  affairs,  and  tlie  pro- 
poser was  nominated  chairman.    To  this  committee  the  peti- 
tions were  referred :  the  investigation  of  their  grounds  produ- 
ced a  variety  of  information,  which  afterwards  extended  the 
objects  of  the  inquiry  to  deliberative  and  executive  acts,  as 
well  as  judicative,  and  eventually  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very 
celebrated  prosecution.    All  parties  appeared  to  agree,  that  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  their  knowledge  of  facts,  it  was  proper 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  delicacy,  yet  on  a  summary 
review,  the  chief  members  of  both  sides  appeared  to  think,  that 
there  were  among  the  company's  servants  counteracting  into- Two  com- 
rests  that  very  materially  injured  the  value  of  India  possessions.  JJ^S 
The  select  committee  having  been  appointed  in  February,  had  ^^^ 

Vol.  !.  86  pointed; 
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already  presented  a  long  rci)>ort»  when  intelligeoce  arrive  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Camatic,  as  induced  the  minUter 
to  nropdse  a  secret  committee,  fbr  the  purpose  of  inquiring  in- 
to tjie  general  mana^ment  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India»  in« 
eluding,  the  farther  investigation  of  the  subjects  suggested  bj 
the  petitions.  After  some  ob^ectiims  from  opposition  to  the  se- 
crecy, the  motion  was  carried,  a  committee  was  chosen  from 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  Mr*  Henry  Dundas  appointed 
chairman.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, a  bill  was  proposed  by  general  Smith,  for  a  new  regula- 
tion of  the  supreme  judicatare  in  India,  which,  after  some  par- 
tial changes  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  minister  submitted  various,  propositions  to  the  hooae  re- 
specting Indian  affairs,  but  rather  as  subjects  of  dtscussioo  than 
as  measures  for  adoption.  Of  these  the  most  important  were. 
Whether  it  would  be  proper  to  throw  the  trade  to  India  op^n ; 
to  grant  a  monopoly  to  another  company ;  or  to  bestow  a  new 
charter  on  the  present  company,  and  reserve  to  the  public  a 

great  share  of  their  profits  P  Whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
le  crown  to  take  the  territori^  possessions  and  revenues  en- 
tirely into  its  own  hands,  or  to  leave  them  to  the  management 
of  a  mercantile  company?  These  topics  underwent  a  variety 
of  discussion,  but  without  producing  any  efficient  resolution  du- 
ring the  present  session.  As  themes,  however,  of  reflection 
and  argument,  they  turned  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
contemplation  of  Indian  affairs,  and  prepared  them  for  under* 
standing  the  nature  and  tendency  ot  such  plans  as  should  be 
afterwards  proposed.  Lord  North  introduced  a  temporary 
and  short  bill,  continuing  the  company's  monopoly  for  a  limited 
time,  until  a  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  sliouid 
be  formed.  By  this  bill  the  company  was  to  pay  four  hundred 
and  two  thousand  pounds  to  government,  as  a  share  of  its  past 
profits,  and  also  an  annual  sum  in  future. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Bolton  proposed  an  inqniry 
relative  to  the  capture  of  the  East  and  Weat  India  convoy,  in 
the  course  of  which  much  censure  was  passed  on  the  raieral 
conduct  of  the  navy ;  but  his  grace  at  length  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion. Although  the  riots  had  damped  the  spirit  of  association, 
yet  some  of  the  counties  continued  to  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  appointed  delegates 
to  give  support  and  efficacy  to  their  acts.  These»  as  acting 
for  their  constituents,  having  assembled,  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons,  stating  the  alleged  grievances,  and  the 
desired  redress.  There  were  many  who,  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  yet  totally  disiqi- 
pro>^d  of  such  axonvention.  The  petition  was  therefore  sub- 
scribed by  three  several  delegates,  in  their  individual  and  not 
their  collective  capacities.  When  presented  however  to  parlia- 
ment, the  powers  tnat  had  been  assumed  by  delegates  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  animadversion  by  the  opposers  of  the  petition 
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which  was  rejected  hy  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,   CHAP, 
to  one  hundred  and  tWrtj-five.    The  house  of  commons  on    ^^Vl. 
this  occasion  showed  a  jealous  vigilance  of  an  encroachment  on.^^^'^'^^'''^^ 
the  established  constitution,  bj  discountenancing  a  representii-     ^^^^' 
ttve  system  which  wav  formed  by  detached  individuals,  and  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  an  inconvenience  that  had  arisen 
from  the  marriage  act  1751,  produced  the  correction  of  a  clause 
ID  that  law.  It  had  been  enacted,  that  no  marriage  could  be 
valid  unless  it  was  solemnized  in  a  church  or  otiier  place  where- 
in the  celebration  of  nuptials  was  lawful  before  the  act  A 
fMiuper,  who  had  been  married  in  a  chapel  erected  after  that  pe- 
riod, being  sent  with  a  large  family  to  the  parish  wherein  he 
conceived  himself  entitled  to  a  settlement  as  a  married  man, 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  not  having  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  he  was  not  a  married  man«  An  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  and  the  judges, 
though  they  lamented  the  hardness  of  the  case,  yet,  in  con- 
formity to  the  statute,  were  under  the  necessity  of  justifying 
the  recusants.  Through  the  ignorance  or  inadvertency  ot  the 
parties  and  the  clergymen,  many  marriages  were  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  great  numbers  of  innocent  children,  without 
any  immoral  conduct  or  intention  on  the  part  of  their  parents 
were  bastardized.  liord  Beaucamp  pn^Msed  an  act  of  retro- 
spective operation,  legalizing  such  marria^s,  and  legitimating 
their  issue*  So  humane  and  equitable  a  bill  was  unanimously 
iSbd  speedily  passed.  The  consideration  of  this  particular 
clause  led  many  to  take  a  view  of  the  marriage  act  in  general ; 
and  among  others  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  who,  employing  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  used  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  1751,  and 
especially  with  distinguished  ability  by  his  father,  proposed  a 
total  repeal  of  the  law,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose : 
but  it  was  rejected  without  a  division.  Mr.  Fox  on  the  occa-  Different 
sion  viewed  the  subject  in  a  light  rather  democratical,  ^onsl- opinions 
dering  the  inclination  of  the  contracting  parties  as  the  ^^poxuid^ 
criterion  of  proper  marriages.  His  friend  Mr.  Burke  ex-  Burke  on 
pressed  a  different  opinion,  and  contended,  that  during  the  the  mar- 
non-age  of  parties,  the  sanction  6f  parents  or  other  near- riage  law. 
est  relations  was  requisite  in  that  act,  the  most  important  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  in  others  of  less  comparative  moment. 
The  marriage  act  (he  said)  justly  hit  the  medium  beiween  close 
and  mischievous  restraint,  and  the  former  laxity  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  such  disorders,  and  so  many  just  complaints.  Con- 
cerning the  control  to  which  natural  liberty  should  be  subjected 
for  the  sake  of  general  expediency,  these  two  illustrious  friends 
manifested  on  this  incidental  occasion,  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
which  was  not  much  regarded  at  the  time,  but  from  subsec^uent 
proceedings  and  events  has  been  carefully  noted  by  examiners 
of  the  series  and  syatem  oC  their  respective  principles  and  con- 
duct 
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CHA.P.       Thepecanitrj  tintisactions  of  this  jeftT  w«re  mbfetftft  of  tlie 
XXVI.    geverest  antmad version.    The  supplies  were  gaoled  witboot 
^^^^^^"^^^  opposition,  though  not  without  reproach  of  ministers*  for  the 
^^^f  *     uselessness,  through  their  misconduct^  of  the  most  lavish  enuitB. 
supp  let.  ^ine^y^n^  thousand  seamen  were  voted,  and,  ineindli^  foreign 
tioops,  about  eighty  thousand  landmen.    The  whole  ftinovnt 
required  for  the  pubKc  service  was  d2,458»3d7l.    To  ^itmde  so 
large -a  sum,  besides  the  ordinary  means,  with  th^  assistaaoe  of 
contributions  from  the  bank  and  East  India  coilipanj,  twelve 
CxtrtvB-    millions  were  raised  bj  a  loan.    The  subscribers  to  tkin  lean, 
gant  terms  for  ever  J  hundred  pounds  contributed,  obtained  one  bitfidred 
ed toanfo' *"^  **^^  ^^  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  an- 
twelve  ^'num,and  an  additional  twenty-five  pounds  in  an  annuity  at  foor 
millions,    por  cent,  per  annum ;  which  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  cootan- 
ed    until    the  annuity  should  i>e  redeemed.    480,0001.    wefe 
raised  by  a  lottery,  the  tickets  in  which  were  distributed  among 
the  subscribers  in  the  proportion  of  four  tickets  for  every  thou- 
sand pounds  subscribed.     By  comparing  the  terms  of  thin  loan 
with  the  price  of  the  several  funds  on  which  it  was  negotiated, 
it  was  immediately  seen  that  subscritiers  had  a  sain  of  more 
than  ten  per  cent  besides  the  current  interest,  and  in  fiict  the 
omnium  bore  an  immediate  premium  of  ten  per  cent.    The 
bestowal  of  such  very  advantegeous  terms  on  the  snbncrtbers 
to  the  loan  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny.    Mr.  Pox  inveighed 

r'  list  it,  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  much  less  favourable  bai^ain 
might  have  been  obtained.  The  minister  had  been  oCered 
money  to  the  amount  of  thirty^eieht  aaillions,  at  five  per  cent 
withoutanypremium,  and  had  chosen  to  borrow  it  at  sixteen 
per  cent  for  the  first  year,  making  near  six  per  cent  for  ever/ 


'  Avenge  price  of  three  per  cents, 
was  58  1«3,  therefore  150  was 

Four  per  cenu.  at  72  1-2, 25  is 
Lottery  tickets  at  121.  10s.  four 
Ibr  10001.  U  50L,  for  100, 


The  current  interest  was  for  eadi  hundred  pounds,  4L  10s.  in  the  three 
per  cents,  101.  in  the  four,  and  151.  on  the  lotteiy  tickets ;  so  that  the  mi- 
nister  paid  a  premium  of  near  eleven  per  cent,  for  borrwing  at  more  than 
'  legal  interest. 

Interest  of  loan      -     .    -         •         «         5         5         0 
Interest  of  premium        -         -         •       .0       10         9 

5       15        9 


L 
.    87 
.    18 

15 
2 

0 
6 

-      5 

0 

0 

110 

17 

S 

159. 9d.  beyond  legal  interest  on  each  1001. 

1001.  158.  9d.  12,000.0001.  94,5001. 
Thus  an  annuity  of  94,5001.  is  forever  paid  by  this  country  more  than  was 
necenary  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  if  lord  North  bad  made  tito  best 
terms  he  ceuM  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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and  impoBiiig  an  vbuec^ssary  anfmitr  oh  thift  ^oiititry,  of  Deaf  ^^• 
one  bundled  thottaand  jMmada^  Mr.  Fox  C6n(end«d,  ib  very  forw  ^^^i. 
oible  reaaonibg,  that  sach  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  eotD})etent  ^^^ZT^^ 
Md  faithful  steward;  that  the  midister  must  either haVe  been  ^^^* 
grossly  igtwrant*  crininally  negligent^  or  fVilAilly  tlheadierous  to 
his  cottBtry.  He  could  dot  be  so  igftoraiit  as  to  sappOse  it  was 
better  to  pay  six  per  cent  than  five ;  neither  could  it  be  imputed 
Uf  n^ligence,  because  die  subscribers  were  the  mttiister's  ^wfi 
particular  friends.  His  fatourite  contractor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  fot 
one,  had  the  disposal  nf  threb  millions  three  hundred  thoasluid* 
the  immediate  profit  of  wbich  was  three  hundred  und  thirty 
thousand  poutids.  The  etiier  shares  were  also  distributed 
among  the-  minister's  adherents.  Mr.  Font  proposed  that  the 
lists  of  both  subsoribers  and  proposers  should  be  laid  bel^  the 
house.  Lord  North  by  no  means  consented  to  Hie  flpplicatloQ 
of  this  test ;  cautiously  avoiding  a  detailed  answer  to  Mr.  Fox, 
he  in  general  declared  that  he  had  made  the  best  barwiin  he  could, 
but  opposed  all  inquiry  into  its  circumstances.  Hurtful,  Mr. 
Fox  oDserved,  as  the  financial  waste  was  to  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rest of  the  country,  it  was  still  more  injurious  to  political,  by 
feeding  corruption  already  so  enormout.  Mr.  Fox  so  complete- 
ly discussed  this  subject,  that  though  afterwards  frequently  de- 
rated both  by  the  commons  and  the  peers,  no  new  facts  or  argu- 
ments were  adduced. 

The  impartial  historian  cannot  justify  the  public  steward  for  Lord 
so  prodigal  a  waste  of  the  public  money ;  but  must  exhibit  the  ^<^b  in- 
twelve  millions  loan  of  1781  as  very  inconsistent  with  the  cha-  ^^ 
racter  of  an  able  and  upright  minister.     On  the  other  hand,  p^nnits 
however,  he  will  not  hastily  impute  such  donatives  to  personal  wasteful 
corru])tion.     The  individual  integrity  of  lord  North  has  never  corruption 
been  impeached ;  his  bitterest  political  enemies  never  alleged  *"  o^bcrs. 
that  there  was  any  defalcation  of  national  treasure  for  his  own 
use  ;*  but  what  his  own  rectitude  prevented  in  himself,  his  in- 
attention suffered  in  others.    With  great  talents,  and  manifold  Inefficacy 
acquirements,  of  an  acute  understandiog,  and  benevolent  dis-  ^1^°^ 
positions,  the  minister  possessed  a  constitutional  indolence,  ^P^^^!]!^* 
which,  when  mingled  with  good  nature,  often  allows  to  friends  potions, 
and  connexions  much  more  indulgence  than  the  stem  austerity  without 
of  rigid  morality  would  permit;  and  in  gratifying  the  wishes, finnneas of 
or  promoting  the  interest  of  the  objects  of  its  attachment,  fre-  few^tion 
quently  transcends  the  bounds  of  duty.    From  this  source  pro-  2?t^^.^ 
nably  arose  the  largesses  of  a  minister,  than  whom  no  one  did 
more  to  serve  his  friends.    At  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
|>ortion  of  his  donatives  must  be  imputed  to  political  considera- 
tions, to  the  desire  of  extending  his  influence,  and  fortify- 
ing himself  against  the   formidable  host   by  which  he  was 
assailed. 

•  Personal  enmity,  tbe  amiable  character  of  this  minister,  has,  I  befieve, 
never  provoked. 
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CHAP.  On  the  18lh  of  Jolj,  the  MStton  was  dosed  with  a  speech  from 
^^'  the  throoe*  in  which  the  king  thaoked  his  parlianent  for  their 
'  exertions  during  so  long  and  important  a  session.  He  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  <^so  compli- 
cated and  extensive  a  Mrar,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  na- 
tion was  not  diminished.  He  approved  highly  of  the  considera- 
tion that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  Indiiu  ft^d  trusted 
the  business  would  be  resumed  and  completed  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. "  Peace  (he  concluded)  is  the  earnest  wish  of  mj  heart 
<*  but  I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
**  nation,  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  my  parliament,  and  the 
*'  protection  of  a  just  and  all  ruling  Providence,  to  accept  any 
'*  terms  and  conditions,  than  such  as  may  consist  with  the  hon- 
^  our  and  dignity  of  my  crown^  and  the  permanent  interest-  and 
«•  security  ofmy  people," 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


East  Indies — H]^der  Ally  inyades  the  Carnatic — colonel  .BaiUie  defeats  hijn» 
but  is  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  destroy- 
ed.— Rapid  progress  of  Hyder. — Consternation  at  Madras— alarm  reaches 
Calcutta.— Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  to  command  in  the  Camatio— compara- 
tively small  army.-^Flan  of  operations  for  1781. — Successive  victories 
over  Hyder.— Coote  restores  tne  British  afiairs  in  the  Carnatic— Admi- 
ral Hughes  destroys  Hyder's  shipping  on  the  Bialabar  coast— reduces 
Butch  settlements. — Europe. — Plans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  when  re- 
enforced  by  the  Butch. — ^French  invade  the  island  of  Jersey — are  at  first 
successful,  but  finally  repelled — ^Blockade  of  GibralUr^British  fleet 
supplies  the  garrison  with  provisions^Spaniards  resolve  to  attempt  its 

.  reduction  by  storro-Hmraense  preparatipns  for  this  purpose.— General 
Elliot— Grand  scheme  for  totally  oiscomfiting  the  enemy — bold,  master- 
ly, and  complete  cUsposition — Sally  of  November  27th— entirely  de- 

'  stroys  the  enemy's  preparations.^*Barby  endeavours  to  bring  the  ene- 
my's fleet  to  battle,  butm  vain.— The  combined  fleet  of  forty-nine  ships 
or  the  line  sails  to  the  channel— British  fleet  of  thirty,  ships  keeps  the 

.  sea.—- The  hostile  armada,  notwithstanding  its  superiority,  will  not  ven- 
ture an  attack— retires  to  harbour  .^British  trade  protected. — Admiral 
Kempenfeldt  intercepts  a  French  convoy.— War  with  Holland. — ^Action 
off  the  Bogger-bank.- Commodore  Johnstone's  expedition  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope— though  not  entirely  successjy,  captures  severalvaluable 
prizes.— -We^t  Indies.— Tremendous  hurricane  in  the  Leeward  Islands— 
m  Jamaica— huinane  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  distresses.— Campaign 
opens. — Reduction  of  St  Eustatius.— Holland  experiences  the  folly  of 
going  to  war  with  Britain. — ^Be  Grasse  arrives  in  tne  West  Indies  with  a 
neater  fleet  than  the  British— Admiral  Hood,  detached  by  Rodney,  of- 
fers battle  to  the  French— they  will  not  venture  a  close  engagement, 
but  keep  a  running  fight — A  French  armament  invades  Tobago— nnall 
mrison  there— character  and  gallant  defence  of  Governor  Fergusson— 
his  judicious  and  kind  treatment  of  his  negroes— their  gratitude,  fidelity^ 
and  valour— overpowered  by  numbers,  yields  by  an  honourable  ca|>itu- 
lation. — Rodney  endeayours  to  meet  de  Grasse,  who  avoids  an  encoun-  ■ 
ter.>-- Spaniards  reduce  West  Florida. — Last  efforts  of  Britain  for  the  re- 
covery of  North  America— genera]  misinformation  and  false  conclusions 
of  ministers— magnify  eyery  transient  success — sanguine  hopes  from  the 
reduction  of  Carolina  delusive.— Object  and  plan  of  the  campaign  1781. 
—Lord  Comwallis  b^^s  his  march. — Expedition  of  light  troops— de- 
feat of  the  enterprising  and  brave  Tarletpn— disadvantage  to  the  Briti^ 
from  this  disaster.— Battle  of  Guilford — Comwallis  successful,  but  with 
considerable  loss.— Operations  of  lord  Rawdon  in  Carolina— enterprise, 
skill,  and  genius  of  that  commander,  but  by  great  superiority  of  numbers 
is  cut  off  from  communication  with  Comwallis— returns  to  Brilun 
—is  succeeded  by  colonel  Stewart,  who  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  defen- 
give. — Comwallis  enters  Virginia— reaches  Wiluamsbuivlv— opposed  by 
'  an  American  and  French  force— establishes  himself  at  Gloucester,  in  ex- 
pectation of  co-operation  from  general  Clinton*— French  and  American 
army  near  New-iork.-^Washington  projects  to  march  against  Cornwall 
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laa,  without  being  loUowed  by  CIiiiton--4ezteroiis  tiralyyiB  by  «U 
he  over-reaches  tne  British  oommander^with  his  army  jouis  the  ftra 
in  Virginia.— Comwallis  surrounded— expecting'  succours  Irom  CIiRlflc 
resolves  to  defend  himself  to  the  last— skilful  and  gallaat  defence-4 
flinch  fleet  blocks  up  the  river— our  brave  general  still  holds  ont— <k 
garrison  fast  diminishes— a  general  assault  prepared— Ending  fainMeif  t» 
tally  unable  to  resist,  lord  Comwailis  at  length  surrender** 

^5^J*  WE  left   Hyder  Ally  preparing  to  enter  the   Camaiic: 

^^^^^  for  this  purpose  he  had  collected  a  mighty  army.     Tlie  force 
1781      ^^  ^^  Madras  establishment  amounted  to  about  thirty  thsi- 
£ii^    '     sand  meii,  but  was  dispersed  at  great  distances,  either  id  qw* 
Indies.      ters,  garrison,  or  upon  various   detached   services  ;   part  wt5 
employed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  a  very  valuable  deUc^ 
ment  was  in  the  Guntoor  circar,  under  the  cond^u^t  of  coloitl 
Baillie.    The  presidency  of  Madras  utas  not  sofflciently  impr^ 
sed  with  a  sense  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hyder's  desi»!& 
and  by  no  means  employed  prudent  precautions  to  secure  pas- 
Hyder       m^^  und  fortify  posts,  to  prevent  bi#  inroads.    Hyder  havto; 
d^'lb    ^^^  ^^  ^V  ^i^^S^  ^^^  Ghauts,  on  the  QQd  of  July  17^, 
^J^l^^^  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  level  ccHintrj,  with  desi- 
lation  and  terror,  while  bis  son,  Tippoo  Saib  was  sent  to  tk 
northern  circars.    Hyder  Ally   besieged   the  dtj  of  Arcot, 
which  its  na^ob  defended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  great 
suspicion  of  his  fidelity.    Tippoo  Saib. advanced  with  a  gmt 
body  of  cavalry  upon  the  northern  circars,  whilst  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  different  parties  of  the  epemy  were  approaching 
to  Madras  and  the  borders  of  Tinivelly  country.     Sir  Hector 
Monro,  the  British  jaeneral,  formed  the  design  of   compelliis 
Hyder  to  raise  the  siege,  and  himself  effecting  a  junction  witS 
Baillie's  detachment,  which  was  iparching  to  the  sooth.    Hjder 
on  the  approach  of  Monro's  army  raised  the  siege,  but  occspi- 
ed  such  a  position  as  intercepted  the  communicatioo  hetveei 
colonel  BaiUie  and  the  main  army.    Baillie,  meanwhile,  witb  i 
force  consisting  of  above  two  hundreds  Europeans  and  eUilea 
hundred  Sepoys,  encountered  Tippoo  Saib  at  the  head  o?  thir- 
ty thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  at  a  place  called 
Bailfiede-  Perimbaucum,^  where  he  made  masterly  dispositions   to  witb- 
festshim  stand  the   prodigious  superiority  of  number.     After  a  teit 
2^^^^^/  severe  action  the  British  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  f« 
'    want    of  cavalry    were    unable    to  preserve   their    tiaggage. 
BaiUie  found  that  from  the  intervention  of  Ryder's  army  b« 
could  not  make  good  a  junction  with  geneitd  *Monro,  and  it 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  imposs^bhe  long  to  retain  hb  pre- 
sent post  for  want  of  provisions.    He  sent  intelligence  of  his 


'  See  M emoire  of  the  war  in  Aas,  from  1780  to  1784,  by  Dr.  Wilfixs** 
lliomion.'* 

*  See  life  of  Pr.  W.  T.  in  Philips*  Public  Chsncten  fior  1803. 
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•ituadim  t6'i\v  Hector;  and  colosel  Fletc1i«r  was  de^atched    CHAI^. 
to  hiB  assistances  who,  after  narrowly  escaping  being  betrajed    ^^*^- 
by  his  gai4les»  effected  a  junction  with  Baiiiie.    Their  detach- ^■^**'^^ 
ments  now  prepared  to- force  their  waj  to  the  British  army.    l^^iBl* 
Hyder  pcetended  a  resolution  not  to  oppose  them»  and  to 
change  his  posrtion,  but  really  formed  an  jambuscade  round  but  is 
the  road  by  which  they  were  to  pass;   while  a  body  of  his ^"W" j»|*<^ 
cavalry  by  various  movements,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Jj^i?"*^"' 
English   cathfx     On  the   10th  of  September,  Bail  lie's  corps 
advanced  iill»  the  toils,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  forty 
thousand  Il»e0,  besides  a  corps  of  European  artillery.      Not- Valour  of 
withstanding  this  surprise,  the  English  leader  made  a  masterly  the  British 
disposition  and  gallant  resistance.    The  Mysore  troops  were^*^^*^ 
giving  way  in  the  greatest  consternation^  and  victory  appeared  - 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  when  a  fatal  accident  reversed 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  the  tumbrils  which  contained  the  am*- 
manition  suddenly  blew  up  with  two  dreadful  explosions  in  th^ 
'centre  of  the  Bntish  lines ;    one  whole  face  of  their  column 
wa»  entirelf  laid  open;  and  their  artillery  overturned  and  de- 
^stroyed.    The  destruction  of  men  was  great,  but  the  total  loss 
of  ammunition  was  still'  more  dreadfuKto  the  survivors.    Tip-Orerw}w« 
poo  Saib  instantly  seized  the  moment  of  advantage,  and  attack*-  ^^^^^ 
ed  the  broken  column  with  his  cavalry ;  he  was  soon  followed  °*'°^^^^'** 
.  by  the'  French  corps,  the  fifst  line  of  infantry,  and  entirely 
overpowered    the  sepoys  in   the  British  service,  who,    after 
displaying  the  most  intrepid  valour,  were  cut  to  pieces.    Baillie 
himseff  being  dangerously  woanded,  rallied    bis  handful  of 
Britons,  formed  a  square,  and  his  soldiers,  without  ammunition 
fighting  with  their  bayonets,   repulsed  the  Astatic  host,  until 
exhausted  rather  than  conquered  they  fell,  and  were  trampled 
by  horses  and  elephants.      Among  the  killed  was  t^e  brave 
colonel  Fletcher;  colonel  Baillie,  and  about  two  hundred  EurO" 
pWins,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  every  insult  and 
cruelty  that  the  ingenuity  of  barbarians  could  inflict,  while 
nothing  could  exceed  their  sulTerings  but  the  magnanimous 
and  indignant  fortitude  with  which  they  were  borne.^      This  Alarm  M 
disaster  tnrew  the  presidency  into  great  eotisternation  and  ter-^^^'^» 
ror;   they  considered  the  Oamatic  on  the  eve  of  being  lost, 
and  Madras  itself  in  the  greatest  danger*    Hyder  soon  resumed 
the  siege  of  Arcot,  took  it  by  assault  on  the  tnird  of  November, 
and,  three  days,  after,  the  citadel,  though  capidiie  of  a  much 
longer  defence  if  the  nabjob  had  been  resolutely  faithful.    The  reschea 
auccesses  of  Hyder  caused  alarm  even  at  Calcutta :  the  supreme  Cakmttt. 
council  placed  little  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, but  having  resolved  to  assist  that  settlement,  and  wish«>  Sir  Eyie 
ing  to  be  assured  of  the  proper  application  of  their  aid,  they  Coote  sent 
passed  a  resolutioQ,  entreating  sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  member'  ^|^^^„ 

theCanis* 

^ «  See  DMrrative  of  the  sufTenrigs  of  the  officers  and  men^  Thorasoa^i  War  ^* 
in  Asia,  pasnm. 
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CHAP,   their  own  body  and  commatider  in  chief  ol^the  forces  in 

^^   India,  to   take   the   command  of  the   army  in    the  Carna- 

^^^^^'^^  tic.     The  gofemor-general  exerted  himself  to  re-enforce  the 

l^^l*     .army  destined  to  act  against  Hyder,  and  to  provide  monej 

for  paying  and  supplying  the  troops.     It  was  concerted  that 

general   Uoote    should    sail   immediately   for  Madras,    while 

admiral  Hughes  should  direct  his  operations  affl^inst  the  ports 

and  shippbs  of  Hyder  on  the  Malabar  coast    Sir  Eyre  Coote 

arrived  at  Madras  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  where  he 

found  affairs  in  a  more  dismal  situation  than  he  had  conceiTed: 

Hyder  Ally  had  taken  every  measure  which  could  occur  to  the 

most  ei^perienced  general,^  to  distress  the  British,  and  to  render 

himself  formidable.    His  military  conduct  was  supported  by  a 

.  degree  of  political  address  unequalled  by  any  prince  or  leader 

that  had  yet  appeared  in  Hindostan :  his  army  was  now  aog* 

CompMn-  mented  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  force 

tivdhr        of  general  Coote  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand.    On  the  con- 

miau  ar-    ^y^^  ^f  ^[^^  general,  invigorating  and  directing  this  small  band; 

^^*  depended  the  fate  of  the  Carnatic,  and  probably  of  all  British 

India. 

Encouri^ed  by  his  victories,  Hyder  had  besieged   the  for- 
tresses of  Vellore,  Wandewasb,  rermacoil,  knd  Chinslepnt 
Having  called  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  sir  Hector  Monro, 
lord  Macleod,  and  general  Stuart,  the  commander  in  chief 
consulted  them  whether  it  would  be  better  to  relieve  these  K&r- 
Flan  of     risons,  or  proceed  iqfjnediately  against  the  enemy's  army.    The 
opemtiona  former  alternative  was  unanimously  adopted,  andf  in  a  few  weeks 
for  1781.    the  British  general  obliged  Hyder  to  raise  all  the  sieges,  re-en- 
forced and  supplied  the  garrisons*    The  French  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry,  notwithstanding  the  generous  treatment  which 
they  had  received  from  the  l^slish,  behaved  with  the  most  on- 

frateful  perfidj ;  thev  admitted  a  garrison  in  the  interests  of 
[jder,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  provision,  evidently  ia« 
tended  to  support  a  fleet  and  army  which  were  expected  fiom 
Succea-     the  Mauritius ;  but  Coote  eflectually  crushed  this  nefarious  prs- 
Mve  ncto- ject,  by  taking  away  their  arms>  destroying  the  boats,  and  re- 
Coote  in    ^^^^"g  *^®  provisions. 

the  Cama-     These  operations,  though  attended  with  success,  so  exhausted 
tic.  the  army  of  Coote,  originally  small,  as  to  render  an  immediate 

attack  upon  the  army  of  Mysore  extremely  imprudent,  unless 
it  should  prove  absolutely  necessary.  Hyder,  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  bis  soldiers  discouni^  by  tfie  late  victCNies  of 
their  adversaries,  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  compel  the 
British  to  an  engagement ;  and  during  several  months  no  con* 
flicts  of  any  importance  took  place  between  the  armies.^  Hyder 
at  length  b«ing  strongly  re-enforced,  made  preparations  for  the 
i    siege  of  Tritchinopoly,    Sir  Eyre  Coote  proposed  to  march 

>  This  ifr  the  aubataiice  of  Coote'a  first  letter  from  If  adiaa  to  the  In£a 
directory. 
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Tvirh  the  army  to  Porto  Novo,  as  well  that  he  might,  fnidtnile    ^H^^- 
the  design  of  the  enemy,  as  to  repress  his  depredation  oiv  the    xxvu. 
side  of  Tanjore  and  the  southern  jH-ovinces.    The  British  army  ^•^"^^"""•i^ 
was  small,  and  very  indifferently  provided  for  the  field,  but  the      ^^^^• 
situation    of  affairs  admitted  but  of  one    alternative,  either 
southern  India  must  be  abandoned,  op  an  effort  must  be  made 
for  its  preservation ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cases  which  have 
often  occurred  in  British  history,  in  which  the  most  adventur*- 
ous  boldness  was  the  wisest  policy. 

'  Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  British  general,  with  a 
small  but  valiant  band,  on  the  16th  of  June  set  out  in  quest  of  ' 
the  Mysorean  myriads,  and  arrived  at  Porto  Novo ;  thence  he 
made  an  attempt  on  the  fortress  of  Chillumbrum,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire ;  nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  persist  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle,  to  which  their  commander 
was  now  much  less  indisposed  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
campaign.  Hyder  was  so  powerfully  re-enforced,  that  con- 
fident in  his  strength,  and  elated  with  the  repulse  of  the  En- 
glish, he  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  rather  than  re- 
linquish his  design  on:  Tritchlnopmy  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. Determined  to  fight,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  English 
army,  and  chose  a  very  advantageous  position  within  a  short 
distance  of  Coote.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  tiie  Ensclish 
army  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  intelligence  respecting 
the  force  and  situation  of  the  enemy.  Cloudsj  of  Hyder's 
cavalry  hovered  round  our  camp,  and  overspread  the  country 
on  all  sides,  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  therefore  it  was 
not  only  impracticable  to  send  out  a  reconnoitring  party,  but 
even  a  single  scout  could  not  escape  detection.  Several  men 
were  despatched  for  intelligence,  but  none  returned ;  and  the 
British  commander  could  procure  no  farther  knowledge  of  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  the  short  view  from 
liis  own  advanced  posts  admitted.  Thus  compelled  to  proceed 
in  the  dark,  Coote  could  form  no  previous  plan  of  action,  but 
%vas  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  his  invention,  which  must  in- 
stantaneously devise  plans  and  expedients,  according  to  the 
discoveries  which  he  should  make  concerning  the  Mysoreans; 
Such  are  perhaps  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  a 
general  can  be  placed  ;  they  demand  not  merely  cdurase,  nor 
even  the  habitual  skill  of  professional  experience  traming 
customary  plans  fur  common  situations ;  extrication  and  success 
were  to  depend  on  genius,  which  must  form  and  adapt  its  com- 
binations to  a  new  case,  with  a  correspondent  self-possession  of 
faculties,  and  promptitude  of  execution.  These  qualities  the 
fate  of  the  Carnatic  required  in  the  commander  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted,  and  they  were  found  in  sir  Eyre  Coote. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  British  drums  Battle  of 
beat  to  arms;  at  seven,  the   troops,  consisting  of  seventeen j^^*^ 
hundred  Europeans,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys*  ^^^^' 
marched  out  of  the  camp  in  two  lines ;  the  first  being  com-' 
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tnkT.  mftnd^d  hy  «ir  Hector  Monro,  and  the  Becoad  bj   genenJ 
^^1'*   Stuart     This   body  of  live  thouBaml  two  hundred*   with  a 
^^"^''^^'  proportionable  quantity  of  artillerj»  advanced  to  meet  an  ea- 
^^^*     emy  of  seventj  thousand,  with  a  powerful  train,  directed  1^ 
European  officers.    On  the  right  was  the  tea ;  and  on  the  left, 
numerous  bodies  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  before  precluded 
intelligence   and   obaervation.     After  an   hour's    mmrch«  our 
troopt  entered  a  plain,  skirted  by  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
army  of  Hyder  was  posted,  bein^' flanked  on  both  sides  bj 
strong  batteries  of  artillery,  and  vigorously  and  akilfolly  forti- 
fied in  front.    The  English   general,  from  this  position,  sav 
that  the  success  of  his  handful  depended  on  the  first  impres- 
sion ;  the  design  which  he  thence  formed  was  to  direct  bis  ef- 
forts against  a  part,  and  cause  a  confusion  which  might  extend 
Able  plan  to  the  rest  of  the  army.     With  this  view  he  narrowed  his  front, 
faf  ^S*^    so  arranged  his  men  as  to  be  nearly  covered  from  the  cannon  of 
Bvhlih      ^^  enemy,  and  ai«sailed  their  left  wing  diagonally ;  this  prompt 
general.    <^nd  happy  movement  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  attacked 
in  such  an  unexpected  manner,  the  Mysoreans  were   throwo 
Conduct    into  disorder*    Hyder  dexterously  and  speedily  changed  hu 
•nd  valour  front,  in  order  to  encounter  the  English  with  his  whole  force, 
^nmy^     and  attempted  at  once  to  separate  the  British  lines,  and  to  sur- 
round them  both.     His  dispositions  for  these  purposes   were 
masterly ;  but  the  respective  effbrts  of  Monro  and  Stuart, 
with  the  superintending  conduct  of  Coote,  proved  invincible. 
Complete  The  Mysoreans  fought  valiantly,  but  the  British  continning  to 
th^n'^dh  P"**"®  ^^^  advantage  vrhich  their  first  attack _had  produced, 
*'^*""**     after  an  obstinate  contest  of  seven  hours,  put  the  enemy  coui- 
pletely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.     "Hie 
iiattle  of   Porto  Novo  will   ever  be  accounted  an  icDportaut 
Important  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  India :  it  broke  the  spell  whidi 
effecu.      the  defeat  of  colonel  Bailiie  had  formed,  destroy^  the  awe 
that  was  attached  to  the  name  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  by  its  eflec^ 
both  on  the  relative  power  and   authorit^jr  of  the   belligerent 
parties,  may  be  considered  as   the  salvation  of  India.^    *<So 
**  little,"  says  the  historian  of  the  war  in  Asia,  •*  can  hnman 
«*  sagacity  penetrate  into  the  maze  of  future  events,  that  the  re- 
*•  pulse  at  Chiliumbrum,  which  seemed  pregnant  with  danger, bj 
*■  encouraging  Hyder  to  venture  an  enjgagement,  changed  tk'e 
«  whole  face  of  our  afiairs  in  the  Camatic.'' 
Coote  re-      Coote    being   soon    re-enforced   by  a  body  of  troops   froo 
^oret  the  Bengal,  reduced  Passore,  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Sd^llnthe*"^  wdl   stored    with   provisions.    Meanwhile  Hyder,  beiag 
Cariiatic.  joined  by  his  son  Ttppoo  with  a  fresh  supply  of  troops,  ha- 
zarrled  a  second  battle ;  but  on  the  27th  pf  August,  after  dii- 
playing  his  usual  skill  and  intrepidity,  he  was  again  defeated. 
tJi«Jismayed  by  these  losses,  he  ventured  a  third  eagagemest 
on  the  2rth  of  September,  in   which   British  prowess  ess- 

*  See  Tbomssn's  Wta  in^Asia^  p.  355—^66. 
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^ifiued  tri«mphant    He  even  afterwards  manirested  a  wish  Cur   CHAi^. 
a  fresh  triaU  bat  found  his  troops  so  disheartened  as  not  to  se-   ^^Y^ 
cond  hifl  desire.    He  was  now  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  iii-  s<^v''Xh^ 
terior  country^  to  abandon  the  advantages  of  the  former  year^     ^7iX> 
and  to  leave  the  English  possessions  in  undoubted  securitj^. 
Such  was  the  change  effected  by  the  ability  and  conduct  of  sir 
Byre  Coote  in  1781.* 

Meanwhile  sir  Edward  Hughes  by  his  naval  efforts  power*  Adminl 
fully  CD-operated  in  annoying  the  enemies  of  England;  hej^^Sl^^ 
destroyed  Hyder's  shipping  in  his  own  ports,  and  ^^^by^^^* 
blasted  in  the  bud  his  hopes  of  becoming  a  maritime  power.  ^ Jet, 
Informed  of  the  war  with  Holland,  he  immediately  attacked  and  redu-i 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam,  which  was  defended  by  ce*  the 
five  hundred  Europeans,  seven  hundred  Malays,  four  thousand  J?"^^^' 
five  hundred  sepoys,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  Hy- on dieiia. 
der^s  troops.    Admiral  Hughes  was  in  this  expedition  assisted  labmr 
by  a  land  force  under  sir  Hector  Moni-o:  their  joint  efforts  re- coast. 
duced  this  place  in  three  weeks,  acquired  a  very  considerable 
booty,  and  compelled  Hvder  to  evacuate  Tanjore.    About  the 
same  time,  the  British  &ctory  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  with 
the  assistance  of  captain  Clements  and  a  amail  squadron  of 
ships,  subdaed  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  west  coasts*  of 
the  island. 

In  Europe,  the  Bourbon  princea,  reinforced  by  the  Dutch,  Europe. 
forised  a  comprehonsive  plan  of  operations ;  they  proposed  to  ^^?'/°^ 
subdue  Jersey,  to  attack  our  naval  armariients  on  our  own  coast,  ^f  bowt^ 
to  invade  Minorca,  and  accomplish  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar.  ^^^  ^{^^a 
in  January,  the  baron  de  Rullecourt  invaded  the  island  of  Jer*  re-enforc- 
sey,  and  leaving  a  small  sarrison  at  Grouville,  marched  to  St  ed  by  the  ' 
Helier.     Having  besieged  the  avenues  of  the  town,  he  sur-|^^- 
prised  the  guard  in  the  dark,  and  possessed  the  maricet  place  j^qIi  iq. 
without  noise ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  the  inhabitants  were  vade  the 
astonished  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Ma«  island  of 
jor  Corbet,  deputjr^vemor,  with  the^  magistrates  and  princi- J^'^y- 
pal  inhabitants,  being  brought  prisoners  to  the  court-house,  the  gu^^eestfiil- 
French  commander  wrote  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  the^ut  arefi- 
island  was  to  be  surrendered  to  France,  the  troops  to  lay  down  nallj  re- 
their  arms,  and  to  be -conveyed  to  England.    The  lieutenant*  pulsed, 
governor  represented,  that  no  act  could  have  the  smallest  vali* 
dity  in  his  present  situation,  and  that  the  officers  and  troops, 
were  too  well  informed  of  their  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  his^ 
acts  while  a  prisoner;   but  his  remonstrance  was  unavailing, 
Rullecourt  was  peremptory  in  his  demand,  and  Corbet,  under 
the  impression  of  the  moment,  too  precipitately  si^ed  the  ca- 
pitulation.^   The  French  commander  summoned  Elizabeth  cas* 
tie  to  surrender  on  the  prescribed  terms ;  but  this  fortress  was 
preserved  by  the  conduct  and  fortitude  of  captains  Aylward 
and  Mulcaster,  who  having  retired  thither  at  the  first  alarm, 

>  Anmud  Register,  1781.  >  Ibid. 
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CRAP,  prepared  against  a  sudden  attack,  rejected  the  summons  with 
XXVII.  ^,.^1^^  spirit,  and  penemptorilj  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  regard 
^'^^'^^^  to  the  capitulation,  or  to  any  orders  which  should  be  issued  bj 
lf61,  fj^^  lieutenant-governor  in  his  present  circumstances.  Mean- 
while the  alarm  extended,  and  the  nearest  troops  rushed  with 
the  utmost  expedition  towards  the  pobt  of  danger,  and  immedi- 
atelj  formed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  under  the  coDduct 
^  of  major  Pierson  of  the  ninety-fifth  regiment.  Rullecourt  rei^oir- 
ed  tiie  British  commander  immediately  to  yield  ;  the  gallant  of- 
ficer replied,  that  if  the  French  leader  and  troops  did  not  with- 
in twenty  minutes  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  theraselTcs 
prisoners  of  war,  he  should  attack  them  the  instant  that  period 
wias  expired.  Pierson  made  a  very  masterly  dispoeition  of  hb 
forces,  and  when  the  specified  time  was  elapsed,  began  the  con- 
flict with  such  an  union  of  impetuosity  and  skill  as  soon  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  French  general  being  mortally  wound- 
ed, the  next  in  command  seeing  Uie  hopelessness  of  their  situa- 
tion, requested  the  lieutenant-sovemor  to  resume  his  authority, 
and  to  accept  of  their  surren&r  as  prisoners  ot  war.  The  sa- 
tisfaction arising  from  this  victory  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
fall  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  owing;  fifhtine  at  the  head  of 
conquering  troops,  the  nllant  Pierson  was  Killed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  immediate- 
ly attacked  and  retaken,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  invading 
.  party  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners :  thus  ended  the  se- 
cond attempt  of  France  on  the  island  of  Jersey. 
Blockade  The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  continued,  and  notwlthstandinr 
of  GibraU  the  supply  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  by  admirJ 
Rodney  in  the  preceding  year,  the  garrison  began  to  feel  the 
distresses  of  restricted  food :  so  early  as  October  1780,  the  go- 
▼ernor  had  been  obliged  to  deduct  a  Quarter  of  a  pound  from 
each  man's  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  to  confine  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  to  a  pound  and  a  half  a  week,  which,  from  being  so 
long  kept,  was  now  scarcely  eatable.  The  inhabitants  were  re^ 
duced  to  still  greater  difficulties;  after  the  supply  which  the 
English  fleet  h^  brought,  and  even  earlier,  not  a  sini|;te  vessel 
arnved  with  provisions  or  necessaries,  either  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  of  Barbary,  or  any  of  the*  more  distant  coasts  of 
Africa ;  so  that,  with  every  other  misfortune,  they  were  at  once 
cut  off*  from  that  great  and  long  established  source  of  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  market>  and  reduced  to  depend  entirely  for  relief  on  the 
casual  arrival  of  a  few  small  Mioorcan  vessels,  whose  cai^oes 
were  insufficient,  and  prices  immoderate.^    To  this  distressing 


«  The  fbHowing  aecoaat,  copied  from  the  Annual  Regifter  of  1782,  and 
inth  the  usqaI  socaraey  of  that  Suable  peribrmanoe,  clearly  illuattates  die 
distressed  atate  of  the  earriaon :— *<  Of  the  moat  commiNi  and  india|ieiMabie 
necesaaries  of  life  -,  bad  ship  biscuit,  full  of  wonae^  was  sold  at  a  M&ilEng^  a 
pound  i  flour  and  beef,  in  not  much  better  condition,  at  the  aame  price ; 
old  dried  pease  at  a  third  more  s  the  wont  salt,  half  dirt^  the  sweepings  of 


tar. 
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sltuatioii  both  the  soldiers  and  inbabitaiits  sabmitted,  not  only  CHAP, 
nvithout  murmur,  bat  with  universal  cheerfulness.    In  such  cir-   ^^VI'' 
cumstances*  the  interest  and  honour  of  Britun  required, that  one  ^^"^'"'^i^ 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  campaign  should  be  the  relief  of    ^^^'^ 
Gibraltar ;  and  early  in  spring,  a  great  fleet  under  the  conduct 
of  the.  admirals  Darbj,  Digbj,  and  sir  J.  Lockhart  Ross,  was 
fitted  put  for  this  service.    The  French  and  Spaniards  boasted 
that  thej  would  defeat  the  execution  of  this  design ;  thereby 
conceiving  a  vain  hope  of  deterring  Britain  from  the  attempt* 
The  English  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line.    A 
French  armament  of  twenty-six  ships  was  ready  at  Brest,  while 
thirty  Spanish  ships  were  parading  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.    France 
was  much  more  intent  on  her  own  designs  of  overpowering  the  : 
British  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  co-operating  with 
the  native  powers  of  the  East,  than  on  seconding  the  project  of 
Spain  aeainst  Gibraltar ;  instead  of  seeking  a  junction  with  the 
fleet  of  her  allies,  she  sent  her  principal  naval  force,  under  count 
de  Grasse  to  the  western  world,  and  a  strong  squadron  under 
Suffrein  to  the  eastern.    The  British  fleet  left  St.  Helen's  on  the 
ISth  of  March,. and  were  obliged  to  delay'  some  days  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  wutioj^  for  victuallers  from  Cork.    It  had  also 
under  its  convoy  the  East  and  West  India  fleets :  having  con« 
ducted  these  merchantmen  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
fleets,  admiral  Darby  steered  for  Gibraltar  with  his  naval  force, 
and  ninety*seven  victuallers.    On  the  12th  of  April  he  arrived  T^^  Hri- 
oiTCadiz,  where  he  saw  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  at  anchor,  and^^^^^ 
evidently  disposed  to  afford  him  no  opposition.    The  British  ^^^^.r, 
admiral  bavins  sent  forward  the  convoy  under  cover  of  a  few  son  with' 
men  of  war  and  frigates,  cruized  with  his  fleet  off  the  streights,  provi- 
in  hopes  of  enticing  the  enemy  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  but  ^^^™* 
the  Spanish  armament  remained  in  its  former  station.    A  vexa« 
tious,  thouj^h  not  formidable  enemy  ereatly  annoyed  the  British 
fleet ;  during  the  siege,  several  gun  boats,  constructed  at  Alge* 
ziras  on  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  bay,  by  night  crossed  and 
fired  on  the  town  and  garrison.    When  the  convoy  was  in  the 


ship's  bottoms  and  store-houses,  at  eig:ht*pence ;  old  Irish  salt  butter  at 
halt  a  crown ;  the  worst  sort  of  brown  sugar  brous:ht  the  same  price ;  and 
Eng^l^sh  farthing  candles  were  sold  at  six^pencc  apiece. 

«<  But  fresh  provisions  bore  still  more  exorbitant  prices,  even  when  the 
Arrival  of  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  opened  a  market :' turkeys  sold 
at  three  pounds  twelve  sbilfings  a  piece ;  sucking  pi(^  at  two  ^ineas ; 
ducks  at  half  a  guinea;  and  small  hens  soki  at  nine  shillings  a  piece.  A 
guinea  was  refused  for  a  cairs  pluck ;  and  one  pound  seven  shillings  asked 
for  an  ox's  hfead.  To  heighten  eveiy  distress,  the  firinr  was  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted as  scarcely  to  afford  a  sufRciencv  for  the  most  indispensable  culi- 
nary purposes ;  so  that  all  the  linen  of  the  town  and  garrison  was  washed 
in  cold  water  and  worn  without  ironing.  This  want  was  severe^  felt  iiv 
the  wet  season,  which,  notwith9tanding  the  general  warmth  of  the  climate, 
is  exceedingly  cold  at  Gibraltar.'*  * 
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-    C0AP.  bar,  about  twenty  of  tfaoM  boats  salted,  under  the  b«i«tt  oft 
^^*   caJm,  every  morning  from  Algeziras,  and  with  a  filed  and  steady 
'^^^'^^^>^  aim  regularly  cannonaded  and  bombarded  our  ships ;  but  a» 
^^^*    soon  as  the  wind  at  its  stated  hoar  bc^n  to  spring  up,  thej  im- 
mediately fled,  and  were  pursued  in  vain.     These  efforts  were 
merely  troublesome,  without  eflfeoting  any  material  damage  to 
The  Span-  the  shipping,  and  the  garrison  was  completely  supplied.      En- 
u^  tS**'^t  ^$^  "^  ^**  disappointment  of  her  expeetations  to  reduce  Gib- 
iSrcduc-  ''•J^**'  ^J  Wockade,  Spain  redoubled  her  esertionB  for  compassing 
Hon  by  '  her  object  by  force.    She  raised  the  most  stupendous  w<H-ks, 
storm.       and  placed  on  them  the  most  formidstrie  artillery  that  had  ever 
Immense   i^e^Q  employed  in  a  siege :  a  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of 
Somsfor     ^'^^D*  *"d  eighty  mortars,  poured  their  fire  upon   Elliot's 
that  pur-    brave  garrison.    This  dreadful  cannonade  and  bombardmeBt 
pote.         was  continued  night  and  day  for  many  months  without  inter- 
Constant  .mission.    Nothing,  it  was  said  and  may  well  be  conceived, 
Snd'b"*^*  eould  be  more  terriblv  sublime  than  the  view  and  report  of  this 
bardment.  s<^cne  to  those  who  observed  them  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
*  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  during  the  night  especially  in  the  be|(in- 
ning,  wKTep  tlie  cannonade  of  the  enemy  being  returned  with 
still  superior  power  by  general  Elliot,  the  whole  rock  seemed 
to  vomit  out  fire,  and  all  distinction  of  parts  were  lost  in  Aame 
and  smoke.    While  the  fleet  continued  in  the  bay,  general  El- 
liot retorted  the  enemy^s  attack  with  a  prodigious  shower  of 
fire ;  but  as  it  was  a  standing  maxim  with  that  experienced  and 
wise  commander,  never  to  waste  his  ammunition,  and  as  the 
great  and  evidently  increasing  difficulty  of  supply  rendered  this 
caution  still  moire  essentially  necessary,  he  soon  retrenched  in 
that  respect,  and  seemed  to  behold  unconcerned  the  fury  and 
violence  of  the  enemy.    It  was  calculated,  that  during  three 
weeks  tlie  Spaniards  expended  fifty  ton  of  powder  each  day : 
after  that  time,  however,  they  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  were 
more  sparing  in  the  consumption  of  ammunition.    The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  garrison  by  these  exertions  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  enemy.    The  whole 
loss,  from  the  ISth.of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  amounted  to 
only  one  commissioned  officer  and  fifty-two  private  men  killed, 
and  to  seven  sfficers  and  two  hundred  and  fiftv-tbree  privates 
wounded.    The  damage  of  the  works  was  too  tnfiing  to  give  any 
concern  to  the  defenders,  but  the  duty  and  fatigue  were  ex- 
tremely great.    The  town  suffered  dreadful  damage:  the  in* 
habitants  consisted  of  various  nations  and  religions ;  tlie  En- 
glish amounted  only  to  five  hundred,  the  Roman  catholics  to 
near  two  thousand,  aiid  the  Jews  were  little  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred.   Those  who  escaped  destruction  from  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  cpbraoeu  every  opportunity  of  leaving  so  dan* 
gerous  a  situation,  and  removed  either  to  England  4)r  to  die 
neighbouring  countries.      However  the  Spaniards  found  they 
might  destroy  the  lives  and  effects  of  individuals,  they  could 
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li6t'advance  their  object  by  all  their  operose  labour,  and  thereftre  CAAP. 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  suspended  their  effbrts.  xxvil. 

General  Elliot  roefanwhile  appeared  to  employ  himself  in  ^'^"'^''*^^ ' 
atrenp^theoing  his  defences,  while  he  was  really  meditating  a  ^^^* 
terrible  blow  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Having  seen  .that  the  ^mot 
preparations  of  the  Spaniards  were  arrived  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible perfection,  he  conceived  a  .project  of  frustrating  all  theit* 
mighty  efforts,  by  attacking,  storming,  and  destroying  their 
works.  He  employed  the  greatest  part  of  aotamn  in  making 
the  most  complete  arrangements  for  executing  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  this  grand  design.  His  ol:ject  was  to  attack  the 
fortifications  on  every  side  at  the  same  instant :  to  effect  this 
purpose,  he  distributed  his  various  forces  where  the  several 
parts  could  respectively  be  most  efficient,  and  in  such  relative 
positions  as  rendered  co-operation  most  easy,  expeditious,  and 
impressive*  To  fertility  of  invention,  the  genius  of  Elliot  uni- 
tea  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  grasped  objects  in  all 
their  bearings  and  relations,  cool  and  vigorous  judgment,  and 
nice  discrimination ;  with  the  greatest  exactness  he  adjusted 
his  plan  in  all  departments,  and  made  provisions  for  every  pro- 
bable contii^ncv.  The  time  he  fixed  for  his  enterprise  was  a 
night  during  the  darkness  of  winter.  On  the  Srth  <ff  November^  SaUy  of 
at  three  in  the  morning,  the  British  force  marched  in  the  follow-  ^^^*  ^^» 
ing  order:  the  troops  were  divided  into  three  columns;  the 
centre  was  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant-colonel 
Dachenhausen,  the  column  on  the  right  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Hugo  of  the  same  corps,  and  the  body  on  the  left  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Trig  of  the  12th  regiment;  the  reserve  was  led  by  ma- 
jor Maxwell  of  the  7Sd ;  a  party  of  seamen,  in  two  divisions, 
was  conducted  by  the  lieutenants  Campbell  and  Muckle  of  the 
Brilliant  and  Porcupine  royal  frigates ;  and  the  whole  body 
was  headed  by  brigadier-general >  Ross.  In  each  column  there 
was  an  advanced  corps,  a  body  of  pioneers,  a  party  of  artillery- 
men carrying  combustibles,  a  sustaining  corps,  ana  a  reserve  m 
the  rear.  With  such  silence  did  they  march,  that  the  enemy 
bad  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  approach,  until  an  uni- 
versal attack  conveyed  the  tremendous  intimation.  The  ardour 
of  our  troops  was  every  where  irresistible :  the  Spaniards,  as- 
tonished, confounded,  and  dismayed,  fled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, and  abandoned  those  immense  works  of  so  much 
)abo\>r,  time,  and  expense.  The  whole  efforts  of  Spanish  power  entirely  ^ 
and  skill  for  two  years,  the  chief  object  of  their  pride  and  ex-  ^*'^' 
ultation,  were  in  two  hours  destroyed  by  British  genius  direct-  Ws  pre- 
ing  British  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  skill.  The  most  wonderful  potions. 
exertions  were  made  by  the  pioneers  and  artillery-men,  who 
spread  their  fire  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that  in  half  an 
hour  two  mortar  batteries  of  ten  thirteen  inch  murtars,  the  bat- 
teries of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the  lines  of  approach,  commu- 
nication, and  traverse,  were  in  flames,  and  every  thing  subject 
to  the  action  of  fire  was  finally  reduced  to  ashes.    The  mortars 
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CHAP,   and  ctnnoa  were  spiked,  and  tbdur  beds,  carriageSp  and  pltt« 
^^y*   forms  dertroyed.    The  magazines  blew  vp  one  after  another  in 
^^■^'^^  the  course  of  the  conflagration.    Before  da j-break  the  British 
1781.     force,  having  completely  executed  their  grand  project,  retaraed 
to  the  garrison. 
Darby  en-      Admiral  Darby  hating,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
de^oufi    Spanish  fleet  to  an  engagement*  after  relieving  CUbraltar  retann 
^e  eii!E    ^^  ^^  protect  the  channel.    Meanwhile  monsieur  de  Gnicben, 
my's  fleet  understanding  that  the  British  fleet  no  longer  intervened  be* 
tobatde,   tween  Brest  and  Cadiz,  sailed  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line 
but  in       to  join  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  suppoH  it  in  the  invasion  sf 
^^^         Minorca ;  which,  next  to  Gibraltar,  was  the  principal  Europeaa 
object  of  Spanish  ambition.    They  set  sail   for  Cadiz  in  the 
end  of  July,  having  ten  thousand  land  forces  on  board ;  prs- 
ceeding  with  these  to   the  Mediterranean,   they  left  them  at 
Minorca,  and  returning  to  the  Atlantic,  directed  their  coiirae  to 
The  com-  the  English  channel,  with  forty-nine  ships  of  the  line.     Thar 
^f?rt**^  reasons  for  taking  this  direction  were  vanous  z  they  proposed  t» 
nfne^ips  P^^^^^^  succours  from  being  sent  to  Minorca,  and  to  intereepi 
oftbe  line  our  homeward-bound  fleets,  which  were  expected  at  tMs  time 
■ails  to  the  to  return,  and   a  large  outward-bound    convoy  on  the  eve  of 
chorneL    sailing  from  Cork.    So  little  had  we  foreseen  or  suspected  theic 
design,  that  the  combined  fleets  had  formed  a  line  from  Ushaat 
to  the  Scilly  islands,  to  bar  the  entrance  into  the  channel,  before 
it  was  known  in  England  that  they  were  arrived  in  the  ocett. 
Admiral  Darby,  then  in  the  channel,  had  almost  fallen  in  with 
the  enemy,  with  only  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  when  the  acci< 
dental  meeting  of  a  neutral  vessel  informed  him  of  their  sitaa* 
tion  and  force.    The  British  admiral   returned  to  Toibay  Is 
wait  for  re-enforcements,  and  instructions  from  the  admiralty. 
The  Bri-    Hig  fleet  was  soon  joined  by  so  many  ships  as  to  amount  to 
*"*  ?^*    thirty  sail  of  the  line :  he  now  received  orders  to  put  to  set 
»hip»  M     ^^^  ^"®  protection  of  the  homeward-bound  merchantmen ;  bat, 
the  line     as  the  enemy  was  so  much  superior,  to  avoid  a  close  and  ded- 
keeps  the  sive  engagement,  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
^^  tion  of  the  convoy.    Meanwhile  the  French  admiral  proposed 

to  attack  the  British  fleet  in  its  station  at  Torbay,  but  waa  over- 
ruled by  his  Spanish  colleague*  That  commander  represented 
the  state  both  of  the  ships  and  men,  of  whom  especially  the 
Spaniards,  great  numbers  were  sick,  as  depriving  them  really 
of  that  superiority  which  they  possessed  in  appearance.  They 
therefore  airected  their  attention  entirety  to  the  interception  ci 
British  merchandise.  But  very  stormy  weather  obliged  them 
to  return,  in  the  beginning  of  Septemt)er,  to  Brest,  where 
the  French  going  into  port,  the  Sjpaniards  proceeded  to  dieir 
own  coasts.  Darby,  after  conducting  the  expected  mer- 
chantmen into  harbour,  returned  himself  to  Plymouth  in  No* 
.  vember. 

V  The  French  refitted  their  fleet  with  the  utmost  expeditioa. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  they  fwt»posed  (» 
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Te^tukrce  count  de  Orasae  with  both  trobps  a&d  thips  of  war  OflAP. 
in  the  west,  abd  to  support  him  with  stores ;  to  re-enforce  aod    ^^^n. 
supplT  Saffrien  in  the  east:  and  to  rejoin  the  Spanish  fleet,  ^^^"'^'"^^^ 
that  tney  might  prevent  England  from  relieving  Minorca.    The    ^7^^- 
several  squadrons  and  convoys  were  ordered  to  sail  together  as 
far  as  their  course  laj  in  the  same  direction.    The  British  ad* 
miraltj  heard  of  this  preparation  and  its  objects,  but  without 
t>eing  accurately  informed  of  its  force,  which  amounted  to 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line.    They  despatched  admiral  Kempen*  Admind 
feldt  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  and  fuur^empen- 
fri^tesfto  intercept  the  French  squadron  and  convoy.    The^^z^'"**" 
British  admiral  descried  the  enemy  on  the  12th  of  December,  Fre„ch 
when  the  fleet  and  convoj  were  dispersed  by  a  hard  gale  of  convoy, 
wind,  and  the  latter  considerably  behind.    He  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  thin  situation,  by  first  cutting  oflf  the  convoy, 
and  afterwards  fiehtiog  the  fleet    For  the  intended  servicci 
lulmiral  Kempenfeldt's  number  of  frigates  was  much  too  small; 
Dotwithstandmg  this  deficiency,  however,    twenty  transports 
and  storeships,  were  captured,  containing  eleven  hundred  land 
forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great  quantity  of  ordnance, 
arms,  warlike  stores,  camp  equipase,  cloUiing,  and  provisions  ; 
many  ships  were  also  dispersed,     f  he  French  admiral*  mean* 
while>  endeavoured  to  collect  his  fleet,  and  form  a  line,  but 
night  came  on  before  be  could  accomplish  his  purpose.    Kem* 
penfeldt,  still  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemj,  made  prepa- 
rations for  fighting  the  next  morning.    At  day-iight,  perceiving 
them  to  leeward,  he  formed  his  line ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
discovering  their  strength,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  an 
engagement.    The  enemy  did  not  appear  so  confident  in  their 
superior  numbers  as  to  ui^  the  British  to  battle :  both  fleets 
therefore  parted,  as  if  by  mutual  consent.    Valuable  as  was  the 
captore  achieved  by  Kempenfeldt,  yet  great  dissatisfaction  was      « 
Bxcited  in  England  agaimst  the  admiralty,  for  not  furnishing  tliat    - 
gallant  commander  with  a  force  which  might  have  seized  the  con- 
voT>  and  vanquished  the  French  fleet :  there  were  ships,  they 
said,  lying  idle  in  harbour,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed 
in  this  service. 

The  war  with  Holland  required  in  Europe  a  considerable  War  with 
diversion  of  our  naval  force.  The  Dutch  were  fortunately  very  HolUncL 
little  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  extremely  deficient  in  seamen 
and  naval  stores,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  so  greatly 
abounded.  The  objects  arising  from  war  with  them  were,  by 
cuttine  off  their  sources  of  naval  supply  from  the  north,  to  pre* 
vent  the  restoration  of  their  marine,  to  destroy  their  immense 
commerce  from  those  quarters,  to  protect  our  own,  and  to  pre» 
vent  their  intercourse  with  our  enemies  in  scmthern  Europe. 
For  these  purposes  a  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  North  Seas,  un* 
der  admiral  Hyde  Parker.  In  the  banning  of  June,  the  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  prepare  such  a  fleet  as  should  protect  their  own 
Baltic  trade,  and  intercept  ours.    On  the  19th  of  July,  admiral 
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€tfA7.  Zontman  sailed  from  the  TexeU  with  eicht  aU|W  of  the  liiitt»  ten 
XXVII.    i^rr  large  frigates,  and  five  glooDB.    Admiral  Parker  was  nov 
^>^''"'*^^^  Qfn  his  return  from  Elsineur,  with  a  convoy  under  his  prolec- 
1781.     tion  ;  his  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line*  of  which 
two  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  sevenil  fri|;atea« 
Action  off     Early  on  die  fifth  of  August,  the  fleets  came  in  si^t  of  each 
*^«  ^^'  otl)er  off  the  Dogger  Bank;  Parker  perceiving  the  8treiig;th  of 
ger  B«ik.  ^^  enemy,  ordere<l  his  convoy  to  make  the  best  of  their  way, 
and  sent  nis  frigates  for  their  protection :  the  Dutch  admiral 
having  used  the  same  precaution,  prepared  for  batt)^,  and  botii 
parties  appeared  eager  for  a  close  engagement. '  They  advanc- 
ed to  meet  each  other  in  gloomy  silence,  without  firing  a  ^a 
until  they  were  withip  pistol  shot.    The  Dutch  were  sopeiior 
both  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal ;  but  the  Britbli 
admiral,  notwithstanding  this  inferiority,  made  the  battle  a  trial 
of  force,  rather  than  of  skill.    Indeed,  both  parties  were  so  ex- 
tremely eager  to  display  national  valour,  as  to  supercede  all  dex- 
terity of  manceuvre.    For  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  did  they 
fight  without  intermission,  ranged  abrei^t  of  each  other ;  the  con- 
flict was  extremely  bloody ;  of  the  English  five  hundred  were 
killed  or  wounded,  but  the  Dutch  lost  upwards  of  eleven  hon- 
dred  men.    Thoujgh  the  enemy  long  kept  the  sea  with  astonish- 
ing firmness  and  intrepidity,  yet  the  English  were  evidently  sa- 
perior ;  one  of  the  best  ships  of  the  Dutch  was  sunk*  and  two 
more  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  for  ever  unfit  for  service.  Though 
the  British  ships  were  greatly  shattered,  yet  none  of  them  w^e 
hurt  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation.    The  Dutch  convoy 
was  scattered,  and  compelled  to  retarn  home  instead  of  porsning 
its  course.    The  voyi^  to  the  Baltic  was  of  necessity  skandon* 
ed,  all  means  of  procuring  naval  stmvs  were  cut  ofl^  luid  the  im- 
mense carrying  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  nations 
•     of  Europe,  which,  along  with  their  fisheries,  had  been  the  great 
source  of  the  Dutch  power  and  wealth,  was  for  this  year  annihi- 
lated.   Though  the  result  of  the  engagement,  on  the  whole, 
proved  favourable  to  England,  and  the  valour  displayed  in  the 
action  was  highly  and  generally  approved,  yet  the  admiralty  was 
severely  blamed  for  not  furnishing  admiral  Parker  with  a  suffi- 
cient force.    There  were  as  many  ships  idle«  either  at  Chatham 
or  in  the  Downs,  as,  if  they  had  joined  Parker,  would  have 
enisled  him  to  bring  the  Dutch  fleet  and  convoy  into  England* 
The  admiral  himself,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  the  support  which  he  had  received ;  he  resided  his 
command,  and   on  that  occasion  did  not  conceal  his   senti- 
ments.' 
Expedi.        Commodore  Johnstone  was  appointed  to  command  a  squa- 
tion  of      dipn  destined  to  annoy  the  Dutch  in  another  quarter,  by  at* 
dorej^  tacking  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  settlement  extremely  valua- 
stmTeto   'hie  to  the  United  Provinces)  thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  the 
the  Cape 

^^^^  >  See  Anonsl  Begiskert  im. 

Hopes  * 
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Sfumirii  setttement  of  Buenos  Ajres,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  of  CHAP* 
South  America,  where  a  dan^rous  insurrection  had  given  great    ^^^^^^ 
alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid.    The  Dutch>  conscious  of  their  ^■^"'^''^^■^ 
inabiUtj  to  defend  the  Cape,  applied  for  assistance  to  France.     ^^^* 
The  court  of  VersaiUes  being  also  deeply  interested  in  prevent* 
ing  Britain  from  obtaininjg  so  important  a  possession,  ordered 
monsieur  de  SufTrein,  in  his  veaj  to  India,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  British  squadron.    Commodore  Johnstone's  naval  force 
consisted  of  a  seventy-four,  a  sixty-four,  and  three  fifty  gun 
ships,  besides  several  frigates,  a  bomb-vessel,  a  fire-ship,  and 
some  sloops  of  war.     The  land  force  was  composed  of  three 
nlw  raiments,  of  a  thousand  men  each:   several  outward 
bound  East  Indiamen  and  store  ordnance  vessels  went  out  with 
this  convoy ;  and  the  whole  fleet  including  transports  and  arm* 
ed  ships,  amounted  to  more  than  forty  sail.    With  these  com- 
modore Johnstone  stopped  at  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  for  water 
and  fresh  proi^isions:   for  collecting  these  supplies,  a  great 
part  of  the  crews,  a^rehending  no  enemy  to  be  near,  were 
dispersed  on  shore.    The  French  squadron,  which  consisted  of 
five  ships  of  ^  the  line,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  situation  of  the  British,  expected  to  take  them  by 
surprise.    On  the  16th  of  April,  Suffrein  leaving  his  convoy  at 
a  distance  attacked  the  British  squadron  in  Port  Braya,  in  the 
island  of  St  Jago.    He  advanced  as  if  to  certain  victory,  but 
was  soon  taught  his  mistake :   the  British  force,  though  sur- 
prised, was  so  far  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  not  only 
rallied  but  entirely  beat  off  ^  enemy,  with  great  loss  of  men 
and  damage  to  the  shipping.    Suffrein,  disappointed  in  this  at- 
tempt, mSie  the,  best  of  his  way  to  the  Cape,  where,  by  his 
junction  with  the  Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  it  against  Johnstone's  armament.    The  British  common 
dore,  finding  on  his  arrival  that  success  would  be  impracticable 
forbore  the  attempt.    Soon  after,  meeting  with  five  richly  lad^i  he  cap- 
homeward-bound  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  he  took  .four,  and  burnt  ^i^sv>lu- 
the  other :  when,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  compass  the  ori- ^^'^  P""  . 
ginal  purpose  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  ^^'' 
prizes. 

The  West  Indies,  after  being  the  theatre  of  the  hostilities  West  In- 
which  have  been  recently  narrated,  experienced  a  most  terrible  ^^> 
enemy  in  the  warring  elements.    This  was  a  hurricane,  far  ex-  JiJ?°?"' 
ceeding  in  tremendous  horror  and  dreadful  destruction  the  usual  ricane  in* 
convulsions  of  the  torrid  zone.  the  Lee- 

On  the  10th  of  October  1780,  this  engine  of  devastation  com-  ward  U. 
menced  its  fell  movements  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Thun-^^s 
,der  and  lightning,  whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  torrents  of  rain,  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water,  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  ra- 
pidity of  desolation.  The  first  night,  Bridgetown,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  Other  towns,  as 
well  as  villages  an'd  single  houses,  shared  the  same  fate :  plan- 
tations were  destroyed,  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  tori^  up^ 
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CHA^.   Aittmalg  perislieil/ aitd  tminbers  bf  huauin  beings  fell  ritber  vie- 

*^^  tims  16  the  fury  ^f  tfw  elemeiits,  or  to  th«  downfdt  of  boildfiigft.' 

^^^""^^  The  (htt  6f  a  pestilence,  frt)in  the  multitttde  of  dead  bodies  w 

17^^    so  putriffing  a  dimale,  cosiipelled  the  survivors  iDstaotuicoasly 

io  Dury  the  dead,  without  aflowin^  to  relations  and  firiMids  the 

melancholj  pleaftufe  of  a  dtstinguishing  attention  to  the  objects 

6f  theit  alftction.    The  nearoes  by  rapine  and  vioknee  added 

to  the  gencfral  calamity,  and  ag  ther  irere  much  more  numerous 

Aaii  the  whites,  ml^ht  have  utt^iy  ruined  the  tsland*  bad  not 

S'  meial  Vaoghah  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  been  sta* 
oned  upon  it,  and  awed  ^ose  barbarians  to  quietness  and 
obedience.  The  pHsonft  being  involted  in  the  commo|i  d^Mtrue* 
tion,  the  idle  tenants  of  those  mansions,  who  had  been  confined 
for  violating  the  laws.  Joined  in  the  outrages ;  but  the  prisoners 
of  li^ar,  especially  a  party  of  Spaniards,  acted  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  honour,  in  assisting  the  distressed  inhabitanii 
and  preserving,  public  order.  The  islands  of  St.  Lucia»  Grena- 
da, (St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  were  also  desolated.  The 
iP'rench  islands  in  the  same  ciuarter  of  the  West  Indies,  espe- 
cially Miu^nique  and  Guadaloupe^  sofl^rod  no  less  than  the 
inJasDsi-  English.*  6ut«  still  mime  direful  hurricane,  on  the  3d*of  Oc^ 
^  tober,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  Jamaica,  and  especially  on  the 

districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Hanover,  two  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  the  island.     The  isihabitants  of  Savannah  la  Mar,  a 
considerable  tradliig  town  id  that  quarter,  were  beholding  with 
astonishment  such  a  swell  of  the  sea  as  had  never  befbre  been 
seen,  wh^,  on  a  auddeti^  the  waters  of  the  deep  burstitog  tKrongh 
all  bounds,  overwhelmed  the  town,  and  swent  man,  beaat,  and 
habitation  in  one  torrent  of  destruction.    What  ^e  waters  dkl 
toot  reach  in  the  higher  vicinity,  comi»ined  tempest  and  earth*, 
quake  finished.  Besides  present  desolation,  this  dreadfel  sconige, 
by  covering  the  most  fertile  tracts  with  sand  and  other  banen 
substances,  sterilixed  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  tinsusceptible 
of  future  culture.    The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  up- 
Humane    wards  of  a  million  sterling  in  two  parishes  in  Jamaica.    Tbeii* 
endeav-     neighbours  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  saftr* 
ours  toal-^rs.  but  ^[jeir  principal  and  most  effectual  relief  they  derived 
^stresseflL  ^^^  ^^^  mother  country,  in  the  generous  benefactions  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  liberal  munificence  of  the  legislature. 


t  Annual  Register,  1781. 

a  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  in  the  same  month  some  parts  of  the  countiy  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  experienced  a  tornado  very  unusual  in  this  northern 
climate.  The  storm  burst  on  Hammersmith,  Rochampton,  Richmond,  Kings^ 
ton,  and  the  envir^s.  At  Hammersmith  it  blew  down  a  conriderable  part 
of  the  church,  though  very  strongly  built,  and  both  there  and  at  other  pla- 
ces damaged  a  number  of  houses.  The  same  day  a  much  more  vi61ent<ieni« 
nest  raged  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  See  Chronicle  in  the  Annual  Be{ll- 
ler,  17o0,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  in  the  same  year. 
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AdmiHd  Rddney  was  fortanately  at  New-York  at  thia  terrible    CRAP, 
season,  and  returned  at  the  close  of  the  jear  to  the  West  In«   ^^ 
dies.    Haying  oencerted  his  plan  of  operation  with  general  ^^^^^''^^ 
Vaughan»  he,  together  with  that  cammander,  undertook  an  exr  ^,^^^^" 

Sedition  for  the  recovery  of  St  Vincent's,  in  the  ^^P^^tation  of  p^lj*"^"* 
nding  ita  fortifications  dismantled,  and  its  garrison  impaired  bv  op^ 
the  recent  hurricane.  Having  however  reconnoitred,  and  fincN 
ing  both  the  works  and  garrison  in  such  force  as  to  require  more 
time  for  reduction  than  its  comparative  value  justified,  he  there^ 
fore  desisted  from  the  attempt.  No  sooner  had  Britain  been 
compelled  to  go  to  war  with  Holland;  than  ministers,  with  a 
meritorious  policy,  projected  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should 
prove  fatal  to  the  commercial  resoarces  of  her  ungrateful  ene* 
my.  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  though  itself  a  barren 
rock*  had  louog  been  the  seat  of  an  immense  and  lucrative 
commerce :  it  was  a  general  market  and  magazine  to  all  na- 
tions; its  largest  ^n^i'  were,  during  the  seasons  of  war,  among 
its  neighbours,  as  it  then  derived  from  its  neutrality  unbounded 
freedom  of  trade.  The  property  on  a  settlement  so  cir« 
cumstanced  was  known  to  be  extremely  great ;  to  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  such  valuable  spoils,  therefore,  government  directed  its 
views,  and  sent  instructions  to  the  commanders  to  make  an  at»>  . 
tempt  on  the  opulent  repoaitorVi  As  the  place  was  naturally- 
strong,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  it  might  have  been 
rendered  able  to  withstand  an  attack*  Our  commanders,  to 
anticipate  re-enforceioients,  and  at  the  same  time  deceive  the  en- 
emy, first  pretended  a  design  of  assailing  Martinico ;  but  siid/- 
denlj  appearing  before  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  they  sur- 
rounded It  with  a  great  force*  The  admiral  and  general  sumf>  Capture 
OBOoed  the  governor  to  surrender,  with  which  demand  that  offi-o^^t.  Eu^ 
cer  very  prudently  complied,  and  recommended  the  town  and^^**^^* 
inhabitants  to  the  known  clemency  of  the  British  conquerors^ 
The  wealth  found  in  this  place  was  estimated  on  a  moderate 
calculation  at  three  millions  sterling.  Soon  after,  a  convoy  of 
Datch  merchantmen  richly  laden,  were  captured  by  three  of 
Rodney's  ships,  and  the  prizes  estimated  at  about  sis  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterlinc;  About  this  time,  some  enterprising 
adventurers  from  Bristol,  with  a  squadron  of  privateers,  sailed 
to  Surinam,  and  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  forts,  "brought 
away  every  valuable  ship  from  the  settlements  of  Demarara  and 
Issequibo.  Thus  Holland,  in  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
was  taught  the  folly  of  provoking  to  hostilities  the  most  power- 
ful maritime  state  of  the  universe.* 

>  British  merehants  being  proprietors  of  some  parts  of  the  property  cap- 
tured in  the  Dutch  settlements^  considerable  disputes  arose  between  them 
«»d  the  admiral  on  this  sabject  It  is  remarki^le,  that  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters written  on  this  occasion,  Rodney  prophesied  that  Demarara  would  in 
a  few  years  ver^  far  surpass  in  value  the  expectations  whiph  were  then  en- 
tertuned.  This  prediction,  thou^^h  then  thought  improbable,  has  been 
since  amply  verified.  ' 
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CHAP.       The  ooort  of  Versailles  formed  the  fame  project  fKis 
^^*    peigB,  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  preceding*  to  overpower 
^^"^^'^^  the  English  force  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  to  compel 
1781.     Britain   to  relinquish    North    America.     There  were    alrea- 
djr  eight  ships  of  the  line  at  St.  Domingo  and  Mardiu<»>,  widi  a 
]>e  Grane  considen^e  body  of  land  forces.    On  the  2!2d  of  March,  cooot 
wives  in  |]e  Grasse,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  one  of  fiftv-foar  f^ns, 
Mi«[.^'^  and  six  thousand  land  forces,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  with  an 
immense  convoy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  arrived  off  Martinico.    In  the  end  of  April,  air  George  Rod- 
ney  having  detached  three  of  his  ships  to  escort  the  St.  Eustatios 
booty  to  Britain  under  commodore  Hotham»  had«  only  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line,  while  De  Grasse,  being  reinforced  fron 
Martinico,  had  twenty-four.    Rodney  himself  remaining    with 
eeneral  Vauhgan  at  St.  Eustatius,  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  towards 
Martinico,  in  order  to  intercept  de  Grasse's  fleet  and  convoy. 
Admtnd    On  the  £8th  of  April,  admiral  Hood  was.  informed  by  his  ad- 
Hp^de-  vanced  cruisers,  tnat  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  the  chan- 
^oA    V     ^^  between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinico.    The  next  morning  he 
offen  bat-  descried  the  fleet  before  the  convoy  ;  and  though  he  had   only 
tie  to  the  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  twenty-four,  and  the  enemy  had 
Prench.     the  wind  in  their  favour,  the  British  commander  determined  to 
/  hazard  an  engagement.    With  great  skill  and  dexterity  he  en* 

They  do    deavoured   to  gain  the  wind  and  come  to  close  battle.     De 
not  ven-    Grasse,  however,  would  not  venture  a  decisive  action,  and  frsm 
^?'^*    _   his  windward  position  being  enabled  to  preserve  the  distance 
gagem^t.  ^^^^^^  he  chose,  began  to  cannonade  so  far  from  the  British 
'  ships  as  to  admit  of  little  execution  on  either  side.    Dorii^  the 
first  conflict,  the  British  van,  however,  and  the  foremost  ships 
of  the  centre,  after  repeated  endeavours,  at  last  succeeded 
in  approachingjiearer  to  the  enemy,  and  having  received  a  very 
heavy  fire,  were  considerably  damaged  in  their  masts,  hulls, 
and  rigging,  before  the  rest  of  our  ships  came  up  to  their  as- 
sistance.   Find  ins  his  wounded  ships  m  a  very  shattered  con* 
dition,,  admiral  Hood  thought  it  pfudent  during  the  nisht  to 
sail  for  Antigua..   The  marquis  de  Bouill^  attempted,  in  tne  ab- 
sence of  our  fleet,  to  reduce  St.  Lucia  on  the  10th  of  May  ;  but 
by  tlie  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  he  wss  compelled  to 
relinqutsD  the  design.    Admiral  Rodney  now  found  it  necessa* 
ry,  instead  of  spending  more  time  at  St.  Eustatius,  to  employ 
^  his  whole  force  against  the  French  armament ;  he  therefore  im- 
mediately sailed  to  Ant^a,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  re- 
paired, proceeded  towaros  Barbadoes. 
A  French      On  the  very  day  that  sir  George  Rodney  with  the  fleets 
^n>^^>^^  from  Antigua  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  a  small  French  squadron, 
Tobaeo     ^'^^  ^  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  under  the  conduct  of 
^'    M.  de  Blanchelande,  late  governor  of  St.  Yincent^s,  appeared  off 
the  island  of  .Tobago.    On  the  S3d  of  May,  the  day  on  which 
the  enemy  appeared,  Mr.  George  Fergus^on,  the  governor,  sent 
the  intefligence  to  Rodney,  which  the  admiral  received  on 
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4he  9Ml    The  naval  eommaiider  imagined  the  force  of  the  ene^   CHAF. 
mj  much  lesa  considerable  than,  it  was,  and  on  that  supposi-  ^^^^l- 
tion  destined  six  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  under  admi-  ^"^"^^^^^ 
ral  Drake,  with  abont  six  hundred  land  forces,  for  its  relief.    ^^^^' 
That  officer  having  arrived  on  the  SOth  off  Toba^,  descried 
between  him  and  the  land  the  enemv's  fleet,  consisting  of  twen* 
ty«feur  sail  of  the  line.    Finding  it  impossible  to  attempt  a  land* 
ing,  he  retired,  and  sent  the  commander  in  chief  intelligence 
of  the  posture  of  affairs.     Meanwhile,  about  three  thousand 
French  troops  landed  on  the  island.    The  defenders,  including 
a  few  soldiers  and  the  colonial  militia,  amounted  only  to  four 
hundred   and    twenty^seven    whites ;    but   thej  *  found  most 
faithful  and  intrepid  auxiliaries  in  iheir  blacks.    Governor  Fer-  Cbuacter 
gusson^  himself  was  distinguished  for  his  treatment  of  negroes,  !^^^^' 
the  joint  result  of  judgment  and  humanity,  by  which  he  9ecur*^|^^ 
ed  the  obedience,  while  be  conciliated  the  affection,  and  esta- governor 
biished  the  fidelity  of  his  labourers.  -  His  precept  abd  example  Fergus- 
influencing  other  planters,  rendered  the  condition  of  the  blacks  "<>»-. 
much  more  comfortable  than  in  most  of  the  other  ^^^^^n^^^*  ^^^^^ 
and  attached  to  their  masters,  hearts  very  susceptible  of  kind  i^ind  treat- 
impressions.    The  island,  however,  not  wing  far  advanced  in  ment  of 
cultivation,  the  number  of  negroes  £t  to  bear  arms  was  but  bis  ne- 
smalK    The  gallant  Femisson  made  a  skilful  and  vigorous  de^ff'^'^ 
fence  against  an  enemy  (oar  times  the  number  of  his  brave  band. 
Tnwtitig  that  his  message  would  bring  eflfectual  succour,  he  oc- 
cupied a  strong  post,  and  for  ^even  days  prevented  the  enemy 
from  mafcine  prepress.    The  marquis  de  Bouill^,  commander 
of  the  iiivaJers,  found  all  attempts  to  dislodge  his  opponents 
▼ain;  wherefore,  to  reduce  them   to  submission,  he  began  to 
destroy  their  plantations.    The  islanders,  seeing  the  approach- 
ing  devastation  of  tlieir  property,  were  awed  to  concessions, 
which  the  fear  of  personal  danger  could  not  extort,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  capitulate.    The  firmness  of  the  governor  restraining  overpov- 
them  from  precipitate  offers,  procured  h<^nourable  and  advan*  ered  by 
tageotts  terms;    Admiral  Rodney  did  not  escape  censure  for  J^™^®"» 
not  having  adppted  more  effectual  measures  for  the  relief  of^^^^\^ 
Tobago;  and  it  was  asserted  with  some  reason,  that  the  French,  nounble 
without  a  great  superiority  of  jfiaval  force,  had  in  this  campaign  oipitula. 
acquired  a  most  important  advantage  in  the  West  Indies.  ^oi>* 
From  the  capture   of  Tobago  in  the  beginning  of  June,  to 
the  beginning  of  August,  de  Grasse  continued  in  the  West  In- 
dies, without  beins  encountered  by  Rodney ;  and  in  July  sailed 
to  St.  Domingo,  where,  after  being  re-enforced  by  five  ships  of 
the  line,  he  escorted  the  rich  mercantile  convoy,  with  a  fleet 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line.    He  conducted  the 
convoy  northwards  until  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  m-ocee4" 
ed  himself  to  the  second  object  of  his  expedition.    Bodpej^ 

>  Brother  to  the  colonel,  who  lived  and  died  so  honourably .-*See  ttiA 
history,  chap,  intv«. 
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CHAP.   conceiYiiig  that  his  health  reqaired  an  iaAediata  retuni  to  his 

^^^'   native  country,  escorted  the  West  India  convoy  hoaie»  and  9tat 

^•^^^^^■^  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  under  sir  Samuel  Hood»  to  watch 

1781 »     ihe  motions  of  de  Grasse. 
The  Span-     While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  between  the  French 
iards  re-    j^j  British  among  the  eastern  settlements  of  the  West  Indies* 
^.V^y^'^the  Spaniards  were  not  inactive  in  the  western.    Elated  with 
their  successful  attack  against  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Misgissippi,  they  had  extended  their  views  to  West  Plorids. 
In  the  year  1780,  they  had  captured  the  fort  of  Bohille,  on  the 
confines  of  Florida;  and   in   1781,  preparing  a  considenble 
armament  from  the  Havannidi,  they  resolved  to  besiege  Peim- 
cpla.    The  enemy  on  their  first  departure  were  disnersed  by  t 
hurricane,  but  soon  refitting,  again  set  sail  with  eig^t  thonsand 
land  forces,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  line.    On  the  9th  of  Mani 
they  arrived  at  Pensacola.    Mr.  Chester,  governor  of  tiie  pro- 
vince, and  general  Campbell,  governor  of  the  town,  with  n  gar- 
rison  not  exceeding  three  thousand  men  including  inhabitants, 
made  the  most  skilful  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
'    The  enemy  were  near  two  months  employed  against  Pensacola, 
before  they  were  prepared  for  a  general  assault ;  and  thou^ 
they  must  ultimately,  from  the  vast  superiority  of  their  nnmbecs, 
have  prevailed,  yet  the  courage  and  activity  of  the   garris<a 
would  have  withstood  their  efforts  much  longer,  had  not  tiieir 
principal  redoubt  been  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  faiUng  of 
a  bomb  at  the  door  of  the  magazine,  which  set  fire  to  the  pow- 
der.   The  garrison  now  finding  that  farther  defence  was  hope- 
less, next  morning  agreed  to  capitulate,  being  the  9th  of  May, 
exactiy  two  months  after  the  si^  commenced ;  and  thus  the 
province  of  West  Florida  became  a  possession  of  Spain. 
Last  ef>  ^      The  history  now  comes  to  the  last  exertions  of  Brttain  he 
*»**?^Bti-  the  recovery  of  North  America^— efforts  glorious  to  the  valour  of 
TCoive^^  her  championa,  but  terminating  in  events  melancholy  to  the  aa- 
of  North    tional  interests.    Ministry  had  uniformly  been  remarkable,  do- 
America,   ring  the  American  war,   for  misapprehending  sitnations  and 
events,  over-rating  partial  advantages,  and  conceiving  them  to 
be  genefcl  and  decisive.    The   reduction  of  Charleston,  and 
compulsory  submission  of  ^South^Carolina,  they  considmd  as 
certain  indications  of  her  future  success,  and  of  the  desire  of 
the  colonists  to  return  to  their  connexion  with  tiie  parent  coun- 
Milinfisr-    try.    They  received  the  exaggerations  of  deserters  from  Arae- 
^  fdM    '^'^^  ^  authentic  testimony,  and  gave  to  the  effusions  of  disap- 
^QQ^„.      pointed  pride  and  resentment,  a  &ltef  due  only  to  the  impartial 
■ions  of     narratives  of  truth.  The  defection  of  Arnold  elevated  their  hopes 
miniiien.  of  recovering  the  colonies ;  thev  considered  his  manifesto  de- 
scribing both  the  weakness  ana   discontent  of  the  American 
army,  as  unquestionable  evidence.^    Proceeding  on  such  super- 

■  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by^  respectable  field  offi- 
cer of  the  guardo,  dated  New-Toric»  August  the  34th,  ITai,  iUustiates  the 
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KcUI  Tiemi  and  fedkle  reasoning  they  fonned  their  etpec<ttio0t  CHAP, 
and  plans.    It  waa  apprehendea^that  general  Clinton^  from  the  ^  ^^^^ 
aapposed  weakness  and   disaffection   of  Washington's  arm^,  S^'^^^^^ 
would  not  only  be  aUe  to  afford  that  body  full  employment  m     ^^^^' 


epinjon  which  wu  entertained  hy  impartial  observeiiB  on  the  spot,  coii* 
cerning  the  information  and  conduct  of  miid8tiy,and  with  prophetic  saga- 
city predicts  the  event  :— 

**  Well,  here  I  am  once  more,  wrapt  up  in  miBtafy  nonsense ;  for  what 
but  nonsense  must  be  the  science  of  dnir^tfing  mankind^  when  tul<M«  and 
shoemakers  start  up  generals^  and  dare  to  oppose  us  regularly  bred  practi* 
tioners :  however,  <'  ex  mhiU  fuMtJit^"  and  tnese  self-created  heroes  havo 
the  less  merit,  as  we  have  learnt  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  even  turn  the 
left  cheek  where  the  right  Has  been  smitten. 

**  Now,  my  good  (Hend,  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  you 
much  consolation  from  here.  The  Strange  and  unaccountable  inlatoation 
that  attends  our  sagacious  ministers  at  home,  (who  seem  to  embrace  eveiy 
phantom,  merely  that  they  may  be  deceived,}  will  indubitably  asdst  others 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  bringing  tlus  rebellion  to  a  most  dfishonoura- 
ble  conehision.  To  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  our  follies,  Ice.  &c. 
would  take  up  a  volume ;  but  I  should  wish  to  ^ve  yon  some  idea  of  our 
present  situation  at  New- York.— When  I  left  England  it  was  confidently 
asserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  *  that  thevebel  army 
was  scarce  existing;  that  the  people  in  general  were  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most misery  and  despondency,  their  finances  totally  exhausted,  without 
credit,  without  trade,  or  the  means  of  procuring  the  common  necessaries 
of  Ufe  (  and,  at  the  same  time,  general  inclination  to  submit  to  the  mer^ 
of  Great  Britain.'  This  was  the  hinguage  of  the  1st  of  last  April :  I  own 
that  was  a  day  on  which  it  is  usual  for  the  unwary  passenger  to  be  held  up 
to  ridicule  by  piuch  greater  fools  than  himself. 

**  With  respect  to  the  rebels :  at  no  period  of  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  infamous  rebdfion,  have  the  Americans  fitted  out  so  many 
large  ships  as  within  these  eight  months :  their  success  (thanks  to  our  na- 
vy) has  answered  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Their  trade  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Havannah  and  the  West  Indies  has  been  veiy  greats 
although  it  is  in  the  power  of  two  frigates  to  secure  the  entrance  mto  the 
river  Delaware.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  constant  supplies  of  fiour  they  received  from  the  rebel^ 
.without  which  they  could  not  have  subristed  their  army.  With  respect  to 
the  misery  of  the  people,  I  leave  vou  to  judge  how  great  it  must  be,  when 
beef  and  mutton  sell  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  a  pound  in  the  Jerseys^  while 
we  in  New-Tork  pay  two  shillings :  other  tlungs  in  proportion.  The  de- 
preciation of  their  paper  money  is  now  lofar  from  being  a  loss  to'them,  that 
It  is  a  very  great  advantage,  as,  by  the  constant  circiuation  of  many  hun- 
dred thousand  hard  doUars,  which  they  have  at  length  received,  their  pa- 
per currency  will  be  annihilated,  so  that  they  are  now  beginning  on  a  new 
bank.  As  to  the  despondency  of  the  people,  believe  it  not ;  for  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  never  breathed  with  more  rancour  than  it  does  at  this  moment 
in  America.  Perhaps  the  great  successes  of  our  forces  to  the  southward 
have  convinced  vou  by  this  time  that  the  Carofinians  and  Virginians  are 
still  unconquered.  • 

**  The  French  and  rebel  army,  united  under  Wariilngton,  constats  of  near 
twelve  thoomnd  men,  exclusive  of  militia»  who  are  now  called  upon  to 
join  with  the  greatest  force  ttiey  can  collect,  in  the  most  sacred  promise  of 
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CHAP,  the  victiiitj  of  New-York,  bat  «bo  to  co-operate  powwfUlj 
^Y^*  with  the  soathera  force,  overpower  the  Anericans  who  were 
^"^"^•^^^  gtill  refractorj,  and  enable  the  weU  affected  (according  to  the 
17S1.     aunisterial  hypothesis  so  often  disproved  bj  fact,  the  majority) 
Otnect      to  declare  tlieir  sentiments,  and  assert  their  loyaltj.     Chi  th» 
&nd  plan    theory  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  constructed  :  its  principal 
^mpaien  ^^  prominent  object  was,  that  lord  Comwallis  should  pervade 
1781.        the  interjacent  provinces,  join  Arnold,  and  in  Vimnia  attack 
the  n>arquis  de  la  Fajette,  an  active  partisan  oi   the  repub- 
licans ;  while  sir  Henrv  Clinton  shoald  in  the  north  oppose  ge- 
neral  Washingtoifi,  and  coaat  Rochambeau»  comnaiiaer  of  the 
Lord         French  troops.    Early  in  the  year  irsi,  lord  CorBwallis  tak- 
CornwAllising  the  field,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Carolina.     Tarleton 
nMutdf  *"*  having  been  ordered  to  scour  the  country  to  the  left,  pursied 
Morgan  the  American  partisan ;  that  officer  retired  to  the  Bnad 
River,  intending  to  cross  it  with  his  troops ;  but  he  foaed  thit 
from  a  sudden  thaw  the  waters  were  so  high  as  to  retider  it  i«- 
passable,  unless  with  great  danger :  being  so  situated  and  closely 
pressed  by  Tarleton,  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.    On  tM 
18th  of  Januarv,  at  eight  in   the  mornings  Tarleton  came  is 
si^t  of  the  enemy ;  they  were  drawn  up  on  the  e^^   of  as 
open  womj  without  defences,  and  though  their  numtiera  oiiglit 
.    have  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  own,  the  quality  of  hia  troops 
was  so  different  as  not  to  admit  a  doubt  of  succesSj,  which  was 
tttll  fiirther  confirmed  b^  his  great  strenath  of  cavalry,  ao  that 
every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  complete  victmr.     Hia  first 
line  consisted  of  the  seventh  rwment,  tne  foot  and  liriit  infan- 
try of  his  legion ;  the  second  of  the  first  battallion  of  uie  aeven- 
ty-first,  while  troops  of  cavalry  flanked  each  line.    If  organ 

plunder  of  this  dty.  The  French  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  is  expected 
in  a  vety  short  time  with  a  rc-enforcement,  and  then  we  are  to  expect  to 
bo  attacked  here.  As  to  the  Biitiab  army  In  these  lines,  aoiall  as  it  is,  it  is 
equal,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  monsieurs  and  rebebvu- 
der  tlie  great  general  Washington,  if  they  would  risk  a  battle,  which  vc 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not  do,  as  they  continue  to  insult  ts 
so  unpunished.  The  conduct  of  this  war  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
most  shameful  and  unpardonable ;  and  neither  justice  nor  common  acose  is 
permitted  to  have  the  smallest  weight  in  the  counsels  of  our  great  inen^— 
Public  futh,  once  deemed  inviolable,  is  daily  sacrificed,  and  not  th^  smsll- 
est  attention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  plunder.  Tlie  expenditure  of  pub&c 
money  is  notoriously  commttted  to  the  most  mean  and  dishonest  cf 
nen.  There  is  not  a  paltry  clerk  in  one  of  pur  departments,  who  cannot 
in  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  afibrd  to  keep  his  town  knd  country  hcMise, 
carriage,  &c.  &c.  and  realize  thousands,  facts  must  speak  for  themselves; 
and  I  hope  they  wUl  be  reauired.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  to  si^pose 
affairs  can  go  as  ^hey  should  do,  when  merit  is  dUcowwed,  infamy  reward- 
ed, and  the  name  ot  an  honeti  man  f  sufficient  bar  to  his  advancement.  1 
^m  heartily  sick  of  it  all ;  I  wish  to  return  in  peace  and  quietness  to  (Nd 
England. 

« I  say  nothing  of  myself,  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  ffood  healthy  de- 
termined to  d<»  m^  duty  in  all  situations  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  le* 
what  happen,  never  to  t^  a  cmtvenOon  with  rtbeit^/ 
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{ftlaced  aeTen  hundred  militia  in  one  tine  on  tiie  efige  of  tho   ^g^ 
wood ;   the  second  consiBted  of  rageUr  troope,  on  which  ho    '**^»» 
had  much  dependences  these  he  disposed  out  of  tight  in  the '"^^''^••^ 
wood.    The  Brituh  troops  soon  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and     ^'^ 
concluding  the  victory  to  be  gained,  were  pwrsning  the  fiigi-  ^^JJ^^ 
lives,  when,  on  a  sadden,  the  second  line  of  the  enemj,  which  i^^ 
opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  entice  the  pursaers,  ponred  in  a  troo]>8. 
close  and  deadly  fire  on  both  sides.    Too  ground  was  in  anDcfettdf 
instant  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  those  brave  the^Unt 
troops,  who  had  been  so  long  inured  to  conquest,  bjr  this  severe  ^.^nter- 
and  unexpected  cheek,  were  thrown  into  irremediable  disorder,  xarietoa. 
Und  a  total  defeat  was  the  immediate  consequence ;  the  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  exceeded  four  hundred  men. 
Tarleton  used  every  effort  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  rally 
his  men,  and  repulse  the  American  horse,  but  his  abilities  and 
courage  could  not  recover  the  fallen  fortune  of  the  daj.    The  DindTtn- 
loss  of  Tarleton's  corps,  so  soon  after  the  disaster  at  King^ta|^tothe 
Mountain,  was  severely  felt  by  lord  Comwallis,  to  whom,  on  such  ? "^^ 
a  service,  and  in  such  a  country,  light  troops  were  of  the  h^hesi  ^UsMt^.' 
importance.    The  American  general,  Greene,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  motions  of  lord  Comwallis,  was  stationed 
with  a  consideraUe  force  in  North  Carolina.  Tbe  British  general 
proposed  to  cut  olT  the  enemy's  communicatbn  with  Virginia, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  South  Carolina,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  endangered  in  his  absence :  for  this  purpose  he  left 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  at  Charleston,  under  lord  Raw- 
don.    Lord  Comwallis  first  made  an  attempt  to  intercept  Mor- 
gan, which  the  dexterity  of  that  partisan  eluded.    The  Bri- 
tish armv  with  much  difficulty  passed  the  Catawba,  and  being  in* 
formed  that  general  Greene  was  posted  at  Guildford,  lord  Corn* 
wallis  marched  towards  that  place.    Greene's  force  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  while  the  British  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand ;  therefore  the  American  general  determined  to  ha« 
zard  a  battle.    The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  the  field,  with  a 
wood  on  the  rbht,  and  other  woods  both  in  front  and  rear ;  Battle  of 
consequently  the  safest  point  of  attack  was  on  the  left  wing.  Guildford. 
At  the  same  time  the  eeneral  was  obliged  to  act  with  great  cau- 
tion,  lest  He  should  fall  into  an  ambuscade  from  the  woods,  as 
Tarleton  had  done  in  a  similar  situation.    Major-general  Les- 
lie commanded  the  right  wins,  colonel  Webster  the  left,  Tarle* 
ton  the  cavalry,  and  his  lordship  himself  the  centre.    A  party 
of  light  infantry  was  stationed  m  the  woods  to  act  as  occasion 
might  require.    The  enemy's  first  Kne  was  soon  broken ;  the 
second  made  a  very  vigorous  and  |;allant  resistance,  but  were 
at  length  beaten  back  to  the  third  line  which  was  stationed  in 
the  woods :  there  the  battle  became  necessarily  irregular ;  the 
Americans  beins  more  accustomed  to  such  a  scene  of  combatl 
appeared  for  a  Hiort  time  likely  to  prevail ;  but  the  grenadiers  of 
the  seventy-first  regiment,  having  by  a. rapid  inovement  passed 
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QHAP.  oter  a  deep  ranoe^  charged  with,  uch  im^ttlofiiiy.as  to  brak 

^^^   the  enemy's  Hoe:  die  confusion. Iermiflate4  in  a  total  mtu. 

V   ^^^'^'^^  The  loss'on  the  side  oC  the  British  amoanted  to  five  iai- 

^!!^  ^>^   °^^^.  l^iUed  and  wounded ;   among  those  who  died  if 

-  I^^^Il^  rounds  was  colonel  Webster,,  an  officer  very  btgblf  esteeM 

but  with    hj  the  funeral*  and  the  whole  army  for^  courage,  miutiry  sHu. 

ooittidera-  and   ability.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  cousidenbiT 

bleloBs.    greater,  but  when  compared  with  their  immediate  nmna, 

perhaps  less  in  proportion  than  the  loss  ^  the  oqM«ffv& 

From  Guildford  the  British  army- marched  through  a  wtlfltidtt' 

pitable,  and  hostile  country,  ana  after  encountering  the  sere* 

est  hardships,  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  at  WilningtoD  ic 

Virginia.     Arnold,   meanwhile,  made  an  incursion  into  tb 

norUiern  parts  of  Yiiginia,  and  plundered  the  co98t   Baa; 

soon  re-enforced  by  generid  Phillips,  they  made  great  km 

amouj;  the  enemy,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  eflectiag  i 

junction  with  lord  Cornwallis. 

Campaign      General  Greene  after  his  defeat  at  Guildford,  spent  some  ti« 

of  loHl      in  collecting  re-enforcements,  which  having  arrived^  he  marc^ 

Rawdon.    ^j  ^  South  Carolina,  to  cut  oflf  the  communipatba  betvca 

lords  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon.    The  British  force  in  Soiu 

Carolina  was  so  small,  that  their  situation  was  extrenelj  pn- 

carious :   and  their  provisions  were  so  much  redacedi  tk 

their  noble  general  was  compelled  to  decline  the  proffered 

assistance  of  a  body  of  loyalists,  from  absolute  inanlitj  tt 

afford  them  maintenance.    Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Cis- 

den  when  Greene  arrived :  his  lordship  learned  that  coDsideia- 

ble  re-enfoccements  were  expected  by  the  American  imj; 

small  as  his  own  force  was,  our  general  formed  a  resolatioii  it 

once  bold  and  wise,  to  attack  the  eo^my,  numerous  as  ther 

were,  before  they  should  be  still  more  powerfully  recruitn. 

The  Americans  were  encamped  lit  two  miles  distance  od  k 

brow  of  a  rocky  steep,'  known  by  the  name  of  Hobkirk  HiL 

Battle  of  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  less  fortified  od  flat 

'  Hobkixk    aide,  because  there  they  apprehended  no  dan^r.    Sapenv 

^^*         genius  here  acted  on  the  same  principle  which  in  this  histoij 

.  we  have  repeatedly  seen  successful,  but  especially  in  seekii^ 

and  seizing  the  heights  of  Abraham.*    llie  commander  tf* 

tempted  the  most  difficult  approach,  from  the  weU  im^ 

presumption  that  there  defence  would  be  the  least  vigilut 

At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  £5th  of  April,  the  British  tnops 

marched  to  the  enemy  round  this  swamp  undiscoYered,  iw 

entered  a  wood  bordering  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing.  Hepce 

they  rushed  with  such  rapid  impetuosity  as  to  throw  that  divt 

>  Lord  Comwanis  annoanced  the  death  of  this  valiant  officer  (o  ^ 
ther,  the  late  Dr.  Webster  of  Edinbuigh,  in  a  letter,  which  wis  publivt 
in  the  newspapers,  and  univeTsally  admired. 

»  See  Andrews,  vol.  iv. ;  Stedman,  vi^  iL ;  and  tLmmy^ 

)  See  this  Vohime^  chap.  i. 
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sion  of  tiie  enemy  into  an  instant  confusion*  which  communi*  CHAP, 
cated  to  the  main  body.    The  Americans,  however,  far  supe-  *  XXVII. 
j'ior  in   number,  were  enabled  to  rally,  and  make  a  resolute  ^^'^^vx/ 
stand:    their  artillery  arriving  at  this  moment,  afforded  them    1^^* 
powerful  support,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  British  force*    The 
provincials  extended  uieir  front  to  such  a  length,  that  lord 
Rawdon  apprehended .  the  intention  of  surrounding  his  troop. 
At  th|s  instant  he  conceived  one  of  those  happy  designs  which 
the  emergencies  of  war  call  forth  from  combined  heroism  and 
ability ;   he  ordered  his  columns  to  form  one  line.     Thin  as 
this  rank   was,  they  charged  the  enemy  with  such  fury,  as 
proved  totally  irresistible,  rooted .  them,  and  obtained  a  com* 
plete  victory.    Whether  we  consider  the  design  or  execution, 
no  action  occurred  during  the  war  which  displayed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  united  talents,  valour,  and  ready  invention,  which 
^constitute  the  soldier  and  the  general :  but  little  availed  mili- 
tary excellence,  when  seconded  by  political  weakness;  the 
re*enforcements  intended  by  ministers  to  join  lord  Rawdon, 
were  not  sent  in  proper  time.    By  the  late  conflict  his  small 
band  was  rtsduced  to  dsht  hundred  men,  while  the  American^, 
though  defeated,  were  last  recruitinj^;  our  valiant  commander 
was  thus  arrested  in  the  career  of  victory,  and  obliged  to  act 
on  the  defensive  until  fresh  troops  should  arrive.    At  length, 
part  6f  the  expected  re-enforcement  arrived  at  Charleston, 
and  the  British  general  marched  downwards  to  effect  a  juno- 
.  tion.  In  his  absence,  Greene  invested  the  strong  post  of  Ninety-  The  Ame- 
six,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  detachment  to  oesieee  Ausos-  n^^ns  be- 
ta in  Georgia.    Apprehensive  that  lord  Rawdon  would  speedily  ^^^^ 
return,  Greene  attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  assault,  butthogix; 
garrison  jnade  so  vigorous  a  defence  that  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  retire.     The  day  after  their  retreat  the  British  but  on  the 
^general  arrived :  he  soon  learned  that  Augusta  was  tak^n,  and  "^P*^^^ 
that  the  besiegers  had  rejoined  the  army  of  Greene.    The  force  ^||^^L 
of  the  Americans  was  now  so  powerful,  that  great  numbers  of  the  abandon 
provincials,  who  had  professed  obedience  to  Britain,  threw  off  the  at- 
the  mask,  and  avowed  hostility.  , Finding  every  thinff  around  tempt, 
him  full  of  dan^r  and  enmity,  the  general  perceived  the  neces* 
sity  of  abandoning  Ninety-six,  that  he  might  cimverge  his  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  lower  province,  and  especially  the  capital. 
On  his  march,  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of  Americans  was 
posted  -at  Congaree  creek,  and  immediateljr  hastened  to  that 
spot.     The  enemy,  by  breaking  down  a  bridge,  endeavoured 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  British ;  but  Rawdon  advanced 
with  surprising  quickness,  a  party  of  his  troops  waded  through 
the  river,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  bank,  and  cleared  a  pas- 
sage for  the  rest  of  the  army.    Lord  Rawdon  made  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  Greene  to  battle;   but,  taught  by  expert* 
ence,  the  wary  American  skilfully  and  successfully  avoided 
an  encounter. 
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OliAF«     '  Noiwithataiiding  the  enteqnise,  skilU  and  (enivs,  ao  coimi- 
^^^*   cuously  displayed  by  the  brave  yoaog^Rawdon,  Greeoe  on  the 
^•^"^'"^^  whole  auoceed^d  «o  far  as  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  G««r- 
178U    gyi,  and  the  two  tlaroliiias ;  and  had  ako  entirely  cot  off  ooa- 
munication  between  the  Britiah  commanders  in  South  C^roliot 
and:  Virginia.    Lord  Rawdon  having  eooti  after  returned  fa 
Bitgiandt  the  command  in  South  Carolina  derolved  on  ccdeorl 
Stewart    Greene  having  both  re-eiiforced  his  army  ir  mmbent 
tod  improved  them  in  £scipline»  resolved  to  attack  tlie  BritiA 
forcel.    Oa  the  8tb  of  September,  he  pot  his  design  in  esecs* 
tion.  and  littacked  colonel  Stewart  at  the  Bataws.    Oreat  nan. 
bers  were  killed  on  both  sides*  without  anv  decisive  event;  tk 
result,  however,  wag  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  enemy,  ssd 
the  British  thenceforward  confined  their  operations  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Charleston. 
Cornvallis     Comwallis  meanwhile  entered  Virginia,  and  made  eonsiden- 
entersVir-ble  prosress  near  its  southern  coast.    On  the  515th  of  May  fae 
^^^^       joined  file  body  that  had  been  commanded  by  eeneral  PliiUi{»; 
reaches     and  in  .the  latter  end  of  June,  reached  WilBamaboriilu    Hk 
Williama-  Ioirdshq»  considered  it  of  the  highest  consequence  toconnunrf  a 
hureh,andpggt  on  a  navigable  river,  as  thns  maritime  assbtanee  mkHt 
^^"^'jf  co^pciate  With  his  land  forces.    He  accordingly  established 
at  Glou-    himself  at  Gloucester  and  at  Yorkti>wh,  on  the  eppooiie  banb 
esster.       of  Yotk  riVer.    The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  together  with  ^ 
American  general   Wayne,,  were  stationed  with  a  nowcflBl 
body  of  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of  lord  CornwaUis,  asd 
without  haxarding  an  engagement^  to  restrain  their  eperatms 
Having  fortified  this  posltioti,  and  taken  a  general  view  of  tiic 
situation  of  alairs,  he  formed  an  opinion  that  a  much  grraier 
force  than  that  Vhich  he  possessed  would  be  necessary  for  reds- 
cing  Vi  rginia,  and  effecting  the  object  of  the  campaign.    He  css- 
ceived^ftat  there  could  m  no  hopes  of  ultimate  and  decism 
success,  without  very  active  ce-operation  on  ihe  part  of  Hie  con- 
mander  in  chief. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  not  to  have  coincided   in  tiie 
judgment  ot  the  other  general :   instead  of  re-enforcins  the 
army  in  Virginia,  he  turned  his  attentioii  solely  to  the  dcfeiKt 
of  New- York,  against  which  he  apprehended  an  attack  fron 
Dexterous  the  combined  armies.    To  confirm  him  in  this  arorehensioB, 
stratagem  the  genius  ^  Washington  devised   a  stratagem   waich  essilj 
of  Wash-  Imposed  oa  the  very  moderate  sagacity  with  which  the  British 
w^dT       commander  in  chief  was  gifted.     General  Clintsa  had  inter- 
over.        cepted  many  of  the  American  letters  in  the  course  of  bis  corn- 
reaches     mand,  and  published  them  in  the  New-York  papers.      Wash- 
Clinton,     inston  now  wrote  letters  to  various  ofiicers,  declaring  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  saving  Virginia  was  by  attacking  New* 
York  in  conjunction  with  &e  French  troops;    which,  he  asr 
serted,  would  be  soon  attempted ;   for  he  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  a  general,  whom  from  experience  he  knew  ts 
be  so  fertile  in  resources,  sa>  vigorous  in  decision,  and  so  prompt 
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and'  expeditious  in  improTin^  every  ^idrantage.    Tliese  were    CtTAP. 
(according  to  the   writer's  intention)   also   intercepted,  and    ^^Vil. 
completely  imposed  on  the  British  commander  in  chief.    To  ^^"^'^^^^ 
continue  the  deception,  ihe  two  commanders,  accompanied  by     *''*^* 
the  principal  officers  of  both  armies,  and  attended  by  the  en- 
g^ineerB,  reconnoitred  the  island  of  New- York  closely  on  both 
sides  from  the  opposite  shore ;  and  to  render  appearances  the 
more  serious,  took  plans  of  all  the  works  under  the  fire  of 
their  batteries.    The  arrival  of  de  Orasse  was  daily  expected' 
by  the    co'mbtne<l    generals,  and  the^  resolved  to  proceed  by 
forced  marches  to  Virginia,  not  doubting  that  the  mass  of  land 
and  se«  forces  which  would  then  'be  united,  would  overwhelm 
1  lord  Cornwallis,  when  Unassisted  by  the  commander  in  chief. 
On  the  19th  of  August  they  set  out,  and  Clinton  considered  Wafthmfr* 
their  departure  as  only  a  feint  to  cover  their  designs  on  New- ton  joins 
'.  York  :  they  proceeded  to  Virginia,  and  joined  the  army  of  la  ^ y?^^* 
.  Fayette.    De  Grasse  having  arrived  at  the  same  time,  blocked  JH^  ^^* 
I  up  York  river  with  his  ships,  wKile  his  land  forces  effected  a 
I  junction  with  the  Americans.    Intelligence  had  been  despatch* 
I  ed  by  sir  George  Rodnev  to  admiral  Graves,  that  the  French 
I  fleet  was  d^tined  for  die  Chesapeake,  and  that   sir  Samuel 
s  Hooii  was  on  his  way  to  the   same  place,  in  expectation  of 
%  meeting  with  admiral   Graves   and  the  New- York  squadron. 
t  The  despatches  having  been  unfortunately  captured,  did  not 
1  reach  the  admiral.     Sir  Samuel   Hood  havins  arrived  off  the 
n  Chesapeake  on  the  d5th   of  August,   three  days  before,  and 
;i  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  finding  Graves  there,  pro- 
3  ceeded  to  New-York,  which  he  reached  on  the  S8th,  and  three 
^  da^s  after  the  united  squadrons  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  and 
^^  arrived   the  fifth    of  September,  with  nineteen  ships  of  the 
^  line,  when  they  discovered  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  there* 
^  amounting  to  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line.    A  partial  eliffage-> 
!,  ment  took  place,  in  which  several  British  ships  were  considera- 
bly damaged,  but  without   anr  decisive  evi>nt  on  either  side. 
,  The  hostile  armaments  kept  five  successive  days  in  sight  of 
\^  each  ether,   but  stormy  weather   havine  much  increased  the 
\  ilamage  of  the  British  fleet,  they  returned  to  New- York  to  refit 
'.  Meanwhile  Barras,  who  had  succeeded  Terney  in  command- A  French 
.^  ing  the  French  naval  force   oti   the  North  American  station,  J^^*. 
;*g  joined  de  Grasse ;  and  thus  the  gallant  arrliy  under  the  brave  therivcrf 
,  Cornwallis  was  inclosed  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  naval  Loni 
\  J  force,  and  an  army  of  t wenty«one  thousand  men,  whilst  his  own  Cornwallis 
,  corps  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.    Not  conceiving  it  possible  **"J^  , 
'  that  sir  Henrj;  Clinton  would  be  so  completely  outwitted,  lord  ^JSJecttoir 
'I..  Cornwallis  expected   speedy  succours,  and   made  dispositions  succours 
;"]  for  a  vigorous  defence  until  thev  should  arrive;  meanwhile  he  soon,  he 
'^,   found  it  necessary  to  contract  his  posts,  and  concentrate  hisre«)lvcfito 
'"    defences;  and  the  enemy  immediately  occupied  thbse  P^^^itions  °5^^ 
'''  which  the    British   general   had  abandonetl.     The   trenches  ^^^  ^^ 
^'  were  opened  6y  both  arnueff  in  the  night  between  the  6th  and 
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CHAP,   rth  of  October;  the  batteries  were   covered  with   litde   less 
xxvif.   t)^3„  ^QQ  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  their  attacks 
^'^^^^'"^^  were  carried  ott  with  formidable  energy.    In  a  few  daja  nest 
1781.    of  the  British  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  defence  reiMieTed 
hopeless.      An  express,  however,  having  4ii'rived   frocD  New- 
York,  and  informed  the  commander  that  he  mt^t  rely  on  m- 
Skilful  and  mediate  succours,  the  general  persevered  in  resistance.     Two 
pliant  de-  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatly  impeded  the  progren 
fence.       ^^  ^^^  siege.    The  second  parallel  of  the   enemy  l^ng  nov 
finished,  they  resolved  to  open  their  batteries  on  these  worb 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October.    The  British  forces  employed 
every  effort  to  defend   the  fortifications,  but  w^re  overbofiie 
by  the  immense  superiority  of  number.    The  noble  commander 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  general  assault 
for  which  the  enemy  was  now  prepared.    Finding  no  suecoors 
likely  to  arrive,  ana  himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  cob- 
ceived  a  design  of  forcing  his  way  through  a  part  of  the  ene- 
my, and  making  his  escape,  but   found  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable.   Thus  hemmed  in  by  a  very  superior  army,  throu^  no 
rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  tlie  skilful  and  vigorous  execution 
of  his  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  this  brave  leader  had  no  ahenu- 
tive  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  gallant  army  without  answering  anv 
finding     purpose,  or  a  surrender.    On  the  latter  step  be  at  last  resoivea, 

^i™  1  ^    and  on  the  19th  of  October  yielded  by  an  honourable  camtala- 

unableto   ^.^ 

renders  *     ^^  ^^^^  s^'*  Henry  Clinton  set  out  from  New-Tork  to  attempt 
on  ho-       the  relief  of  lord  Corn wallis,  two  months  after  the  departure  of 
nourable    Washington  and  Rochambeau  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  proceed 
tenns.       ^^  ^j^^  assistance  of  the  distressed  army.    He  brought  with  him 
seven  thousand  land  forces,  with  a  fleet,  which  was  now  re-en- 
forced by  admiral  Digby,  consisting  of  twentjr-five  ships  of  the 
line.    Having  arrived  off  the  late  scene  of  hostilities,  they  fouad 
that  al^  was  over,  and  that  succours  so  tardily  accorded  were 
,      equivalent  to  desertion.    The  French  fleet,  though  still  superior 
to  the  British,  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  cauttouslj 
avoided  any  conflict ;  and  the  British  commanders  having  no 
longer  any  inducement  to  remain  upon  that  statioh>  retomed  to 
New-York. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern  array  and  its 
valiant  commander,  from  whose  antecedent  and  recent  sncces- 
^  ses  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  tftat  the  roost  valuable  of 
the  colonies  would  be  recovered,  and  that  the  cause  of  Britain 
would  ultimately  prevail.  In  his  laborious  marches  through 
the  wild  and  intricate,  tracts,  his  lordship  received  the  fullest 
.  and  most  experimental  assurances  that  tne  pe^e  who  were 
asserted  by  ministry  or  their  adherents  to  be  friendly,  were 

Snerally  hostile;  that  every  attempt  to  recover  America 
rough  the  Americans  themselves,  was  chimerical,  as  much  as 
every  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force.  The  plan  he  saw  had  been 
concerted  upon   false  principles,  and  he  himself  had  fatally 
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l^rned  that  though  he  and  his  heroic  bund  had  done  their  at-   CHAP, 
most,  thei'e  was  umost  an  equal  defictencj  jof  support  and  co-  '^^^^- 
operation  for  its  execution*    The  surrender  at  Yorktown  was  ^"^^^'^^^^ 
tne  concluding  scene  of  offensive  war  with  America.    All  the     ^^^^* 
profuse  eipenditure  of  British  wealthy  all  the  mi^ty  eftbrts  of 
britisb  power,  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  British  valour, 
directecl  and  guided  bj  British  talents  and  skill,  proved  without 
effect ;  the  momeotoas  exertions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of  blood 
and  treasure  were  for  ever  lost* 
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DinatlifaLtioD  ^ain  prevails  in  Britajn—cnhanced  by  the  new*  &aiD  y'lT' 
ginia.— Out  ofparlisment,  a  majority  becomes  inimicaJ  to  the  Ameiica 
war  and  to  ministen.^Meeting  of  pariiamenf>-4he  king's  speecb — of- 
position  iiiTeigh  with  incaMsed  energy  against  ministers  dfexteromde- 
fenee  by  lord  North— prdminary  motions  a^^nst  ministers  belbte  the 
recess— manifest  diiference  among  opposition  on  Amencan  indepcB- 
dence.— General  plan  of  attack  against  administration  now  formed  asd 
matured— the  Tanoua  parts  aangned,  while  Fox  animates  the  whole.— 

'  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  oaTy'— n^p^dred  bj 
a  small  majority. — Conway's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  ooa- 
clude  (he  American  war — carried  by  a  majority  cf  nineteen* — Miwirtrw 
still  hold  their  places.— Lord  John  Cavenaish's  motion  for  the  remonl 
o£4nini8ter»~tne  nunister  skilfully  addresses  himself  to  difTerent  senti- 
ments and  opinions— carries  a  motion  for  an  adjournment— n  coafitke 
attempted  in  vain— the  motion  repeated  by  Lord  Sorry. — ^Adiniui- 
tration  re8ign8.-^Character<of  tjie  North  adBunistration.^-The  doke  of 
lUchmond*8  strictures  on  the  execution  of  colonial  Hainea— acknow- 
ledges he  had  been  misinformed,  and  makes  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
—Strictures  on  the  promotion  of  Lord  George  Germaine  to  the  peer- 
age.— ^New  administration.— The  marquis  of  Rockingham  first  lord  of 
the  treasufy— Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Shelbume  secretaries  of  state.— Awow. 
ed  plan  of  nunisters.— Adjustment  with  Ireland.— Indepenpence  of  the 
Irisn  parliament  acknowledged. — Mr.  Grattan's  address.— Satisfaction  of 
the  Irish  nation.— -Supplies. — Parts  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme  adopted- 
Conduct  of  Mr.  William  Piu— connects  himself  with  no  party— reckons 
a  chief  advantage  in  our  constitution  the  equipoise  of  the  orders— pro- 
jects a  reform  in  parliament— propoaes  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  representation — proposition  not  conudered  as  a  party  questioo. 
--•Theyounger  members  the  votaries  of  reform — ^the  older  are  for  ad- 
hering to  the  existing  constitution.^Arguments  for  and  against — the 
supporters  of  reform  outvoted.-r-Overtures  of  Mr.  Fox  for  peace  with 
the  Diitch. — Premature  endeavours  to-  pacify  America.— Death  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham^— Lord  Sheloume  made  prime  miniater— 
enraged  at  this  appointment,  Mr.  Fox  resigns. — Mr,  William  Pitt  chan- 
cellor of  tlie  excliequer.-— Mr.  Fox  gives  a  general  account  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  resignation.'— India  afiatrs.^-Report8  of  the  committees  re- 
present the  general  system  of  eovemmcBt  to  be  erroneous  and  hurtfol* 
and  state  gross  abuses  to  have  oeen  committed  by  the  company's  chief 
servants.—- Warren  Hastings  implicated  in  the  censure.— Exertions  of 
Mr.  Dundas.-*BiU  of  pains  and  penalties  against  governor  Rumbold  and 
his  coadjutors.— Session  rises. 


CHAP.  DURING  the  recess  of  parliament  irSU  diasatiafaction 

^^^^n*  had  beguD  again  to  prevail,  frum  incidenta  and  events  alr«adj 

N^"^*'^^  mentioned,  and  especiallj  from  repeated  instances  of  alleeed 

1781.     misconduct  in.  the  ministerial  direction  of  the  nnvy.     Tnat 

iS^SSon^    source  of  dissatisfaction  bebg  opened,  speedily  caused  others 

again  pie-  ^^  ^^^  •  ^®  immense  expendittire,  the  profuse  loans,  the  etior- 
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nous  incneaae  of  Uses,  the  little  Avail  of  aU  our  ezfir^ont,  pre^    CHAP, 
tented  themselves  to  the  view,  and  the  /public  were  vcrjr  dijw  ^^^^^* 
erently  disposed  towards  ininist»rs»  on  the  approach  of  the  ^^"'^^'^'^ 
«cond  session  of  parliament,  from  what  they  haa  heen  at  the    .^^- 
beginning  of  the  first    Both  dejected  and  dissatisfied,:  their  ]^P^ 
;loom  and  displeasure  were  dreadfully  am*avated  by  the  me-    "  *°' 
ancholy  news  from  Vimnia.    Judging  St  ministry  under  the  f^^J?!^^ 
mmediate  impression  of  this  calamitous  event,  they  hastily  im*-  n^^^ls^^om 
mted  our  misfortunes  to  a  series  of  folly,  obstinacy,  and  miscon-  yii^a. 
luct.    Many  who  had  strenuously  recommended  perseverance 
Q  coercion,  now  reprobated  that  system  which  they  had  most 
oudly  applauded  i  a  majority  out  of  parliament  became  inimical  a  majori. 

0  the  American  war  and  the  present  ministers :  such  was  the  ty  out  of 
lisposition  becomins:  prevalent  when  parliament  met  on  the  27th  pvlia^ 
>f  November.  *  *^  ^  STmea 

His  majesty's  speech  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual  length  hoMe  to 
n  copiousness  of  detail,  imputed  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  ministers. 
:he  restless  ambition  of  his  enemies.    He  should  not  discharge  ^^^JB 
:he  trust  committed  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  |>eople,  or  requite  ^2||^^ 
,he  constant  and  zealous  attachment  of  his  sulgects  to  his  per-  ^^  iin^s 
&on,  family,  and  government,  if  to  his  own  desire  of  peace  speech. 
>r  to  their  temporary  ease  and  relief,  he  sacrificed  their  essen* 
tial  rights  and.permanent  interests.   Slaving  mentioned  the  fa<^ 
rouraole  affairs  in  the  £ast  Indies,  he  recommended  faither  in* 
[|oiries  into  the  condition  of  the  dominions  and  revenues  of  that 
country.    His  majesty  stated  to  the  hous6  without  palliation 
or  diminution,  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  campaign  in  Vir^ 
^ioia,  but  adduced  it  as  a  ground  for  a  firm  confidence  in  par- 
liament, and  more  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exertions. 
The  consequent  address  excited  a  very  interesting  debate,  in  Oppoai- 
which  opposition  sketched  the  principal  topics  of  the  charges  ticm  in- 
which  they  adduced  against  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  ^^^i^^^^ 
»ion,  and  of  the  counsels  which  they  propo^  to  be  substituted.  Energy 
Their  arguments  were  directed  to  prove  the  original  folly  of  a|Faiiistmi- 
the  American  war ;-  the  madness  of  perseverance  in  so  hopeless  maters. 

1  contest ;  the  incapacity,  negligence,  and  mismanagement  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  the  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
incompetence  of  administration  in  their  various  departments,  as 
well  as  general  system  ;  and  the  necessity  of  chansing  both  men 

sind  measures.   Lord  North  defended  himself  and  his  cdlea^es.  Dextrous 
both  as  to  particular  counsels  and  the  series  of  policy,  with  a  deftnce 
dexterity  and  ingenuity  that,  if  it<  did  not  con vince*  impartial  ?j^|^ 
readers  or  hearers,  at  feast  impressed  them  with  a  high  opinion    ^^'^^ 
uf  the  speaker's  ability. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  St.  Eustatius;  a  confiscation  of 
effects,  he  alleged,  there  took  ^Ace  contrary  to  national 
justice  and  to  national  policy.  To  prove  his  first  head,  he 
entered  into  a  very  learned  and  able  discussion  of  the  extent 
of  powers  acqnirea  by  conquerors  over  an  enemy  svrrend^og 
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CHAP,  at  discretioa ;  and  for  thi^  purpose  quoted  th^  anliiority  of  tii€ 
^^^  most  celebrated  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  traced  the  history 
^^'^'^"^^of  Uiese  laws,  and  their  actual  state,  as  elocidated  bj  the  coa- 
^riU*     current  practice  of  all  civilized  societies.    The  feelings  of  maa- 
kind  haa  even  exceeded  the  theories  of  jurisprudeace  io  mit^- 
ting  the  calamities  of  war ;  hence  he  inferred,  the  neceasitf,  is 
the  present  improved  state  of  that  code,  of  interpreting. the  max- 
ims of  law,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  favouraole  sense.     He 
therefore  contended,  that  from  the  moment  of  subanMioD,  tk 
vanquished  parties  were  entitled  to  the  security  of  subiects. 
Having  laid  down  this  proposition,  he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of 
the  alleg;ed  enormities  which  he  contended  to  be  cootrarj  to 
everj  dictate  of  justice  and  humanitj,  and  offered  to  prove  hn 
allegations  bj  testimony.    Such  cruelty  and  depredation  bjei* 
citing  the  hatred  and  enmity  of  neuti*al  states,  were  no  leas  m- 

Elitic  than  unjust    Admual  Rodney,  'without'  oontrovertiBe 
n  Burke's  general  principle,  totally  denied  his  atatenieot  of 
the  case ;  the  Dutch  were  at  war  wttn  us,  therefore  it  was  per- 
fectly fair,  and  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  that  thdr  pro- 
perty ca]}tured  without  a  capitulation  should  be  confiacated ; 
he  mid  seized  the  whole,  not  for  himself  and  the  other  captors, 
but  for  the  crown :  he  oo^ld  have  no  mercenary  views,  as  he 
did  not  till  long  after  receive  intelligence  of  the  kingS  iotentioo 
to  bestow  the  ti^ty  on  the  fleet  and  army.    He  knew  of  no  out* 
rage,  and  never  had  heard  that  any  was  committed  by  the  con- 
quernrs.    The  charge  being  unsupported  by  facts  and  doca« 
ioents»  Mr.  Burke's  quotien  was  ne^tived.    On  the  12th  of  De- 
Prdimina-cember,  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  army  soj^lies*  a 
lynotions  motion  was  brought  forward  by  air  James  Lowther  concerning 
jJP^^   the.  American  war,  apparentlyintended  to  sound  the  dispoaitioa§ 
before  the  ®^  ^be  house,  and  preparatory  to  more  pointed  propositions.    It 
recess.      was  proposed  to  declare,  that  the  war  in  North  America  bad 
been  liitherto  ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  un- 
dertaken ;  and  that  perseverance  in  it  would  be  unavailing,  and 
also  injurious  to  the  country,  by  weakening  her  power  to  resist 
her  ancient  and  confederated  enemies.    On  this  subject,  so  of- 
ten  discussed  in  such  a  variety  of  fo/ms,  there  could  be  Jittie 
novelty  of  ai^ument.    But  opposition,  in  the  division,  ascer- 
tained the  point  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  establish : 
the  minority,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  showed  that  ministers  were  losii^ 
Difier-      ground*      In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  American 
ence  of     affairs  underwent  before  the  recess,  the  difference  between  lord 
opinion      Shelburne's  connexions  and  the  Rockingham  party,  concerniog 
^|^{||^^' the  independence,  became  more  manifest  than  on  any  former 
on  Ameri- occasion.    Great  contests  also  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  respect- 
can  inde-  ing  the  plan  of  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  emergency, 
pendence.^ome  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  total  evacuation  of  America, 
and  the  direction  of  our  whole  force  against  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon :  but  the  majority  still  cast  a  longing  lingering  look  after 
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ih»  object  wUch' they  had  pursued  for  so  many  jears.  The  most   CHAP, 
sanguine  saw  now,  triat  all  hopes  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  ^^^\ 
colonies  were  forever  yanisheaybut  they  still  fondly  fancied  that  ^^"'^"^^^ 
they  might  preserve  a  part ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined^    ^^^* 
that  a  considerable  force  should  be  left  at  New* York. 

During 'the  recess  the  opponents  of  ministry  were  einployed  Plan  of 
in  forming  and  maturing  a  plan  of  general  attack  asainst  ad-  ^^ 
ministration.     The  chief  conduct  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Pox;||^^g^^, 
and  the  various  parts  assigned  to  other  senators,  were  to  be  di-  mitustra- 
rected  and  supported  by  this  illustrious  leader*  so  admirably  fit-  tkm. 
ted  for  the  warfare  which  ho  now-  undertook*    Indeed,  though 
'  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  wh^t  mode  such  transcen* 
dent  powers  cotJLD  be  most  effectually  exerted  ;  itis  certain,  as 
an  historical  fact,  that  the  force  and  spiendour  of  Mr.  Fox's 
genius  have  bun  most  firequently  displayed,  not  in  lejpslative 
invention  or  plans  of  executory  policy,  but  in  reprehensive  elo- 
quence ;  not  in  devising  systems  and  measures  for  the  wbe  and 
beneflctal  government  of  the  country ;  but  in  contending,  that 
others  have  planned  and  .acted  unwisely  and  injuriously.    On     1782. 
the  9dd  of  January,  the  da]r  after  the  Christmas  adjournment 
expired,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  want 
of  success  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  during  the  war,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  year  1781.    For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
posed a  committee »  which  being  agreed  to  by  ministers,  he,  a 
fortnight  after,  on  tiie  7th  of  February,  discussed  the  subject' 
He  traced  the  naval  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
exhibited  a  summary  of  the  allied  miscarriages  of  the  sueces* 
sive  years.    In  surveying  the  events,  of  1780^  he,  with  peculiar 
eneq^,  exposed  the  inmtuation  which  sent  captain  Moutray, 
with  the  East  and  West  India  fleets,  so  n^ ar  the  enemy's  eoasts. 
Having  reached  1781,  he  stated  five  distinct  chaiges  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  naval  department :  Ist,  De  Orasse  was  suflfered  to  - 
depart  for  the  West  Indies,  without  any  effort  to  intercept  his 
fleet.     He  had  sailed  from  Brest  ^n  me  22d  of  March,  with 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  ;  Darby  was  at  sea,  on  the  13th, 
but  instead  of  being  suffered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  way  to  Ireland.    The  second  charge  was,  the 
loss  of  the  St.  Eustatios  convoy,  which  had  b^n  captured  on 
its  way  home;  this  might  have  been  easily  saved  hj  sending 
a  squadron  at  the  time  they  were  expected.    The  third  was  8 
letter  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Bristol  from  the  admiralty,  in  an*' 
swer  to  one  from  that  gentleman,  requesUne  information  con- 
cerning the  combined  fleet;  the  admiralty  had  misinformed  and 
misled  the  Bristol  merchants,  by  intimating  that  the  hostile  ar« 
mament  was  not  in  the  channel,  when  they  knew  thati  it  waa 
there,  and  had  thereby  endangered  the  trading  ships  of  that  city. 
The  fourth  charge  was  on  the  force  sent  to  cope  with  the 
Dbtch ;  and  the  fifth,  the  inadequate  fleet  sent  out  with  admiral 
Kempenfeldt.    The  general  defence  addaced  by  lord  Mulgrave« 
in  favour  of  earl  Sandwich,  was,  that  he  had  acted  aecmliog 
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CflAP.   to  infehnation,  moral  probilMity^  aiid  the  esifldiig  ciremn- 
XXVin.  stances*    Mr.  Fox  made  a  motum»  foonded  oa  hta  fire  dkuuf^ts, 
^•^^^"^^tfaat  it  is  the  Optnioo  ef  this  coin«iittee»  that  there  fafee  beca 
irss.    grogg  inisnilinageniient  m  <he  admiaistration  of  the  navad  mSwn 
bnei^W-of  Great  Britain  daring  the  eowrae  of  the  ^ear  1^81.      1^ 
^  ^y  *     4«iestioii  being  called  for,  Mr.  Fox's  notion  waa  Begativcd  b?  i 
f^jjj.'"*"  majority  of  only  two  hondred  and  five  to  one  hondred  eightj- 
OonwAv't  three.    BocOui'^d  by  the  j^rof^ressive  dedensioii  af  asieiste- 
motion  for  riM  laaiorities,  on  the  ifid  of  Febroaiy»  oppoaitian,  iv  a  bis> 
an  mddreM  tion  iiade  by  general  Conway^  propoied  to  addreaa  tie  king*  te 
tothekingj^t  an  end  to  the  Ameriean  wan     After  bodi  aides  had  re- 
eJ^to^c  peated  argnmentfi  so  often  employed,  the  country  f^ntleawB 
AmericMi  now  leaving  teioisters,  ^Conway's  niotion  was  negatived'  by  a 
war  car*,    majority  :of  only  one,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  oas 
n^         hvndred  and  ilHiety*three ;  and  oppifiition  oherbhed  hopes  of 
speedy  success.     Fully  confident  of  victory,  Conway,  on  the 
^th  of  February,  proposed  the  saake  motion  under  a  difbreat 
form.    The  usnal  armaments  being  repeated,  opposition  carried 
their  motion  by  a  mqority  of  two  hundred  and  tldrty-fo«r  to  two 
hundred  and  fifteen ;  and  thus,  after  a  contest  of  eight  years. 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  aaoceeded  in  their  attempt  te  |Kticttre  a 
tote  from  the  house,  for  requesting  the  king  to  concinde  the 
American  war. 

The  foHowing  motion  was  accordingly  carried  w-^  Resolved, 
«f  Febraary  27th,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  an  humfede  ad- 
^  dress  be  presented  to  his  mijesty,  most  humbly  to  represent  to 
^hi»  majesty,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  oAnsive  war  on 
^the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  retfacin|r 
**  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force,  will  be  die  means 
vof  weakening  the  eflbrts  of  this  country  against  her  Bwropeaa 
^  enemies ;  tends,  under  the  present  circumstances,  dangenrasly 
« to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of 
^  Great  Britain  and  America ;  tod  by  preventing  an  luqptoy  re* 
^  conciliation  with  that  eountiry,  to  fhistrate  the  earnest  desire, 
'*  graciously  expressed  br  his  majesty,  to  restore  the  bleasines  ef 
«*  public  tranquillity/'   'to  this  address  his  majesty  returned  the 
following  answer :  ''Gentlemen  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  There 
**  are  no  objects  nearer  to  my  heart,  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and 
"■prosperity  of  my  people.    You  may  be  assured,  tnat,  in  pur- 
vsuanctB  to  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such  measured  as  shall  ap* 
<'  pear  to  me  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
*<  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies,  so  essen^l 
"^  to  the  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  my  eflbrts  shall  be  directed 
» in  the  most  eSbctual  manner  against  our  Biiropean  enemies,  tHI 
^  such  peace  can  be  obtained  as  shall  conUst  with  the  interests 
''  permanent  welfare  of  niy  kingdom.'^ 
MinisteTs      Jtf  blisters  had  trft^  declared  that  they  would  hold  their  places 
fltiU  hoU   ^^  longer  than  a  parliamentary  minority  should  sanction  Adr 
ces!'  ^  *  system  and  measures :  it  was  therefore  expected  that  a  fesfp* 
nation  would  Immediately  ensue.     Lord  North  and  his  coi- 
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leagoesy  however,  continiied  to  hold  their  places,  because  they    ClfiAK 
said  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  vote  or  resolution,  that  parlia-   XXVUI. 
ment  had  withdrawn  its  confideace  from  the  present  administra-  ^"^^"^"^^^^ 
tion  :  confiding  in  its  increasing  strength,  the  opposite  party  re-     ^^^^• 
solved  to  bring  this  question  to  immediate  issue.    Accordingly  LordJohn 
lord  John  Cavendish,  on  the  8th  of  March,  proposed  resolutions  Caven- 
to  the  following  eflfect :  that,  from  1775,  the  nation  had  expended  *»^'»  ™o- 
upwards of  one  hundred  millions  in  a  fruitless  war:  touring JjJ^'^^jj^^ 
which  we  had  lost  thirteen  cdonies,  many  of  our  valuable  West  ^^  of  i^i. 
India  and  other  islands ;  that  the  rest  were  in  imminent  danger ;  niiten. 
that  we  were  now  engaged  in  an  expensive  war  with  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a  single  ally ;  that  tiie 
chief  cause  of  these  accumulated  misfortunes  was  the  united 
incapacity  and  misconduct  of  administration.    The  three  fir^ 
of  these  resolutions  could  not  but  be  admitted  as  matters  of  fact : 
respecting  the  fourth,  which  was  an  inference  from  the  others, 
Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  a  long  unifocm  series  of  calamity  and 
disgrace  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  misconduct:  and  farther, 
that  weakness  and  fdly  distinctly  marked  each  separate  mea- 
sure of  every  minister,  as  they  collectively  pervaded  the  whole 
system  of  administration.    Lord  North  ar&ued,  that  it  was  un- 
fair from  misfortune  to  infer  misconduct ;  but  that  even  if  mis- 
conduct existed,  it  might  be  in  the  execution  instead  of  the  plans. 
The  minister,  however,  was  aware,  that  a  direct  and  pointed 
answerto  the  charges  could  be  of  little  avail;  therefore,  with 
his  usual  dexterous  ingenuity  he  shifted  his  ground.    To  draw  The  min- 
the  attention  of  the  house  from  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  i*ter  skil- 
question  at  issue,  he  called  On  them  to  consider  if  the  present  ^^^^ 
counsellors  should  be  removed,  who,  probably,  would  be  their  )^j]^|^i^ 
successors.    His  lordship,  well  knew  that  there  were  indepen-  different 
dent  members  in  the  house,  who,  though  they  disapproved  lately  senti- 
of  administration,  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  being  governed  nients  and 
by  a  whig  combination.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  opposi-  ®P™*®^** 
tion  members  either  originally  \vere,  or  had  become  partisans 
of  that  connextion.    He  was  aware,  that  not  only  the  Rocking* 
ham  system  of  ruling  the  nation  by  a  confederacy,  but  also  va^- 
rious  opinions  ind  measures  were  by  no  means  consonant  to 
the  sentiments  of  all  who  now  voted  on  their  side.    Was  the 
house  (he  said)  prepared  to  new  model  the  constitution,  to  alter 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  elections  P  Would 
it  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  nationu  taith  with  the  crown, 
by  adopting  a  celebrated  bill  of  reform  in  the  civil  lis£  expendi* 
ture?  Would  it  vote  the  independence  of  America?  on  which 
subject  he  understood  there  was  as  great  difference' between  the 
two  branches  of  opposition,  as  between  opposition  and  mini- 
sters.   Mr.  Dundas  eminently  distinguished  himself,  and  with 
his  usual  strength  of  explicit  and  direct  argument  urged  the 
house,  before  they  voted  for  removing  the  present  ministers  and 
throwing  the  government  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  to 
have  it  uioroughly  ascertained  and  accurately  defined,  what  the 
VoL.L  '  91 
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<;hap.    obfecis  of  these  opponents  were;  what  sjsteoi  they  propoteii 
■^^^'  to  adopt,  and  what  measures  they  intended  to  porsoe«     Tliesr 
^'^'^^'^  considerations  had  so  much  tnflaence,  that  the  suporters  of 
^'^•.    ministers  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  aa- 
♦a  m^iT'j^"*/  often,  and  a  motion  was  carried  for  adjourning:  the  hoaie 
for  an  ad-  until  the  15th.     Manj  moderate  and  independent  nember^ 
joum-       wished  for  a  coatition,  which  should  prevent  the  eonntry  froa 
ment.        being  entirely  governed  by  any  party.    Ministers  were  well  ia- 
tionla  at.  ^^^^^^  ^  *^*^  expedient,  and  during  the  adjouronient  made  »■ 
tempted    ^^^^  attempts  to  ^ive  it  effect,  but  to  no  purpose.     On  the  I5tk, 
in  vain :     sir  John  Rous  made  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  9th  ;  no  kss 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty  members  were  present,  whes 
ministers  still  carried  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  nine.    Tbe 
opposite  party  immediately  announced,  that  the   resc^ntifl&s 
the  mo*     would  be  again  proposed ;  accordinel v,  on  the  SOtfa  of  Msfd, 
ti«n  i*  ^  a  very  crowded  house  attended,  and  ford  Surry  rose  to  make  Die 
iorf  &ir-^  promised  motion.     Before  he  had  begun  to  speak,  lord  Norfe 
fy,        '  rose  to  communicate  to  the  house  information,  which   (he  said; 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  present  motion*  and  reqsift 
an  adjournment.     Some  disorder  arose  from  what  was  cofr 
Adminis.    ceived  interruption  to  lord  Surry  ;  but  being  auieted,  lord  North 
tration  re-  infonned  the  house,  that  there  was  no  admintstrationt  and  mo?- 
*'^''        ed  for  an  adjournment  until  new  arrangements  should  be  formed. 
He  then  took  his  leave  of  the  commons  as  minister,  by  thaak- 
ing  them  for  their  honourable  support  during  so  long  a  coarse  of 
years,  and  in  so  many  trying  situations.    He  expressed  his 
grateful  sense  of  their  flattering  partiality  towards  him  at  all 
times,  and  their  forbearance  on  many  occasions.    A  successor 
of  greater  abilities,  of  better  judgment*  and  more  qualified  for 
his  situation,  (he  said,)  was  easy  to  be  found  ;  a  successor  more 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  them,  more  lo^al  to  his  sovereign,  and  more  d^ 
sirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  whole  and  entire,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say,  could  not  so  easily  be  found.    He  concluded 
bis  speech  with  declaring  he  did  not  mean  to  shrink  from  trial, 
but  snould  always  be  prepared  to  meet  enquiry,  nay»  even  de- 
manded from  his  adversaries  the  strictest  scrutiny. ' 
Charaeter      Thus  ended  the  administriltion  of  lord  North,  a  period,  of 
North  ad-  ^^^^^  *^®  greater  part  teemed  with  calamitous  events,  beyond 
minlstra-    *P7  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  duration  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Britisii 
tion.  history.    A  war,  with  so  great,  productive,  and  important  part 

of  our  own  community,  lost  thirteen  flourishing  and  powerful 
colonies,  the  promoters  of  private  and  public  wealth,  and  the 
nourishers  of  national  force.  Hostilities,  whencesoever  they 
arose,  not  only  subtracted  from  us  such  constituents  of  strength, 
t)ut  added  them  to  our  inveterate  enemies.  Year  after  year 
our  blood  and  treasure  were  expended  to  no  puprose ;  myriads 
of  men  were  killed,  hundreds  of  millions  were  lavislied  without 
obtaining  any  valuable  object.  Temporary  gleams  of  partial 
success  were  followed  by  the  permanent  gloom  of -general  dis- 
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8ster«     Were  we  to  judge  from  result  aolelj^  aud  to  draw  &  con*    CHAP, 
elusion  from  the  broad  principle,  that  an  uniform  series  of  mis-  XXVUI. 
carriages  in  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  implies  a  great  ^'^^'^^^^'^ 
portion  of  misconduct,  our  estimate  of  this  administration  mi^ht     ^^^- 
be  easilj  formed ;  but  general  rules,  applied  to  the  appreciation 
of  conduct,  often  require  to  be  nicely  modified  according  to  the 
actual  circumstances.    I  trust  it  has  appeared  to  the  impartial 
reader,  that  the  chief  minister  possessed  very  considerable  ta- 
lents and  fair  intentioos,  though  mingled  with  defects,  and  act- 
ing in  such  emergencies  as  precluded  beneficial  exertion  and 
consequences.    But  however  erroneous  and  hurtful  the  series  of 
measures  was  during  this  administration,  far  is  the  blame  from 
being  confined  to  ministers.    It  indeed  belongs  chiefly  to  par- 
liament, which  by  its  approbation  sanctioned  their  acts,  ana  to 
the  people  themselves  m  whom  the  greater  part  was  eager  for 
commencing  and  continuing  the  war.  When  the  nation  censures 
this  burthensome  and  diastrous  war,  productive  of  such  an  enor- 
mous load  of  taxes,  they  must  remember  that  it  originated  w 

THEMSELVES. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  engaged  in  the  momentous  The  duke 
discussions,  which  I  have  been  narrating,  matters  of  a  more  ^^  ^^^' 
personal  nature  were  debated  in  the  house  of  lords.    The  duke  ll^rjctures 
of  Richmond  moved   for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  colonel  on  the  ex- 
Haines,  executed  at  Charleston,  under  the  following  circum- ecution  of 
stances.    Haines  an  American  officer,  having  been  taken  pri-^lpn^l 
soner  at  Charleston,  had  demanded  his  parole,  but  had  been  *^*^^* 
refused,  unless  he  would  take  (he  oaths  of  allegiance.    With 
this  alternative  he  readily  complied,  and  thus  bound  himself 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  British  subject.    On  the  faith  of  his 
sworn  fealty,  he  was  permitted  to  go  and  reside  on  his  estate  in 
the  interior  country  at  some  distance  from  Charleston ;  he  there 
raised  two  hundred  men,  attacked  the  innocent  inhabitants  who 
would  not  join  his  banditti,  murdered  some,  fired  the  houses  of 
others,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  many  who  fled ;  bv  taking 
this  ungenerous  inhuman  advantage  of  the  lenity  which  he  ex- 
perienced he  added  perjury  to  a  weach  of  trust  and  aggravated 
the  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the  blackest  treachery.    By  the 
laws  of  war  as  established  m  the  practice  of  nations,  a  person 
taken  in  arms  against  the  state  under  which  he  had  accepted 
his  parole  was  liable  to  be  hanged  instantly  without  any  farther 
propf  than  what  should  identify  his  person.    Haines  was  taken 
in  arms;   and,  his  identity   being  admitted,  he  was  by  lord 
Eawdon  and  a  board  of  officers  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and 
accordinsly  suflfered  the  punishment  due  to  such  treachery. 
General  ureene  had  represented  this  judgment  as  a  transgrea* 
siou  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  that  ef* 
feet,  threatening  to  retaliate  on  British  prisoners ;  but  adduced 
neither  argument  nor  authority  to  prove  his  [>ositions.    The 
duke  of  Richmond  having  received  some  partial  account  of 
thefte  circumstances,  described  the  procedure  of  lord  Rawdon 
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QflAP.   and  the  otiier  <ifficers  to  iwTe  been  impolitic  ilk^»  and  badM- 
XXVIII.  fi^y,^    Xjord  Stormont  and  the  chancellor  stated    the   actaal 
^'^"^^^^^  case*  and  vindicated  the  nobiemen  and  gentlemen  in  qaestioa 
1782,    ffQm  go  heavy  a  chai;ge.    Hia  grace,  on  reconsidering  tlie  ob- 
ject, was  induced  to  make  a  satisfactorj  explanation    to  the 
joung  lord  whose  name  had  been  called  in  question^  and  to  de- 
,clare  to  the  house  the  high  opinion  of  that  brave  soldier's 
humanity^  and  just  intentions,  though  he  still  doubted  wbetbef 
Strictures  the  proceeding  was  strictly  legal.    It  being  understood  in  the 
on  lord     house  that  a  peerage  was  about  to  be  conferred  on  lord  Geor^ 
Geor|;e     Germaine,  as  a  mark  of  royal  approbation  for  his  ministerial 
mafne's      conduct,  opposition,  not  choosing  directly  to  interfere  with  the 
promotion  king's  right  of  bestowing  that  dignity,  objected  to  it  on  a  diier- 
to  the        ept  ground,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  tfast 
peerage,    house,  for  a  person  who  had  received  such  a  sentence  fron  t 
court-martial,  farther  confirmed  by  his  sovereign,  to  be  raised  te 
the  peerage.    A  motion  to  that  effect  being  luule  was  immedi- 
ately negatived,  as  a  violent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  ffe 
crown.    Some  days  after,  his  lordship  having  now  taken  his  seat 
in  the  upper  house,  the  motion  was  again  introduced  :  viscooot 
Sackville  vindicated  his  own  character  individually  as  being  bj 
the  long  confidence  of  his  sovereign  purified  from  the  stigma  « 
a  sentence  of  twenty-two  years  before,  under  circumstances  of 
very  questionable  imnartiality  and  equity ;  and  farther  asserted 
tiie  constitutional  r'^nt  of  the  crown,  to  bestow  the  peerage  ac- 
cording to  its  judgment  and  discretion. 
Newadim-     Dunng  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  a  new  administratioQ 
nistration :  was  formed :  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  firet 
^s^*^"    ^^^^  ^^  *^^  treasury ;  the  earl  of  Shelbome  and  Mr.  Fox  secre- 
R^ldng-   taries  of  state;    lord  Camden  president  of  the  council;   the 
ham  first   duke  of  Grafton  privy-seal ;  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  sf 
lord  of  the  the  exchequer;  admiral  Keppel,  who  was  also  cieated  a  vls- 
tireasuiy,    count,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;   general  Conway 
udlo^    commander  in  chief  of  the  forces;    the  duke  of  Richmond, 
Shelbumc  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  lord  Thurlow  was  continued 
aecreta-     in  his  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  Mr.  Dunnins  was  c^reated 
ries  of      baron  Ashburton,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
Avowed    ^^'    '^^^  following  were  understood  to  be  the  public  measures 
plan  of  mi.  ^^^^^  ministers  undertook  to  support ;  peace  with  the  Amen- 
nisters.      cans  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was  not 
to  be  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  they  were  to  efiect 
a  substantial  reform  in  several  branches  of  the  civil  list  expen- 
diture, on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  diminution  of 
the  influence  of  the  crown ;  under  which  article  the  bills  for 
excluding  contractors  from  seats  in  parliament,  and  disqualifj- 
ing  the  revenue  officers  from  voting  in  the  election  of  members, 

■  Lord  Rawdon  was  inclined  to  save  Haines,  had  such  an  extension  of 
mercy  been  consistent  with  strict  justice,  and  the  example  to  be  exhibited 
to  treacherous  violators  of  their  parole. 
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^Mrere  inclttded.    The  house  adjourned  for  several  days  at  Eas-   chap. 
ter,  and  did  not  meet  after  the  formation  of  the  new  ministrj»  ^^^^^' 
to  execute  any  business  nntil  April.    On  the  8th,  Mr.  Eden,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
iHrho  had  been  secretary  to  lord  Carlisle  late  lord-lieutenant,  ^^*  lJ^^^' 
hibited  a  view  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland,  stated  means  ^^^^^ 
^which  were  then  forminf  for  rendering  the  country  totally  iode*  Ireland. 
pendent  of  the  British  legislature,  and  concluded  with  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the 
6th  of  Georg|e  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in  tlie  king  and  parliament 
^f  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Fox  informed  the  house  that  Irish  affairs  had  already  un- 
dergone the  discussion  of  several  privy-councils,  and  that  the 
next   day«  he  would  be  prepared  to  propose  a  preliminary 
measure  on  the  subject ;  iSden  therefore  withdrew  liis  motion. 
The  next  day  messages  were  delivered  to  tlie  two  houses,  re- 
commending such  an  adjustment  as  would  sive  mutual  satisfac- 
tion to  both  kingdoms*    The  duke  of  Portknd,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, sent  a  similar  message  to  both  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  which  an.  address  was  moved  bj 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Grattao,  leader  of  the  popular  party.    This  Mr.  Gnt- 
representation  fully  and   explicitly  asserted  the  independent  ^"'"  ^^~ 
rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  state  tlie  ^^' 
causes  of  those  jealousies  and  discontents  which  had  arisen  in 
that  country ;  the  act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  the  power  of 
suppressinj^  or  altering  bills  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  per- 
petual mutiny  bill.    It  concluded  with  expressing  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  from  his  msiesty's  virtuous  choice  of  a  chief 
governor,  and  their  great  confiaence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and 
constitutional  counsels  which  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
his  majesty  had  adopted.    On   the  seventeenth   of  May,  the 
repeal  of  the  act  complained  of  was  moved  in  the  house,  and 
passed  witiiout  opposition :  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  indepen- 
rendered  iodepenaent  on  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.    In  f]^^^^-^ 
return  for  the  liberal  procedure  of  the  British  government  in  p^rii^ 
relinquishing  its  claims  without  stipulation  or  condition  what-  ment  as. 
ever,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  immediately  voted  100,0001.  for  certained. 
the  purpose  of  raising  20,000  Irish  seamen  for  the  service  of 
his  majesty's  navy.*    The  new  ministers  proceeded  to  their 
plans  of  reform  and  economy ;  bills  were  passed  for  disquali- 
fying revenue  officers  from  voting  in  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament,  and  for  rendering  contractors  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons.    On  the  15tli  of  April,  a  message 
was  broueht  from  the  king,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  the  curtailment  of  expenses  through  all  the  branches  ^art  oFMr. 
of  public  expenditure.    Mr.  Burke,  now  paymaster-general  of  ^"^^^'* 

>  The  sum  of  50,0001.  was  also  voted  for  purchasing  an  estate,  nnd  erect- 
ing^ a  mansion  therein,  to  be  settled  on  Henry  Grattan,  esq.  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  unequalled  benefits 
coiderred  by  him  on  that  kingdom. 
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the  forces,  revived  his  pfan  of  reform,  and  proposed  as  pari  cf 

it,  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  his  dvO 

^"^^^^^^"^^  list,  to  prevent  the  like  in  future,  and  to  carry  iota  a  law  xk 

.^^^'  ^  retrenchments  which  his  majesty  had  graciously  proposed  ^ 

refomTis   ^^^^  ^^  ^>^  household.    Without  entering  into  the  detail  c' 

adopted,    the  reduction  which  was  effected  by  thfs  bill  when  passed  isii 

a  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general^  that  its  anatal 

saving  amounted  to  72,3681.     He  followed  the  bill  bj  another, 

for  the  regulation  of  his  own  office :  the  pi^incipal  object  of  ^e 

latter  act,  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  balance  aco- 

mulating  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster-general.    On  the  Sd  tf 

May,  Mr.  Wilkes  having  made  liis  annual  motion  fcH:  expangii^ 

the  famous  resolution  of  1769,  respecting  the  Middlesex  tk&- 

tion,  at  last  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  1 15  to  47. 

Mr.  William  Pitt  had  voted  a^inst  lord  North's  sjstera  asd 
measures,  but  never  formed  any  connexion  with  the  Rockis** 
ham  confederacy,  and  accepteu  no  place  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Young  as  this  gentleman  was,  he  had  stodied 
moral  and  political  philosophy  more  thoroughly,  knew  thea 
more  deeply,  radically,  and  extensively,  than  most  of  the  aUest 
men  of  the*  time,  though  matured  by  experience.  He  had  ac- 
curately investigated  die  history,  detail,  and  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  comprehended  its  objects,  principles,  and  ac- 
tual state :  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  highest  effort  oi  homaa 
wisdom,  and  its  support  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  He  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  excel- 
lence of  our  polity,  various  corruptions  had  arisen,  and  varioos 
evils  had  issued  from  legislature,  very  pemicioos  to  the  cone 
try.  Considering  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  onr  system  to 
be  the  equipoise  of  the  component  estates,  he  imputed  receot 
measures  and  miscarriages  to  a  derangement  in  the  proper  bt- 
lance.  Like  other  young  men  of  lofty  genius,  grand  concep- 
tions, habituated  to  scientific  processes,  and  accustomed  to 
feneralization,  but  not  yet  matvred  in  the  practice  of  a^rs,  ia 
evising  a  corrective  he  formed  theories  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience could  not  entirely  confirm.  There  was  in  roanj  paft5 
of  the  kingdom  a  disposition  of  election  franchises  totally  dis* 
proportionate  both  to  numbers  and  to  property ;  and  kence 
there  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mons of  England.  This  ineouality  was  founded  neither  oa 
.alleged  merits  or  property  on  tne  part  of  the  electors.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  boroughs,  there  was  not  only  a  pas- 
.city  of  voters,  but  the  few  that  enjoyed  francliises  were  in  such 
a  state  as  to  render  them  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  in- 
dividuals. As  there  were  evidently  very  great  abases  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  as  legislature  appeared  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  sanctioned  measures  very  detrimental  to  the 
country,  it  was  natural  to  impute  the  conduct  of  part  of  the  ma- 
jorities to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  efficacv 
of  ministerial  seduction.    To  remove  the  alleged  source  ofivil. 


He  pro- 
jects are- 
ibrra  in 
parlia- 
ment. 
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aany  patriotic  men  projected  a  reform  in  parliament.    Lord  CRAP. 
V  hat  ham  had  been  favourable  to  an  alteration  in  tiiis  depart-  XXViil. 
nent  of  tiie  constitution :  his  son  formed  the  same  general  opi-  '^^^^^^^^ 
lion.     To  the  contemplation  of  philosophical  theory  it  appear-    1^82. 
i6  an  anomaly  in  the  British  polity,  that  seven  thousand  mdivi- 
luaU  should  return  three-eighths  of  the  national  representa- 
ivesy  whilst  seven  hundred  thousand  not  inferior  in  property, 
nerit,  or  any  other  constituent  of  superiority,  had  not  a  single 
rote.^    He  therefore  resolved  to  propose  some  plan  for  meno- 
ating  the  representation.     Aware,  however,  of  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  he  trod,  he  proceeded  very  cautiously;   in- 
ending  to  investigate  facts  before  he  drew  a  conclusion  or  con- 
structed schemes,  he  confined  himself  to  a  motion  that  a  com-  and  pro- 
nittee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  re*  V^  ^ 
3resentation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  their  sentiments  toj^^^^l^Q 
:he  house.    This  subject  was  not  then  debated  as  a  party  ques-  stuteof  re* 
Lion,  but  as  a  proposition  of  general  policy.    Of  men  of  talents,  presento- 
the  vounger,  such  as  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  were^^"* 
:hiefiy  in  favour  of  the  inquiry:  the  older  and  more  experien- 
ced, such  as  Mr.  Burke,  lond  North,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  opposed 
the  agitation  of  topics  which  they  conceived  might  excite  a  fer- 
ment in  the  country.    They  argued  that  representation,  as  it  Argu- 
Ktood,  though  in  theory  apparency  irreplar,  assembled  in  par-  "*^**  ^®' 
liament  as   much   collective  virtue,  wisdom,  and  property,  asjl^^^^^ 
could  be  brought  together  by  any  mode  that  might  be  adopted ; 
that  parliament  by  its  present  constitution,  was  as  much  dispos- 
ed, qualified,  and  empowered  to  answer  the  ends  of  legislature, 
as  it  could  be  rendered  by  any  increase  or  new  modification  of 
representatives  and  electoral  franchises.  Besides,  sentiments  had 
l>egun  to  be  entertained  and  inculcated  in  certain  classes  re- 
specting government,  very  different  from  those  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  present  inquiry  in  parliament.    Doctrines  tending  to 
diminish  the  veneration  of  Britain  for  our  constitutional  esta^ 
blishroents,  and  to  recommend  the  visionary  theories  of  demo- 
cratical  republicanism,  were  published  by  men  of  considerable 
name  and  authority,  and  rapidly  spread  among  their  peculiar 
adherents.    Though  these  sciolists  were  understood   to  have 
tio  connexion  with  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  advocates  of 
parliamentary  reform,  yet  it  was   easily  foreseen  that  they 
might  arrive  at  great  influence  over  the  weaker  votaries  of  po* 


■  It  is  probiA>le  the  great  manufactorers  of  Blanchester  may  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  than  a  journeyman  carpenter  at 
Shoreham  ;  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  Mr.  David  Hume,  might  be  more 
competent  judges  of  a  lawgiver  than  a  journeyman  ropemaker  of  the  same 
noted  repositoi^  of  electors.  The  capitalists  and  philosophers  had  no 
v0ttt  the  labouring  mechanics  have  a  vote.  Still,  however,  the  property 
of  the  man  of  wealth  is  protectedrand  benefits  both  himself  and  nis  coun- 
try :  the  talents  of  the  men  of  genius  were  remunerated,  and  produced  ho- 
nour and  advantage  to  their  country  as  much  as  if  they  had  all  possessed  a 
privilege  of  polling  for  a  member  of  parliament. 
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CHAP,  litical  change,  in  whose  undisHnguishiAg  miads  th^r  wOd  and 
XXVIIL  eztraTagant  theories  might  pass  for  the  somidest   philoeodir, 
^^"^'''^^  or  the  moat  beneficial  lessons  of  practical  wisdmiu     FrtKB  ttese 
^^'     tjonsiderations,  the  most  experienced  of  our  able  seDators  op- 
portewof  V^^^  *®  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  ess 
Kformare  nundred  and  sixtj-one  to  one  hundred  and  fortj-one.     On  tk 
outvoted   18th  of  October,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved  ten  resolotions,  b^ 
which  the  house  should  declare  the  necessity  of  proceeding  ear- 
ly the  next  session  with  those  regulations  for  the  reform  of  tk 
civil  list,  which  it  was  thought  too  late  to  complete  in  the  M^ 
sent    While  such  measures  were  proceeding  in  the  senate,  3lr. 
Fox  commenced  the  exertion  of  his  talents  as  a  minister,  bj  ^ 
fering  to  Holland  the  renewal  of  that  peace  and  amitj  Wbkl 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  respective  powers,  upon  tk 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1674.    In  order  to  effect  so  desindile  n 
object,  he  proposed  hostilities  should  be  immediatelj  saspead- 
Overtures  ed :  this  oQer  was  made  through  the  Russian  minister,  but  vas 
ofBir.FoXy^Pj  coldly  received  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  not  disposed  n 
wttf  thT  P^*  •"  encf  to  the  war  without  their  allies.    He  also  made  over- 
Dutch,      tures  for  peace  with  the  Americans:  soon  after  he  was  af- 
prema-      pointed  minister,  he  proposed  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
*»^*         the  United  States  of  America  unconditionally,  and  not  to  re- 
He  endea-  serve  it  as  a  term  of  peace.    The  proposal  being  agreed  to  id 
vouTs  to    council,  lord  Shelburne  officialljr  wrote  to  the  commander  ia 
America,  ^^^i^^to  communicate  this  resolution  to  congress,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war ; 
but  that  body  would  not  agree  to  a  separate  peace.    Before, 
however,  the  resolutions  of  the  provincials  on  this  subject  cooid 
be  reported  to  the   British  government,  an   event  happened, 
the  consequence  of  which  induced  Mr.  Fox  and  his  connexioos 
Death  of  to  resign  their  places  in  administration.    On  the  1st  of  Juir 
the  mar-    ^|g^j  Charles  marquis  of  Rockingham,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
RocUne.  ^  ^^"  ^^  P'^'^  ^^^  sound  understanding,  unquestioned  probitj, 
fkam.         ^reat  benevolence,  the  most  liberal  munificence,  and  patriotic 
intentions.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  British  constitution,  but  educa- 
ted in  the  prejudices  as  well  as  principles  of  the  whig  party,  he 
early  imbibed  and  always  retained  an  opinion,  that  it  was  n^ 
cessary  for  the  well-being  of  this  country,  for  its  government  to 
be  in  tne  hands  of  a  whig  connexion.    His  adherents  and  sup> 
porters  either  adopted  or  professed  to  adopt  this  opinion ;  the 
ablest  of  these,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  extraordinary  as  their 
talents  were,  appeared  to  rest  their  consequence  less  on  their 
individual  powers  than  on  the  rank  which  they  held  in  the  whig 
Lord  8hel- confederacy.    On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
bunieis     the  duke  of  Portland  was  esteemed  by  his  party  the  head  of 
prim^  mi-  ^^^  whigs,  and  on  that  account  the  properest  person  to  be  first 
nister.       'ord  of  the  treasury.    His  majesty,  however,  using  his  preroga- 
Mr.  Fox    tive  of  appointing  his  own  servants,  made  choice  of  lord  Shel- 
and  bis      burne.    Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Fox  soon  afterwards 
i^5rn       ''^signed  their  offices,  and  were  followed  by  the  duke  of  Port- 
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land  aB  lord-li^uten^nt,  Mr.  Mwitague  from  the  board  of  trea-  OflAP. ' 
sury,  lord  Duncannon  and  Mr.  J.  Townshend  from  the  admi-  XXVIU. 
raltj,  Mr.  Barke  and  Mr.  Lee  the  solicitor-general.    Mr.  Wil-  ^^""^^^«^' 
liam  Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  Mr.  T.  Town- ^''82. 
shend  and  lord  Grantham  secretaries  of  state,  Mr.  Pepper  Ar-  j^on  Ktt 
den  succeeded  Mr.  Lee,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland  filled  the  j,  i^ppojnt. 
place  of  Mr.  Barre»  who  was  removed  to  the  paj-officef  and  ed  cbtn. 
earl  Temple  was  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.    Par.cellor  of 
liament  having  met  the  9th  of  July,  for  the  first  time  after  this-^^J^®**^^*' 
change,  Mr.  Fox  undertook  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  late  ^^^'* 
resignation.    '*  It  had  (he  said)  been  understood  by  lord  Rock-  Mr.  Fox 
••  in^ham's  friends,  that  lord  Shelburne  had,  on  coming  into&i^^*B^" 
"  office,  acceded  to  their  measures ;  that  he  had   sacrificed  "^t^' 
**  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  independency  of  America  totherea- 
**  the  sentiments  of  his  colleaeu^s ;  but  Mr.  Fox  found  totally  sons  of  his 
■*  different  principles  were  adopted,  which  he  would  not  then  >;esigna- 
«  detail,  and  thought    it    his  duty  to  resijgn.      He  pledged  ^^^ 
**  himself,  when   circumstances  would  admit  of  a  particular 
"  statement  of  his   reasons,  to    prove    tliat  tliey  were  well 
•«  founde<l." 

The  two  committees  continued  to  bestow  unremitting  atten-  India  af. 
tion  on  East  India  aSairs.    Their  reports  were  voluminous  be-f*>"  ^"^ 
yond  example,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  drawn  up  with  J^^^^^^^- 
the  greatest  ability  and  discrimination.    The  first  object  of  in-  mittees. 
quiry  and  original  cause  of  its  being  set  on  foot,  was  the  con- 
duct  of  judges ;  this  being  investigated,  produced  a  report,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  heads ;  it  appeared  that  the  En- 
glish judges  had  taken  cognizance  of  causes  between  native 
land  holders,  not  in  the  service  of  the  company,  consequently, 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  En- 
glisih  courts ;  and  had  proceeded  in  several  cases  to  inflict  se-^ 
vere  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority.   The  most  important  instances  alleged  of  extra-judi- 
cial assumption,  were  in  civil  actions,  the  Patna  and  the  Cossi* 
jurah  causes,  in  the  first,  two  native  magistrates,  men  of  rank 
and  respectability,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  effects  confiscat- 
ed by  an  English  sheriff*,  lor  their  ofiicial  conduct  in  a  case 
which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction   of  the  English  tribu-' 
nal.     In  the  second,  the  rajah  of  Cossijurah  having  resist- 
ed the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  sheriff  had  despatched 
an   armed    force   to  compel    obedience ;   but    the   governor- 
general  and  council  ordered  a  more  numerous  body  to  march 
speedily,    and    prevent    what    they   conceived   to    be    illegal 
acts.    'The    most    noted    instance  of  interference  in   extra- 
judicial causes  of  criminal  process,  was  the  trial  and  execution 
ofNundcomar  for  forgery.     Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  high- 
est cast,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  on  a  statute  of 
George  II.  against  forgery,  strictly  confined,  and  appropriated 
to  England  and  its  paper  currency.    Neither  the  person  accus* 
ed,  nor  the  person  whose  name  was  forged  were  subject  to  the 
Vol.  1.  92 
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CHAP*    British  jurisdiction :  by  the  Uws  of  India,  foigery  is  not  _ 
XXVIU.  able  capitally ;  tliua  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court  to  which 
^ii^'^'^^^^  he  was  not  amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  td 
i?^*     which  he  was  amenable.     On  these  reports  several   resA- 
iions  were  brought  forward  by  general  Smith,  some  of  whid 
were  to  cenaure  Mr.  Sullivan  for  neglect  of  duty  in  delaying  ts 
transmit  the  act  of  regulation  to  the  servants  of  the  compiOT. 
and  instructions  to  release  the  unjustly  iiurisoned  magistnis 
of  Patna  f  and  also  for  restraining  one  of  the  secretaries  of  fk 
India  company,  by  an  oath,  from  giving  informatieii  lo  tte 
committee.    The  other  motions  related  to  the  conduct  of  sr 
Elijah  Impey.    On  these  resolutions,  the  house  addressed  fas 
majesty  to  recall  sir  Elijah  Impey.    The  committee,  in  disns- 
sing  the  conduct  of  judicature,  found  some  proceedings  in  wbid 
Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  have  exceeded  the  authoritj  vestni 
in  the  governor«geiieral  by  the  act  of  parliament     The  cbir- 
man,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  new  act  should  be  introdsced 
to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor-general  and  co4indl«( 
Benjral. 
The  re-         The  secret  committee  took  a  much  wider  ran^  of  iDquirj 
ports  re-    ^^  ^^  select  committee,  and  extended  its  investigations  to  the 
^^em  proceedings  of  deliberative  and  executive  offices,  as  well  as  ja- 
ofgovem-dicative;   and  also  included  the  presidency  of  Madras  witii 
ment  to  be  Calcutta.    The  vigorous  genius  and  indefatigable  industry  of 
erroneous  ^f^.  Dundas  produced  one  hundred  and  eleven  resolatioDs, 
md  hurt,  ^i^i^ii  ||^  arranged  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  conusted 
Exertions  ^^  ^tte  distinct  heads ;  the  two  first  of  a  public  and  general  na- 
of  Mr.       ture,  the  third  of  personal  culpability.    The  first  class  rc^rded 
Bundas.    the  general  system  of  our  aovernment  in  India,  and  included  a 
Mr.  Hsst-  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Homs- 
ing;s  im-     by,  with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
plicated,    recall  these  officers  of  the  company  from  employments  in  which 
they  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  malversation.    The  secraid 
and  third  classes  of  resolutions  respected  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  contained  very  severe  animadversions  on  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  the  presidency,  with  specific  chai^ges  of 
treat  moment  against  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  late  governor  of 
ladras,  Mr.  Whitehill  and  Mr.  Perrin,  members  of  the  council, 
^^'du      ^^^^^^^P^ii^^^Q^  P^^^'^i^^  ^^^^  passed  against  these  gentle- 
^nst^'    men,  and  the  usual  regulations  annexed,  to  prevent  themselves 
governor  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  their  effects  from  being  confis- 
Humbold.  cated. 

Supplies.  The  supplies  of  the  year  were  one  hundred  thousand  seamen, 
with  nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces  as  in  the  former 
year.  The  loan  this  year  was  13,510,0001.  the  terms  were 
near  six  per  cent,  but  as  stocks  was  so  low  as  fifty-four,  and 
ftioney  could  not  be  borrowed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  the 
conditions  underwent  little  animadversion;  the  new  taxes  were 
on  insurances,  bills  of  exchange,  inland  water-carriage  and 
coasting  nar^;ation,  five  per  cent,  additional  duty  on  ail  excise 
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md  customs  oo  brandies,  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  necessary   CHAP, 
irticle  of  small  beer,  and  twenty  per  cent  on  salt  and  tobacco :  ^^^2!^' 
m posts  so  mtich  affecting  the  lower  classes,  were  tlie  subjects  '  '^'^  " 
>f  loud  complaint    On  the  llth  of  July  his  majesty  prorogued  ^ 
parliament,  and  in  his  speech  steered  very  clear  of  every  allu- 
sion to  political  changes. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


West  Indies.— French  recover  St.  Eustatius  to   the  DuCcb — ^invest  S. 

Christopher's— bold  attempt  of  sir  Samuel  Hood  to  relieve  the  ishnd- 
skilful  operations  of  that  admiral— but  for  want  of  military  force  iiid^ft 
tual. — St.  Christopher's  surrenders,  and  al»o  Nevis  and  MontsenaL- 
Apprehensions  for  Jamaica.— Sir  George  Rodney  arriving  frons  Britai 
witn  a  re-enforcement,  resumes  the  commands— Objects  of  the  adaCnu 
— De  Grasse  sails  from  Martinico.^ — Rodney  pursues  the  enemy,  ad 
overtakes  them  off  Gaudaloupe. — Battle  of  the  iSth  of  April — gaSbai  d 
forts  of  the  French — at  length  Rodney  breaks  the  line— -^^ns  a  decsnr 
victory — takes  or  destroys  a  great  part  of  the  fleet.— Principle  of  vsnL 
war^re  illustrated  by  this  victory— important  advantages. — Siramaiv  d 
Rodney's  exploits  against  our  three  naval  enemies-<-created  a  peer.- 
North  America.— Sir  Henry  Clinton  resigns  the  command.— succccda. 

by  Carleton No  active  hostilities — East  Indies.— Pecunimry  defidcE- 

cies. — ^Schemes  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  procure  resources  for  canyingon  :&c 
war.— The  zemindars^tenare  of  their  possesftons.— Cheyt  Sing— faji^ 
of  Benares.— Stipulated  8ubsidy.-.-Mr.  Hastings's  view  of  Cbeyt  Siag's 
relation  to  the  company.— Applies  for  an  extraordinaiy  aabsidy  to  r- 
swer  the  company's  emergency — granted  repeatedly  with  relucianoc- 
Hastings  repeats  his  demand.— Proceeds  to  Benares  to  enforce  comj£- 
ance.<— Conduct  of  Che3rt  Sing  and  his  people*— he  flies  from  Benares.— 
Alleged  dissection  and  machinations  of  the  Begums. — At  the  instsscc 
of  Mr.  Hastings  their  treasures  conflscated.^— Hastings  detaches  tk 
Mahratta  prince  from  the  confederacy  of  native  powers. — Suffrein  ei- 
pects  to  crush  the  British  naval  force  in  India — oisappointed. — ^Vanot: 
conflicts  between  him  and  sir  Edward  Hughes — ^thougn  not  decisive,  k 
fivourable  to  Britain. — Campaign  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  against  Hyder  Alh 
—Colonel  Braithwut's  corps  surprised  and  overpowered  by  rippoo  Sjfi». 
'—Signal  victory  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Red-hill — Hyder  Ally  compleceJy  d^ 
comnted — worn  out  by  fatigue,  sir  Eyre  Coote  resigns  the  command— 
Hastings  succeeds  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Indiancoiifederacy.— Open- 
tions  of  sir  Edward  Hughes.— Expedition  against  Mysore  fit>m  the  Mak- 
bar  coast. — ^Tippoo  Saib  surprises  |^neral  Matthews  in  a  defile,  and  op- 
tureshis  detachment.— Death  of  su*  Eyre  Coote»  the  military  saviour  e 
India. — Hastings  the  political  saviour. — Farther  operations  stopt  by  intel- 
ligence from  Europe. — Europe.— Siege  of  Minorca  by  a  great  amiarocat 
— ^the  garrison  after  a  gallant  defence  cajiitulates.- Fleets  of  France. 
Spain,  and  Holland. — Admiral  Banington  intereepts  (>art  of  n  Freocfa 
convoy  destined  for  the  East  Indies. — ^Exploit  of  captain  Jervis. — Laid 
Howe  prevents  the  Dutch  fleet  from  saiiinr.— Combined  fleets  sail  to 
the  channel— disappointed,  they  return  soutTiward. — ^Loss  of  the  Uoipl 
George  and  admiral  Kempenfeldt.— Renewed  preparations  against  Gib- 
raltar—enormous battering  ship»— large  army  and  fleet— the  beai^ers 
calculate  that  twenty-four  nours  would  reduce  Gibraltar.— >EIfiot  antio 
pates  their  attack — pours  red  hot  balls  on  their  batteries— again  de. 
stroys  their  preparations,  and  shows  their  hopes  to  be  groimdless — they 
again  attempt  to  blockade.^Lord  Howe  sails  to  supply  and  relieve  Gib- 
raltar— effects  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  a  much  superior  fleet^ofiers 
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the  enemy  batOe*  which  they  decGne.— General  porpoae  of  Bourbon 
ainbition  against  Britain  fruatrated— Britain  maintains  the  aoverei^nty 
of  the  sea. — The  belligerent  powers  at  length  convinced  that  their  hos- 
tilities are  reciprocally  ruinous. — Overtures  for  a  general  peace — ^the 
preliminaries  signed  at  Paris. — Independence  of  America  acknowledged. 
— ^I'reaties  between  Britun  and  tlie  respective  powers.— General  view  of 
this  arduous  contest. — Her  resistance  against  such  a  confederation  of 
iocs  manifested  the  immense  resources— lofty  genius  and  invincible  spi« 
rit  of  the  British  nation.— Folly  of  naval  states  provoking  to  hostilities* 
the  mistress  of  the  ocean. — Consequences  proiimate  and  eventual  to 
the  respective  parties. 


IN  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  while  the  British  fleet  was   CHAP. 
unsuccessfully  occupied  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  army  in    XXIX. 
Virginia,  the  marquis  de  Bouill^,  governor  of  Marti nico,  invaded  ^^^'V^.; 
St.  Eustatius  with  two  thousand  men,  easily  sobdued  that  island.     ^^^2. 
being  defended  by  only  seven  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  West  In- 
thirteenth  and  fifteentn  regiments.    Besides  the  inferiority  of  dies, 
force,  the  garrison  having  no  ex]>ectations  of  such  an  attempt,  JJ^^i^ 
were  in  a  state  of  security^  and  indeed  oscitancy,  which  great-  iiecover 
ly   facilitated  the  success  of  their  enemies.     A  considerable  St.  Busts- 
part  of  the  effects  captured  by  the  British  still  remained  on  tius  to  the 
the  island,  so  that  it  proved  a  very  valuable  prize.    In  the^"^^* 
beginning  of  January,  the  French  retook  the  Dutch-  settlements 
of  Demarara  and  Bssequibo,  and  by  restoring  them  to  Holland* 
confirmed  the  amity  of  the  aristocratic  partj  in  that  country 
towards  their  new  ally.    The  count  de  Grasse  was  now  return* 
ed  from  North  America  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  commanded 
a  fleet  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  was 
also  come  back  to  Barbadoes.    Trusting  to  their  superiority.  They  in- 
the  French  commanders  made  an  attempt  on  the  valuable  island  ^^.  S** 
of  St.  Christopher's.     The  land  forces  under  the  command  ofpjj^*^^' 
de  Bouill^,  consisted  of  eight  thousand   men,  escorted  and 
seconded  by  the  fleet.    On  the  11th  of  January,  they  effected 
a  landing.    The  British  garrison  commanded  by  general  Era- 
ser, did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men ;  taking  possession  how- 
ever of  a  very  strong  post,  the  commandant  fortified  himself, 
in  hopes  of  holding  out  till  succour  should  arrive.    The  whole 
military  force  of  Britain  in  those  islands  was  inconsiderable; 
notwithstanding  this  consideration,  and  the  comparative  smalU 
ness  of  his  naval  force,  sir  Samuel  Hood  determined  to  venture  Bold  at- 
one of  those  bold  measures  which  have  generally  terminated  tempt  of 
with  victory  to  British  arms,  and  which  in  her  relative  situa-  !L'  Samuel 
tion  to  her  foes,  instead  of  being  chargeable  with  temerity,  are  ,e?jkve^ 
the  wisest  that  can  be  pursued.     He  departed  from  Antigua,  the  island, 
took  on  board  general  Prescot  and  the  few  troops  that  could 
be  afforded,  and  immediately  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet. 
The  count  de  Grasse  was  much  surprised  at  the  appearance 
ofthe  English  fleet,  and  expecting  to  profit  by  what  he  deem- 
ed their'rashness ;  thinking  that  by  ah  increase  of  sea-room  he 
could  the  more  easily  avail  himself  of  his  superior  numbers. 
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CHAP,   he  moved  away  from  shore.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  tostantl  r  ar 

^^'^«    the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  the  enem j^s  depir- 

^^"^^^^  tore,  and  while  they  were  fomuos  their  lioe  arheM»  ps^ 

1782.     ifiiQ  the  road  which  they  had  left    The  enemy  were   not  w.^ 

astonished  at  the  abilitv  and  judgment  with  which  this  desir 

was   conceived  and   formed,  and  the  boldness  and    nautkE. 

skill  with  which  it  was  executed,  but  alarmed  at  the  conseqaey 

ces  which  must  ensue  from  its  success.    They  were   appraMS- 

stve   that    the  British  fleet  might  cut  ofF  tne  cooimunkatki 

between  the  French  naval  and  military  force.    Hoping  to  o^er 

Jower  our  armament  by  their  numbers,  they  on  the  £5th  i 
anuary,  attacked  the   rear  of  the  squadron  commanded  b 
commodore  Affleck ;  but  that  brave  officer,  seconded   by  1«^ 
Robert  Manners  and  captain  Cornwallis  (heroes  worthy  of  ta* 
marquis  of  Granby  and  earl  Cornwallis,)  and  the  other  Am 
of  the  division,  repelled  the  enemj.    The  next  day  de  Gr3§^ 
made  a  general  attack,  but  he  was  again  repelled   M'ith  seretr 
Skilful      loss ;  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  retained  his  position  between  tie 
opcrati«M  enemy's  fleet  and  army,  without   any    farther    interniptia& 
^Uiit  ad-  Meanwhile  the  French  general  had  made  considerable  proms 
""'*^'       in  the  investment  of  the  fort;  but  from  the  8treng;th  of  tk 
place,  small  as  the  garrison  was,  he  found  that  a  reigular  sioe 
would  be  necessary.    On  the  I6th  of  January  he  opened  m 
trenches,  proceedecl  with  the  works  and  mounted  his  batteries, 
which  soon  played  vnih  terrible  effect.    The  British  continod 
to  make  the  most  gallant  resistance:  admiral  Hood  sentgeDenl 
but  for      Prescot  ashore,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  assist  the  besieged ;  but 
wTurJ*  fi'^^ling  the  attempt  impracticable,  from  the  number  and  dispo- 
forcemef.  *ition  of  the  enemy,  re-embarked  his  troops.    The  garrison,  after 
fectual.      havinv  with  the  greatest  patience  and  fortitude  withstood  the  host 
of  their  enemies,  became  every  day  weaker  both  in  number  aod 
fortifications ;  and  at  last  finding  all  their  efforts  hopeless,  agreed 
St.  Chris-  to  a  capitulation  which  was  concluded  on  honourable  terms.  D^ 
topher's    French  fleet  being  joined  by  two  ships,  admiral  Hood,  now,  thir 
dem'*       ^^^  preservation  of  the  island  was  no  longer  in  view,  resolves 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  a  re-enforcement  which  «a» 
daily  expected  should  arrive  from  England,  he  therefore  quitted 
and  also     his    present    situation,    and    retired    towards    Antigua.    The 
Nevis  and  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  followed  the  fortune  of  St 
Montser-    Christopher's  :  so  that  of  all  our  former  valuable  possessions  in 
^  *  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  now  odIt 

remained,  and  aflfairs  wore  a  very  inauspicious  aspect  to  the 
Appre-  British  interests.  Jamaica  the  great  object  of  Spanish  amhi- 
fm>"jamai<  ^^^*"'  ^**  "^^  proposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  count  dc  Grasse. 
ou  who  was  to  be  joined  by  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army  for  that 

purpose.  The  Spaniards  had  stationed  at  Hispaniola  aod 
Cuba,  about  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers:  the  fleet,  when  combined,  would  amount  to 
sixty  ships  of  the  line,  the  troops  to  about  twenty  thousand; 
and  a  great  naval  and  military  re-enforcement  was  daily  ex* 
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lected  under  admiral  Gaichen,    Tbe  land  force  of  Britain,  ia   CHiJ^. 
FaTnalca*  consisted  of  six  battalUons  of  regulars,  amountlnji;  to    ^l^^^^* 
:wo  thousand  four  hui\dred  men,  and  the  militiii  about  doable  ^^^^'^^^ 
that  number.    From  tlie  British  fleet,  so  outnumbered,  they    ^^^- 
[:ouId  have  expected  little  assistance.    The  goodness  of  the 
troops,  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with 
the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  might  have  long  withstood 
so*  mighty  a  host,  and  perhaps,  ultimately,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  climate  so  peculiarly  fatal  to  Spanish  indolence,  repelled 
the  invaders:  but  the  conflict  would  nave  been  arduous,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  valuable  property  must  have  been  destroyed 
uuringits  operations;  the  well  grounded  apprehension  there- 
fore of  such  an  attempt  was  extremely  alarming  to  the  islanders 
themselves,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  fate  of  so  estimable  a^ 
possession.    While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  and  ^e  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  contending  parties  so  anxiously  aroused,  inteili- 
gence  arrived  that  Ouichen's  fleet  and  convoy,  after  their  en* 
counter  with  admiral  Kempenfeldt,  had  been  shattered  by  suc- 
cessive tempests ;  and  unable  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  return- 
ed to  France,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  only  were  strong  enough 
to  join  de  Orasse. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  sir  George  Rodney  with  twelve  Lowl^- 
ships  of  the  line  arrived  from  EiKland  at  Barbadoes,  and  a?^^.^^^ 
few  days  after  joining  sir  Samuel  J9ood,  took  command  of  the^^g^  j^ 
^hole  fleet  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  being  re-enforced  by  dies,  re- 
two  more  ships  of  the  line  from  Eujejland,  the  British  fleet  con-  >uo^^  the 
sisted  of  thirty-aix  ships  of  the  hne.    Having  received  w-^t^™""^ 
formation  that  a  second  convoy  had  sailed  from  Brest,  in  or-  ^^^ 
der  to  compensate  to  a  certain  degree  the  failure  of  the  former, 
and  was  conveying  provisions,  naval   and  military  stores,  he 
tried  to  intercept  it  before  it  reached  de  Orasse;    but  the 
French  convoy  found  means  to  elude  the  danser,  and  to  join 
the  admiral  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  Fort  Hoyal,  where  he 
was  repairing  .his  ships  with  a  view  of  sailing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  westward :  admiral  Rodney  stationed  himself  off 
St.  Lucia  to  watch  his  motions.    It  was  the   object  of  the  Objects 
French  admiral  to  avoid   fighting,  until  he  should  join  the^^j^ 
Spaniards  at  Hispaniola ;  the  British  commander  proposed  to 
prevent  the  intended  Junction,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
decisive  battle.    The  late  of  the  British  West  Indies  depended 
on  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  the  admiral's  design ;  if  the  . 
two  hostile  fleets  joined,  our  naval  force  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  ))re8erve  our  islands  from  ruin.    If  Rodney  could  bring 
de  Grasse  to  fight,  the  former  having  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line, 
the  latter  thirty-four,  but  balancing  our  superiority  of  number 
bj  size,  weight  of  metal,  and  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  tbe 
fleets  would  be  very  near  an  equality  of  physical  force ;  con* 
sequently  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  abiUty.  skill,  and 
prowess  of  England  would   be   triumphant    De  Grasse  was 
stationed  at  Martinico;  admiral  Rodney  at  Gros  Islet  bay  in 
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CHAP.  8t  Lucia,  and  his  fleet  ready  to  satl,  the  Tan  was  comntaiided 
XXIX.  i^y  admiral  Drake,  the  rear  by  air  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  centre 
^^*^^^^  by  Rodney  himseir.  Frigates  were  disposed  near  the  Freock 
1783.  fleet  to  give  the  English  admiral  inteili^nce  if  thej  sailed. 
De  Gruse  AccordinffI J,  on  the  8th  of  Apiil*  news  arrived  that  de  Gnm 
inilsfrom  \^^^  weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  same  dij 
JJJJU"^'  Rodney  began  to  follow  his  course.  De  Grasse,  in  order  ti 
punu^  avoid  the  British  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  directly  westward  4o 
the  ene-  Hispaniola,  chose  a  northern  and  circuitous  course  along  tk 
niy»  coast  of  Gaudaloupe.    Had  he  proceeded  in  the  direct  trad 

which  was  to  leeward,  he  thought  he  could   not   avoid   bein^ 
overtaken  by  the  English,  but  by  coasting  between  the  ialaock 
as  the  French  were  much  better  acquainted  with  these  chan- 
nels,  he  expected  to  baffle  their  pursuit.    The  British  8ij;na]$, 
however,  were  repeated  with   such  quickness   and    exactnes 
through  the  intervening  stations,  that  the  fleet  sailed  witbia 
five  hours  of  the  French,  and  came  in  sight  of  them  that  verj 
same  night  near  Dominica.    De  Grasse,  thinking  that  a  distarii 
and  running  flght  would  be  unavoidable,  formed  his  line  for  that 
purpose.    Earl^  next  morning  when  sir  Geom  Rodnej  va$ 
making  dispositions  for  battle,  he  found  himself  becalmed.    A 
breeze  however  reached  the  van  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  without  extending  to  the  centre  and  rear.     The  first 
division  of  the  British  fleet  being  thus  separated  from  the  rest, 
count  de  Grasse  willingly  engaged,  hoping  by  his  whole  fleet 
to  cut  off  the  advanced  part  of  ours.     Notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  sir  Samuel  Hood  made  so  bold  a 
stand  as  to  sustain  all   their  efforts,  though   not  without  hi« 
ships  suffering  material  damage.     At    length  Rodney  himself 
being  able  to  come  up  with  part  of  the  centre  division,  the 
battle  became  less  unequal.    De  Grasse,  who  horn   the  com- 
mand of  the  wind  could  either  fight  closely  or  distantly*  drev 
off  his  fleet,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  British  arrived,  was  en- 
tirely out  of  reach  of  battle.    The  next  day  admiral  Rodnej 
was  obli^d  to  employ  in   refitting   the   damaged   ships,  and 
transposing  the  van  and  rear^  as  those  who  had    not  been  in 
the  late  action  were  the  fittest  for  beginning  a  new  conflict 
On  the  11th,  the  enemy's   fleet  weathered   Gaudaloupe,  and 
got  to  such  a  distance  that  they  were  barely  perceivable, 
asdover-  About  noon  that  day  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  so 
takes        much  astern  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  that  the  British  had  no 
Gft'dft!^    doubt   of  cutting  them  off:  a  signal  for  general  chase  was 
loupe.       thrown  out.     The  pursuit  was  so  vigorous   that  they  would 
have  been   undoubtedly  captured  had  not  the  whole  French 
fleet  returned  for  their  protection.    This  movement  gave  the 
British  commanders  infinitely  more  delight,  than  they  would 
have  derived  from  the   possession  of  the  two  ships.    They 
perceived  that  the  enemy  could  not  avoid  a  close  engagement, 
and  during  the  night  the  line  was  formed  in  a  most  masterly 
disposition.    The  enerny^  sensible  that  they  must  now  fight, 
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vvere  also  arranged  with  great  skill.    The  scene  of  action  was    CHAP, 
a  bason  of  water  lying  between  the  islands  of  Ouadaloupe,  Do-    XXIX. 
mtnica,  the  Saints>  and  Marigalante ;  and  bounded  both  to  wind-  ^^'^'"^^ 
%vard  and  leeward  by  dangerous  shores.  ^'^* 

On  the  Idth  of  April,  at  seven  in  the  momiDg,  the  hostile  Battle  of 
fleets  met  upon  opposite  tacks.    The  signal  for  close  fightine  *^«  ^^th 
was  thrown  out  and  punctually  observed,  the  line  was  formed  ^^P"** 
at  only  a  cable's  length  distance,  our  ships  as  they  came  up 
rans;ed  slowly  and  closely  along  the  enemy's  line,  and  under 
their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  received  a  tremendous  fire.     Ad- 
miral Drake,  who  now  commanded  the  van,  began  the  battle 
with  the  greatest  gallantry  :  received,  and  with  the  most  effica* 
clous  energy  returned  the  shot  of  the  whole  French  line.     His 
leading  ship  the  Marlborough,  commanded  by  captain  Penny, 
was  peculiarly  distinguished,  received  and  returned  at  the  near- 
est distance  the  first  broadside  of  twentry-three  French  ships  of 
war,  and  had  the  fortune  only  have  to  three  men  killed,  and  six- 
teen wounded.    As  the  ships  were  so  near,  every  ball  took  ef- 
fect, and  the  French  ships  being  very  full  of  men,  ^reat  numbers 
were  slain.    The  French  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  which  Gallant  ef* 
they  were  enabled  to  do  the  more  effectually  as  the  British  rear  ^^  of 
was  long  prevented  by  a  calm  from  taking  any  active  share  in  ^^^^^ 
the  battle.    They  had  fought  five  hours,  before  the  British, 
though  evidently  the  more  forcible,  had  gained  any  decisive 
advantage ;    when  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  Rodney,  At  length 
with  four  ships,  bore  athwart  the  enemy,  and  broke  their  line ;  Rodney 
being  admirably  supported  by  his  division,  he  doubled  upon}?***^***® 
them,  separated  their  force,  and  threw  them  into  irrecovera- "'^^' 
hie  disorder.    As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  movement,  he 
threw  out  a  signal  for  the  van  to  tack ;  admiral  Drake  instant- 
ly complying,  by  this  means  got  to  windward  of  the  enemy, 
and  completed  the  general  confusion.    The  French  van  bore 
to  leeward  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  broken  line,  but  could 
not  succeed.    Meanwhile  sir  Samuel  Hood  had  reached  the 
scene  of  battle  with  part  of  his  division,  and  contributed  to 
crush  the  enemy.    Even  after  all  order  and  connected  system  Qum  a 
was  entirely  destroyed  on  the  part  of  the  French,  their  ships  ^.®^!I® 
singly  and  severally  fought  with  the  most  infiexible  courage.  ^**'^* 
De  Grasse  himself,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  after  the  route  became 
general,  made  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  but  at  last  struck  to 
sir  Samuel  Hood.    The  Hector,  the  Glorieux,  the  Csesar,  of  74  Captures 
guns, the  Ardent  of  64,  were  also  captured;  the  Diadem  was^*""^*' 
sunk;  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned, {2feJS"or 
and  six  thousand  were  wounded,  and  about  two  thousand  taken  destroys  a 
prisoners :  most  of  their  ships  that  escaped  being  taken  or  sunk,  great  part 
were  so  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  service.    The  loss  on  the  ^^\ 
side  of'the  English  was  about  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  ;^"^ 
among  the  slain  was  captain  Blair,  who  eminently  distinguish-       '   . 
cd  himself  on  that  glorious  day,  and  also  had  acquired  great 
renown  the  year  before,  in  the  Dolphin  man  of  war.    Among 
Vol.  I.  93 
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CHAP,   the  wounded  was  lord  Robert  Manners,  brother  to  the  dske  of 
XXIX.    Rutland ;  this  brave  young  nobleman,  thoa^  not  twcnty-se'ra 
^"^'"^^^^^  years  of  age,  had  acquired  distinguished  Jory  in   th«  Kesoili^ 
13^82.    tion,  a  seyenty-four  gun  ship,  during  a  series  of  brilliant  u- 
tions,  which  he  crowned  in  the  last  conflict     His  wound  prored 
mortal,  and  deprived  the  country  of  his  virtues  a  few   weeks  af- 
ter the  victory. 
Principle       Naval  critics  in  reviewing  the  operations  which  terminated 
^"P**..  in  so  brilliant  a  victory  to  Britain,  have  adduced,  or  at  lc« 
jJ^JJ]^^    confirmed  general  principles  of  the  highest  importance  to  ife 
by  this      iervice.    In  the  first  place,  they  observed  it  illustrated  the  wise 
victoiy.      policy  of  a  commander  of  British  ships  and  British  sailors  betr^ 
adventurouHly  bold.     If  admiral  Rodney,  when  he   foand  t^ 
rear  division  becalmed,  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  battle,  tk 
enemy  mi«;ht  have  escaped;  it  also  showed,  that  io  close  figk 
Britist)  ships  and  seamen  possess  a  very  great  superiority,  wA 
that  the  increase  of  their  advantage  in  proportion  to  their  clo^ 
ness,  renders  it  generally  expedient  for  British  commatiden  it 
Important  break   the  enemy's   line.     The  consequences  of  this    Ttcton 
^anta-     ^^^e  important  and  extensive,  thirty-six  chests  of  money,  de«- 
■^'  tined  to  pay  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  were  found 

in  the  Ville  de  Paris.* 

The  day  after  the  battle  admiral  Rodney  endeavoured  t« 
pursue  the  remains  of  the  French  fleet,  but  was  becalmed  for 
three  days  at  Guadaloupe.     Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  been 
but  a  short  time  in  the  fignt,  was  fitter  for  pursuit  than  the  other 
ships,    the  admiral  therefore  despatched  that  commander  io 
hopes  of  overtaking  or  intercepting  the  remains  of  the  eneroj. 
On  the  19th  of  April  he  captured  two  ships  of  the  line  in  tb 
Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola.     Admiral 
Rodney  proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  to  Jamai* 
ca,  was  rejoined  by  sir  Samuel  Hood  off  Cape  Tiberoon    in  St 
Domingo;  and  in  the  end  of  April  having  arrived  at  the  place 
of  his  destination,  was  received  by  the  srateful  islanders  as  their 
glorious  deliverer.     Rodney  indeed  had  been  the  most  brilliant 
promoter  of  naval  glory,  the  effectual  supporter  of  naval  pow- 
er, and  beneficial  protector  of  commerce  and  wealth  to  this 
country,  of  any  personage  whose  actions  reflected  a  lustre  on 
Summaiy  the  annals  of  the  American  war;  in  two  years  and  a  quarter 
of  Rod-     he  had  struck  a  severe  blow  against  each  of  our  three  Europe- 
nS^'tS  ^^'   °"  enemies.     Itt  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  he  broke  that 
undntt      naval  force  which  some  months  before  ostentatiously  paraded 
our  three  on  our  coasts ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  he  deprived  them  of  the 
naval  ene- 
mies. >  This  ship  had  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  including  soldiers,  on  board.    She  bad  been  a  present  to  Louis 
Xy .  from  the  citv  of  Paris,  during  the  low  state  of  the  French  navy  re- 
sulting from  the  last  war  in  which  that  prince  had  been  ennged  with  Eng- 
land.   She  had  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds  before 
she  was  fitted  for  sea,  and  was  the  only  first  rate  man  of  war  that  bad  ever 
been  captured.  . 
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;ief  sinew  of  war;  by  the   discomfiture  of  the  French  he  CHAP. 
>m pi etcl J  overthrew  alf  the  mighty  projects  of  the  Bourbooa    XXIX. 
r  exalting  themselves  bv  ruining  our  plantations  and  marine  ^^^^^'^'^^^ 
•rce*     He  showed  himself  a  gallant. and  skilful  sailor  and  an     ^^^« 
)1e  commander,  that  could  direct  all  the  excellence  of  British 
lips  and  British  seamen.    Such  a  commander  supplied  with  a 
>rce  equal  to  the  enemy*  was  successful,  and  always  must  be 
iccessful.  This  victory  not  only  secured  our  West  India  posses- 
ions, but  in  a  great  degree  ended  the  West  India  war,  as  no  ope- 
ations  of  any  importance  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  that 
•art  of  the  world.    Soon  after  sir  George  Rodney  had  so.  es- 
entialiy  served  his  king  and  country, intelligence  arrived  that  the 
lew  administration  had  resolved. he  should  serve  no  longer,  and 
lad  appointed  admiral  Pigot  to  take  the  command  in  his  stead. 
Whatever  that  gentleman's  talents  might  be,  his  situation  had 
lever  afforded  him  opportunities  of  such  exertion  or  display  aa 
to  demonstrate  the  policy  of  the  minister,  who,  to  avail  himsdf 
of  Mr.  Pigot's  professional  efforts,  superseded  admiral  Rodney. 
Our  gallant  veteran  relinqainhed  a  command  in  which  he  had  ' 

now  left  so  little  undone,  and  returned  home  to  enjoy  the  grati-^ 
tude  of  his  king  and  country,  and  the  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  by  his  sovereign.    The  victorious  admiral  was  called  Heiscrea- 
to  the  house  of  lords,  because  he  had  made  the  best  of  a  force  ted  a  peer, 
intrusted  to  his  command,  by  conquering  the  enemv  and  dis- 
comfiting their  designs.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  also,  who  next  to 
admiral  Rodnev  haa  so   eminently  distinguished  himself,  was 
promoted  to  the    well    earned   honour  of  an  Irish   peerage* 
Messrs.  Drake  and  AfBeck  for  their  respective  services  were 
created  baronets. 

In  North  America,  sir  Hfenry  Clinton  having  resigned  the  North 
command,  was  succeeded  by  sir  Guy  Carleton,  but  no  military  ^"*"^^** 
transactions  of  any  importance  took  place  in  this  campaign.  cUnton'^ 
The  resolutions  against  the  American  war,  and  the  negotiations  resigns 
for  peace,  although  they  did  not  induce  the  provincials  to  a  se-  the  com- 
parate  treaty,  yet  in  a  great  measure  suspended  hostilities.  The  nisnd,jmd 
armies,  indeed,  were  nearly  equal  in  strength,  Carleton  had  no '^^tyS^ 
motive  to  attack  the  enemy  for  tlie  s^ke  ofadvancing  in  a  coun-  Guy  Carie- 
try  into  which  all  progress  was  npw  renounced,  and  Washing- ton. 
ton  had  no  inducement  to  assail  a  force  which  was  still  very  No  ac^ve 
formidable.    The  Spaniards  finding  all  their  hopes  of  impor-^^"****^?" 
tant  conquest  in  the  West  Indies  disappointed,  employed  their 
armaments  in  less  considerable  enterpnses.    The  governor  of 
Cuba,  with  five  thousand  men,  made  an  attack  on  tne  Bahama 
islands,  which  being  defended  by  about  two  hundred  only,  ca- 
pitulated.  The    French,  with  the  remainder  of  their  lieaten 
fleet,  concerted  a  predatory  expedition  asainat  the  property  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and  acquired  a  considerable  booty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  made  a  auccesaful  excursion  to 
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CHAP,   the  MuBquilo  shore,  and  captured  fort  Dalin,  with  a  great  nua- 
XXIX.    ijgp  gf  Spanish  troops. 
^"^^^^^^^     In  Africa,  the  Dutch  were  dispossessed  of  most  of  their  settlf- 
^^^^*     meats,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  they  were  still  aU- 
to  retain  this  important  key  to  India. 
^ttt  In-         While  in  the  Camatic  those  warlike  preparations  were  can7- 
di«^         ing  on  which  are  narrated  among  the  transactions  of  1780  siri 
178],  the  governor-general  was  not  inactive  in  BengaL     Avar* 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  native  powers  to  join  in  the  ooofe- 
deracy  against  British  India,  it  was  an  irojportant  part  of  I* 
duty  to  counteract  their  designs.    He  had  also  the  task  of  p* 
viding  resources  and  means  of  defence  against  both  treadienR.« 
Pecuniaiy  friends  and  professed  enemies.    The  expenses  of  the  presei: 
d€ficien-    ^^r,  in  which  all  the  English  presidencies  were  so  deeply,  asti 
^^^         one  at  least  dangerously  involved,  rose  to  such  a  hei^t,  liit 
even  the  finances  of  Bengal  proved  unequal  to  their  supply  h 
was  therefore  necessary,  not  only  to  be  very  strict  in  exactii: 
the  revenue,  but  either  to  create  new  sources,  or  to  relinqa^ 
Schemes    the  defence  of  our  possessions  in  India.    The  govemor^nen! 
nH^'      .anxiously  desirous  of  securing  such  valuable  interests,  appein^ 
™^P    to  tliink  that  the  preservation  of  British   India  miffht  JBsdfj 
cure  re-     measures  that  nothing  but  political  necessity  coald  sanctioi. 
sources     The  Indian  landholders  are  called  zemindars,  and  the  cliie.' 
for  the      zemindars  are  called   rajahs.    The  great  estates  appeared  i» 
^'    ^     have  held  of  the  mogul,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil :  the  it- 
mn^n,    '^''lor  zemindars  to  have  held  of  the  rajahs.    A  doubt  was  al- 
and the     leged,  whether  the  tenure  of  the  zemindars  was  stable  on  tbe 
tenure  of  performance  of  certain  conditions,  or  dependent  on  the  discrr 
their  pos-  ^jq^  ©f  the  superior  in  the  various  d^ees,  from  the  lowest  !^ 
seauons.    ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  emperor.     The  former  mode  would  uoquestionablT 
be  the  most  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  freebom  Britons,  bat  tfae 
latter  was  no  less  agreeable  to  tlie  analogy  of  MahomedaA  de- 
spotism.    Whatever  power  the  emperor  himself  possessed  ovr 
the  lands  or  effects  of  the  zemindars,  he  delegated  to  the  c  •- 
lectors  of  revenues,  and  consequently  had  transferred  to  tk 
India  company  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orisa. 
by  the  treaty  concluded  in. 1764.    The  extent  and  limits  of  tfee 
jurisdiction   which  by  this  treaty  the  company  acqoired  o»'.r 
either  the  lands  or  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  were  to  be  defiM^ 
not  by  any  reference  to  British  rules  of  property,  bat  bj  Hb^ 
usage  and  laws  of  India.     Lord  Clive,  at  the  treaty  of  Illa.S^ 
had,  had  guaranteed  to  Bui  wart  Sing,  the  zemindarj  of  B^ 
nares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  former  revenue  to  the  to- 
bob  of  Oude.    The  guarantee   did    not  extend    to  the  rajak'* 
family,  and  on  the  death  of  Bulwart  Sing,  in  1770,  it  appear- 
ed that  the   zemindary  of  Benares   was  not  hereditarj,  » 
Cbeyt       Cheyt  Sing,  the  late  rajah's  son,  paid   to  the  nabob  a  finf  i 
^ing.         ^^Q  hundred  and  fifty  Uiousand  pounds,  with  an  increase  <4 
rent  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  be  admittei 
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\3  his  Father's  tenements.^    The  nabob  afterwards  endeavonred    CHAP, 
o  extort  one  huudred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  more    ^^^X- 
rom    his  vassal,  which,  though  prevented  by  the  interference  ^^^"^^^^^ 
A'    Mr.  Hastings,  afforded  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  discre*  '^782. 
:ionarj  tenure  by  which  the  zemindary  was  held.     In  1775, 
inder  Sujah  Dowla,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  sovereignty  of  Be- 
nares was  transferred  to  the  company,  and  thus  Chey t  Sing  be- 
::ame  vassal  to  that  body  on  precisely  the  same  tenure  as  he 
lad   before  been  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.    Mr.  Hastings,  soon 
after  this  agreement,  authoris&ed  his  resident  to  assure  Cheyt 
Sing  of  the  company's  approbation -of  his  conduct,  and  on  that 
account  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  zemindary  on  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  and  at  the  same  time  recommended 
him  to  raise  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse.    Mr.  Hastings  from  Mr.  Hast- 
the  analogy  of  Indian  tenures,  considered  Cheyt  Sing  as  a  tenant  ing^s* 
at  will,  with  a  general  promise  of  holding  his  lands  during  good  ^|!®^^.°|', 
behaviour,  and  thought  himself  the  steward  of  the  pj'oprietor,  ^^j^^^*^  * 
entitled  to  interpret  the  goodness  of  the  tenant's  conduct,  by  the  the* com-** 
fidelity  and  gratitude  which  he  should  manifest  towards  the  pro-  pany. 
prietors,  from  whose  bounty  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands.^ 
The  requisite  exertions  might  be  greater  or  less  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  was  evident  that  the  terms  on  which  he  held  Be- 
nares were  extremely  advantageous,  and  as  obviously  Mr.  Has- 
tings appeared  to  conceive  that  his  tenure  was  good  conduct 
and  attachment  to  the  company.    His  dispositions,  the  state  of 
affairs  soon  put  to  the  test:  intelligence  being  received  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  having  intimated  the 
design  of  a  native  confederacy,  it  was  determined  by  the  govern- 
or-general and  council,  in  the  month  of  July  1778,  that  the  nyah 
Cheyt  Sing  should  be  required  to  contribute  an  extraordinary  sub- 
sidy of  five  lacks  of  rupees  towards  the  expenses  which  this  new 
exigency  would  impose  on  government  during  the  current  year. 
The  rajah  paid  this  advanced  rent  with  great  unwillingness ;  A  subndy 
the  next  year  he  testified  much  stronger  reluctance,  alUiou^  is  granted 
the  increase  of  hostilities  rendered  supplies  still  more  indispen-  ^^}^  ^'*** 
sably  necessary ;  and  though  known  to  be  extremely  rich,  pre-  tancel 
tended  to  be  in  the  most  distressing  poverty.    Mr.   Hastings 
found  him  so  slow  in  his  payments,  that  he  sent  two  battallions 
of  sepoys  to  Benares  to  be  paid  and  subsisted   by  the  rajah, 
until  he  made  good  the  required  sum.    The  third  year  he  made 
still  stronger  professions  of  poverty,  and  the  subsidy  was  pro- 
cured with  greater  difiiculty.     In  1781,  when  the  designs  of  die 
confederacy  had  not  only  unfolded  themselves,  but  in  the  Car* 
natic  were  carried  into  successful  execution,  the  same  addition- 
al subsidy  was  demanded,  and  also  the   two   thousand  horse  H&stingt 
which  he  had  been  desired  to  keep  in  readiness  when  protection  J"??®**' 
was  promised  him  by  the  company  on  his  first  having  become  nJ^^* 

>  Annual  Register,  1783,  chap.  i. 

'  This  may  be  gathered  from  his  defence,  and  the  writings  of  his  friends. 
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their  vassal.    It  is  to  be  obserted,  that  the  whole  anoont  of 
the  extraordinarj  rabsklT  imposed,  from  so  urgent  a  neces&itj, 
^  on  this  tributarji^  was  onl j  one  fifth  of  his  yearlj  rent ;  tbat  it 
was  extremely  rich,  and  covid  well  afford  the  addiiicm,  which 
was  much  lest  than  his  former  superior,  or  any  other  natir* 
chief  acting  upon  the   discretionary  principles  of  Asiatic  go- 
vemments,  would  have  exacted.    Even  after   paying    the  if- 
roand,  he  was  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  sitaatioo  as  the 
tenant  of  the  compiny,  than  that  in  which  he  would  hare  beet 
as  the  tenant  of  Oude,  or  any  other  oriental  state.     The  rajah 
baffled  the  demands  by  repeated  evasions,  and  at  this  time  (tbe 
beginning  of  1781,)  when  the  pofsessions  of  the  companj  were 
in  the  greatest  danger,  and  her  want  of  assistance  both  in  men 
and  money  most  urgent,  Cheyt  Sing  much  more  manifestly  di«- 
played    his    reluctance  to  contribute  aid  than  in    precedlo* 
year8.<    All  the  countries  adjoining  the  rajah's  territories  wen 
either  openly  or  secretly  engas;ed  in  the  combination ;  froa 
that  circumstance,  together  witii  the  rajah's  unwilling;nesi  to 
support  tlie  cause  of  the  company,  the  governor-general   sus- 
pected Cheyt  Sing  to  be  connected  with  the  hostile  confeden- 
cy.     Various  accounts,  both  from  English  residents  at  Benares 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  confirmed  the  suspicion.     Mr. 
Hastings  now  being  extremely  straitened  from  want  of  money 
for  paying  the  company's  troops  and  other  services,  and  farther 
desirous  of  exploring  the  intentions  and  designs  both  of  the 
rajah  and  others  who  professed  amity,  resolved  to  make  a  pro- 
gress into  the  npper  country.    Impressed  with  an  opinion  of 
the    rajah's    culpability,    the  governor-general  had    privately 
resolved  that,  if  on  examination  he  found  him  really  hostile, 
the  punishment  of  treacherous  designs  to  injure  the  company 
should  be  such  a  fine  as  would  relieve  their  present  exigencies. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Benares:  the  rajah  met  him  on 
the  frontiers,  expressed  his  complete  submission,  made  protesta- 
tions of  the  most  zealous  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  compa- 
ny, and  declared  that  his  zemindary  and  all  his  possessions 
were  the  gift  of  the  company,  and   at  their  command.    Mr. 
Hastings  little  moved  with  these  general  professions  of  friend- 
ship, aner  arriving  at  Benares,  made  specific  chaises  of  infi- 
delity and  disaffection  to  the  English  government,  ^om  which 
he  held  his  ^emindary ;  of  internal   tyranny  and  oppression, 
contrary  to  the  tenure  of  his  va8sala««;  and   of  evasion  re- 
specting the  payment  of  subsidies.    The  rajah  denied  these 
charges,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  them,  but  not  to  the  go- 
vernor's satisfaction:  to  make  him  more  compliant,  he  pot 
Cheyt  Sing  under  an  arrest.    The  inhabitants  of  Benares  rushed 
in  great  numbers  upon  a  small  party  of  two  companies  which 
guarded  Sing's  person,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  rescued  the 
rajah.    The   governor  himself   was   m    considerable  danger, 

*See  Annutl  Register,  176S,  c.  l;  and  Thomson's  War  in  Ana. 
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[laving  but  a  small  body  of  attendants  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile    CHAP, 
multitude.    Finding  the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  people  he  sent    ^^^^HL 
for  troops  from  different  quarters  to  come  to  Benares ;  the  rajah  v^^>i^*Vi^ 
fied  to  a  distant  place  of  refuge,  from  thence  he  sent  a  suppliant     ^7^* 
letter,  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  made  no  answer.    A  war  broke 
out  in  Benares;  the  governor  soon  subdued  that  country,  and 
took  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  rajah.    Immense  sums 
were  found  in  his  treasury,  which  proved  that  his  excuses  of  po* 
verty  were  totally  unfounded.    Cheyt  Sing  published  a  manifes- 
to addressed  to  other  rajahs,  in  whicn  he  attempted  to  justify  He  flies 
himself,  and  stir  up  his  neighbours  aaainst  the  British  name,  and  from  Be- 
iminediateljr  afterwards  retired  into  banishment  nsres. 

Mr.  Hastings  considering  this  insurrection  at  Benares  as  a  re- 
bellion, deemed  it  part  of  the  great  combination  against  British 
India.    It  appeared  to  him  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  oeen  warmly  AHeged 
supported  by  the  neighbouring  province  of  Onde,  especially  indinnec- 
the  countries  that  were  governed  by  the  begums,  or  dowager ^^'"•'^d 
princesses,  who  according  to  the  customs  of  India  had,  for  the  [j^^g  ^*' 
support  of  their  widowhood,  the  investiture  of  certain  demesnes  the  be- 
and  treasures  under  the  name  of  jaghires.    The  begums  of  gums. 
Oude  were  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  prince. 
The  nabob  came  down  to  Cnunar,  with  the  professed  intention 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  governor-general,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  number  of  troops :  Mr.  Hastings  by  no 
means  approved  of  this  visit,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  nabob 
for  quelling  the  commotions  in  Benares,  and  was  not  without 
suspicions  of  the  treachery  so  incidental  to  the  feeble  and  timid 
characters  of  oriental  despotism;    not,  however,  choosing  to 
communicate  to  the  nabob  his  distrust,  he  expressed  his  ac» 
knowledgements  for  his  kind  attention,  and  at  Cnunar  they  met 
Mr.  Hastings  being  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
begums,  consulted  with  sir  Elijah  Impey,  whether,  they  being 
in  actual  rebellion,  the  nabob  mtsht  not  confiscate  their  proper- 
ty ;  sir  EInah  answered  in  the  affirmative.    Fortified  with  this 
authority,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  the  principle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  the  purposes 
of  equity  and  justice  to  examine  the  fact :  in  this  investigation 
he  requested  tne  assistance  of  the  judge,  who  undertook  to  col« 
lect  testimonies,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  begums  had  abet- 
ted the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing.    Having  ascertained  this  fact 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  also  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nabob  himself,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that 
prince ;  one  article  of  which  was,  that  as  ^reat  distress  had 
arisen  to  the  nabob's  government,  from  the  military  power  and 
dominion  assumed  by  the  begums,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
resume  such  of  their  lands  as  he  might  deem  to  be  necessary. 
As  the  nabob  acknowledged  a  great  debt  to  the  company,  the 
proceeds  of  the  confiscation  were  to  be  applied  to  liquidate  that 
demand, and  consequently  to  increase  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  company  when  supplies  were  go  much  wanted.    The 
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CHAP,    nabob  having  returned  to  Oade,  and  not  having  hMDedttte/i 

XXIX.    proceeded  to  the  forreiture  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  vn»  ntroaf^T 

^•^'^''^  urged  not  onl j  to  seize  a  part  but  the  whole  of  tlie  effects  a 

1782.      confiscated  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion :  that  prince  at  br 

mancc  of  ^^^wrced  the  act,  and  dispossessed  the  be^ms  of  all  their  tnsr 

Mr.  Hut-  sures.^    Such  was  the  procedure  of  Hastings  vespectin^  CW: 

ings,  their  Sing  and  the  begums,  which  the  narrator  consider^  witk  !^ 

treasures   ostensible  reasons,  as  part  of  the  series  of  British  allktrs  in  la- 

*^cd*"^  dia  that  it  is  his  duty  to  relate,  though  he  conceives  it  »nn€ce- 

^  sary  to  canvass  all  the  assertions  and  attempted  argiiAeBis,  ai 

the  replies  and  attempted  refutations,  that  arose  from  this  «a^ 

ject.    Leaving  the  moral  rectitude  and  judicial  legal  itj  of  hi 

Hastings'  conduct  with  the  appropriate  tribunal  bj  whid  i: 

has  been  already  discussed,  the  history  proceeds  to  the  poiifki 

effects  of  the  expedition.     It  afforded  the  company  the  means « 

paying  their  troops,  increasing  their  resources,  and  redooblt«s 

Mr.  Hast-  their  exertions  against  the  combined  enemies.     It  prevented  m 

jngs  de-     native  powers  from  effectually  joining  the  confederacy,  and  set- 

Mahwtu    ®^  *^*^  ^^  detach  one  important  sovereign,  Moodejee  Seindu 

prince       ^^^  Mahratta  prince,  from  the  alliance.     A  peace  waa  conckd- 

ftx)m  the    ed,  in  October  1781,  between  him  and  Mr.  Hastings  ;*  ao  tki 

'  confedera-  on  the  whole,  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  time  verjn- 

cy  of  na-    gentiallv  served  the  British  cause. 

^ive  pow-      r^^  French,  we  have  seen,  had  formed  expectations  of  mino: 
Suffrien     the  British  interests,  through  themselves  and  the  confederacia 
expects  to  which  they  instigated  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  ^e  westers 
crush  the  world ;  and  with  that  view  sent  a  squadron  with  a  powcrisi 
▼2  force*  ^^y  ®^  forces,  under  monsieur  Suffrien,  to  India.     Sailing  fre" 
*  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Suffrien  joined  monsieur  de  Orvesattie 
island  of  Mauritius :  the  French  commander,  with  a  fleet  of  ta 
ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  several  lar^  frigates,  9d 
a  multitude  of  transports  and  store-vessels,  having  on  boanl  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  sailed  in  January,  1782,  for  the 
coast  of  Coromandcl :  M.  de  Orves  dying  on  the  passage,  tte 
sole  command  of  the  fleet  devolved  on  M.  de  Suffrien.     A  Bn- 
tish  convoy,  under  general  Meadows,  was    proceeding   witk 
troops  for  India,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fifties ;  tl^ 
Hannibal,  one  of  the  latter,  was  taken  by  the  enemy ;  twt  tfe 
rest  of  the  fleet  reached  Madras,  the  place  of  their  destinatioB- 
On  die  3l8t  of  Januaiy,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  saH 
from  Trin'comale  for  Madras,  to  procure  a  supply  of  stores  and 
provisions,  and  refit  his  ships.     At  his  arrival  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, he  was  informed  by  lord  Macartney,  the  new  governor, 
that  a  French  armament  amounting  to  thirty  sail  had  been  sees 
on  the  coast,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  above  twenty  leagues 
to  the  northward.    Admiral  Hughes  had  onl?  six  ships  of  the 
line,  with  the  crews  iu  a  very  indifferent  condition,  when  he  wsi 
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the  following  day  re-enforced  by  the  two  shipft  of  the  line  and   CHAP. 
>neof  fifty  gUQ8,  which  were  just  arrived  from  Engli^d.    Sir   XXIX. 
ISyre  Coote  with  great  alacrity  and  expedition  assisted  him  in  ^"^^^^^'^^^ 
tDanninghis  ships  from  the  land  forces;  and  having  now  his     ^^^ 
stores  and  provisions  on  board,  on  the  15th  of  February  he  saw 
the  French  fleet  bearine  directly  to  Madras,  with  ten  sail  of  the 
ine,lwo  fifties,  and  six  frigates.  Suffrein  had  expected  to  find  only 
»ix  English  ships  of  the  line,  and  hastened,  in  all  the  vivacity  of 
P'rench  faiicy,  hoping  to  overpower  the  English  fleet,  and  there- 
>y  co-operate  so  effectually  with  Hyder  Ally  as  to  reduce  Ma- 
Iras  ;  and  by  a  little  farther  extension  of  the  imagination,  an- 
icipated  the  speedy  ruin  of  British  India.    The  pleasing  reve- 
ie  of  Suffrein  met  with  a  disagreeable  interruption  in  the  view 
if  nine  ships  of  war  prepared  to  obstruct  his  progress  s  on  this 
liscovery  he  immediately  stopped,  and  soon  after  drew  off' his 
ieet  to  the  southward.*    Admiral  Hughes  immediately  follow- is  disap* 
id ,  and  the  next  day  descried  the  French  ships  of  war  to  the  P^nnted. 
!astward  :  while  the  convoy  escorted  by  frigates  was  steering 
louth  towards  Pondicherry,  the  British  admiral  threw  out  a  sig- 
lal  for  chase,  with  the  double  view  of  capturing  the  convoy  and 
nducing  the  French  admiral  to  return  to  attempt  their  relief, 
[n  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  British  ships  retook  five  En- 
glish prizes  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  and  captured  a  sixth, 
:hat  proved  to  be  a  very  important  advantage :  sne  was  a  large 
French  transport  of  thirteen  hundred  tons,  containing  a  con« 
nderable  train  of  artillery  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder 
ind  other  military  stores  for  Hyder  Ally,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers  on  board.    Meanwhile  the  French  fleet  endeavouring 
to  assist  the  convoy,  obliged  the  British  admiral  to  recall  the 
chasers ;  and  having  ordered  the  prizes  to  be  sent  to  Negapatam, 
tie  prepared  to  form  the  line  of  battle.    On  the  1 7th  of  Februa-  Various 
ry,  early  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  threw  out  the  signal  for  conflicts 
rorming  in  a  compact  order,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ^^f^^ 
profiting  by  their  superiority ;  but  the  weather  was  extremely  ^f  Bd- 
infavourable  to  the  collection  of  his  ships.    The  enemy  per-  ward 
!:eiving  the  British  squadron,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  Hogfaet, 
3oth  commander  and  officers,  to  be  still  dispersed,  attacked  the 
rear,  while  the  rest  were  by  a  calm  prevented  from  taking  a 
share  in  the  action.    The  British  ships  that  were  engaged  were 
much  shattered  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely,  wrecked,  when 
I  favourable  wind  risui^,  enabled  the  others  to  bear  down  on 
the  enemy  with  force  and  effect,  but  darkness  intervening  pre- 
ircnted  the  battle ;  and  during  the  night  the  French  fleet  sailed 
iway  to  the  north-east.    In  this  unequal  contest,  though  the 
svent  was  not  decisive,  two  English  captains  were  killed;  Ste- 
irens  of  the  Superb,  and  Reynolds  of  the  Exeter ;  and  these  two 
»hips  were  so  much  damaged,  that  Hughes  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  to  Trincomale  for  repairs.    There  he  expected  to 
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CHAP,    meet  a  convoy  with  troops  and  stores  from  Eoglaiid,  Wbich  h 
XXIX.    intended  to  escort  to  Madras:  he  however  found  onlj  pvts 
^•^''^^^^  the  convoj ;   but  was  joined  by  two  seventy-foBr  gnu  stipi 
1782.     Having  refitted  his  squadron,  he  coasted  sovtkwards,  amltf 
the  8th  of  April,  saw  the  Frertch  fleet  to  the  northeast,  but  ati 
considerable  distance ;  in  three  davs  he  arrived  olTdfte  ecast« 
Ceylon.    The  enemy  meanwhile  havioi^  gained  the  wiodl  ul 
knowing  the  bay  to  be  extremely  rocky,  resolved  lo  attack  m 
British  under  the  disadvanta&e  of  a  lee^hore  and  a  very  ibs- 
gerous  road  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  forming  their  line  wii 
superior  numbers,  favourable  wind,  and  situatiim,  thej  prepm 
for  the  oDset.    'Ftie  English  admiral  under  these  dssadvaio^ 
arrayed  his  fleet ;   the  battle  began  about  noon  ;    both  x 
fought  with  great  Tury ;  and  the  French  fiadiag,  noterilhstiK 
ing  their  multiplied  advantages,  they  could  make  no  inpresv. 
tbouffh  .    on  the  British,  drew  olT  their  ships.     Althoo^  theoe  actke 
not  deci.    were  not  decisive,  yet  they  proved  very  beneficial  to  ttie  Britsi 
«ve  prove  ^y^^^  ^u^  y^^  entered  the  Camatic  in  full  reliance  that  i» 
SX  Dri.'^^^^'  force  of  France  would  crush  the  English,  that  therdijbi 
tiib  inte-   should  capture  Madras,  depose  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  place  k 
rests.        son  Tipt)oo  in  his  stead.    Eipecting  the  promised  and  destiBec 
squadron,  he  had  with  the  prospects  of  1783  consoled  himaeiffe 
tlie  disappointments  of  17S1 ;  but  on  finding  the  French  widiK 
sreat  a  superiority  of  numbers  repeatedljr  retiring^  he  begaat 
be  convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  British  prowess,  and  t: 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  objects.  The  other  ladia 
powers  received  the  same  impression  in  a  greater  dqpee,  m 
became  less  disposed  to  hostilities,  which  they  now  appreheodd 
would  be  ultimately  unavailing. 
Campaign      Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  of  3ie  campaign  was  to  divert  Hr- 
of  sir  Eyre  jer^g  force,  into  detached  operaticms,  whfle  he  himself  pressl^ 
a^nst      ^^  ^^"^  ^'*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  army,  should  obli^  him  to  evacuate  tk 
Hyder  Al-  Carnatic.      Major  Abingdon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  «• 
l^r.  rived  in  Tillicherry,  then  blockaded  by  a  considerable  part  at 

Hyder's  troops;  by  a  bold  and  well  conducted  aallj,  he  e^ 
tirely  defeated  the  Mysorean,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  tk 
blockade  and  retreat  from  the  coast    Another  British  deUd- 
ment  was  stationed  to  protect  Tanjore,  to  repress  the  designs  oi 
Hyder  Ally  and  the  French  on  that  side  of  Pondicherry,  and 
Coloael     to  co-operate  from  the  south  with  the  main  army.     This  bodj. 
Braith-      consisting  of  two  thousand   foot  and 'two  hundred  and  fiftr 
wttte'a      horse,  commanded  by  colonel  Braithwaite,  was  posted  «i  tliie 
priMdiuid "^®'*  Coleroon ;    and  in  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat  of 
defeated    Hyder's  troops  at  I'illicherry,  was  not   apprehensive  that  the 
by  Tippoo  enemy  would  approach  the' sea-coast     Tippoo   Saib   nodef- 
Saib.         standing  the  security  of  the  English  detacnment,  formed  a 
plan  for  surprising  and  surrounding  the  corps,  with  about  fooi 
hundred  French  and  twenty  thousand  native  troops.     He  wa^ 
but  too  successful,  and  though  the  British  force  made  the  most 
skilful  and  gallaot  resistance,  they  were  overpowered  by  nom- 
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jcrs.    The  humanity  of  the  FrerrchcommaBder  saved  the  re-    CHAP: 
naiBs  of  the  British  troops  from  being  massacred  by  Tippoo's    ^^^X- 
mrbarians ;  but  those  who  survived  the  defeat  were  obliged  to  ^^"^^^^^ 
inder^o  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment.    Br     ^^^* 
iiis  disaster  the  southern  parts  of  the  Carnatic  were  exposed; 
ind  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  from 
he  Mauritius  made  the  state  of  the  English   more   critical. 
These  forces,  joined  by  a  numerous  body  from   Mysore,  be- 
»^ed  Coddalore,  and  soon  compelled  it  to  capitulate ;  while 
[i^der  Ally  watched  the  motions  of  sir  Ejrre  Coote.    After 
his  capture  they  made  an  attempt  upon  Vandiwash.    Sir  Eyre 
3oote  marched  to  its  relief,  both  to  protect  an  important  post, 
ind  in  the  hopes  that  Hyder.AUy,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of 
lis  European  auxiliaries,   would  hazard   a  battle ;    the  My- 
iorean,  however,  cautiously  avoided  an  engagement,  and  re- 
inquishinff  Vandiwash,  retired   backwards  two  days  march, 
mcfposted  himself  in  a  very  strong  situation  at  a  plaee  called 
ledhill.    General  Coote  pursued  him  thitlier,  attacked  him  on  Signal  vic- 
be  2d  of  June,  defeated  him,  put  his  trouos  to  the  route,  kil-^'y  <>f "' 
ed  great  numbers,  and  would  have  gained  a  much  more  de-^J^^j^^ 
»sive  victory  had  he  possessed  cavalrv  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  RedhiU. 
The  ba^)e  of  the  2d  of  June  obligecl  the  enemy  to  retire  far 
nto  the  iliterior  country,  and   completed  the  discomfiture  of 
lyder's  designs.    This  aspiring  adventurer,  with  a  compre* 
lensiveness  of  genius,  a  firmness*  and  magnanimity  of  mind, 
lot  unworthy  of  the  highest  European  capacity  and  heroism, 
lad  projected  to  become  master  of  the  Indian  empire ;  and 
or  that  purpose,  to  make  tools  of  the  French  and  native  pow- 
Ts,  in  a  confederacy  for  expelling  the  English,  the  ereat  ob- 
tacles  to  tiie  accomplishment  of  uie  lofty  projects  of  his  am- 
bition.   In  the  scenes  of  his   personal  enterprise,  he  and  hisHvd^r 
European  auxiliaries  were  counteracted  and  baffled  by  British  ^y  ^^' 
irowess  directed  by  the  skill  and  atnlities  of  a  Hughes  and  &§|seomflt- 
)oote,  while  in  the  more  distant  renons  of  his  political  ope-  ed. 
ations,  he  had    to  contend  with  £e    penetrating  sagacitv, 
profound  and  powerful  genius,  of  a  Hastings.    He  was  already 
pprized  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  governor-general  in 
mpairing  the  confederacy,  by  reducing  disaffected  allies,  and 
lersuading  opposing  states  to  a  separate  peace.    He  was  ap- 
irehensive  that  the  same  energetic  cliaracter  would  finish  the 
nmity  of  tli^ir  powers,  and  that  the  force  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
nd  Bombay,  might  ultimately  be  exerted  against  Mysure  alone. 
These  disappointments  of  past  hopes  and  fears  of  future  evils  His  death, 
ireyed  on  the  mind  of  Hyder  Ally,  affected  his  health,  and 
pread  a  languor  over  his  subsequent  measures  and  actions: 
le  withdrew  to  his  capital,  where  some  months  after  he  died.  Worn  out 
The  constitution  of  sir  Eyre  Coete  was  so  greatly  affected  by  byfetiguc, 
he  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone,  that  he  was  unaUe  to  c^^. 
:eep  the  field  any  longer;  he  therefore  retired  to  Madras, g^gi^ the 
eaving  the  command  to  major-general  Stuart     The  enemy  command. 
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cavtimlj  ahtiailiuig  from  btMe,  aad  tbe  Briftnii 
not  being  able  to  compel  an  engagement,  no  eveAt  of 
'  importance  happened  bj  land  dnnng  the  reel  of  die  cam  ^  ^ 
1712.     Tiie  FrcDch  fleet  having  refitted  in  the  island  of  CS^lon,  W- 
tnmed  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  onderataiitiiM  that  i 
re-enforcement  was  daily  eipected  to  join  the  Bnglin  sip- 
dron,  sailed  to  Nenpatam  before  the  sopplies  nhouU  aimt 
Hoffhesy  immedtatelj  on  descrying  the  foe,  fisnaed  his  line  s 
battle :  the  contest  began ;  the  enemy  were  throwA  into  &> 
order ;  several  of  their  ships  were  greatW  disabled^  osid  ti^f 
^expected  a  complete  defoat»  when  an  onfovourable  wind  fR- 
▼ented  the  British  from  reaping  the  froits  of  tho  vtctoiy,  or  & 
tarding  the  retreat  of  the  French.    During  the  battle*  a  Freso 
ship  of  the  line  stmck  her  colours,  bot  afterwardo,  to  defioR 
of  the  established  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  nvheii  tiie  Britic 
ship  trusted  to  the  sarrender  of  her  antagonist*  fired  inlote 
and  the  unfavourable  wind  unfortunately  kept  the  Bfitioh  co^ 
tain  from  punishiiw  the  infamous  treachery*    Soffrein  reM 
to  Cuddaloni  to  rent :  Tresh  troops  having  arrived  from  Fiaoct. 
with  two  more  ships  of  the  line,  he  with  his  fleet  and  lax! 
forces  sailed  to  Trincomale,  which  they  took  by  sarpriae.   Boa 
sir  Byre  Coote  and  sir  Edward  Hnghes  were  very  nnjsnos  far 
the  preservation  of  this  important  possession,  sbg  tte  adnini 
immediatelv  sailed  to  its  neiief.    A  fourth  naval  action  task 
place,  in  which  the  English,  though  still  inferior  in  force,  tfttf 
a  very  hard  fought  battle,  again  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat with  jgreat  loss  of  men,  and  their  ships  very  modi  dis- 
abled.   This  was  the  last  conflict  between  the  two  fleeti  in  ik 
campaign  of  1782. 
Hattingi       In  northern  India,  Mr.  Hastings  was  successfully  engaged  in 
^^^^^   detachins  powers  from  the   hostile  combinatioa.    Having  br 
j^^^lf  colonel  Mulr  concluded  a  peace  with  Moodajee  Sindis,  be 
the  Indian  procured  the  mediation  of  that  chieftain  to  negotiate  a  trotr 
confedera-  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Anderson  u 
<7*  envoy  of  the  eovemor-general  and  council.    The  Mahntta 

engaged  to  sufer  no  Europeans  but  the  English  to  estsbiisb 
factories  on  their  coasts ;  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  otb* 
ers,  except  the  Portuguese  anciently  settled  in  those  couatrie^. 
and  to  join  in  compelling  the  prince  of  Mysore  to  restore  whsi- 
ever  possessions  he  had  wrested  from  the  English  or  theii 
allies. 
Open-  Sir  Edward   Hughes  having  returned  to  Madras,  was  ex- 

^^j^*' posed  to  great  danger  from  a  horricape:  fortunately  his  fieet 
Hughes.  ^^^P^^  without  loss,  but  much  damage  was  sufiered  by  mer- 
cantile ships.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop  of  rtce<  being  de- 
stroyed, produced  a  famine  which  cut  oft*  great  numbers  of 
the  natives;  but  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  govemor-geoenl 
and  the  council  of  Calcutta  tended  powerfully  to  alleviate  the 
calamity.  There  being  no  naval  dock  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed  round  to  Bombay,  to  he 
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ihorovg^lj  repaired :  there  he  wm  joined  bt  the  kmg  ekpected   .C1IA.P. 
squadron  binder  sir  Richard  Bickertoflu    The  couociU  of  GaU    X^<^- 
cutta    and  Btfinbaj  now  freed  from  the  Mahratia  war*  di-  ^'^"^^^^ 
rected  therr  viewa  to  Tippoo  Saih,  and  proposed  to  make  a  pow-     ^'^^' 
erftil  diversion  on  the  Malabar  coast.    To  enable  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  to.carry  on  the  war  witii  vigour  and  effect,  the 
aupreme  council  sent  thtem  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  trea- 
sury of  Calcutta*  which  was  now  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings 
^efl  supplied ;  and,  instead  of  wanting  money  for  that  settk- 
ment  itself,  was  able  to  assist  the  other  presidencies. 

In  the.close  of  ir8£,  colonel  Homberstown,  with  a  considera-  Ezpedl- 
ble  body  of  troops*  was  desfkatched  to  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  tion 
after  having  made  progress  in  the  maritime  parts,  ventured  to!|p*'^ 
penetrate  into  the  interior  oountry,  where  he  was  repulsed  with  f^^^e 
loss*  closely  pursued,  and  involved  in  a  very  dangerous  situa-  Malabar 
tion.     Tippoo  Saib  informed  that  the  British  commander  was  coast. 
so  t^r  advanced,  hastened  after  htm,  but  Humberstown  by 
forced  marches  reached  Paniary*  where  colonel  Macleod  was 
just  arrived  from  Madras  with  a  body  of  troops.      Tippoo 
Saib  immediately  followed,  and  invested  the  town*  of  which 
Macleod*  as  elder  officer,  took  the  command :  the  bravery  of 
the  British  compelled  Tippoo  to  raise  the  sieice,  and  he  returned 
with  graat  expedition  to  the  Camatic.      General  Matthews 
having  bebn  sent  from  Bombay  to  the  relief  of  colonel  Hom- 
berstown, received  on  his  way  intelligence  of  Tippoo  Saib's 
discomfiture  and  retreat    Encouraged  by  this  information,  he 
attacked  the  city  of  Onore*  the  capital  of  Bednore  (called  also 
Canara;)  betook  it  by  storm,  nor  waa  he  able  to  prevent  the 
outrages  incidental  to  that  mode  of  capture.    Mattnews  peae- 
trated  into  that  country*  took  other  towns  and  fortresses  by  as* 
sault,  and  though  tlie  detail  of  his  operations  be  not  accurately      « 
known*  jet  it  would  appear  from  tne  general  outlines  commu- 
nicated to  the  public,  that  very  unnecessary*  and  consequently 
very  unjustifiable  cruelties  were  committed*    About  this  time  Death  of 
died  sir  Byre  Coote*  who  had  rendered  such  very  important  sir  Kyre 
services  to  the  British  interests  in  India.     Havii^  found  the  Coote,  the 
company's  fortnne  at  Madras  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  1781,  ^^f^^l^^ 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  that  year  effectually  checked  the  pro-  in^jj^ 
gresa  of  the  Indian  conqueror ;  and  in  the  nest  entirely  over- 
threw his  projects.    He    indeed,   seconded    by    sir  Edward 
Hughes  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  military  saviour  of 
the  Camatic,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Hastings,  the  political  sa-  Hastings 
viour  of  Indian  the  politic 

Sir  Edward   Hughes  arrived  at  Madras  with  his  fleet  in^^^ 
April  1783*  and  on  the  2d  of  May  set  sail  in  quest  of  the^'^^' 
enemy.    His  strength  was  considerablv  weakened  by  sickness; 
thej,  however*  sought  an  action  with  the  enemy*  who  gave 
them  battle  on  the  20th  of  June*  in  which  the  French,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  wind  prevented  a  close  engagement*    Sir 
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CHAP.   Edward  Hagiiet  retmied  for  guppltes  and  promiatta  ta  Ifadrai ; 
^^^^^'    but  before  he  was  ready  to  sail  agaiD,  intelligeiice  arrived  frai 
^^'^^^^  Europe  which  stopped  bis  intended  operations. 

1783.     .    Tippoo  Suttan^  bavine  sorprised,  and  bj  saperior  amiben 
1^^^   overpowered  Matthews' band,  and  retaken  soaie  of  tbe  torn 
prises  ge-  vhicb  tfiat  general  had  captured,  turned  the  si^^e  of  tfae  ns 
nenl  Mtt-into  a  blockade.    General  Stuart,  now  commaiider  in  tfie  Cr- 
thewi.      natic,  made  it  his  chief  otiject  to  expel  the  French,  wbo  wen 
re-enrorced  by  a  fresh  bodj  of  soldiers  under  the  inan|fiis  de 
Bussj,  and  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  Tippo<^  troops.     iUkr 
he  had  evacuated  Mysore  himself  with  his  main  army,  he  sect 
*  colonels  Lon^  and  rullerton  to  invade  the  sovthem  parts  «^ 
Tippoo's  dominions ;  and  these  commanders  overran  the  whole 
Cotmbatour  country.    The  French  were  stranglj  fortified  if 
Cuddalore  ;  this  town  StuaK  determined  to  besiege  ;  nnd  havifi; 
spent  the  month  of  May  in  making  preparations,  he  oiardMii 
Further     in  the  t>eginning  of  June.    On  the  7th,  seconded   sidnairablf 
operations  by  alt  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  natives,  he  carried  the  svt- 
by  unteUi-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  enemy ;  some  days  after,  repulsed  a  very  TigorMS 
Jtnce    '  and  well  conducted  sally,  and  made  sucn  approachea  as  wert 
flmn  eu-   likely  to  ensure  success,  when  orders  from  Borope  pat  a  stop  to 
rope.         hostilities. 

Europe.  The  first  scene  of  warlike  operations  in  Europe  in  the  year 
Sjefe  of  1782,  was  Minorca.  The  Spaniards  had  made  very  great  pre- 
^^'^  parations  to  recover  this  ancient  possession  :  thither  were  seat 
•^i£^.wtteen  thousand  land  forces,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  consbtia; 
'of  one  hundred  and  nine  pieces  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  simI 
thirty-six  great  mortars.  The  English  garrison  aoHHinted  to 
only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine?f-two  men  ;  and  the 
whole  force  of  Britain  was  so  appropriated  to  various  aervioes, 
that  no  addition  could  be  sparea  for  the  relief  of  Minorca*  Tbe 
fortress  was  in  some  respects  very  strong,  but  its  works  weresi 
numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  require  at  least  six  thousand  mea 
for  effectual  defence,  so  that  the  present  number  was  totally  in- 
adequate. Notwithstanding  the  vast  advanti^  possessed  bj 
the  enemy,  their  king  endeavoured  to  increase  it  by  instigating 
treachery ;  a  bribe  was  offered  to  the  governor,  general  IMur- 
ray  ;  the  gallant  veteran  treated  the  attempt  with  the  generoos 
indignation  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  soiieited  to 
become  a  viitian.  The  enemy  finding  their  insidious  proftrs 
rejected  with  merited  scorn,  proceeded  to  invest  St.  Philip's. 
In  August,  1781,  they  had  cut  off  all  comnninication  between 
the  fort  and  the  country ;  and  though  there  was  no  want  of 
other  provisions,  they  were  debarred  from  supplies  of  vege- 
tables. This  privation  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  tl^j 
were  obliged  to  live  on  salted  meats :  the  scurvy  soon  b^n  to 
rage,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  putrid  fever,  which  carried 
off  great  numbers  of  the  garrison,  while  others  were  daily  falling 

« He  sMumed  the  title  of  Sukui  on  the  death  of  bis  fiitherl    See  Ammii 
Beg^er,  1783. 
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by  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy.    Notwithstandinc  these  mnlfr  CRAF* 
|Aied  evils,  the  defenders  displayed  the  utmost  valottr  and  con-    ^^1^- 
stancy,  and  made  several. successfal  sallies*    Though  by  their  ^^^^^^"^^ 
artillery  they  daily  impaired  the  numbers  of  the  British,  the  en-    13'82,^ 
emy  employed  five  months  in  constructing  their  works*    I.D  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  garrison  was  so  much  reduced  by  sick* 
ness,  that  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  men  left  wha 
were  in  a  de^ee  fit  for  duty ;  and  of  these  all  but  one  hundred 
were  so  far  tinted  with  the  scurvy,  that  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons declared  they  could  held  out  only  a  very  few  days  before 
they  must  be  sent  to  the  hospital :  they  likewise  affirmed,  that 
longer  perseverance  in  defence  must  prove  the  iuevitable  de« 
struction  of  the  remains  of  that  brave  garrison*  There  was,  they 
said,  BO  possible  remedy  for  the  sick,  nor  means  even  of  keeping 
the  greater  part  of  them  much  longer  alive  but  by  a  speedy  re- 
lief of  wholesome  air,  aided  bv  an  abundant  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles* It  was  also  apprehended  that  the  enemy  knowing  the  weak-  After  a  * 
ness  of  the  garrison,  would  now,  that  their  works  were  finished*  pliant  de- 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault    From  all  these  considerations,  ™j^^ 
the- governor  thought  it  necessary  to  capitulate,  and  obtained  the  ^mitu. 
most  honourable  terms*  lates,  Feb. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making;  on  both  sides  for  the  ^^- 
naval  campaign*    The  armaments  which  France,  Spain,  &nd^^]^^ 
Holland,  had  equipped  to  act  against  Great  Britain  on  die  Eu-  spain.^iuid 
ropean  seas*  contained  seventy  ships  of  the  line.    As  our  force  Holland, 
for  the  home  service  was  very  inferior  to  the  fleets  of  the  ene- 
my if  united,  the  object  of  the  first  importance  was  to  prevent 
their  junction,  and  weaken  them  by  separate  attacks :  the  se- 
cond was  to  protect  our  numerous  convoys,  without  departing 
so  far  as  to  leave  our  coasts  unguarded ;  and  the  third,  to  re- 
lieve Gibraltar.     On   the  13th   of  April,  admiral  Barrington,  Admiral 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  sailed  towards  Barring, 
the  bay  of  Biscay.    On  the  20th,  he  descried  a  fleet,  that  prov-  ^^^^^' 
ed  to  be  a  convoy  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  to  supply  the  pKnch 
loss  incurred  by  the  dispersion  and  capture  of  the  former  trans-  convoy 
ports.    They  had  sailed  from  Brest  only  the  day  before,  escort-  destined 
ed  by  the  Protecteur  and  Pegase  of  seventv-four  guns,  the  Ac-  S?^® 
tionaire  of  sixty-four,  and  a  frisate.    The  british  admiral  hav-  ^-^^  ^' 
ing  made  a  signal  for  general  chase,  captain  Jervis  of  the  Fou-  Exploit  of 
droyant  of  seventy-four  guns,  so  far  outstripped  the  rest  during  captain 
the  night,  that  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.  Jervis. 
The  French  commander  ordering  the  convoy  to  disperse,  and 
the  Protecteur  having  a  iarjge  sum  of  money  on  board,  it  was 
asreed  that  the  other  two  ships  should  keep  the  enemy  employ- 
ed, while  she  made  the  best  of  her  way.    In  a  short  time  cap- 
tain Jenis  overtook  tlie  Pegase,  both  ships  were  fresh  from  the 
harbour,  and  were  nearly  equal  in  force.    A  very  fierce  action, 
ensued,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  valiant  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  British   seamanship  and    discipline  so  completely 
prevailed,  as  that  near  a  hunared  of  the  French  were  killed. 
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CRAF.    tod  a  noicb  greater  Bumber  woa»d6d$  tboQ^ratoneBnoE 

,  ™^    ""^as  kilkd,  and  but  vcrj  few  wounded  2  aftw  a  cenikt  ef  a 

^■^^^^^^^  hour,  the   Freneh   ship  surrendtred.    Tfee-  Pegtte  beiig  q. 

^^^^^^     tremely  disabled,  captain  Maitland  of  die  Queen  took  her  19 

charge,  while  the  Foudrojant  proceeded  in  the  chase.  Cap 

tain  Maitland  having  taken  three  hundred  of  the  prisoiiers  n! 

of  the  Pegase,  sent  lieutenant  Biaeet  wkha  party  on  board  k 

guard  the  rest,  and  take  direction  of  the  pnze«    Inaiediiteir 

after,  a  French  ship  of  war  appeared,  which  he  nadersteod » 

be  the  Protecteur,  he  ordered  tiie  lieutenant  with  a  cutter  th: 

was  in  compacif,  to  conduct  the  Pegase  into  a»  Kogiiah  p«i 

while  he  himaeif,  incumbered  as  he  was  with  priaoners,  porsi^i 

the  enemy.    A  chase  of  fourteen  hours  brought  hin  ap  vithtk 

Frenchman,  when,  after  the  first  broadside,  she,  to  liii>gmi 

surprise,  struck  her  colours,  and  oroved  to  be  the  Aetiomiit, 

having  on  board  two  hundred  ana  fifty  seamen,  and  five  b&s- 

dred  and  fifty  soldiers.    The  other  pursuers  were  also  sqcc6»> 

ful,  and  took  twelve  ships  of  the  convoy,  having  on  board  iki: 

a  thousand  soldiers.    After  this  very  successful  craise,  extIts^ 

ly  boisterous  weather  obl^ed  the  admiral   to  return  to  pott, 

where  he  arri?ed  in  the  end  of  die   month.     Captain  ienii 

was  immediately  after  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  so  koBw 

destined  to  be  prelusive  to  a  more  sptendid  mark  of  bis  m 

reign's  favour,  earned  by  the  eiertion  of  the  same  heroiG  qiili- 

ties  on  a  much  wider  field.    Intelligence  being  received  tint 

the  Dutch  fleet  was  preparing  to  cimie  out  of  the  Teicl,  loni 

Howe  sailed  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  to  the  coast  of  Hi 

land,  either  to  intercept  or  confine  the  enemy ;  hot  ^rski 

they  were  not  disposed  to  venture  to  the  Nortir  Seas,  and  tJui 

the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  set  sail,  Ik  t- 

Combined  turned  to  join  admiral  Kempenfeldt  at  Portsmouth,    fn  tbe 

fleets  sail  beginning  of  June,  Ouichen,  who  had  been  some  rasathssfr 

channel.    ^*®"®^  ^^  Cadist,  and  don  Louis  de  Cordom,  eailed  witii  tv* 

ty«five  ships  of  the  line,  and  in  their  progress  noctbnard  vm 

joined  by  about  twenty  more.    With  thia  mi^ty  force,  stcerisf 

to  the  channel,  they  intercepted  part  of  a  Newfonndlai)d  c«ii' 

voy ;  tnit  the  most  valuable  portion,  toother  with  the  eseortin; 

ships  of  war,  escaped.    The  enemy  being  now  in  the  nooth  i 

the  channel,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  coiiceniiif 

a  homeward  bound  fleet  of  mercliantmen  from  Jamaica,  p 

tected  by  only  three  ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Peter  Parker. 

Lord  Howe  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  accompaaied  b* 

the  admirals  Barrington,  sir  John  Lockhart  Ross,  and  Kempes- 

feMt.    This  fleet  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty4wo  sail » 

the  line :  therefore  the  object  was  to  receive  the  Jamaica  ^' 

and  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  without  being  forced  ^ 

Disap-       an  engagement  with  so  very  superior  an  armament    ^^^^ 

pointed,    ties  and  professional  skill  of  this  great  man,  so  well  secaBwo* 

turn '*^"    ^^^^  dexterously  and  completely  accomplished  these  purpos^^j 

aoutb-       '^^^  combined  fleets  neither  intercepted  our  trade,  nor  c^w^'- 

vard. 
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eBeci  a  jmictioa  with  theDntck:  and,  finding  they  c^uM  dd-   CHAF. 
rive  no  advantage  from  eontinuing  in  the  channel,  retired*  from    ^^l^* 
our  coasts.    The  British  fleet  having  returned  to  Portsmoutli.  ^-"^"^^"^M 
an  accidental  calamity  befel  one  of  our  ships*  involving  in  it    ^^^ 
circttmstances  that  caused  a  deep  concern  throughout  the  na- 
tioD.     While  other  ships  were  receivii^  some  necessary  repairs,  Loescftiie 
the  Royal  OeoKge.  of  one  hundred  guns  was  found  to  require  ^y*^ 
a  slight  species  of  careen,  which  can  be  executed  by  laying  aJ^JSmi^ 
vessel,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  her  side,  without  the  trouble  and  ^  Kemp- 
delay  of  taking  her  into  dock.    On  the  29th  of  August  this  bu-  cnfeldt. 
einess  was  undertaken ;  the  ship  was  crowded  with  people  from 
tlie  shore,  especially  about  three  hundred  women,  besides  about 
nine  hundred  of  the  crew.    The'carpenters  had  moved  the  ship 
a  krcttke  more  on  her  side  than  was  intended  ;  when,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sudden  squall  arising,  threw  her  fatal- 
ly upon  her  side,  ana  her  gun-ports  being  open,  and  the  motion 
of  the  cannon  increasing  the  vmlence  of  the  shock,  she  was  al- 
most instantly  filled- with  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom.    The 
admiral  with  a  considerable  number  of  his  ofllcers,  and  about 
nine  hundred  of  the  crew  and  visitors,  perished  at  this  melan- 
I   choly  mmnent    The  Royal  George  was  the  laigest  and  strong- 
I   est  ship  in  the  British  navy ;  had  been  the  seat  of  command 
under  most  of  our  distinguish^  admirals,  especially  lord  Hawke, 
in  his  celebrated  battle  with  Conflans.    Admiral  ILempenfeldt* 
I    was  very  eminent  for  professional  science,  knowledge;  and  judg- 
ment, and  deemed  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  manceuvring ;  being 
besides  amiable  and  estimable  as  »  man,  he  was  universally  la-  . 
mented. 
I        Having  protected  our  coasts  and  our  trade,  and  prevented  the  Renewed 
junction  of  the  Bourbon  fleets  with  the  Dutch,  Britain  now  di-  P'^P*'^ 
rected  her  naval  attention  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.     From  ^^st 
the  surrender  of  Minorca,  the  king  of  Spain  hoped  the  key  of  iSbnJtar. 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  the  next  acquisition.    The  duke 
de  Crillon,  a  French  nobleman,  who  had  commanded  at  Minor- 
ca, undertook  the  supreme  conduct  of  the  siege  t  he  was  assistp 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  the  best  officers  of  bodi  countries,  and 
particularly  by  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  artillerists  of  his 
own.    An  immense  increase  of  lana  and  sea  f(H*ces  was  brought 
both  from  France  and  Spain,  to  aid  the  troops  already  berore 
Gibraltar ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  from  both  countries  came 
to  serve  as  volunteers.    The  two  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,  one  of  them  the  king's  own  brother,  the  count  d'Artois» 
sought  glory  by  combating  the  brave  British  gitrrison  and  its 
illustrious  commander*    In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  was  then 
diffused  through  the  French  soldiers,  the  presence  of  th^  prin- 
ces exdted  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves 
before  so  adored  witnesses;  the  same  spirit  pervaded  the  Span- 
iards, and  both  became  impatient  for  action.    The  besiegers  1 


I  He  was  son  to  colonel  Keropenfeldt,  exhibited  bvihe  Specutor,  under  gbips^ 
the  name  of  cwtain  Sentry.  ^^ 

Vol.!.  95 
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CHA?.   had  prepared  new  and  extraordinaiy  machiiies;  tatlmw  ik; 
XXIX.    which,  though  of  an  astonishing  hnWa,  conld  go  ikrm^A  aM  Ik 
'^^^'^^^  evolutions  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates.     T^rehre  ba 
1^^-     dred  pieces  ofheavj  ordnance  were  to  play  from  land  a«ii  sa 
besides  a  large  floating  battery,  and  five  bomb-ketebea.    Ik 
te^  »•    land  and  naval  troops  by  which  these  operation*  were  to  be  car 
my  sad      ried  on,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  besidea  the  ooadHsK 
•^         fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  Ae  line,  that  was  to  cover  and  svpftort » 
Tbe  bar     attack,    ^^hile  dispositions  were  making  for  so  trewieMOM  t- 
^^V^**      assault,  the  besiegers  amused  themselves  with  calcalaiioBBef  f^ 
2J^^^  eiact  time  in  which  Gibraltar  would  be  taken  ;  scNoe  aaid  tk 
ty4bttr      garrison  would  hold  out  twelve  hours  after  the  onaet  conawaecc 
bonrf  .      others  less  sanguine,  thought  'it  would  last  snteen  ;  atid  ssm 
would  re-  thoufi:h  very  few,  allowed  even  twenty-fonr  for  the  canaletef , 
*5^"^theconqueit.*  | 

£Uiot  oHi*     BHiot,  without  precisely  knowing  what  the  inTentioaa  of  ^ 
cipates      eiiefhy  were,  had  a  general  idea  that  their  disposittaaa  weretar 
their  it-    mighty  and  extraordinary,  and  with  coroprobeROtTe  wiadan  ta 
^•^^  •     .  magnanimity  prepared  against  every  species  of  attack.     F» 
SotbaUa    c^i^i^sg  ^^^^  works  on  the  land  side  to  be  nearly  completed,  k 
on  their     determined  to  try  how  far  a  vigorous  cannonade  and  boa 
hsttexicsx  bardment  with  rea  hot  balls,  carcasses,  and  shells,  might  openk 
to  their  destruction.    On  the  8th  of  September,  at  seven  a 
the  morning,   he  commenced  a  firing   so  powerfol,  and  u 
admirably   directed,   as  to   commit  considerable   devastititi 
on  the  enemy's  works.     Enraged  at  this  kws^  the  besieges 
•gain  de-  hurried  on  their  grand  attack.    On  the  ISth  of  ^epteasber,  t)a 
^^       tremendous  operation  commenced  both  bv  sea  and  iaad ;  tbi 
pmtims'  ^'^^"^  P^''^^  neing  very  skilfully  ad^nsted,  their  batteries  tf 
gndprovesP^^i^*^  ^  ^^^^  prodigious  effect ;  their  battering  sbipa  especiil- 
their         1^,  so  formidable'  for  oflfence,  during  several  hours  seeosed  exqs)- 
bopes       sitely  adapted  for  defence,  and  invulnerable  to  the  red-hot  m 
F^^*     that  were  pouring  from  the  garrison.    The  eiecatiaii  of  tk(» 
terrible  instruments,  though  not  instantaneous,  was  neverthet» 
effectual ;   about  two  o'clock,  the  admiral^  ship  was  seen  ti 
issue  smoke,  at  night  she  was  In  flames,  and  several  others  a 
fire ;  soon  afterwards  the  conflagration  was  general  over  tk 
battering  ships,  and  the  sole  endeavours  of  die  eHemy  were  ei- 
erted  in  saving  the  men.    The  small  naval  force  employed  Id 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  was  commanded  by  captain  Cartis; 
that  brave  officer  and  his  sailors  had,  in  the  preceding  a^acb 
from  the  garrison,  performed  very  difficult  and  important  so*- 
vices  by  land ;  now  an  opportunity  occurred  for  exertiog  thea- 
selves  on  their  own  element.    During  the  confusion  and  di» 
tress  of  the  enemy  hurrving  from  the  burning  battering  sbipi, 
captain  Curtis,  with  twelve  gun  boats,  flanked  their  Kae,  eaked 
theia  on  one  side,  whilst  the  garrison  was  destroying  them  frsa 
another.    The  Spanish  boats  durst  no  longer  altempt  to  assiit 
the  battering  shms ;  and,  when  daylight  appeared,  the  asstil- 

>  Annual  Register,  1782,  p.  232. 
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nt8  who  liftd  been  statLon^  00  tho»e  were  teen  fferiehing  in  tiici    CHAP. 
ameSf  or#  endeevouring  to  escape,  oTerwhelmed  by  the  eppo-    ^^'^ 
te  .element.    The  British  now  seeing  that  they  had  completel  j  ^•^^^'^^^ 
estrojed  those  formidable  batteries,  with   characteristic  bu«     ^^^* 
lanit J,  endeavoured  to  rescue  tlie  remainder  of  their  defend* 
rs ;  and  captain  Curtis  and  his  ^ant  band,  through  sreat 
anger  to  themselves,  saved  the  lives  of  about  four  hundred. 
QCh  was  the  signal  and  complete  defensive  victory  obtained  by 
comparattvely  small  handful  of  heroes,  over  the  combined 
Rbrta  and  nnited  ]N>wers  bj  sea  and  land,  of  two  great,  war* 
ke»  «nd  potent  nation^,  who,  sparing  00  expense  nor  exertion 
r  art  for  the  attainment  of  a  favourite  ol^ect,  exceeded  all 
»rmer  examples  as  well  in  the  magnitude  as  the  formidable  na- 
ire  of  their  preparations.    The  enemj  being  so  totally  dieap-  They 
ointed  in  their  sanguine  expectations  of  taltng  thi9  fortress  ^^  ^' 
y  assault,  now  rested  their  sole  hopes  on  the  resumption  of  [^^^|^^ 
lockade,bj  preventing  lord  Howe  from  bringins  the  expected 
mmunitien  and  provisions.    They  professed  ardently  to  wish 
>r  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  assured  themselves  of 
ompensating  their  direful  disasters  by  btrilliant  victory.    On 
le  9th  of  October  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  combined  ar- 
lament,  and  exposed  them  to  imminent  danger.    Lord  Howe  Loni 
aving  been  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  the  Howe  at. 
traits  until  the  lltb  of  October;  during  the  ni&ht  a  considera*  ^^i^P^to 
le  part  of  the  fleet  having  missed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered  ^^^ 
le  Mediterranean,  and  the  next  day  the  admiral  followed  to  fieve  Gib- 
isemUe  the  scattered  ships,  having  left  the  Buffalo  of  sixty  njtar: 
uns  to  collect  the  store-ships  as  they  arrived  in  the  bay,  and 
Iso  the  Panther  ol  the  same  force  in  the  straits*    On  the  13th, 
le  combined  fleet  passed   the  atraita  with  about  forty^seveii 
liips  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men  of  war  having  been  disa* 
led  by  the  tempest,  and  discovered  lord  Howe  with  thirty-two 
liips  of  the  Une  off  the  coaet  of  Grenada ;  next  morning,  how- 
ver,  they  were  out  of  sight    The  British  admiral  now  sailing  eiKeeta  his 
restward,  sent  his  convoy  safe  into  Gibraltar ;  it  contained  a  f ^^T^q^ 
s-enforcemeot  of  troops,  with  plentiful  »up{dies  of  ammunition  ^^^  g^^ 
nd  provisions  of  every  sort  for  the  garrison.    The  enemy  did  superior 
ot  make  their  appearance  until  after  thia  great  object  of  the  fleet. 
xpedition  waa  completely -effected.    On  the  19th  of  October* 
rhen  lord  Howe,  being  joined  by  the  Buffalo  and  Panther,  was 
rith  thirty-four  ships  entering  into  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  be  de* 
cried  1^  enemy  sailing  from  the  northeast  towards  the  straits* 
ath  the  wind  blowing  fair   from  the  Mediterranean.     He 
liought  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent,  with  so  inferior  « 
orce,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  a  dangerous  road,  well  knowl^ 
0  the  enemy,  but  not  to  his  fleet ;  he  therefore  ^oceeded  to 
he  open  ocean.    On  the  £l8t  of  October,  he  descried  the  ene«  He  offers 
ly  following  him  at  about  five  ^esga^s  to  windward,  and  im-  ^^^^^ 
nediateW  formed  a  line  of  battle.    The  enemy  having  the  wind  ^J^^ 
11  their  favour,  had  tbmr  choice  both  of  the  time  of  action  Mid  they  de>> 

elioe; 
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CHAP,   the  distance  frMi  which  they  shmM  engace.    At  soiiMt  the 
^^'^*    combined  fleets  began  a  canii<made»  which  tlie  Britiah  r^vmed 
^'^'^^'^^  with  such  effect  as  to  prodace  considerable  daau«e»  and  ts 
1783.    throw  their  anta^nists  into  evident  confusion.    Tiie   FretKt 
and  Spanish  admirals  drew  off  their  ships  about  ten  at  nif^t; 
and  in  the  morning  thej  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  snilii^ 
awaj  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz.    Several  considerations   pre* 
vented  lord  Howe  from  pursuing  the  enemy ;  he  had  effected 
the  principal  purpose  of  his  command  in  relieving  €vibraltar; 
he  had  been  ordered  to  despatch  eisht  of  his  ships,  after  the  re- 
lief of  the  garrison,  to  the  West  Indies :  the  force  of  the  -enemy 
was  so  superior  as  to  render  the  issue  of  a  battle  extramelr 
doubtful ;  and  even  if  he  should  succeed,  he  was  to  expect  hs 
ships  to  be  ao  much  damaged  as  to  disable  them  from  prqceed- 
ins  to  the  other  destined  services.    Lord  Howe  was  too  wise  ts 
fi^t  merely  for  the  sake  of  battle,  and  to  incur  certain  dan- 
cer without  any  definite  object.    He  therefore  proceeded  to 
England,  where,  after  having  on  his  way  detachea  part  of  bn 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  in  safety  wim  the  rest 
General     Thus  in  the  protection  of  her  coasts  and  trade,  preventing  the 
]?B^    junction  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Bourbon  fleets,  and  the  ivlief  of 
bon  ambi-  C^ihraltar,  Britain  effected  the  three  great  ot^ects  of  the  earn* 
tion  fnu-  paign  irs^  in  Europe.  In  the  E^st  and  West  Indies  the  schemes 
ttated;      of  our  enemies  had,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  equallv  abortive. 
2i****th**"  ^  confederacy  extending  from*  the  north  sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
TOvereien-  '*^'^'  containing  the  three  greatest  naval  states  and  almost  all 
t^  of  the    the  maritime  force  of  continental  Europe,  found  their  mighty 
sea  eflbrts  against  the  navy  of  England  recoil  on  themselves. 

The  bdli-     xhe  various  contending  parties  at  length  began  to  see,  that 
powenaK  ^^^^^^^i*  partial  advantages  might  be  gained,  the  contest  in 
at  length   which  they  were  engaged  tendra  to  the  general  injury  of  ail 
convinced  the  belligerent  powers.    France  had  succeeded  In  smratin^ 
thathosti-  the  American  colonies  from  Britain;  but  had  been  roiled  in 
lilies  are   ^^j.  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  naval  and  commercial  sn* 
^y  ruh    P^>n^<^J'    Her  operations  had  been  carried   on  at  an  enor* 
iiious.        mous  expense;  whtch  not  only  annihilated  all  the  recent  savings 
of  her  reforming  economist,  but  infinitely  exceeded  her  revenue, 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  new  debt.    The  war  which  caused 
such  unprecedented  expenditure,  had  been  far  from  producing 
any  advantage  likely  to  secure  an  eventual  equivalent:  her  ex- 
pectations of  compensating  present  embarrassmentr  were  be* 
Gomins  daily  more  hopeless.    The  confederacy  in  India  was 
erumbling  to  pieces,  ana  British  superiority  was  aeain  manifest: 
all  her  sanguine  projects  ae&inst  the  West  Indies  had  fallen  un- 
der the  victorious  arms  of  Rodney ;  and  America  impoverished 
by  her  long  and  arduous  stru^le,  was  more  likely  to  dratn  than 
to  supply  the  treasure  of  her  allies.    Spain  had  engaged  in  the 
war  as  the  tool  of  French  ambitimi,  which  artfoUv  playing  on 
the  wreakness,  personal  nrejuditeS)  and  vanity  of  the  pnoee, 
dazzled  him  by  splendid  promises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica, 
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and  therelij  biioded  him  to  bis  real  interests,  W  .aAitJau  naOAng^^^^ 
could  be  more  contrary  than  either  the  encouragement  of  re^   xXls* 
volt  in  American  colonies,  or  hostilities  with  England.    All  her  ^'^""^'^^^ 
^ightj  and  costly  preparations  against  Gibraltar  had  fallen  nn*    ^^ 
fler  Elliot's  red-hot  balls*    From  Rodney  her  schemes  ag^nst 
Jamaica  received  a  decisive  defeat,  her  hopes  of  naval  and  com* 
mercial  aggrandizement  through  the- depression  of  Ei^;land  had 
perished,  i^r  ships  had  been  captured  and  her  fleets  overthrown. 
in  four  years,  all  her  extraordinary  exertions,  all  her  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  had  conquered  a  defenceless  province,^  and 
captured  an  hospital.'    America  had  succeeded  in  the  contest, 
and  attained  the  objects  for  which  she  fought ;  but  she  prevailed 
by  efforts  which  drained  her  resources,  by  labours  that  required 
a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  consistently  with  her 
public  engagements.    During  her  short  warfare,  H^land  in  the 
loss  of  her  settlements,  the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  de- 
struction of  her  trade,  learned  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  state 
deriving  its  subsistence  from  c<»nmeree,  to  provoke  to  war  a 
neighbour  thatrules  the  ocean.    Britain  for  the  last  five  years 
half  been  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  her  maritime  sovereignty ; 
great  as  had  been  her  collateral  losses,  she  had  on  the  whole 
maintained  that  grand  object;  but  her  defence,  though  manifest- 
ing her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources :  her  expenditure  was 
enormous,  her  debts  and  taxes  had  far  exceeded  the  anticipation 
of  even  her  most  deapondipg  politicians ;  trade  was  interrupted, 
difficulties  and  distress  poignant  imd  alarming;  increasing  de- 
mands, appeared  to  portend  the  derangement  of  her  finances, 
and  the  dowofall  of  her  credit    From  all  these  circumstancea 
it  was  the  interest  of  each  party  separately,  and  all  jointly,  to 
conciliate  peace. 

The  determination  lately  avowed  by  England  to  acknow- bvertores 
ledge  the  independence  of  Ameiica,  removea  the  most  osten-forage- 
sive  obstacle  to  an  accommodation,  as  the  discomfiture  of  their  ^^ 
designs  dispelled  the  real  objections  of  our  European  enemies.  P^*^^ 
The  empress  of  Russia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  finding  a  pa- 
cificatory disposition  in  the  belligerent  powers,  and  that  cir- 
cumstances now  admitted  of  its  being  carried  into  effect,  of- 
fered themselves  and  were  accepted  as  mediators.    Soon  ffter 
lord  Sbelburne  became  prime  minister,  the  British  government 
had  sent  Mr.  William  Windham  Grenville,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Temple,  to  Paris,  to  pave  the  way  for  opening  a  nm>tiation 
in  the  proper  form.    These  preliminaries  being  settled*  Mn  Fita-  The  piefi. 
herbert,  envoy  at  Brussels,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  ne-  minsry  at^ 
eotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  ministers  of  France,  ^^l^*^ 
S(Mun,  and  Holland.    He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  ^^ 
beginning  of  November ;  Mr.  Oswald,  a  merchant,  was  like- 
wise despatched  to  the  French  metropolis  as  commissioner  from 
his  Britannic  mi^^sty,  for  treatii^  of  peace  with  John  Adams^ 
Bei\|amin  Frankim,  John  Jayi  and  Henry  Laurens,  four  of  the 
.    >  West  Florida.  » Ittttorea. 
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CHAT.   cvoniniflMc^MiirtflftM  for  the  vuntf  pwrpM  e&  ilie  fat  «f 
3^^-    tii«  United  Slates  of  AmerioL    On  thedOtk  of  Novmbor,  pio- 
vitiooarjr  articles  were  sigMd  ae  the  gromids  of  fikwre  peaee: 


^^*  by  tUs  treaty,  the  freedom,  sorereifD^,  aad  independeace  of  the 
v€^dM^  thirteen  United  States  was  indiridaallj  bj  name,  aad  in  the  faU 
of  Ameri.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ex|iress  terws  ackoowlcKiged,  and  every  cfaMD  to 


csisac-    their  piYemmaiyt^' property  I  and  territorial  rights  for  ever  te- 
kAOw-       titif|itished  by  the  crown  ot  Britain.    To  prevent  all  fotnee  dis- 
^S^*     petes  aboat  boundaries,  seveimi  tioeo  were  drawn,  ^riuch  it  ii 
unnecessary  to  foltow  with  geograplncal  misnteBoas ;  it  i»  aofl* 
cient  to  say  that  Britain  retained  Canada  ancU^ova  Sootiba  ;  and 
acknowlec^ged  all  the  territory  soothwards  to  uois^pa  indiwln, 
westward  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  eastwards  to  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  independent :  to  the  United  Stajtse^  so  de- 
finedy  she  eranted  an  nnUniited  right  of  fshery  on  the  banks  of 
NewroondTand,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  all  o&er  pb. 
ces  where  both  nations  had  iieretofore  been  aeeesCooied  to  M. 
American  creditors  were  to  recover  fiur  debts  in  starling  ms- 
ney:  conmss  engaged  to  recommend  to  the  legisUtnres  t» 
restore  alt  estates,  riehts^  and  ptoperties,  belongii^  to  real 
British  subjects,  iriiich  had  been  ooonscated ;  abo  of  ottwr  loy> 
aKsts  wbo  had  not  borne  anns  against  the  United  Statea,  sad 
lo 'treat  with  mildness  all  descriptiotts  of  legists*    Cosfpotf 
ilrther  engiged,  that  after  the  eeoclosion  of  <he  treaty*  thefe 
aboeld  be  no  Altsre  confiscations,  or  prosecntiona  §mr  having 
joined  the  British. 
Treaties       By  the  treaty  with  France,  England  eiteaded  the  nrivil^e 
BriuTn"    6f  the  French  to  tbh  onihe  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  like- 
and  the     ^*s«  Ceded  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqoeloa  in  fall  right 
respectiye  to  France,  and  consequently  without  any  restriction  in  pmiiit  of 
powers,     fortification.    In  the  Vest  Indies,  Eocland  restored  to  France 
the  island  of  St  Loeia ;  and  ceded  and  guarsateed  to  her  the 
island  of  Tobago.    On  the  other  hand  France  restored  to  Bri- 
tain,  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  St  Vin* 
cenfk,  Dominica,  St  Christopher's,  Nevis^  and  Moatserrat    In 
Africa,  Enghuid  ceded  to  France  the  river  of  Seoe&il,  with 
tlie  forts  and  dependencies;  and  also  die  island  of  Goree« 
France  gnaranteed  to  England  the  river  Gambia,  and  Fort  St 
James.    In  India,  Eneland  restored  her  acquisitions  during  the 
war ;  in  return  for  which  France,  having  made  no  conquest 
could  not  give  an  equivalent  in  that  country,  and  none  was  re- 
quired in  any  other.    In  Europe,  England  agreed  to  the  abro* 
gation  and  suppression  of  all  the  articles  relative  to  fiNtakirk, 
firom  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utredit,  in  1713,  inchi. 
sivel^y  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  not  only  Ml* 
norca  and  West  Florida,  but  also  East  Florida ;  and  Spain  on 
her  part  restored  to  Britain  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  prelimi- 
aaries  between  Britain  and  Holland  were  not  imniediately8i||ii* 
ed,  but  until  these  should  be  adjusted.a  saspeaslOB  of  arms  was 
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estaUkhed.    It  wts  afterwaithi  agreed  that*  wKh  regard  to  the   OgAP« 
honours  of  the  flag^  the  same  custom  sbooU  be  respectirely  M-    '^^^^  ^ 
lowed  as  was  jpractised  before  the  trar ;  the  captured  ships  from  ^^^^'"^^ 
each  nation  should  be  restored ;  and  there  should  be  a  general    ^^^^ 
restoration  of  all  places  talran,  except  Negapatani»  which  was  to 
contiime  in  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  uotil  the  Dutch 
should  offer  an  eouivalent    The  Dutch  engaged  not  to  obstroot 
the  nai^igation  of  British  snljects  on  the  eastern  seas;  and 
whereas  disputes  had  risen  b^ween  the  African  companies  of 
the  respective  nations,  it  was  agreed  these  should  be  referred  to 
commissioners. 

The  prelimimujes  between  Britain,  France,  and  America,  were     1783. 
signed  on  or  be<bre  the  21st  of  Janoarj.l78d  ;  and  as  an  annia- 
tice,  soon  after  followed  bj  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  at  the  same 
time  estahUdied  between  Britain  and  Holfaind,  we  may  from  tbiii 
time  consider  the  war  as  tnished. 

Thus  ended  the  American  war ;  in  wUoh  all  the  nations  that  General 
contended,  however  potent  their  exertions  or  brilliant  their  TJ?^?^ 
several  successes,  jet  were  very  great  sufferers  bv  thoo^^n^' 
events.  The  American  colonies,  indeed,  so  &r  succeeded  intett. 
their  object,  as  to  render  themselves  an  independent  and  sepa- 
rate community.  The  real  advantage  to  accrue  from  this  ois- 
niemberment  was  problematical  ami  contingent;  to  depend 
vpon  not  only  physical  and  moral  causes,  of  which  the  opera^ 
tion  and  effect  might  be  doubtful,  but  on  a  varietv  of  circnm^ 
stances  and  incidents  which  could  not  possibly  oe  foreseen. 
One  fiict  thev  cooM  experimentally  ascertain  x  their  revolution- 
ary eflbrts  had  impoverished,  devastated,  and  unpeopled  the 
country.  This  was  a  notorious  and  elaring  evil,  present,  seen, 
and  felt,  the  good  was  doubtful,  and  hitherto  to  be  found  only 
in  anticipating  ima^nation.  Waving  the  question  of  abstract 
right,  and  considering  only  expediency,  concerning  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  Americans  situated  as  they  had  been  relatively  to 
the  mother  country ;  policy  and  nrudence  could  justify  their  re- 
pu^ance  to  the  acts  of  the  Britisn  government,  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  these  tended  to  change  their  former  happy  situation, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  British  sub- 
jects. In  this  case,  refusal  to  comply  would  not  be  a  measure  of 
choice,  but  to  generous  and  magnanimous  minds  a  dictate  of  ne- 
cessity. There  not  only  might  be,  but  were  many  who  conceiv- 
ed the  Americans  driven  to  hostilities  at  first,  yet  censured  the 
unaccommodating  spirit  which  refused  the  proffers  of  returning 
amity ;  and  lamented  the  separation  between  children  of  the 
same  origin.  Britain  was  a  greater  loser  by  this  contest  than 
b^  any  m  which  she  had  ever  been  enaa^^d :  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, before  the  unhappy  dispute  rapidly  increasing  not  only 
their  own  prosperity,  but  the  individual  and  national  wealth, 
the  defensive  and  offensive  force  of  the  parent  state,  were 
severed  frooi  it  for  ever.  Through  her  quarrel  wift  America, 
Britain  bad  been  involved  in  a  complication  of  the  most  ex- 
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OHAP.  pensive  and  foraiidaMe  wars ;  a«ul  *  few  yeen^  Mwiy 
^XiX.    fier  i>unbeti8»  almost  equalled  tke  cost- of  a  ceBtsrjr.     do  ttr 
^^'^^^^^i'  were  these  enormous  svms  from  being  expended  m  the  reaan- 
IT93.     ndie  hope  of  Aitare  iademnification,  that  thefjr  wmiv  ft  sacrifice 
of  a  great  part  of  Che  poblic  capital  to  piesenre  tiic  exwteaot 
of  the  nation.    Heretofore  Britain  had  fought  for  victcirf,  oov 
she  contended  for  bare  life ;  but  all  her  dangers*  diificttlttts,  ani 
distresses  from  the  European  confederacy  had  th^r  origin  n  . 
the  fiontest  with  the  Ameriean  colonies;  and  here  inqnrtisi  - 
history,  without  either  impugning  or  suj»porting  tke  ftikge^ 
right  of  the  Americans  to  tax  themselves,  justHying  or  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  asnertiag^tlae 
ri|^t,  most  exhibit  one  general  series  of  facts»  tending  to  i» 
peach  the  wisdom  of  British  counsels ;  every  coercive  memmn, 
from  the  stomp  act  doumwardst  produud  a  dwtcUjf  eamirmj 
effect  to  that  wkieh  U$  aheUore  sought  mud  vrofosed.    The  eair 
soothing  and  conciliator^f  schemes  adopted  before  the  raptorf, 
the  plans  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  lord.  North,  is 
1766  and  1770»  in  a  great  degree  remoted  the  eriia  which  prs' 
jects  of  imperious  exaction  lud  generated  throu|^h  meet  of  the 
colonies;  they  restored  the  harmony  which  imperious  dktatim 
had  disturbed ;  and  the  repeal  of  imposts  reproduced  ftat 
revenue  which  attempted  taxation  destroyed.    Thus  ezpeneace 
the  most  recent  afforded  strong  reasons  to  conclude,  that,  te 
preserve  the  attachment  of  America*  and  profit  by  her  inde^ 
tr^,  prosperity,  and  riches,  the  imposition  of  taxes  most  he  laid 
aside.    Strong,  and  general,  and  uniform,  as  the  colonial  es- 

Sression  of  repugnance  to  taiation  had  been,  and  wus,  die 
kttish  ministers  conceived  a  notion  that  it  was  confined  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  factious  dema^ues  ;*  such  reports  indeed 
they  received  from  their  own  partial  and  interested  adherents; 
en  these  the^  acted  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence  of  uoi- 
versal  association;  which  to  abhorrence  of  British  taxatioB 
sacrificed  every  pradilection  of  taste  and  habit  for  Britiah  cooh 
modtties ;  and  manifested  individual,  corporate*  and  ednfede- 
rate  reprobation,  both  in  word  and  deed,  or  pecuniary  centribo- 
tton  without  their  own  consent  Ministers  still  thouf^  that 
the  majority  of  the  colonies  was  favourable  to  British  impost 
And  here  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  abettors  of  the  project 
as  a  scheme  of  beneficial  policy,  with  the  meaifs  or  being 
thoroughly  informed,  were  really  ignorant  of  die  state  of  the 
case  concerning  which  they  professed  to  reason  and  to  plan. 
Ori^nating  in  misapprehension,  their  conclusions  were  false, 
and  their  measures  unwise  and  pernicioos*  The  most  partial 
admirers  of  lord  North's  administration  would  find  it  impossible 
to  prove,  or  even  plausibly  to  contend,  that  hte  sdiemes  re« 
specting  America  were  founded  inadequate  knowledge,  just  de- 
duction, or  wise  policy^  But  his  enemies  on  the  other  hand 
must  allow,  thoo^  the  propositions  might  be  his»  the  enactment 

s  See  this  volumei  pssum. 
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belonged  to  the  whole  l^;blature«  The  saaie  iroperfeet  infenaa^  CHAP, 
tion   that  marked  the  senatorial  motioiift  of  ministers  affected    X^'^* 
also  their  execotoriaL  plans  lind  directions.    In  addition  to  their^^'^^'^^^i^ 
favourite  theorj  of  the  general  attachment  of  the  Americans  to    ^^^« 
British  sopremacy,  thej  adopted  another  bjpotiiesis»  that  the  co* 
lonists  were  cowards.  On  this  speculation  they  formed  their  mi« 
Utary  arrangements*  and  to  repress  hostile  resistance  sent  a  ve** 
ry  inadequate  force.    Their  tardy  profects  of  partial  concilia* 
tion,  and  retained  coercion,  encouraged  colonial  confidences 
without  removing  disaffection  and  resentment. 
.    When  war  was  inevitable*  or  at  least  ooold  be  avoided  but 
by  such  concessions  only  as  they  deemed  it  incompatible  widi 
honour  and  duty  to  grant»  its  management  became  the  object 
of  consideration.    Here  the  censure  bestowed  upon  ministry 
so  lavishly*  after  the  first  campaign,  admits  considerable  modi- 
fications.   The  armies  sent,  and  generals  employed^  afforded  a 
moral  probability  of  success.    Sir  William  Howe  was  a  man 
of  high  military  character ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  government 
to  select  an  officer  from  whom  all  ranks  and  parties  could  en- 
tertain mere  saneuine  expectations*    The  troops  in   number, 
kind,  and  strength,  were  such  as  any  statesman,  reasonins;  from 
general  principfes  and  experience,  compared  with  the  hostile 
force,  might  very  fairly  infer  to  be  adeauate  to  the  purpose.    If 
the  event  of  Howe'a  command  proved  very  different,  the  de« 
tailed  narrative  must  have  shown  that  it  arose  from  causes  not 
all  chargeable  on  ministers.    The  substitution  of  Burgoyne  in 
the  place  of  Carle  ton,  was  a  preference  which  had  no  founda-. 
tion  in  their  respective  military  characters.    Whatever  Bur- 
goyne's  talents  might  be,  Carleton's  opportunities  of  exertion, 
especially  in  that  country,  had  been  greater,  and  were  crowned 
with  success.    The  disasters  of  Burgoyne  may  certainly  be 
charged,  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  to  the  American  minister, 
whedier  the  failure  was  in  the  plan  or  the  execution.    Indeed 
the  design  of  penetrating  into  Albany,  appeared  to  arise  from  a 
very  general  source  of  miscarriage  in  all  the  British  schemes 
respecting  America,— -unfounded  hopes  of  loyal  co-operation* 
On  the  return  of  sir  William  Howe,  the  appointment  of  sir  Heoir 
Clinton  was  a  measure  that  appeared  fair  and  reasonable  accord!* 
ing  to  the  usual  course  of  military  promotion.    His  character  as 
an  officer  was  unobjectionable,  and  he  bad  been  second  in  com- 
mand.   He  was  brave,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
tactical  evolution,  and  the  routine  of  military  dutjr.    How  far  he 
had  genius  adequate  to  the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes,  ra- 
pid invention,  and  energetic  operation,  requisite  in  a  commander 
10  chief  on  a  momentous  service,  may  be  fairl  jr  questioned.    He 
certainly,  on  a  very  important  occasion.^  manifested  a  want  of 
that  sagacity  which,  penetrating  the  design  of  an  antagonist, 
can  anticipate  and  disconcert  his  plans,  and  balKe  his  ellbrts. 


X  See  thiB  volume,  p.  712* 
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Though  preMrifitieo  Mfcifeht  pmnt  to  Clinton  w  ft 
Howe,  reason  wovld  have  conforred  the  tcomMMMid 
Cornwallh.  When  war  eonmetieed  with  the  hauw  ^ 
the  primary  ohject  of  Britain  was  her  nary.  Tbe  cmudnei  ^ 
this  departfn«iit,  though  branded  bf  op|)08&tton  wilh  ewerj  re-  . 
poachful  epithet,  whether  comtdered  in  partfcnlar  dtftail,  cr 
general  resolt,  appears  not  to  deserve  such  unqoidtfied  ososart. 
The  great  and  broad  feet  !•»  the  house  of  Boivb»n  dtreetod  ther 
ehief  efforts  to  naval  operations,  and  were  Joined  boA  hj  recea? 
suhjects  and  former  allies  of  Britain  ;  yet  atft  this  eanfederatt^  I 
fbrce  could  obtain  no  snperiority  over  the  navj  wf^  Bqgtaad.  ^ 
The  fleet  first  (\irnished  against  Prance,  equal  in  nomber,  aai 
consequently,  according  to  the  estimate  of  uniform  esjpeneaoe. 
a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  the  commander  employM  high  a 
professional  reputation,  aflbrded  well  granntled  expectaliooi  d 
access.  The  disappointment  whicbjensoed  eovid  not  be  in- 
puted  to  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  powerfiil  fbrec*  Tbe  escape 
of  the  French  armament  probiA^ly  bitrogbt  on  the  SptMtah,  ui 
afterwards  the  Duth  war ;  and  thoagh  in  some  tMSrticvter  is- 
stances  trade  might  have  been  better  protectecf,  and-  oertsis 
warlike  operations  might  have  been  more  seasonably  contoctei 
ytt  in  general  the  commanders  employed,  and  tbe  araamaeali 
equipped,  wei*e  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  deience  mmd  prs- 
tectioo,  which  against  such  a  host  of  fees,  was  neartj  tk 
whole  tirat  conM  be  expected* 

'  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  neither  militarj  or  navml  plai^, 
operations,  or  results,  were  so  deserving  of  blame  or  remt, 
as  the  enormous  profusion  of  the  public  monej^.  If  indeed  wp 
compare  the  exnense,  not  with  result  of  tolerations,  but  with  the 
tme  measure,  the  means  required  and  exerted,  the  end  aoaglit 
and  attained,  we  find  the  excess  of  public  money  expended  be- 
yond public  service  dime,  to  have  been  so  enormous,  as  to  ^M 
probable  grounds  of  suspecting,  that  the  minister  employed 
Corrupt  donative  to  purchase  that  parliamentary  infloenco  whidi 
he  cooid  not  command  by  his  abilities*  Ch-eat  however  as 
were  tfie  burthens  entailed  upon  Britain  by  the  American  war. 
the  eflfbrts  which  she  exhibited  when  urged  by  neceaaity,  mam- 
fested  the  extent  and  depth  of  her  resources,  the  ability*  skill 
and  valour  of  her  national  defenders,  and  the  force  of  her  na- 
tional character.  The  American  war,  in  ita  origin,  was  imwioe ; 
in  its  conduct  of  a  very  mixed  character )  in  its  progress,  fre- 
quently disastrous ;  in  its  result,  injurious,  but  not  oisholiaiirable. 
The  stniggleii  to  ward  ofl*  calamity,  the  exertimis  to  defend  in* 
dependence,  manifested  qualities,  which,  nnder  wise  directioa 
and  more  invigorating  energy,  were  fitted  and  destined  notonlr 
to  restore  the  national  power  and  splendour,  bat  to  extend  it&r 
i>eyond  the  most  ^ortous  experience. 

^  Holland,  misled  by  a  French  faction  to  provoke  war  with  a 
view  of  increasing  her  commerce,  far  from  succeeding  in  lier 
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ob§ect,  wa«  deprived  both  of  her  actu|d  trftdei  «ad  4  great  por*   cq 
tioB  of  its  former  guns.    When,  acoondins  to  her  la^rcautile    ^^ 
character,  aha  atmck  a  balaiiGa»  she  foaaa  the  wbala  var  ac-  ^ 
count  to  be  I099.  ^'J^S'r 

Spaiiit  in  the  midBt  of  ftiiver  and  gold,  |)OQr,  bacaase  vqid  o^^^ 
iadaatry*  with  every  natural  advantage  of  situation,  soil*  and  cli'^mistreMof 
mate,  and  the  adventilioas  pro&ta  from  her- colonial  poaseasioaSithe  ooeao* 
being  in  that  condition  of  dependence  on  her  inventive  and  oner* 
getto  neighbour,  ivhich  indolence,  liatlesBnaaa,  and  inaction,  in 
nations  as  weU  as  indivi<tuaU,  ouiat  irield  to  iogennitjf  activitfi 
and  enterprise ;  was  by  the  war  loaded  with  debts,  to  her  over« 
wfaelmtni;^  becaose  she  had  not  in  her  character  and  spirit  tha 
naeana  ofextracation. 

But  the  most  momentons  «vi|B  of  the  American  war  have  Cooie* 
been  eqierienced  by  France.    That  creat  and  powerful  nation  quence^ 
baa  ever  been  a  sufferer  by  wars  wiw  England  s  whatever  *P^^^!^^ 
eial  causes  may  have  at  different  periods  embroiled  the  twotiMitotho 
I   niehtiest  states  of  modera  history,  in  the  union  of  resources  reqtective 
i    and  character ;  the  general  princinie  <»  the  side  4^  the  French  psitiss* 
I    has  been  maritime  and  commercial  competition.    In  every  one 
I    of  these  wars  she  has  been  disappointed,  her  existing  navy  and 
I    commerce  impaired,  and  her  naval  and  commercial  resources 
I    diminished;    the  exertions  intended  to  injure  Britain  failed: 
whereas,  equal  efforts  of  that  ability  and  energy  which  slm  ])os- 
seases  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  if  employed  in  the  peacenUe  im* 
I     provement  of  her  various  resources,  without  wasteful  expendi- 
ture, would  have  produced  the  commerce  and  opulence  which 
,     she  in  vain  sou^t  by  burthensome  and  ruinous  wars.    When 
at  peace  with  England,  she  has  flourished ;  when  attemptiu 
by  war  to  achieve  maritime  superiority,  she  was  discomfiteo, 
and  not  only  expended  the  treasure  of  past  i>eaceful  iudustrv, 
but  anticipated  future  gains.     Experience  might  have  taught 
her,  that  the  attempt  to  be  the  first  in  naval  power  could  never 
be  successful.    Reflection  might  have  convinced  her,  that  with- 
out maritime  supremacy,  she,  from  her  situation  and  character, 
might  possess  such  an  extent  of  commerce  as  would  fully  em* 
ploy  that  department  of  natidnal  industry,  and  a  sufficient  na- 
val force  to  protect  it  against  the  whole  world,  if  she  did  not 
interfere  with  England.    If  she  were  susceptible  of  instruction 
from  the  lessons  of  experience,  never  could  the  hopelessness  of 
seeking  naval  supremacy  be  more  strongly  impressed  on  her 
than  by  the  American  war.    Never  had  Britain  fought  with  so 
many  disadvantages  and  impediments,  yet  she  had  retained  the 
empire  of  the  sea.     The  history,  both  of  Spain  and  her  own 
country,  mig^t  have  taught  France  the  certain  loss  accruing  to 
the  maritime  states  from  a  contest  with  England.    Provoking 
the  naval  efforts  of  this  kingdom,  Philip  wasted  much  of  that 
strength  which  had  descended  to  his  aominions  from  Charles 
V.  and  left  his  successors  an  easy  prey  to  the  efibrts  of  France, 
who  was  then  at  peace  with  England,  and  exerted  her  forces 
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CRAP,  where  she  was  prepoUent.  Louts  XIV.  liad  rendered  bimsdf 
'^^^-  dictator  of  Europe,  until  he  ventured  a  naval  contest  witii  Enp 
^^"^^■^^  land.  La  Hogue  avenged  Rocroi  and  the  Downs  z  the  victsrifi 
17t3,  ijf  Cond^  and  Turenne  paved  the  way^  to  Lonis  for  goveraiar 
the  christian  world  by  hts  armies,  if  nis  fleets  had  avoided  u 
encounter  with  RusseL  As  a  naval  war  had  always  been  l^^r 
rious  to  France,  her  extraordinary  efforts  in  that  which  was  jus 
ended,  exhausted  her  treasury,  and  deranged  her  finances  msd 
more  than  was  immediately  suspected;  tiut  fiscal  eiahams- 
meots,  great  as  they  were,  proved  eventually  only  instnuaeatil 
to  much  more  formidable  evils  which  accrued  to  Prance  fna 
the  part  that  she  acted  io  the  American  war.  The  principb 
which  intercourse  with  American  republicanism  nonriMed,  wtst 
much  more  mischievous  to  the  French  monarchy,  than  ail  theei- 
penses  and  losses  which  she  had  incurred ,  and,  co-operati> 
with  doctrines  before  industriously  spread,  had  a  powerful  efr 
cacy  in  overturning  the  established  constitution.  The  fiJl  of  ihs 
French  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  hierarchy,  if  not  caused,  sis 
rapidly  accelerated  by  the  American  war. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Adniiiristntidn  oP  lotd  Shelburne-«deficient  in  strengths—State  of  pofiti^i 
G»l  pMtjes^-<*lleetkig  of  puiiAnieDt— -Uaosiiftl  length  and  particuiarily 
of  his  nugpsty's  speech.— Mr.  Fox  details  Uie  reasons  of  his  own  resig- 
nation.— His  party  and  lord  North's  concur  in  censuring  ministers— their 
attacks  indicate  a  concert  of  counsels— both  reprobate  the  peace. — ^Mi- 
nisters defend  the  peace  as  necelsaiy  in  the  exbatwted  state  of  our  na- 

•  vy,  anny»  and  finances— and  the  terms  the  best  that  coidd  be  attained. 
— Famous  coalition  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.-^The  coalition  con^der- 
ed  relatively  to  its  leaders — Vote  of  censure  passed  against  ministers. 
— Great  clamour  against  the  coalition. — Ministers  resign. — Ministerial  in- 
terregnum.-— The  coafitton  come  into  office. — Duke  of  Portland  first 
lord  of  the  treasaiy.— Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fok  secretaries  of  state.— > 
Bevival  of  commerce  with  America.— >Mr.  William  Pitt  proposes  a  spe- 
cific plan  of  parliamentatv  reform. — Motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
respecting  the  great  seal— combated  by  lord  Loughborough. — Iffinute 
economical  regulations. — George,  prince  of  Wales — abilities  and  open- 
it^  character— a  separate  establishment  appointed  for  his  highness.—* 
India  affairs— committee  eontinues  its  investi^ions.— From  the  mass  of 
evidence  Mr.  Dundas  exhibits  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  situa> 
tion  of  affairs,  and  of  executorial  conduct— proposes  a  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  British  India— for  the  present  postpones  his  plan.— Indian  af- 
iaxrs  first  displayed  the  force  and  extent  of  Mr.  Dundas's  talents— which 
were  before  but  partially  known  and  comprehended.-— Supplies.— New 
taxes.— Internal  state  of  Britain  at  the  peace.— Continental  occurrences. 

FROM  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  adherents  of   CHAP. 
thai  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  classes  which,  though  diflf^r-    XXX. 
ing  ^n  certain  opinions,  had  coincided  in   opposition  to  lord  v«^^v*^ 
North's  ministry,  were  now  conceived  to  have  become  inimical     1783. 
parties.    Lord  Shelburne,  the  prime   minister,  was  a  man  of '^^^^'"•* 
conmderable  political  knowledge,  and  particularly  distinguished  j^^ii^j. 
for  his  minute  and  detailed  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs,  bume. 
He  was  however,  more  noted  for  extent  and  exactness  of  inteU 
ligence,  than  for  the  formation  of  able  and   beneficial   plans 
from  the  result.    He  was  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fitt^  for  the 
supreme  management  in  so  trying  and  critical  a  situation,  than 
for  some  secondary  department,  in  which,  from  his  abundant 
stores,  he  mi^t  have  supplied  materials  for  the  operation   of 
more  energetic  and  less  experienced  genius.    In  that  view  had 
he  continued  a  member,  of  the  cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was 
really  the  head,  there  is  little  doubt  Britain  would  have  pos« 
sessed  a  ministry  that,  whatever  its  character  miaht  have  been 
in  other  respects,  at  least  would  not  have  failed  in  efficacy; 
Lord  Shelbume  had  attached  himself  to  the  illustrious  Chat- 
ham, and  after  his  decease  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  his 
friends  and  connexions,  but  did  not  greatly  increase  the  num- 
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CHAP,  btr  by  hit  ownpenonal  tifkienoe.    Far  fi»m  owcrfcari^g  putj 
^^^^    by  geniag  like  Cb|itharo»  he  was  oot  like  aiiiiy  other  B»uste& 
^^"^^^^^  propped  up  by  a  coofeiieracy.    Lord  Candeo,  lerd   Temfk 
If 83.    ^ii  i^r.  Donoing  (now  lord  Aahbartoo»)  joined   rather  tii£ 
followed  Shelburne ;  lord  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Duadas  took  ik 
aame  side^  but  to  support  covemnent,  more  than  front  any  p- 
probation  of  its  present  chief  minister.    Mr.   Dnndns   iadeet 
nad  taken  a  jpand  and  eomprehensife  view  both  nf  ihe  cobi- 
try  and  political  characters;  reduced  todiitwes  bf  the  tnaii' 
ty  an<^  weMmess  ef  mature  TMn,  BnAaia  he  ooneetved  ■&»: 
seek  restoration  from  Touthful  wiidom.    He  terj  early  isp^ 
posed  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  who  most  save  m  country  is 
prime  mioitter :  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  oiBcially  jetned  wia 
lord  Shelhame,  but  appears  to  hwfe  attended  to  the  dnttesef  in 
own  department  witnout  entering  into  any  party  pceleetg  md 
is  defi;      intrignes.    Neitiier  the  number  of  those  who  supported  tx 
2f!l!fjfl    minister,  nor  the  motives  by  which  some  of  them  were  actaatei. 
'^''^'  afforded  a  probability  of  penaaneney  to  lofd  Sheltarae^  d- 
Stile  of    ministration.    There  were  two  other  parties,  both  powefflel  sk 
P^^    well  compacted.    The  benevolent  disposition  and  social  ^ptSr 
^'''^     ties,  the  brilliant  wit,  pleasing  humour,  and  engagtng  maaaei 
of  lord  North,  bad  co-onevated  with  political  notMrea  in  ft- 
taehine  great  nnmbers  to  nis  penon  and  intaresti.  No  oml  hd 
exert^  himself  more  uniformlr  and  effeetnally  to  aerve  hs 
friends,  and  thou)s;h  not  from  all,  he  from  manjr  experiaieeii 
that  gratitude  which  was  so  pleasing  to  his  benianaat  and  aA 
fectionate  heart.    His  party  no  longer  possessed  w  nMscaliBe 
force  of  Thurlow,  the  close,  powerfnl,  and  direct  efbris  ft 
Dundas;  nevertheless  in  lords  Stormont  and  Carltde,  M 
Loughborough  and  lord  Mansfield,  Messn.  Courtney,  Aastn- 
ther,  Adam,  and  Eden,  and  lord  North  htSMolf^  besides  naif 
others  of  respectable  talents,  he  retmned  a  formidable  host  if 
political  strength.    A  less  nmneroos»  bat  still  sftroi^er  and  bet- 
ter compacted  body,  was  that  which  (he  philosophic  gemM  d 
•    Burke  guided  and  instructed,  the  rapid  and  powerfnl  eneq^^if 
Fox  invigorated  and  led :  here  shone  deliberative  and  judidsi 
eloquence  ia  their  most  brilliant  lustre ;  here  even  Messrs. 
Erskine  and  Sheridan  acted   only  second  parts.    There  wa 
besides  this  constellation  of  talent,  the  weight  and  tnteiest  af 
the  whig  aristocracy.    Lord   Shelburne  was  conscions  tkat 
without  some  accession  of  political  strength,  he  would  he  is* 
capable  of  retaining  his  situatiMi,  and  despaired  ef  a  le-uiiss 
with  those  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  separated ;  he  then* 
fore  made  overtunss  to  the  party  wiiich  he  had  anitbnnif 
opposed.    Mr.  Pitt  candidly  bestowed  a  just  tfihote  of  prsia 
on  lord  North,  but  declared  his  determination  never  to  be  s 
member  of  a  ministry  in  which  that  statesman  shsnld  hesr  i 
part    It  may  indeed  be  fairly  inferred   from  the  condnet  d 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  stand  iijpon  pditical  ti- 
lentB  and  character,  than  to  seek  the  props  ot  coalitions  aid 
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coraUnalmMh    The  iatriiisic  strensth  of  lord  ShcUMiriie,  kf^^  CHAFi 
ever^  was  not  so  prctt  as  to  prechiae  the  necestttj  of  extrinsk  ^^^ 
aid  ;  tkc  application  tlierefere  in  him  was  conmensurate  in  pru-  ^^'^'^^^^ 
dence  with  the  tieaire  of  eontinnance  in  oflce»  hut  it  proved  un>*     ^^^ 
aTailiiig,    Yariona  reports  were  now  spread  concerning  the  in- 
tentions of  both  the  respective  parties  and  individual  members* 
and  all  ejes  were  turned  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  parlia- 
menty  wherein  it  was  expected  that  the  several  objects  and  de» 
signs  would  be  unfolded* 

On  the  5th  of  December  1782»  his  najestj  opened  the  sefr-  Meetingof 
aion  in  a  speech  of  very  great  length,  and  comprehending  an  P^^^- 
unusual  extent,  variety,  and  particnlaritj  of  political  disqui^^Unuiual 
lion.    The  introduction  stat^,  that  since  the  close  of  the  last  length  and 
session,  his  majesty  had  been  constant!  j  employed  in  the  care  particular- 
and  attention  which  the  important  and  critical  conjuncture  of  |^^'^^ 
affairs  re(|[nired ;  he  had  pot  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  offen«-  3^^ 
sive  war  in  America,  and  had  entered  into  provisional  articles 
for  declaring  the  colonies  indqiendent.    ^  In  thus,  (his  majesty 
**  aaid)  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these 
^*  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own 
*'  to  m  wishes  and  cqiinion  of  my  people.    I  make  it  my  hum- 
«*  ble  and  earnest  prajer  to  Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain 
*<  may  not  feel  the  evils  which  mi^t  result  from  so  great  a  dis^ 
**  memberment  of  tiie  empire,  and  that  America  may  be  free 
*<from  those  calamities  which  have  formerly  proved,  in  the 
**  mother  country,  how  essential  monarehy  is  to  die  enjoyment 
•*  of  constitutional  liberty.''    Ho  went  over  the  principal  ope- 
ratiiHis  of  the  campaign,  and  bestowed  the  merited  praise  on 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  glorious  and  beneficial  e^ 
forts.    He  mentioned  the  advanced  state  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  at  the  same  tim^  the  necessity  of  being  prepared,  lest 
from  any  unforeseen  cause  thejr  might  be  frustrated.    To  the 
house  of  commens  he  paKieilaiized  a  variety  of  economical  re- 
gulations in  the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  the  civil  list,  and 
other  reductions :  and  reconmended  to  parliament  an  attention 
to  the  price  of  com,  that  year  unusually  high.    He  extolled  the 
liberality  with  which  the  rights  and  commerce  of  Ireland  had 
been  established,  and  advtsS  a  revision  of  our  whole  trading 
system  upon  the  same  comprehensive  principles;  lind,  lastly, 
urged  some  fundamental  regulations  of  our  Asiatic  territories. 
Tm>ogh  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  address  in  ^ther  house, 
yet  severe  animadversions  were  passed  upon  the  speech  in  both. 
The  recognition  of  American  independence  was  censured  npon 
two  very  opposite  grounds.    By  the  supporters  e(  lord  Nortn  it 
was  severely  condemned  as  having  done,  much  more  than  was 
necessary ;  and  by  Mr.  Fox's  party,  as  flot  having  done  enough. 
Lord  Stormont  reprobated  an   unqualified   surrender  of  the 
whole,  without  obtaining  a  trucoi  or  even  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, as  the  price  of  so  lavish  a  concession.    In  the  most  ab|eot 
and  unfortunate  reign  that  Spain  ever  taew  (that  of  Philip  iIL) 
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CHAP,  the  negotiatbrt  of  that  prince  retained  ten  out  of  ^evetitoeii  of 
^^^^*    the  revolted  provinces,  and  detached  the  rest  fran  their  mitiatsce 
^•^"'''^^^  with  France;   yet  by  Britain  the  whole  had  becti  cooceded, 
1783.     wtthoat  any  attempt  to  procare  more  favourable  terms.     Mr. 
Fox  censured  ministera  for  having  made  the  independence  6( 
America  conditionally  to  depend  on  a  conclomn  of  a  peace 
Mr.  Fox    with  Prance,  instead  of  being  absolute.    A  dispnte  on  this  nb^ 
^^^  *5f  i*^*'  ***  informed  the  house,  was  one  of  the  reaaom  «^icb  had 
bbUte  re.  c<^inp«JI«<i  him  to  resign  his  late  office.    It  had  been  uniiwmlf 
sgnations'his  opinion,  that  the  unconditional  recognition  of  tmleDeiidence 
'  was  the  interest  of  Britain,-  because  such  an  MAM^nvled^meac 
would  dispose  America  to  end  the  war.as  speattjr  ••  poos3i2e, 
and  would  tend  essentially  to  accelerate  a  general  peace.    Find- 
ing himself  outvoted  in  the  cabinet  on  this  queatloo,  be  btd 
thought  it  his  duty  to  quit  his  situation.    Mr.  Fox's  explmnatioe 
of  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  office  were  by  no  means  sattsfo- 
tory  to  the  public :  it  was  not  considered  as  the  part  of  a  patriot 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  service  of  his  country,  nereiy  b^ 
cause  a  measure  proposed  by  him  was  not  adopted ;  it  was  cob- 
ceived  that  his  extraordinary  abilities,  employed  in  Hae  cabinet, 
might  have  rendered  essential  service  to  his  countf^*  aaholber  the 
recognition  of  American  independence  were  conditiaaai-ar  abso- 
lute.   The  real  motives  of  bis  conduct  were  very  geawally  cao- 
strued  to  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  lord  She)- 
burne  to  that  office  which  he  wished  to  be  held  by  a  distia- 
gttished  member  of  the  whig  party. 

•  Until  the  recess,  the  attention  of  both  houses  was  chiefly  en- 
ployed  in  motions  for  the  production  of  papers  respectiDg  tbe 
negotiation,  which  were  negatived  on  the  ground  of  being  p^^ 
mature  until  the  treaty  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 

his  party       Parliament  met  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  on  the  dlst  of 
^  l^>      January  1783 :  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great 
Sncu/in  ®"***'*  "***  France  having  been  signed  at  Versailles,  were  laid 
censuring  before  legislature  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  the  17th  of  Feb- 
miniaten;  ruary  was  apnointed  for  taking  them  into  consideration.    Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  very  frequently  censured  adaoiois- 
tration :  their  animadversions  had  arisen  from  professedly  dif- 
ferent principles:    there  had  been  no  appearance  of  conceK 
either  in  their  attacks  upon  ministers  or  any  otlier  measures* 
their  at-    The  discussion  of  the  peace  manifested  a  systematic  regnlaritj 
takes  indi-  of  procedure,  a  selection  of  parts  in  the  debate,  and  a  owicor- 
^jj^'^^'^'rence  of  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  particular  ai^guments^ 
counsels:  ^^^^^  were  too  striking  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  obvi- 
both  re-    ousl^  intimating  a  concert  between  two  parties  so  long  totilly 
probate     inimical  to  each  other.    Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  address  t» 
the  peace,  his  majesty,  expressing  a  high  approbation  of  the  peace.    Lord 
John  Cavendish,  as  speaker  for  the  whig  party,  proposed  an 

•  amendment,  which  should  contain  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
the  peace,  but  declare  their  resolution  to  tiestow  on  it  that  se- 
rious and  full  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
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served ;  iMit  pledge  thenseive^*  wbitever  coaclmrtoa  tiiej  jnjgjht  ^i^- 
draw  from  the  iavestigatioD  4»f  the  tenuB^  tbfit  they  should  tn*   ^~* 
▼ariaUj  adhere  to  the  arliclee  which  hie  majesty  had  stipulated*  ^^"^^^t^ 
liord  North  moved  a  si^cosd  amendmentf  expressive  of  the  re*    V^* 
gard  due  £r#m  the  netioQ  to  the  loyalists  who  had  sulErred  so 
much  ID  supportii^  the  cause  of  Great  Britaiiu    The  miuisterial  ^'H^? 
speakers  defended  the  peace  ;f  first*  as  aecessary  in  the  circom*  p^ce  m 
stances  of  tibe  country  (  and,  secoDdly»  as  favioarable  in  poial  necessatr 
of  terms.    Our  finances*  our  navy,  and  our  army,  they  eo»i  in  the 
tended^  were  in  so  deplorable  a  state  as  to  render  the  continue  state  of 
ance  of  the  war  ruinous.    To  maintain  this  position  respect-  ^^  ''^ 
in^  pecuniary  resources^  they  entered  into  a  detailed  eccount^][^^ 
ef  incumbrances  and  expenditure*    The  national  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded,  aeiotttfted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.    The  annual  interest,  together  with  the  necessary  eK« 
pense  of  a  peace  establishment,  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  reve- 
nue which  the  people,  groaning  already  under  the  load  of  taxee» 
could  afford.    Our  navy,  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  oflfensive  competition  with  the  combiDed  fleets  of  Bu* 
rope,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  effeetual  defence,    CMir  fleet  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line*  while  the  armaments  of 
France^  Spain,  and  Hollandy  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty sail  of  the  line*    By  continuing  merely  defensive  war  wa 
could  gain  nothings  and  consequently  could  not  expect  by  an* 
other  campaign  to  obtain. a  better  peace.     The  armv  was 
still  more  inferior  to  the  armies  of  our  enemies,  and  totally  in« 
adequate  to  farther  contest    These  general  positions  they  il« 
lostrated  by  a  detailed  account  of  our  force  in  ?arious  parts  of 
the  world.    Our  most  brilliant  successes  had  been  merely  do* 
fensive,  and  only  enabled  us  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  ene* 
my.    From  this  view  of  total  inability  to  engage  in  another 
campaign  with  a  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  more  favourable 
conclusion,  it  was  wrgtttds  that  peace,  fn  any  terms,  would  break 
'  the  powerful  confederacy,  and  give  us  time  to  recruit  our  was^ 
ed  strength  $  and  tberefors  was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of 
the  war.    But  it  was  further  contended,  that  Ike  conditions  of  and  the 
the  peace  were  advantageous.    One  of  the  chief  obfectiene  to^^^**^ 
the  treaty  was  the  participetion  allowed  the  French  in  the  New-  ^^^^^  ^ 
fonadland  fishery  $  but  this,  called  by  opposition  a  cession,  was  obtained, 
by  ministers  amied  to  be  only  ike  definition  and  limitation  of 
a  riaht  which  always  had  been  cxeroieed  by  France*  and  for* 
merly,  from  being  mdefinifte,  was  the  source  of  perpetual  con* 
tention.    The  space  to  which  France  was  now  limited,  was 
very  inconslderanle  bbtk  in  extent  and  productiveness  in  compa- 
rison of  the  coast  which  Britain  possessed.    The  islands  of  8t 
Pierre  and  Miquehm,  ceded  to  France,  were  only  a  restitution 
of  what  had  belonsed  to  her  before  the  preceding  war ;  and 
80  far  were  these  places  from  admitting  fortifications  that  cooM 
annoy  our  finery  m  a  future  war,  the  most  skilful  eng^eers 
had  certified,  that  netther  island  would  admit  the  construction 
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or  a  fnrtreu  which  csuld  stind  tiie  attack  of  the  soialleat  of  mr 
frigates.  Daring  the  detail  of  the  -various  cessions  in  the  West. 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  thej  endeavoured  to  prore  iki 
thej  were  reallj  of  little  importance.  The  arliciea  of  tk 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  respecting  Dunkirk,  ha«l  never  been  eaforcei, 
and  were  not  now  designed  to  be  executed:  their  abrogalki 
therefore  could  not  be  detrimenta]  to  England.  France  desirei 
their  suppression  as  a  point  of  honour  i  and  bj  compliance  vt 

Sitifiecl  the  other  part j,  without  incurring  anj  loss  oarseWei. 
St  and  West  Florida  and  Minorca  which  were  now  jidd«^ 
to  Spain,  had  already  cost  this  country  much  more  than  thcr 
brought,  and  were  besides  balanced  bj  the  restitotfton  of  tk 
Bahama  islands  *and  Providence.  The  article  most  stroo^j 
eensured  was,  the  terms  procured  for  the  loyalists.  In  answer 
to  those,  it  was  said,  that  congress  was  invested  with  no  powe- 
over  the  property  of  the  several  states :  a  recommendation  i» 
the  provincial  asseml^ies  was  all  which  their  constitutional  ai- 
thority  permitted  them  to  undertake;  but  whateTer  weigirt  , 
could  be  justly  allowed  to  any  of  the  ohjectiona  aninst  tbe 
concessions,  tne  supporters  of  the  peace  contended,  th«t  eithff 
severalty  or  jointly,  they  were  of  no  moment  when  balancei 
with  the  evils  of  continuing  the  wan  Having  endeavoured  t» 
defend  4he  peace,  both  on  the  grounds  of  general  expedie&cr 
and  particular  conditions,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  motiTe 
of  their  opponents ;  they  asserted,  that  an  union  of  professed 
tones  ana  professed  whigs,  who  for  so  many  years  had  bees 
abusing  and  reviling  each  other,  must  arise  from  some  differest 
reason  than  mutual  agreement  of  political  opinion.  The  fni- 
lowing  was  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this  unexpected 
confeaenition :  lord  North's  party  had  long  experienced  tne  «l- 
vantages  of  office,  but  at  the  same  time  had  been  exposed  to 
the  forcible  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  whig  confederacy  of 
which  he  had  become  a  taember;  they  now  sought  to  rega^ 
the  benefits  without  suffering  the  annoyance ;  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
coadjutors  conceived  that  their  favourite  plan  of  governing  bj 
a  combination  was  more  certainty  practicable  by  extending  id 
objects ;  and  both  parties  found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  all  aoi- 
.raosity  and  professed  reprobation  to  reciprocal  interest;  the 

Sace  was  merely  a  pretext  for  joining  the  parties,  in  order  ts 
rce' their  way  into  administration.  The  event  so  far  justified 
this  interpretation,  that  the  new  confederacy  outvoted  nuntsters. 
and  the  amendments  were  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  bj 
a  considerable  roa|ority. 

When  this  coalition  was  reported  abroad^  it  was  first  receiv- 
ed with .  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  astonishment.  Many  of  the 
san^ine  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  his  orations,  not  merelv  as  effusions  of  genius^  but  as 
oracles  of  truth,  conceived  lord  North  to  be  as  bad,  as  malign 
nant,  and  diabolical,  as  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  rapidity  of  invention, 
prompted  by  passion^  and  borne  away  by  fancy,  chose  to  repre- 
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sent  his  antagonist.    Tliese  could  not  at  first  beKeve  that  he   CHAPf 
associated  with  a  man  whom  he  taught  them  to  consider  as  a    ^^* 
"weak  and  wicked  minister ;  but  when  they  found  that  a  coaii-  ^^'^'"H^ 
tion  had  taken  place,  thej  turned  against  the  late  object  of    ^^^* 
their  idolatry,  a  resentment  proportioned  to  their  recent  adora- 
tion.   Discerning  and  impartial  men,  estimating  the  merits  of  a  The  coali. 
coalition  in  such  circumstances,  laid  little  stress  on  the  violent  ^on  consi* 
expressions  which,  in  the -paroxysms  of  impassioned  eloquence,  ^^^1^' 
'Mr.  Fox  had  employed  ;  but  they  examined  the  history  of  his  j^s  leaders 
planned  and  deliberative  proceedings.    The  principal  points  of  and  ob- 
difference  between  lord  North  and  Mr»  Fox  were  not  specula-jects. 
live  opinions,  but  practical  conduct.     He  had  for  a  series  of 
jears  declared  the  measures  and  policy  of  lord  North  to  be 
such  hB  to  demonstrate  incapacity,  corruption,  profligacy,  and 
every  quality  in  a  minister  that  was  ruinous  to  the  country  over 
which  he  presided.    He  had  not  confined  himself  to  imputation 
of  folly  and  weakness,  but  had  alleged  the  highest  criminality.' 
With  lord  North,  whom  in  1782,  he  had  declared,  deserving  of 
death  for  the  wickedness  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Fox,  in 
1783,  declared  himself  ready  to  cooperate  in  administration.  If 
Mr.  Fox  represented  lord  North  as  the  weakest  and  blackest  of 
men,  believing  him  to  be  oth^wise,  what  confidence  was  to  be 
reposed  in  any  of  his  future  declarations  P  If  he  before  believed 
him  to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented,  what  had  happened  in  that 
short  time  to  change  his  opinion  ?  What  had  lord  North  done 
when  out  of  office  to  approve  himself  to  Mr.  Fox  fit  for  being 
minister,  when,  in  office,  declared  by  him  to  be  fit  only  for  the 
block?  These  were  questions  which  impartial  men  naturally 
asked,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  was  proper  to  receive 
the  professions  of  Mr.  Fox.    Equal  blame  was  by  no  means  at* 
tached  to  lord  North  $  he  had  never  declared  any  opinion  asainst 
the  political  talents  or  character  of  Mr.  Fox.    There  was,  there* 
fore,  no4ficoosistency  in  coalescii^  with  him  as  a  statesman,  pro- 
vided the  objects  to  oe  sought,  and  the  means  to  be  employea  bv 
that  combination,  were  meritorious ;  and  these  soon  appeared» 
though  not  in  their  full  extent  A  very  short  time  manifested  the  in- 
tention of  the  coalition  to  be,  through  their  paramount  influence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  to  dictate  to  his  majesty  the  choice  of 
ministers,  which  is  left  by  the  constitution  of  the  country  tu  his 
own  dbcretion.    This   purpose  was  much  more  incompatible 
with  the  long;  professed  principles  of  lord  North,  than  with  the 
recent  principles  and  doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox.   Indeed,  lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  able  as  they  were  by  nature,  and  conversant 
from  experience  and  situation  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  ap- 
peared to  have  considered  the  constitution  partially  rather  than 
completely.    They  could   neither  be  said  to  be  supporters  of 
the  whole  system,  nor  of  the  balances  on  which  its  perfee^on 
depends.    Lord  North  was  a  partisan  of  the  monarchical,  and 
Mr.  Fox  of  the   popular,  department.    The  former,  however, 
now  joined  witii  the  latter  in  extending  the  power  of  the  com* 
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nite%bf  rfldMfeigflie  powirof  tbeerawn. 

wiMi  lord  North*  t or  amt  Hm»OM  to  b«  svfbgtks 

OAL  ABiunst  AVBi  laTBGUTV,  WM  tottllj  iBcoviistnit  miik  Ik 

vorr  often  r«pMted  proiiMioDt  of  Mr.  Fox.  2M»  jjwi^  06^ 

of  ttiooOiKtiofiifisiiokMiiieoiBpatiUowitii  the  wafhtrmij &§> 

dared  principles  of  lord  North.    Mr.  Fox  ceold  not.  evmmta^ 

\y,  coilesc*  with  lord  North  as  a  statosanan ;  lord  Umik  coaU 

not,  coDoiitoBtlyi  coalooco  wMi  any  man  t»  raduoo  tho  ki^ 

prerdgatiTOb 

Having  rejected  jdio  motbn  ffMr  approrii^  tho  penw>  the  » 
alition  par^  next  proceeded  to  a  poaitiro  canaro^  On  fk 
Slat  of  F^marTt  it  waa  moved,  that  the  ooitoosaaoon  gnittrf 
bjr  the  peace  to  tha  anemiea  of  Britain,  were  graato*  than  eifto 
the  aatnal  aitoation  of  their  reapective  paaaeasiooa,  or  tlieir  oob- 
pnrative  strength,  entitled  them  to  receive.  In  aappMl  of  Hn 
propositieo  thej  followed  the  order  of  their  adversaries,  and  es- 
daavoored  to  prove  by  detailed  accoonts,  that  the  fioaoacea,  ik 
army,  and  navy,  were  not  in  Ae  redaeed  state  alleged  by  mini- 
ters;  that  the  casmons  were  mach  more  important  tmn  tbey 
pretended ;  and  also,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented.  & 
speaking  on  oor  flnancial  sitnation,  Mr.  Fox,  with  grent  foree 
and  eflhct»  expoaed  the  absurdity  of  economists  anppoeoie  s|» 
oific  limits  to  oor  national  credit.  <*  Specalative  pollticiam 
«« (he  aaid)  have  in  all  times  been  fond  of  circiimambiag  (be 
**  bounds  of  public  credit,  and  drawing  a  line  beyond  which 
^  they  imagine  it  cannot  be  stretched ;  mit  repeated  experieace 
<*  haa  shown,  that  such  ideas  are,  for  the  most  part,  iaai^Daiy 
**  and  chimerical.  National  credit  is  rehitive  to  the  result  af 
«*  private  and  public  ability  and  industry.  It  is  lnspeasiUe» 
*'  therelbre,  to  fix  the  line  bevond  which  it  cannot  extend,  wHI* 
**  out,  at  the  same  time,  marking  the  boands  of  that  aliiKty  ani 
^  industry.**  The  navy  Mr.  Fox  dedared  to  be  in  a  Arariab" 
ing  state,  and  to  have  Men  competent  in  the  late  eampaigD  to 
every  purpoae  of  offence  and  defence,  it  was,  however,  the 
same  tnat  had  been  equipped  under  lord  Sandwich :  and  for 
the  ruinous  state  of  which  oiis  orator  had  attacked  the  firut  loni 
of  the  admiralty,  the  year  before,  with  such  bitter  severity. 
His  general  aiguraents  against  the  present  ministry  proceeded 
on  an  assumption,  diat  our  resources  were  in  a  flourishing  state : 
we  certainly  were  neither  richer  nor  stronger  within  the  la§t 
ten  mcmths;  Ins  reasoning,  therefore,  contamed  a  virttta]  ad- 
linssion,  that  his  charges  against  the  former  ministry  of  having 
utterly  ruined  the  country,  were  totally  unfounded.  Mr.  Fox 
displayed  skilAil  dexterity  in  his  defence  of  the  coidithm :  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  present  com- 
bination, and  exerted  his  eloquence  in  impressing  a  general  po- 
sition, that  union  between  individuals  ana  parties  formerly  in- 
imical, was  often  meritorious ;  and  that  sach  junctions  fre- 
quently had  been  effected  in  this  country,  to  the  rtrj  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation.    Impartial  observers  saw  that  the  eb> 
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▼tons  tniih  ^f  fids  j;ciieril  a00ertioii  provcdf  i^<^ii|8  t^tpmdag  tttlMt 
the  fldeiit  or  dement  of  this  ptrtioilar  cotlttioii.  The  qaestien  ^^^' 
being  called  for,  the  motion  m  cenMtinf  miniotry  wm  eatrried  ^■^•'*^*^ 
in  th«  ofirmativc,  bj  a  majority  of  two  hondred  and  t weaty-foiir  j^^ 


to  two  httiHired  and  eight    In  the  hovse  of  iordo  a  amiilar  pro*  ^^^ 
pontion  wa^l  negathred.  Tvote? 

In  coBoeqiience'of  the  ceneure  of  the  commDnSf  lord  Shcl- censure 
bume  resigned  bis  otBoo.    The  chancellor  of  the  exche({aer  de«  on  miais- 
elared  pablioly  in  the  hoate  tbtt  he  only  held  his  place  until  ]|r||,^„ 
a  sueceaoor  should  be  appointed.    During  the  whole  month  of  ^^^.^^ 
March  there  was  a  ministerial  interregnum :  the  reasons  which  iiii&teritl 
the  one  side  alleged, for  this  delay  were  the  matval  Jealonsy  interreg. 
that  still  sabtisted  between  the  coalesced  parties,  and  the  diffi'^  n*^"^* 
culties  which  they  foond  in  ad^sting  their  several  pretensions ; 
others  asserted  ^t  the  court  wished  to  retain  the  abiUtieo  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  and  that  Mr.  Fox's  jPf  i"^  insisted  on  the 
exclusion  of  that  ilhistrions  character.    The  adherents  of  the 
coalition  professed  to  think  that  the  sovereign  was  endeavouring 
to  use  his  own  preregativet  by  forming  a  ministry  witboot  re^ 

Surd  to  the  newiy  establishBd  connexion.    During  this  time  tbs 
ingdom  was  without  any  responsible  gOTemment  i    wkh  the 
finances  n^lected^  the  military  establishments  unrednced,  and 
the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  which  the  critical  con«* 
junctmre  of  affairs  rendered  peculiarly  important,  entirely  at  n 
stand.     During  this  interval,  tarious'  inquiries  were  nuido  in 
the  house  eoncernine  pensions  which  had  been  recently  grant*" 
ed.    On  discussing  the  particahurs,  however,  the  coalition  mem* 
hers  found  that  no  plausibie  objections  could  be  maintained  to 
the  several  grsnti  of  the  late  ministers.    Mr.  Coke»  member 
for  Norfolk,  gave  notice  that  he  meant  in  the  course  of  the  fol« 
lowing  week  to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  urge  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  ministrv.    The  kin^  ordered  the  duke  of  Port* 
land  and  lord  North  to  lav  before  htm  a  sketch  of  their  propos- 
ed  arrangements ;  but  nothing  cenclasive  havtne  been  determin'^ 
ed,  Mr.  Coke^  on  the  24di,  made  Ae  promised  motion,  in  the 
discossioD  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  personal 
invective.     The  <qpposite  party,  comprehending  several  Inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen,  attacked  the  coalition*    One  e en- 
tieman  proposed  to  add  to  the  address,  the  exclusion  of  all 
those  who  had  'been  compnrised  in  Mr.  Fox's  motion  in  the  for- 
mer year,  declaring  the  incapacity  of  his  present  associates ; 
«<  diat  his  mijesty  snould  please  not  to  nominate  or  appoint  any 
^  person  or  persons  to  fill  up  the  vacant  departments,  %tho  hg 
«'  tkeir  nUgmantigeiMni  of  puUie  ajfmrs,  and  wani  offorenght 
"and  abiHHeSt  whm  they  were  in  qj/ke»  had  loH  the  eanjidenee 
'*<^  the  peopU.^^     Thte  cdalitiott  retorted  these  sarcastie  at- 
tacks, by  repeating  the  vote  of  censure  on  the  late  miaistrr; 
tbey  also  revired  the  cha^;es  against  secret  advisers  of  the 

>  The  words  inserted  in  itilics  are  extracted  Mm  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
in  1782,  against  lotdNordi  and  Us  flAcSfuea. 
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CHAPk   crown.   .To  these  Mr.  Fox  imputed  the  delay  in  formings  tbe 

y^*^  new  adminiBtratioii;  and  became  so  pointedly  peraonal,  a&  » 

^^^""*''"^-'  call  up  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  acknowledged  that  ne  bad  been  b 

^'^^*     conference  with  the  king  more  than  once :  as  a  prtvy-counselkir> 

he  was  bound  to  give  his  advice  when  asked ;  he  had  done  bo  to 

the  best  of  his  judgment,  but  never  had  obtruded  hts  counsel 

The  proposed  address  was  carried ;  and  his  majesty  answered, 

that  his  earnest  desire  was  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  coa- 

SY  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  commons.    On  the  S  1st  of 
arch,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  house  that  he  had  that  day  resign- 
ed his  oflEk^e ;  but  no  new  minister  having  been  appointed,  the 
coalition  proposed  fresh  motions  in  order  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  the  arransements. 
Tbe  cosli-     On  the  SOth  of  April,  a  new  administration  was  asBoaiiced, 
tion  come  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal  members :  the  duke  of 
^^^^- Portland  was  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  lord  North, 
of  Port,     secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department ;  Mr.'^ox,  secretary 
bndisfirrtfor  the  foreign;   lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  Che  ex- 
lord  of  the  chequer ;  lord  viscount  Keppel,  first  commissioner  of  the  ad«- 
£pd?J£tii      ^^ '   *^  viscount  Stormont,  pHsident  of  the  council ;  tbe 
ttid  Mr.     ^^  .^^  Carlisle,  privy-seal :  the  great  seal  was  put  into  com- 
Fox  are     mission,  the  first  in  the  nomination  being  lord  I^ougfaborouj^; 
•ecreta-     the  earl  of  Hertford  was  appointed  chamberlain,  and  the  earl 
n^of       of  Dartmouth  steward  of  the  household ;  lord  videount  Town- 
•**^*        shend  was  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr.  Barie, 
paymaster-general ;    Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  treasarer  of  the 
navy;   Mr.  Fitapatrick,  secretary  of  war;   Mr.  Wallace  anii 
Mr.  Lee  had  the  offices  of  attorney  and  solicitor-general ;  and 
the  earl  of  Northiogton  was  appointed  to  the  lord*lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 
Bevivil  of     The  first  business  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  mi- 
commerce  ntsters  was  to  open  a  commerce  with  North  America.     Bj  the 
with  Ame-  prohibitory  acts  which  had  been  passed  during  the  revolt,  all 
^^^^         communication  with  that  country,  in  the  way  of  trade,  was 
entirel  V  precluded  ;  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  parliament, 
that  those  acts  were  virtually  repealed  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  IJmted  States ;  nevertheleis 
in  their  new  character  they  became  subject  to  other  restric- 
tions which  it  was  necessary  to  relax  and  modify.    A  bill  for 
this  purpose  had  been  brought  into  the  house  or  commons  by 
the  late  ministry,  but  during  the  great  variety  of  discuaskms 
which  it  underwent,  difficulties  of  such  a  complicated  and 
important  nature  had  arisen,  that  it  never  got  throos^  the 
committee.    In  the  mean  time,  no  regulations  whatever  HaviDg 
been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  commercial  intl^' 
rests  of  the  country  were  sufferiag;  very  materially;   for  not 
only  a  great  number  of  vessels  richiy  freighted  for  Annjerica, 
were  detained  in  the  harbour,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
danger  of  having  the  market  pre-occupied  bj  our  rivals.      In 
this  emergency,  the  new  ministers  thought  it  most  adviseable 
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to  drop  the  nvhole  bill  for  the  present,  and  to  pass  two  short   Cgy* 
laws,  one  to  repeal  all  the  prohibitory  acts,  the  other  to  remove     ^^* 
the  necesgity  of  requiring  manifests  or  other  docaments^  and  to  v^^<^^^ 
lodge  in  the  king  and  council,  for  a  limited  time,  a  power  to  make     ^^^ 
such  regulations  as  mif^ht  be  expedient 

•    On  the  7tb  of  May,  Mr.  William  Pitt  made  a  motion  respect"  Mr.  Wil- 
ing the  reform  of  parliamentary  representation ;  the  mode  Jn«  li«ni*^Pitt 
tended  last  year  of  examining  the  subject  by  a  committee  ^^  g^^g^ 
accounted  too  general,  he  therefore  designed  to  bring  forward  p^  of  re- 
specific  propositions.    The  object  of  the  first  was  to  prevent  ibnn. 
bribery  at  elections,  the  second   proposed  to  disfranchise  a 
borough  which  should  be  convicted  of  gross  corruption ;  but 
that  the  minority  of  voters  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the 
county  in  which  such  boroughs  should  be  situated ;  his  third 
proposition  was,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  knights  of  shires* 
and  representatives  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the 
state  of  the  representation*    He  left  the  nnAiber  for  future 
discussion,  but  said  he  should  recommend  one  hundred.    The 
arguments  both  for  and  against  a  parliamentary  reform  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  session,  but  the  supporters 
constituted  a  smaller  proportion  :  the  majority  against  the  re- 
form were  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  one  hundred  and  Motion  of 
fortv-nine.    On  the  eighth  of  June,  the  duke  of  Richmond  in-  ^^??^® 
troduced  a  motion  respecting  the   great  seal  beins  put  ii\to^^^^ 
commission.    The  appointment  of  jud^s  (he  all^d)  commis*  Bpecting' 
sioners,  with  large  salaries  and  perquisites  dependent  on  the  the  gieat 
will  of  the  crown,  tended  to  invalidate  acts  for  securing  the*^ 
independency  of  the  judicative  officers :  to  ensure  this  great 
object  it.  was  necessary,  he  contended,  first,  that  the  tenure  of 
their  offices  should  be  certain ;  secondlv,  that  the  amount  of 
their  salaries  should  be  ascertained,  and  thus  the  temptations 
arising  from  fear  of  removal,  or  hopes  of  ^eater  gain,  would 
be  prevented.    His  grace   by  a  metaphysical  disouisition  on 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  showed  that  hope  ana  fear  were 
such  powerful  affections,  as  often  to  overcome  justice  and  rec* 
titude :  and  having  argued  in  support  of  his  motion  concerning 
the  ^reat  seal,  he  proceeded  to  some  general  observations  on 
the  incompatibility  of  the  situation  of  a  judge  and  a  statesoMin* 
and  endeavoured  to  support  his  reasonings   by  the   authority 
of  writers  on  political  government.    From  his  arguments  and 
authorities  he  inferred,  that  neitlier  the  lords  chiet^justices,  nor 
lords-chancellors,  ought  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers.    Lord » combat. 
Loughborough  replied  to  his  grace  in  a  speech  which  ^'^if^^^iP'^ 
esteemed  equal  to  any  that  ever  was  delivered,  even  by  its  jp^^l^ 
author  himself.    The  motion,  he  argued,  proceeded  on  a  vi- 
sionary speculation,  the  mover  had  stated  no  actual  grievance ; 
bat  had  proposed  redress.    The  best  and  only  test  of  political 
truth  was  experience ;  the  practice  had  often  obtained  of  put- 
ting the  seals  into  commissicm ;  the  judges  had  long  sitten  in 
jnrliamenti  no  evil  or  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  in 
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^^^""^^  legal  and  jiidiciat  abilily  and  knowled^pe. '  These  v#ra  atraa; 
^^'V^     aod  atrikiiig  fact^  not  to  be  cootrovertod  bf  vajgiie  ofaaefTadMi 
on  the  natare  of  hope  and  fear ;  such  disquitttioiMI  be]on|>ec 
to  the  aehodf ;  le|^alatui]p«  rarelj  .or  ne^mr  adopted  thea^ 
but  contented  thenaelvoa  with  the  application  of  Imw  to  uj 
ill  habit  of  the  jaiiid,  aa  it  became  predominaiit*  and  iocM- 
▼enioBt  to   the  just  and   rational  ends  of  govamoifeot   A 
theorr.  profeaeing  to  have  for  its  object  a. practical  oonvdivt 
and  improvement*  ahonid  thow  what  ta  amiaa.  and  poiat  ntn 
the  manner  in  which  it  ia  to  be  reformed :  on  tfaeea.  gnmoci 
the  motion  waa  iqected.    Ddring  thia  aeaaion  a   bill  pasbd 
bofli  heuaea  for  removing  and  preventing  all  donbta  which  had 
ariaen  or  might  artae  concerning   the  exclusive    right  of  t>M 
pariiameat  and  conrta  of  Iralaad  in  matters  of  lag»elation  aad 
judicature;  and  for  preventing  any  writ  of  emor  or  apinl 
from  any  of  hia  majeaty'a  courta  in  the  aiat^  kiogil<MB  fraa 
being  received,  heard»  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  hia  anajest^** 
tribanala  in  Britain.    Before  the  judicial  and  ltg;ielative  iai^ 
pendence  of  Ireland  had  been  recognised*  it  wan  aaaal  H 
reaaove  canaea  by  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Iiiah  conrta  te  tM 
Britiah.    An  appeal  of  this  sert  waa  before  ,the  eonrt  of  kinn 
bench  when  the  laat  aettlement  waa   made;  the  chiefjastiee 
eoaaidering  it  neoeasary  to  proceed  with  pendini^  aotta^  hail 
given  a  iadgment:  thia  procedure*  though  unavoidnble  an  tk 
part  of  hie  lordahip,  had  exjcited  violent  elamoora  in  Irelani 
To  paeiff  theee  they  prepoaed  the  preSeat  bill,  thongjh  raalir 
liinote  re-  implied  m  the  ^neral  arrangement  of  the  fonnar  yanr«    A  n- 
SuhtioM  riety  of  ecoBomtcal  regolationa  took  place»  more  annaeiwaa  thaa 
tfecono.  igiporimit  The  ob|ecta,indeed»  mere  the  minute  demartaamitssf 
pubUc  ofices,  such  as  aalariea  of  derka  and  their  aaputiea»  hat 
no  plan  waa  propoaed  for  dinuniaUng  the  BKHnentana  dcfait- 
menta  of  national  expenae* 
George*        Geoi^*  prince  of  Walea,  had  now  reached  the  yearn  of  nMo> 
Wd^      hood  ;  aad  hia  age  and  deified  rank  called  for  a  aeparate 
^      eatabUahment*  an  a  meaaure  agreeable  to  the  nnifona  pnctioe 
reapeettng  the  heir  of  the  crown,  while  hta  personal  eharacter, 
hia  talenta  and  accomplishnienta»  rendered  it  additiMiaUy  den- 
rable  that  he  ahould  be  placed  ia  a  aitoation  in  whidi  ha  cenki 
more  folly  exhibit  the  elegance  of  hia  taate*  the  dignified  and 
engaging  gracefulneas  of  hia  mannera,  the  benoAoent  geneie- 
abilities     aity  of  hia  disposition,  his  liberal  patnmage  of  Riertt»  and  his 
^'^^^   many  other  princely  virtues.    Hia  highneaa  hi  hb  early  yentb 
^^^  ^'  had  attended  little  to  party  diatinetion,  bat  gay  and  animated, 
intelligent,  erudite,  and  reined,  he  had   aought  plenanre  aod 
wit,  information,  ability,  and  taate,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.    He  waa  particularly  captivated  by  the  open»  liberal, 
aad  impreasiTe  manners,  and  the  aocial  (|uaiitiea  of  Mr.  Cfaarim 
Fox,  while  he  admired  the  unaaauming  greatneae  of  Ua  cba* 
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ractcr.    The  habits  of  that  gentleman  were  also   pecaliarly   CHA^* 
attractive  to  youth ;  he  was  no  austere  ascetic,  he  was  pleasu*   ^^^• 
t-able  and  gay  j  in  point  of  frolic  and  indulgence,  at  thirty,  such  ^^"^'"^^^ 
a   companion  as  suited  the  ideas  of  eighteen.    Through  Mr.     ^^^* 
Fox,  his  highness  came  to  associate  often  with  the  wit  of  a 
Hare  and  a  Sheridan,  and  sometimes  with  ^  wisdom  of  a 
Burke.     The  party  now  in  power  was  considered  as  most 
agreeable  to  his  highness;  but  the  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment  was  received  with  unanimity  by  all.     It  was  found,  onAsepa- 
considering  the  royal  message,  that  his  majesty  required  only  ^f^  ^ta- 
a  temporary  aid  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  fur  the  equipment  ^l^^^in^n^^ 
of  the  prince,  and  that   he  meant  to  settle  fifty  thousand  a  e/^lbV 
year  on  his  highness  from  the  civil  list.    Tlie  sum  desired  was  highness. 
immediately  voted,  and  an  address  of  thanks  presented  to  his 
majesty. 

Indian  aiiairs  continued  this  year  to  occupy  the  unremitting  Indian 
attention  of  the  two  committees ;  but  from  the  unsettled  state  «|^ain : 
of  government,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  session,  no  JJiJ^S*' 
important  measures  were   adopted   either  for  redressing  thecootinue 
grievances,  or  investigating  the  delinquency  stated  in  the  re*  their  in- 
ports,  or  forming  systems  for  the  future  regulation  of  Indian  ^.e^g&- 
affairs.    Mr.  Dondas  having  in  the  secret  committee,  investiga-  ^.^"^ 
ted  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  oral  and  written,  in  April  ^'^^Ub- 
1782,  exhibited  a  clear  and  connected  detail  of  the  state  and  its  a  com- 
the  history  of  India,  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  prehen- 
of  1773;  the  real  interests  of  the  company,  the  general  laws^^^^*^^' 
and  successive  special  directicms  transmitted  to  the  company's  ]^^j^^  ^^^ 
servants  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  those  interests; of execu- 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  principal  servants  and  their  subordi- tonal  con- 
nate agents,  and  the  existing  situation  of  those  settlements,  duct. 
From  these  multiform,  numerous,  and  complicated  materials, 
the  energetic  and  simplifying  mind  of  Mr.  Dondas  educed  the 
general  principles  in  two  great  propositions.    There  was  very 
gross  mismanagement,  which  it  became  the  deliberative  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  to  correct,  and  also  to  devise  means  of  improv- 
ing  the  resources  to  the  bighest  advantage.    There  was  like- 
wise an  appearance  of  misconduct  and  misdemeanors,  which  it 
behoved  judicial  inquiry  to  examine.    For  these  purposes  he 
proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  should  sit  upon 
the  affairs  of  India.    The  two  principal  objects  of  inquisitorial 
procedure,  stated  by  Mr.  Dundas,  were  sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
governor  of  Madras,  and  Warren  Hasting,  esq.  ^vcmor-ge- 
neral  of  Bengal.    Having  in  a  variety  of  jffopositions  drawn 
the  outline  of  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  conduct,  he  moved  a  se^ 
vere  censure  on  tlie  proceedings  of  the  governor-general,  and 
his  coadjutor  in  council  Mr.  Homsby;  and  a  declaration  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  recall  them  from  Indki,^    He 

« The  directors  passed  a  resolution  for  the  recall,  which  was  afterwards 
oveiltimcd  bv  ^  court  of  proprietors. 
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CHAP,   aUo  moved  a  bill  nf  pains  and  penaltiea  against  sir  ThoiBasBn- 
^^^'     bold,  on  various  charges  of  pecolation,  corruption,  ami  6wiit- 


'  dience  of  the  company's  orders ;  violation  of  treaties,  assasp- 
1783.     ^^n  Q^  undue  powers,  and  deterioration  of  the  coYnpany'i  b- 
terest  for  his  own  private  emolument  and  that  of  his  andertiBsi 
he  moreover  charged  that  oflBcer  with  having  bestowed  ini^ 
tous  grants  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot;  by  injustice  aed  fnthles- 
ness  provoked,  for  his  own  avariciotts  purposes,  the  enmi^  ti 
the  Nizam,  and  thereby  endangered  the  possessions  of  the  ch- 
pany.    As  it  was  just  and  necessary  that,  before  the  bill  sMd 
be  passed,  the  accused  should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  ud 
the  subject  was  very  extensive  and  intricate,  by  the  pmragainc 
of  parliament,  in  July,  it  was  necessarily  postponed  to  m  ^ 
lowing  session.    So  much  of  the  session  of  178S,  was  consoEtd 
in  the  debates  between  the  parties,  that  it  was  late  before  Ft 
Thomas  Rombold  occupied  a  great  share  of  their  attnitxn 
Mr.  Dundas  persevered  in  supporting  the  charges  against  R»- 
bold,  and  controverting  his  defence.    But  towaixls  the  dose  n 
the  session,  the  committee  of  the  house  was  so  thinlj  atteBfkd. 
and  appeared  so  Kttle  concerned  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  ce 
case,  that  the  prosecutor  deemed  farther  procedore   hspelos 
and  agreed  to  a  motion  for  postponing  the  consideratioo  t 
a  period  when  he    knew   parKament  would  not  be  sitd^: 
and  thus  virtually  abandonee  the  charge.  In  this  sesnon  be  pn- 
ceeded  to  his  second  great  object  of  more  permanent  cob» 
anence,  the  formation  of  a 'plan  for  the  better  maoagemeacoi 
tne  government  in  India,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpat 
He  pro-     The  principal  objects  of  this  proposition  were,  to  invest  t** 
poses  a     governor-general  with  a  discretionary  power  to  act  gainst  ti:^ 
^^°eu-  ^'**  ®^  ^**^  council,  whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary  isy 
latton  of    ^'^^  public  good ;  to  allow  the  subordinate  governors  a  negttiw 
British  In-  on  every  proposition,  till  the  determination  of  the  supreme  cost 
^a.  cil  shoula  be  known;   to  secure  to   the  zemindars  or  laai 

holders  of  Hindostan,  a  permanent  interest  in  their  respectif? 
tenures ;  to  cause  the  debts  of  the  rajah  of  Tanfore  and  of  r« 
nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  carefully  examined  ;  to  put  an  end  to  t':£ 
oppressions  of  the  latter,  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  his  credi- 
tors, by  securing  to  the  rajah  the  full  and  ondistttrbed  enj^ 
ment  of  his  kingdom  ;  lastly,  to  recall  governor  Hastings,  pre- 
vent the  court  of  proprietors  from  acting  in  opposition  to  toe 
sense  of  parliament,  and  to.  nominate  a  new  govemor-geDpre 
For  this  important  office  Mr.  Dundas  recommended    the  ear! 
For  the     Cornwallis.     Ministers  intimated  tiieir  disapprobation  of  soar 
present     parts  of  this  scheme,  and  also  declared  an  intention  of  proposic; 
postpones  ^  p|an  ^arly  in  the  followinsr  session ;  wherefore  Mr.  Dundi 
'^P'*"-    dia  not  urge  his  bill. 

Indian  af-  The  consideration  of  Indian  affairs  first  afforded  to  Mr.  Iks- 
ftirs  first  j^s  an  opportunity  of  completely  exhibiting  the  powers  mi 
title  force  ^^^^^  whicli  combine  to  render  him  at  once  ^reat  and  beneficiiL 
and  extent  ^ui^ng  tlie  administration  of  lord  North,  his  alulities  were  be 
of  Mr. 
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cnperfectly  known,  becaufle  occasion  had  admitted  of  only  par-   CHAP, 
ial  exertion.    He  was  distinguished  as  a  clear,  direct,  and  for*     ^^^' 
Ible  reasoner ;  but  he  had  not  yet  shown  his  abilities  as  a  states-  ^>^"^'^^i^ 
nan.     In  the  Indian  inquiry,  he  manifested  the  most  patient,     ^^; 
constant,  and  active  industry  to  investigate :  penetrating  acute-  ^[j^ts,  * 
less  to  discover  the  nature  and  situation  of  affairs ;  enlar^d  which 
/iews  to  comprehend  their  tendency ;  fertile  and  ener^tic  in-  were  be- 
mention  to  devise  regulations  both  for  correction  and  improve-  f^e  but 
tnent.      Mr.  Bundas,  indeed,  when  in  opposition  to  ministers  ^^^^'^ 
whose  means  of  procuring  their  offices  he  did  not  approve,  was  ta\d  corn- 
far  from  considering  invectives  against  administration  as  theprehend- 
chief  business  of  a  member  of  parliament.      He  planned  and  ed. 
proposed  himself,  much  oftener  than  he  censured  the  proposi- 
tions and  schemes  of  others. 

The  supplies  of  this  year  having  been  voted  before  the  re-  Supplies. 
duction  of  the  army,  were  nearly  tbe  same  as  in  the  former  year ;    . 
twelve  millions  were  raised  by  a  loan,  the  term»-of  which  were 
severely  censured  by  opposition,  and  defended  by  ministers  on 
the  ground  of  necessity.    The  new  tales  were  additional  du-  New 
ties  on  bills  of  exchange,  probates  of  wills,  and  le^cies  on  bonds  taxes. 
and  law  proceedings,  and  on  stage  coaches  and  diligences ;  also 
new  imposts  on  certificates  of  marriages,  births,  and  christen- 
ings ;  licenses  for  vending  medicines,  waggons  and  other  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  carriages,  on  turnpike  road  and  inclo- 
sure  bills,  on  agreements  and  awards.    The  most  important  in 
its  effects  upon  public  opinion,  and  the  popularity  of  ministers, 
was  the  receipt  tax.    This  duty  was  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the  The  re- 
principles  of  revenue,  as  it  levied  money  in  proportions  founded  ceipt  tax. 
on  the  extent  of  pecuniary  transactions,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  the  parties,  if  they  acted  judiciously,  were  deKving  a 
benefit  which  could  afford  the  respective  rates.    It  was  approv- 
ed by  able  and  candid  financiers  of  all  parties,  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament :  yet  applying  to  transfers  and  other  mercantile 
concerns  that  were  ^securring  every  day,  hour,  and  minute,  con- 
travening fornUr  habits  and  constant  practice,  it  was  infinitely 
more  disrelished  by  the  people,  than  a  partial,  oppressive,  and 
exorbitant  impost,  that  wouln  have  been  raised  at  stated  and  dis- 
tant periods,  and  thus  not  perpetually  press  itself  on  the  recol- 
lection and  senses. 

A  session  much  more  remarkable  fur  debate  than  enactment,  The  ses- 
'  was  terminated  on  the  I6th  of  July,  by  a  speech  shorter  andaionter* 
'    more  general  than  usual.    The  complicated  discussions  between  niinates. 

the  late  belligerent  pov^ers  had  prevented  the  definitive  terms  of 
'    peace  from  being  finally  settled :  but  his  majesty  had  no  doubt 
'    of  their  speedy  conclusion.     The  affairs  of  the  East  Indies 
would  require   their  early  meeting  in  the  following  season. 
Meanwhile  the  king  recommended  to  them  to  employ  their  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  districts  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  in- 
'    (lustryi  regularity,  and  order,  as  the  true  sources  of  revenue  and 
'    power  to  the  nation. 
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CHAT.  The  events  of  Britain  either  foreign  er  domestic,  dim|: 
XXX.  recena  of  I7d3,  were  of  little  impoituice  cowpuned  with  ti 
^■^^^"^^^  which  the  hintory  has  presented  in  recerdin^  the  stni*gic 
1763.  an  arduoas  contest ;  tlie  energy  of  war  had  censed,  the  m\ 
•tlTerf  ^^y  '*"'*  enterprise  of  peace  were  not  began.  The  natioi 
Britain  tt  lh<e  internal  or  action,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hmgaorj 
the  peace,  which  it  could  be  roused  -onl  j  bj  very  strong  stimwintives.  T( 
wsA  stagnant,  tases  compared  with  the  snpponed  ressam 
tiie.  country*  enormous;  the  nationel  debt  donUed  io  e 
years,  appeared  over  whelming.  Depression  «f  sitoatioD 
spirits^  reciprocally  increased  each  other,  bj  action  and 
action  ;  distress  encnuraf^d  despondency,  despoddencypreci 
eil  exertion  and  enterpnse,  the  only  effectual  meanft  of  i 
viating  and  removins;  distress.  Occupied  chiefly  b^  pi 
contention,  the  legislature  had,  in  the  late  seasioa,  deriscii 
effectual  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  peace :  the  | 
sent  administration,  however  able  many  of  its  nembeis  12 
ally  were,  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  rn^ontr 
the  people;  and  extrication  from  melanoiK»lj  circaasbi 
was  not  expected  from  their  counsels*  To  these  politial  ci 
es  of  gloomy  retrospect  and  forebodings,  the  present  th« 
temporary,  pressure  of  scarcity  added  its  distresses.  T 
crops  of  1782  had  been  extremely  deficient  ia  all  parts 
these  realms,  and  havins  been  also  unprodsctive  on  toe  coe 
iient,  had  much  diminished  the  usual  souixes  of  inportitk 
The  wants  of  the  poor  concurring  with  so  many  other  ioa 
lives  to  discontent  produced  great  disturbaaces  and  riots  i 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  several  places,  especial 
puritanical  districts  of  Scotland,  enthusiasm  contrilwteti  i 
share  to  the  disorders.  The  anti-popish  societies  still  ooDtifi 
cd  to  exist  among  the  very  lowest  orders ;  in  the  abhoneoct 
the  Roroisli  church  great  numbers  of  mechanics  and  maDifai 
luring  journeymen  avowed  their  displeasure  against  that  r 
vernment  by  which  they  affirmed  popery  ta^  be  impiossij  P^ 
lected.  They  insulted  and  outra^the  ma^slflacy,  attacks 
the  military,  and  even  killed  several  soldiers.  Their  i& 
becominjs  more  eccentric  and  extravagant,  they  brancbed  of 
into  various  sects,  which,  whatever  mi^  be  the  peculiar  cbis 
ras  of  their  phrensy,  concurred  in  disavowing  allegiance,  ever 
moral  obligation  and  doty,  if  they  conceived  them  to  interfei 
with  their  theological  notions.*  One  sentiment  they  spp^ 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  fifth  monarchy  men  of  Cromv^ 
lian  celebrity,  that  all  things  are  lawful  unto  the  min^  ^^ 
laxation  of  order  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  crimes,  esp 

'  The  reader  will  find  Jn  the  Gentlemsn's  ll^^szine,  and  other  peno^ 
cal  works  for  the  year  1783,  details  and  docamenta  which  fully  authentic^' 
and  support  this  general  account ;  especially  Gentleman's  Mi^i°(>P  *[ 
and  340 ;  London  Magazine,  p.  88 ;  and  Morning  Chronicle,  rcp<a*c^^'? 
under  the  signature  of  a  Scotch  Highlander. 
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tally  aroiiDcl  the  motroporlia.    Theft  and  forgery  Wera  extreme  0(BAP. 
Y  fi-equent,  robbery  became  more  daring  and  atrocious,  murder    ^^ 
nd  barbarity^  formerly  so  rare  among  Eoglifth  depredators*  ^•^"^'^"^^ 
low  abounded ;  the  increase  af  deprsTity  was  gr^at  and  alarm*'    ^7^* 

The  natHMud  and  public  acts  of  the  country  at  diis  season*  Settle- 
irere  chiefly  the  crvacuation  of  America  on  the  dd  of  September ;  ™^>^^  ^^ 
nd  the  prelimiaanes  between  Britain  And  the  states-general  ^m^f^^ 
rere  also  subscribed  the  same  dar*    This  year  a  commotion  in      ^^ 
diatant  state  produced  a  considerable  accession  of  arts  and 
ndustry  to  his  majesty's  dominions ;  certain  alterations  having 
»een  proposed  in  tne  constitutton  of  the  illustnous  though  smaU 
epublic  of  Geneva,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were 

0  averse  to  the  changes,  that  they  determined  to  emigrate,  and 
^pointed  commissioners  to  collect  Information  cmicernine 
syiums  wherein  they  might  enjoy  the  sreatest  security,  and 
«  able  to  iiiiproYe  to  the  best  advantage  their  resources  of  pro* 
lerty  and  character*  In  the  beginning  of  1785  these  commis- 
ioners  arrited  in  Dublin,  and  were  received  with  affectionate  ' 
cindness  by  tho  heapitable  and  generous  Irish.    The  delegates 

»f  the  volunteer  corjps  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  unanimously 
'esolved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Genevlii  who  sought  refuge 
rom  oppression  and  tyranny,  deserved  the  highest  commenda* 
ion  ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  estabKshed  themselves  in  that 
rountry  should  always  receive  the  warmest  support.  The  com* 
nissioners  applied  to  government  for  its  sanction  to  tbe  desired 
«ttlement  $  and  the  lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  by  his  ma- 
esty  to  signifv  not  only  his  royal  approbation  and  assurance  of 
protection  ana  regard,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as 
vould  contribute  to  their  welfare  and  prosperity ;  but  to  promise 
ilso  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  project- 
ed emigratioa  and  establishment  Their  commissioners  were 
nequested  to  detail  the  privileges  and  regulations  which  they 
/vtshed  to  be  granted  to  theii^  intended  place  of  residence  ;  and 
were  told,  that  after  being  approved  by  his  majesty's  law  ser- 
krants,  they  should  be  extended  into  a  charter.  It  was  recom* 
mended  to  the  commissioners  to  examine,  with  all  expedition, 

1  situation  for  their  new  town ;  and  further,  to  establish  in  it 
in  academy  on  the  principle  of  those  of  Geneva,  through 
which  the  youth  of  all  countries  in  Europe  had  derived  such 
important  benefit.  The  commissioners  chose  the  county  of 
Waterford  as  the  scene  of  the  propoiied  colony.  Of  these 
gentlemen,  the  most  active  was  Mr.  D'ivemois,  since  so  well 
known  in  political  literature,  by  the  title  of  sir  Francis  Oliver* 
nois. 

While  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Alps,  the  dissentions  Continen. 
of  man  were  producing  political  separation  ;  in  that  delightful  tal  occur- 
country,  which  stretches  from  their  southern  frontiers,  the  dis-'*'*^'^* 
cord  of  the  elements  caused  a  most  tremendous  natural  convul- 
sioQ.    The  portion  of  Italy  which,  from  being  a  principal  scene 
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^^AP.  of  Grecitn  colomes.  was  ancieDtly  known  by  the  name  ef  Ort- 
^^^^  •^a  Magna ;  and  in  modem  timet  bears  the  appelUtioii  of  tk 
^^^T^^  Two  Calabrias.  suffered  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  tlie  lo^ 
'*'^'     est»  most  dreadful  and  destractive  to  the  face  of  the  coontn, 
and  to  mankind,  that  was  ever  experienced  in  those  reg^ees. 
The  first  shock  happened  about  noon  on  the  5th  of  Febntair 
178$»  and  was  of  all  the  most  fatal ;  it  came  on  avdd^nljy  widh 
out  any  of  the  usual  indications ;  it  was^bout  the  Italian  tzae 
of  dinner,  when  the  people  were  in  their  houses;  bot  beyofid 
all,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  that  shock  was  vertical,  nai^ 
suddenly  upwards  from  its  foundations,  and  as  soddeaiy  siakisg 
again.    Bv  this  fatal  motion  the  greatest  buildiaas,  vill^e^ 
towns,  and  entire  cities  were  instantaneously  involved  in  oee 
common  destruction ;  nothing  remaining  to  be  seen  bat  vait 
heap  of  ondistinguishable  ruins,  without  any  traces  of  streeu 
or  houses.    One  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  the  greatest 
devastation  took  place  was  Casal  Noova,  in  which  llie  princess 
Gerase  Grimaldi>  with  more  than  four  thousand  of  her  sabiects, 
perished  in  the  same  instant.    At  Baguara,  above  three  thes- 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  were  lost,  Radicina  and  Paloia  counted 
their  loss  at  above  three  thousand  each :  Terra  Nuova  at  aboet 
fourteen  hundred  ;  and  Semina  at  still  more.    The  sreater  mii-   ; 
chief  was  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  extreme  province  of  italy  next 
to  Sicily.    The  inhabitants  of  Scylla  sought  refuge  on  the  ceie- 
'  brated  rock  from  its  vicinity  to  which  the  town  was  denominat- 
ed ;  and  following  the  example  of  their  prince**  descended  t» 
a  little  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  getting  into  boats, 
or  stretched  upon  the  shore,  they  thought  themselves  free  froa 
danger.    But  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  stupendous  wave, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  driven  furiously  over  Jand,  upon  its 
return  swept  away  the  unfortunate  prince,  with  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  his  subjects.    The  northeast 
angle  of  Sicily,  including  the  city  of  Messina,  were  likewise  is 
a  considerable  degree  victims  of  that  shock.     But  the  greatest 
violence  of  its  exertion,  and  its  most  dreadful  effects,  were  in 
the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appennines ;  mountains 
were  rent,  valleys  closed ;  the  hills  that  formed  them  being 
thrown  from  their  places,  and  meeting  their  opposites  in  the 
centre,  the  course  of  rivers  was  necessarily  changed,  or  the  wa« 
ters  being  entirely  damqied  up,  tiiey  were  turned  into  great  and 
increasing  lakes.' 


*  Many  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  the  title  of  princes. 

*  The  whole  of  the  mortality,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state's  office  in  Naples,  amounted  td  33,567.  These  retoms, 
drawn  up  in  the  confusion  and  misery  that  prevailed,  could  not  be  accu- 
rate ;  and  It  was  supposed  by  the  best  juds^s,  that  the  real  loss,  incJudtng' 
strangers,  amounted  at  least  to  40,000.  These  estimates  only  take  in  im- 
mediate  victims  to  the  earthquakes ;  those  who  perished  through  want, 
diseases,  anguish,  and  every  species  of  subsequent  distress  not  being  in- 
cluded. 
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The  eftrth  in  all  that  part  of  Itaij  continaed  for  many  weieks   CHAP, 
in  a  constant  state  of  tremor;  and  several  shocks  with  different    ^^^* 
degreesof  violence,  were  everyday  felt,  so  that  the  unhappy  ^'^^^'^'^^ 
people,  already  worn  down  with  calamity  and  grief,  through     ^^S^* 
the  lo6S  of  their  property  and  of  their  clearest  relations,  were 
fttiU  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  apprehension  and  terror.    The 
kins  and  government  of  Naples  employed  everv  possible  means 
for  both  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers^  and  assis- 
tance towards  their  recovery  from  the  loss  of  their  property. 
The  archbishop  of  Reg^io  particularly  distinguished  himself 
for  benevolence  and  chanty.    He  disposed  of  his  own  furniture, 
equipages,  and  most  productive  moveables,  and  employed  all 
the  money  he  could  raise  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  flocks* 
Having  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources,  he  still,  by  infusing 
the  cordial  balm  of  sympathy,  allayed  those  miseries  which  he 
could  not  remove.    This  truly  christian  pastor  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Marseilles,  as  one 
of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  beneficent  purposes  to  which 
recently  reproached  hierarchs  applied  their  possessions. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


C«nttH«KttU  Mid  strength  of  tbe  eoditfon  ministiy.-^^^^iRbwesipmiiBiP^ 
iitical  experience)  find  aruttocmticul  influence^— HeeUiig  of  pxftamtti 
— «HIs  majesty's  speech^-»-rccon[imend$  to  their  consideration  Biitkli  I 
dia — commerce  and  revenue. — Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill— object,  to  tea 
the  whole  afflurs  of  the  company  in  certain  coromissicmers  to  be  apw?)^ 
cd  by  partiament,  and  administer  commercial  as  well  as  territanal  cai- 
ceni8.**^Ai|rumeota  for  the  bUI«-^Tbe  company  is  is  a  state  of  ba^- 
ruptcy,  ana  unfit  to  manage  its  own  aifairs.— -The  enormous  abases  r 
its  servants,  and  thp  distresses  of  India. — The  bill  i^  opposed  by  Mr 
Pitt. — Arguments  against  the  bill,  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  dorter- 
ed  rights,  without  Che  justification  of  fieeessity^-snd  the  formatioa  of  e 
influence  dependant  on  the  present  miaastcis  by  Mr.  Diradas-k 
charges  Mr.  Fox  with  aspiring  at  perpetual  dictatorship. — Burked  ola- 
brated  speech  on  the  extent  and  bounds  of  chartered  rig^hts. — ^All?^ 
tions  against  Mr.  Hastings. — Petitions  of  the  India  company. — Bill  p«9 
ses  the  commons  by  a  great  majority. — Other  corporate  bocfies  petitiar 
against  the  violation  of  a  charter.-^BiU  becomes  oonozious  to  the  per- 
lie— Bill  rejected  by  the  lords.— Causes  aasigned  by  miiustiy  for  tk 
rejection  of  the  bill. — Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  to  bis  maJMt}.— B£ 
ported  interference  through  earl  Temple  canvassed  in  the  house  d 
commons. — Ministers  dismissed  their  offices. — Character  of  Mr.  Ftet^ 
East  India  bill — whether  right  or  wrong,  dedstre  and  efHcieDt— 4h&- 
roughly  adapted  to  its  end,  whether  g<x>d  or  bad— tem^d  to  stcist 
Mr.  Fox's  continuance  in  power,  however  that  power  mig^t  be  used 
— General  outcry  against  Mr.  Fox. — Impartial  estimate  of  this  poBiiaf 
scheme. — Mr.  William  Pitt  prime  minister,  with  a  minority  in  the  hcHBc 
of  commons. — Unpopularity  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  party.— 3fr 
Pitt's  East  Indiabill— rejected.— Question  on  dicution  to  tiie  crovn  bj 
the  commons  in  the  choice  of  a  minister. — King,  peers^  and  the  pa'afic 
favourable  to  Mr.  Pitt.— Attempt  of  independent  gentlemen  to  e£st 
an  accomodation  between  the  ministerial  and  opposition  party^— Mttt. 
ing  for  thatjpurpose. — Correspondence  with  the  duVe  of  Portland  ssd 
Mr.  Pitt.— Desipi  proves  abortive. — Display  of  Mr.  Pitfs  talents  vd 
character  in  resisting  such  a  confederacy  of  genius  and  powers— 4?iiiilc 
estimation  of  the  contending  leaders. — Tlie  kingdechires  his  intemk.: 
o<' taking  the  sense  of  his  people. — Dissolution  and  character  of  this  pa: 
liament. 


CHAP. 
XXXI. 

1783. 
Constitu- 
ents and 
strength 
of  the  coa< 
lition  min- 
istry. 

They  com- 
bine geni- 


THE  season  now  approached  for  the  meeting  of  par&h 
meot :  in  the  last  session  ministers  had  done  little  more  tha& 
procure  their  appointments.  They  had  proposed  no  importaot 
schemes  of  policy  to  ascertain  their  collective  character:  thf 
public  might  conjecture  what  they  would  be,  but  could  not  yet 
know  what  they  were.  Tiie  coalition  administration,  it  was 
obvious,  had  many  symptoms  of  strength  superior  to  thi: 
which  was  possessed  by  any  ministry  since  the  commencemest 
of  this  reign.  It  combined  the  leading  members  of  both 
parties  that  prevailed  during  the  American  war ;  united  pM- 
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os6phy  and  genius  with  ofl^t  ^pemnce :  and  to  coniolidrte    CHAP. 
»arts  rormerly  beterogeneimft  into  one  mass,  a  ereat  weight  of   ^^^^ 
iristocratic  infloence  was   superadded.    Lord  North  retained  ^«^**^^^ii^ 
nan  J  of  his  numerous  supporters  s  Mn  Fox  had  a  less  no-     ^^•. 
nerous.  but  a  still  more  atyl^  band  of  friends^    Th^  result  of  ^  ^^||^ 
:his  union  of  genias,  experience,  rank,  and  property*  was  alienee,  * 
xiajority  seldom  seen  in  favour  of  ministers  from  the  time  of  and  amto- 
the  illustrious  Pitt.,  The  friends  of  this  ministry  conceived  ittocr»ticin- 
t^roprise  all  that  was  requisite  to  heal  the  wounds  and  restore  fl^*^<^^« 
Ihe  prosperity  of   their  country.     Its    opponents^   from  the 
character  of  its  principal  members,  and  especially  its  acting 
head,  equally  expected  boldness,  decision,  and  efiScacy ;  but  a 
mischievous,  not  a  beneficial  efiicacy.    They  conceived  the 
leaders  of  the  two  component  parties,  by  their  extraordinary 
junction,  to  have  sacrificed  all  public  principle  at  the  altar  of 
ambition.    They  apprehended,  that  by  forcing  themselves  into 
the  counsels  of  their  sovereign,  they  had  thereby  infringed  the 
kingly  prerogative,  and  in  it  the  British  constitution.     Having 
so  interpreted  the  views  and  conduct  of  administration,  they 
inferred,  that  their  measures  would  be  directed  to  the  preser-> 
vation  and  extension  of  their  own  power,  instead  of  the  good 
of  the  country. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  soon  Meeting' 
afforded   an   opportunity  of  considering  the   schemes  of  ad-ofp&rlia- 
ministration,     tlis  majestj^'s  speech  was  short,  but  extremely  2i7*ia"es- 
comprehensive ;  the  definitive  treaties  of  peace  had  been  con-  ty'sspeedi 
eluded ;  the  important  and  extensive  inquiries  long  carried  on  recom* 
respecting  India  affairs,  were  pursued  with  diligence,  and  the  mends  to 
fruit  of  them  would  be  eipccted  in  the  provisions  of  parli'a-  ^^"^  ^"■ 
mentary  wisdom,  to  maintain  and  improve  the  valuable  ad- g^^*^,^  l^, 
vantages  which  we  derived  from  our  oriental  possessions,  and  dia,  com- 
to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  merce,and 
of  those  provinces.    The  season  of  peace  would  call  for  their 'e^c»«^- 
attention  to  every  possible  means  of  recruiting  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  after  such  a  long  and  expensive  war.    One  of  the 
first  objects  of  deliberation  was  the  security  and  increase  of  the 
revenue  in  the  manner  wliich  should  be  least  burthensome  to 
the  subjects.     Dangerous   frauds   had  prevailed,  and  daring 
outrages  were  committed  respecting  the  collection  of  the  public^ 
revenue :  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  depredations, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  new  provisions.    The  house  of 
commons  were  informed  of  the  reduction  of  all  the  estaUish* 
ments  as  far  as  prudence  would  admit,  of  the  closing  expenses 
requisite  at  such  a  time,  and  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  national  credit. 

The  primary  importance  of  these  objects  was  undeniable ; 
and  an  address  consonant  to  the  speech  was  unanimously  pass- 
ed in  both  houses.    Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his   high  approbation 
'    of  the  ends  proposed  by  government,  though  he  made  some 
animadversions  on  the  tardiness  df  ministers,  in  not  having 
Vol.  I.  09 
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CTy>  been  farther  ad»i»ced  wilh  metmres  for  the  aoconfUiiuwitd 

^jf^-    isch  noMeatiiai  purpotei.    0&  all  thate   grand  ssfajecii,  i| 

^^■^'^^  cooBseHed  them  to  ttfiag  iorwatd  great,  efficisiit,  mad  pinnie^ 

17^     aystew  ;  as  he  highly  ^H^l^n^^  ^^  «»la  wWek  ther  fnb 

cd  to  aeek,  he  trusted  the  means  which   Ifaej  mmid  dniv 

woeld  be  eqsallj  meritorioee ;  io  which   caae»  tfa^  bW 

haTe  his  warmest  sopMrt    Mr.  Fox,  Imprened  widi  At  wj 

highest  idea  of  Bir.  Pitt's  tahnts,  declared,  aotUag  cMi 

ford  him  more  saitiafactioii  as  a  minister,  or  prood  entliitin  t 

a  man,  thaato  be  honoured  with  the  pnmirnad  svpport  •(  ft 

Pitt;«    He  expressed  verr  high  approhaiiwii  «f  the  geid 

principles  which  he  had  brieflj  shetched  cwDcoffwiBc  the* 

jeots  of  their  intended  deliberation*    He  acksttwle^  ^ 

India  affairs  cooid  ill  brook  delaj:  thiiMigh*  tiie  iodofltrf  nr 

abilitj  of  their  oemmitteet  howeyer,  the  time  wUeh  they  mk 

/Dupied  was  the  means  of  aibrding-  parliameot  the  most  acoos 

and  complete  infiDraation  i  so  that  no  assemblj  could  beta 

acquainted  widi  the  sab|ect  on  which  dmj- were  called  toi)^ 

berste :  he  ceaoloded  with  aanoaneing^  ttmt,  on  the  UlAof>V 

member,  he  should  propose  a  plan  for  we  goveinment  sf  lads. 

Eaitlndia      On  the  dar  qipointed,  Mf.  Fox  moved  the  howae  fotkmtf 

m  of  Mr.bring  in  a  bill  (or  vesting  the  a&hv  of  the  Baa4  India  tmofm 

'^^         in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  ^ 

proprietors  and  the  public ;  and  also  a  bill  for  the  better  f» 

Terament  of  the  temtorial  possessions  and  dependencies  toIi* 

dia.    In  the  former  of  these  pnipontions,  a  prssaiUe  ttid 

that  disorders  existed  and  increased  in  the  aanni^^eaMBt  of  tk 

British  territorial  possessions,  revenues,  and  commerce^  id  i^ 

East  Indies;  which  dimbished  the  prosperitj  of  die  natif^i 

impaired  and  threatened  with  utter  ruin  the  valuable  iotetOK 

object,  to  of  this  nation^    The  government  of  the  present  directonuii 

^?^i^^%   proprietors  was  to  be  suspended ;  thej  were  to  bedqHtvede^ 

foi»  of^e  ^^®  "^^^  administration  of  their  territorial  and  corameititi  ^ 

company    ^*i^  f  of  their  books,  papers,  docameots,  and  their  hoan  it 

in  certam  Leadenhali^treet    The  total  direction  of  all  their  concern 

commis.    meroaotile,  financial,  and  political^  was  henceforward  ts  be  vested 

be  acT^  in  seven  commissioners;  nameiv,  WiUiam  earl  FitxwiUiaiD.t^ 

pointodbyf^^ '>o»^>>>^l^  Frederick  Montague,  toed  Geocy  wtf0»Bt 

parlia.       liewisham,  the  honourable  Gtooive  Augustus  North,  sir  GiOxit 

ment;  and  Elliot,  sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Robert  Gregory,  esq.  1^ 

^?^°^'    commimioners  were  to  be  appointed  for  die  first  time  i>j  ^ 

^^j.   whole  legislaiture ;  but, afterwards  by  thO'Ciown :  they  wereti 

dalaa  well  hold  their  ofiices  by  the  ssme  tenure  as  the  jadges  of  Baghu^i 

as  territo-  during  their  good'  behaviour,  and  to-be  removed  on\j  ^  ^ 

rial  con-    dnesg  from  either  house  of  pariiament :  thev  were  to  be  fosisid 

cems.       n^^  ^^^^  directors ;  who  should  each  possess  at  leist  two  i» 

sand  pounds  India  stock,  and  have  no  meKantile  oescem  w^ 

<  Pariismentafy  I]^bi^s%  178^*4. 
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he  ciMttpiiny«    The  first  seven  were  named  in  Oe  bill :  Tacen*  ^HAfi 

iea  were  to  be  supplied  b^  a  mqeritj  of  the  proprietors*  on  an  2XXL 
«ien  poll.    Any  or  all  of  the  assiatitte  directors  mkrht  be  re* 


^n  poll.    Any  or  all  of  the  assietittg  directors  might 
noved  by  five  of  the  commtssiitters ;  and  thus  the  oommiMioo-    ^^^ 
irs  were  to  bold  the  tnpreme  direction  and  etclnsive  patronage 
>f  all  India  affairs,     in  the  exercise  of  thie  immense  power, 
they  were  required  to  come  to  a  decision  npon  every  Question 
within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific  reason  for  tneir  de- 
lay.    Tbev  must  submit,  once  in  every  six  months,  an  exact 
state  of.  their  accounts  and  estaUisbments  to  both  honses  of 
parliaraent ;  they  were  never  to  v«>te  by  ballot^  and  mast  enter 
upon  their  jonriiafai  the  reasons  of  their  vdle.    Bnch  #ere  the 
ouHinea  of  tbis  celebnted  bill.    The  prOpoaed  plan  appaared 
to  combine  efficiency  in  the  p^wen  intrusted,  openness  in  the 
required  progress  m  its  exercise,  and  responsibiiity  that  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  intended  purposes.    If,  therefore, 
the  objects  were  beneficial  to  our  Indian  interests  and  to  the 
whole  British  empire,  and  the  persona  chosen  were  completely 
qualified'  for  executing  the  trust  reposed,  there  can  be  no  dottbt 
that  their  powers  Were  fully  sirfBcient    This  bill  lor  the  gene- 
ral maaagement  of  Indian  concerns,  was  Mcomp&nied  by  a  se- 
cond bill,  the  professed  olject  of  which  was,  to  prevent  alt 
kinds  of  arbitrary  and  despotical  pfueeedinfis  fitum  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  territorial  possessions ;  it  defmed  the  authority  of 
the  govemor-genetal,  suppressed  all  power  of  acting  independ« 
ently  of  bis  council,  proscribed  the  dd^ation  of  any  trust;  anld 
declared  every  existiiig  British  servant  in  India  incompetent  to 
the  acquisition  or  excnange  of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the 
company;  to  the  coaelusion  of  any  treaty  of  partition;  to  ap- 
P9iiit  to  ofiice  any  person  removed  for  misdemeanor;  to  Icfnd  to 
native  powers  the  company^s  troops;  and  to  hire  out  any  pro- 
perty to  any  civil  ofilcers  of  Ae  company :  it  voided  ail  mono- 
poiies»  and  declared  every  illegal  present  recoverable  bv  an/ 
person  for  his  own  sole  benefit.    One  part  of  the  second  bin  par^ 
ticolarly  respected  the  zemiadari,  or  native  landholders,  secured 
to  them  an  estste  of  inheritance,  without  an  alteration  of  rents ; 
and  endeavoured  to  preclude  all  vexatious  and  usurious  claims ; 
to  fortud  mortgages,  and  to  subject  all  doubtful  demands  to  tlie 
examination  and  censure  of  thte  commissioners.    It  prescribed 
a  mode  for  terminatiAje  the  disputes  between  the  mmob  of  Ar- 
cot  and  the  rqah  of  Tanjore ;  and  disqualified  evei^y  person  id 
the  service  of  the  company  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons during  the  continuance  6f  hi^  employment,  and  for  a  cer* 
tain  specified  term  after  his  dismvsgion.    As  the  teheme  of  Mr. 
"  Fox  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  India  company  the  man- 

Sment  of  the  whole  and  ever/  part  of  their  own  commercial 
irs,  ad  well  as  the  territorial  pegsenions,  its  author  dre# 
his  arguments  to  support  it  from  two  sources :  the  embarrassed  Atgu- 
state  of  (he  company's  finances ;  the  durable  and  comprehen-  ?^"^|^' 
sive  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the  government  of  India.  ^^  ''"'* 
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fCmAr:  The  diitr€tsed  sifuatimi  'Of  the- company's  atktrs  he  eiid«) 
XXXL    voured  to  prove  from  the  foUowins^  circamstances :  tb«j  ht 
^^^'^"^^  applied  the  preceding  year  to  parltameiit  for  pecaoiarj  a> 
1^83.     sutance ;  they  had  asked  leave  to  borrow  five  nandred  'ti)» 
sand  pottnda.  JipoD  bonds ;  they  had  5>etkioned  for  three  Iha 
dred  thousand  pcwnds  in  exchequer  bills;  and  for  the  sospes' 
sion  of  a  demand  upon  thera«  on  the  part  of  government,  ^ 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  due  iW  cnstDins.    By  an  act 
of  parliament,  the  directors  were  prohibited*  from  accepti^ 
bills  beyond  three  hundred  thousano  pounds,  draws  in  iDda; 
yet»  at  this  very  time,  bills  to  the  aowunt  of  more  than  tn 
miliiooa  were  on  their  way  from  India  for  acceptanee.   Tka 
actual  debt  was  eleven  millions  two  hundred  thouaaod  pooBib; 
and  they  had  stock  in  hand,  towards  paytne  this  imaicnie  & 
eumbrance,  only  to  the  amount  of  about  wree  mtiyons  tie 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  result  of  this  comparisoB  w 
a  balance  against  them  of  eight  millions ;  a  deficiency  fiki 
was  extremely  alarming,  when  compared  wifth  the  capita!  d 
The  com-  the  proprietors^    He  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  coap- 
SSe  S*  ^^  actually  bankrupt :  if  they  werenot  assisted,  theyiBBSt  ii- 
bankrupt*  avoidably  be  ruined ;  and  the  fall  of.  a  body  ef  merchants » 
cy,  and un- extensive  in  their  concerns,  and  so  important  in  the  eyes  of 
fitforman- Eurone,  must  necessarily  give  a  very  itarming  blow  to  ouri^- 
^■^^^    tional  credit.    Parliament  must  permit  the  acceptance  to  6; 
fabs.         niade,  and  iuterfere  for  their  support;  bat  it  would  be  absflrd 
in  itself,  and  unjust  to  the  nation,  for  legislatare  to  grant  tlwa 
succour,  without  taking  for  the  public  security  the  total  dine- 
tion  of  tlieir  pecuniary  affairs.    This  was  an  interfereoce  ni 
The  enor-  only  wise  but  absolutely  necessary.     Concerning  the  8l»«£ 
"■^o""  ■^"- that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  India^  he  began  witktt< 
•ervMiu     <^onduct  of  the  company  at  home,  the  nature  of  their  conueiia 
anddia.'    ^^^^  ^^^^  ofiScers  abroad,  the  conduct  of  the  servanti  is  geoenl 
treaaea  of  and  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  particular,  elucidated  from  the  reporti 
India.        of  the  committee.     The  plan  which  he  proposed  wouiti.  ^'^ 
contended,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  abuseSi  prevo^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  interests,  and  change  ihe  m^h 
tion  of  the  natives  from  oppression  and  misery  to  securitj  vA 
comfort.  . 

The  bUl  is  The  first,  .most  strenuous  and  powerful  opposer  of  the  bill 
b^^  was  Mr.  Pitt.  The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  it  were  it- 
^^^  *  ducible  to  two  general  heads.  *<  The  proposed  seheme''^ 
Arga-  said,  "  annihilated  chartered  rights,  and  created  a  new  awl  isi-  | 
ments  «  mense  b(»dy  of  influence,  unknown  to  the  British  eoBStitatioo.' 
•e^«?J*«  He  admitted  that  India  Wanted  reform ;  but  not  sueh  a  refara 
la  a  vioU.  **  hroke  through  every  principle  of  equity  and  justice.  T^ 
tion  of  bill  proposed  to  disfranchise  the  memtMsrs,  and  confiacate  tiie 
chartered  property  of  the  East  India  company ;  it  required  directors,  tm^ 
wphta  tees  chosen  by  proprietors  for  the  behalf  of  those  coBsm&^ 
the  juatifi.  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  control,  to  surrender  all  lands,  tenements, hwisa, 
cation  ci 
seceaaity; 
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»ooks»  reoordfl»  chartera/  instnunents,  vessels,  gootis,  moneji  <^nAP. 
iDd  securities,  ix^  persons  ov»r  whom  the  owners  were-  to  p09>    ^^* 
ess  no  power  of  interference  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  pro-  ^*^^C^ 
)erty ;  on  what  principle  of  law  or  justice  could  such  a  confis^     ^^^- 
nation  be  defend^  P  The  rights  of  the  company  were  coifrered 
n  a  charter  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  that 
^ould  be  conceived.    It  .was  clearer,  stronger,  and  better  euard- 
id  in  point  of  expression,  than  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
and  (  the  riaht  b?  which  oar  9i;racieu9  sovereign  held  the  <seep- 
xe  of  these  yngdoms,  was  not  more  fsUy  confirmed,  nor  far* 
her  removed  from  the  possibility  of  all  plausible  question.  The 
)rinciple  of  this  bill  once  established,  what  security' had  ^e     - 
)ther  public  companies  of  the  kia^omP    What  <  security  had 
;he  bank  of  England  P  What  security  had  the  national  credit* 
)rs,  or  the  public  corporationB  P  or,  indeed,  what  assurance 
:oald  we  have  for  the  n-eat  charter  itself,  the  fonndation  of  all 
)ur  privileges,  and  all  our  liberties  P  The  power  indeed  was* 
pretended  to  be  created  in  trust  fiir  the  benefit  of  the  proprie^ 
iors ;  butt  in  case  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  trust,  to  whom  was' 
the  appeal  P   To  the  proprietors P  No;  but  to  a  majority  of 
nther  house  of  parliament,* which  thfe  inost  drivellmg  minister 
:ould  not  fail  to  secure  with  the 'pau>onage.of  about  two  millions       " 
iterling  given  by  thb  bill.    But  the  proposition  was  still  more  and  the 
objectionable  in  another  way,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  ^'^f"'^^^^'^ 
influence  of  theminister  to  an  enormous  and  alarming  degree,  ^uen^^' 
Seven  coromissionerB  chosen  ostensibly  by  par^ament,  but  really  depen- 
t>y  administration,  were  to  involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  autho*  dent  on 
rity,  the  whole  treasure  of  India.    These  poured  forth  like  an  ^^  pi^. 
irresistible  torrent  upon  this  country,  would  sweep  away  our  li-  J^"*""^ 
berties  and  all  we  could  call  our  own. 

Mr.  Duridas  argued,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  bill  By  Mr. 
was  so  far  from  being  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown,  Duudu; 
that  it  must  inevitably  overbear  its  power:  it  created  a  fourth 
estate,  which  would  overturn  the  balance  of  the  three  establish* 
ed  by  the  constitution.    The  opposers  of  the  bill  proceeded  to 
attack  its  author's  motives.    Mr.  Pox  was  a  man  of  the  most  , 

splendid  ability,  the  most  intrepid  and  daring  Spirit,  and  un- 
bounded ambition.    He  professed  himself  a  party  man,  and  it 
was  a  leading  article  in  his  political  creed,  that  Britain  ought 
to  be  governed  by  a  party :  to  perpetuate  such  a  government 
was  the  design  of  the  present  scneme.    This  bill  exhibited  all  who  ehar- 
the  most  prominent  features  of  its  author's  character  and  senti^  gea  Mr. 
ments  :  its  end  was  perpetual  dictatorship  to  himself;  the  pro-  Fox  with 
jected  means  were  the  whole  influence  of  India,  possessed  and  JI^Ip^^^i 
exercised  by  die  members  and  agents  of  a  party  which  were  Sk^or- 
totally  at  his  devotion.    The  motives  of  the  coalition  were  be- ship, 
fore  easily  diTined ;  new  success  encouraged  them  to  unfold 
their  intentions,  and  their  designs  became  fully  manifested. 
To  force  hia  way  to  the  supreme  direction  of  his  majesty's 
govemmenl^  Mr.   Fox  had  ^coalesced  with  those  statesmen 
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CHAP,   whom  he  had  mUkfrmly  profetMi  to  teprabtte;  lie  boil 

^°P°*    them  in  ocnmiriBg  that  peace,  which*  in  less  tfjimf  mmmnaiM 

^^^'""^^  ces,  he  aoifermly  prafeMed  to  reeomm^Ml :  and  tihms  fcood  i 

I'S^     eptoortonibr  of  attaiiiing  tte  power  which  he  Utrmgh  tkst  cri 

IttioQ  aoaght    Hk  yiewa  extonding  as  he  ad^neerf,  lie  m 

'  proposed  to  oiake  Ins  power  perpstaal  aad  oacmttwHiMe.   Ssd 

was  the  opinion  which  Meosrs.  Dandas  and  Pitt,  aftd  tlwir  ssj 

porters*  delivered  concerning  Bfr*  Fox's  Bast  India  bilL 

Burke's        The  combined  force  of  phHoaophj,  etooaencn*  «Bd  pectri 

celebnted  was  emploT^  bj  Mr.  Burke  in  eapporttag  tois  grand  fio|ect  i 

9f^  ^  his  friend*    A  considerable  portion  of  his  own  renawning  «d 

tent  Md    charted  to  contiwvert  the  argaaienjls  drawn  from  the  naoifcc^ 

boQndsof  tien  of  the  companj's  charter:  he  admitted*  to  the  fbllest  f« 

diartered  tent*  that  the  charter  of  the  East  India  corpomtiMi  had  bN 

hghto.       gftootiened  bj  the  king  and  parliameof ;  that  the  conspanj  U 

bought  it,  and  honestly  paid  for  it ;  and  that  they  knd  t^ 

right  to  it  which  sudi  a  sanction  and  soch  n  pnrdinse  t6*4 

convey.    Having  granted  this  position  to  the  oppeneiftg  of  tit 

fadU,  he  matntainecn  that  notwithstanding  that  sanetioin  and  pv- 

chase,  the  proposed  change  onght  to  take  ^ace.     He  prseeai- 

ed  on  the  great  and  i^iroad  groands  of  ethics,  argoing  that  ri 

lfl»ECIAL    COVBHAVT,    HOWEVER   SANCTIONED,   CAN   AUTBOtlTt.  ( 
VIOLATION  OF  THE   LAWS  OF  MOEALITT ;  if  E  COVeffWftt    Oper^ 

to  the  aafisery  of  mankind,  to  oppression  and  injustice,  the  ge»- 
rai  obligation  to  prevent  wickedness  is  antecedent  and  superb 
to  any  special  cMigatton  to  perform  a  covenant :  imriismeK 
had  sold  all  they  had  a  right  to  sell— «i  exclusive  privilege  t» 
trade,  but  not  a  privilege  to  rob  and  oppress ;  and  if  viut 
they  disposed  offer  the  porposes  of  commerce  vras  made  tfce 
instrument  of  oppression  ana  pillage,  it  was  their  duty,  as  \k 
guardians  of  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  all  within  Ae  sphere 
of  their  influence  and  control,  to  prevent  so  pemieions  an  e|K- 
ration.    After  laying  down  this  as  a  fundamental  prtndple,  ke 
proceeded  to  argue,  that  there  had  been,  and  were,  the  most 
fli^;raQt  acts  of  oppression  in  India,  by  the  servants  of  the  con- 
pany ;  that  the  whole  system  was  oppressive  from  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  acquisition  of  territorial  possessions :  he  entered  utA 
a  detail  of  tiie  principal  instances  or  rapine,  violence,  and  tjrn- 
AQega-     ny,  which  were  attritMited  to  the  English  $  and  dwelt  with  sup^ 
tions         rior  energy  and  pathos  on  those  acts  of  whkh  he  alt^d  Mr. 
i^HiLt-  H^^'^jS?  ^^  ^  guilty.    No  one  undertook  to  deHy,a8  an  abstract 
ings.      "  proposition,  that  charters  or  any  covenants  contraveoiog  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  bringing  nrisery  on  mankiad,  ought 
to  be  annulled :  but  the  allegation  was  denied  respecting  the 
charter  of  the  Bast  India  company.    The  bill,  ft  was  aflirmed, 
PetitiQiw   PBOPosnn  coNriscATioN  wrrHour  proof  of  delinqubi^ct.  The 
M^^J.^'  fy^V^^^^^f^  <^od  directors  petitioned  the  house  that  their  secoii- 
..  ^»-    ^^^  ^^  J  properties  might  not  be  forfeited  witbeat  evidence  of 
criminaiity.    They  desired,  that  befbrathe  house  nassed  a  bill 
which  would  act  as  a  condemnation^  tiiey  should  prove  the 
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iiil  t    One  reas0b  addiwed  bj  Mi%  Fox  for  the  ptoiciifitiftii  of  QgAR^ 
leir  rights  was,  that  they  had  miainaiiaged  their  ovo  afiairf»    ^^^  ^ 
nd  were^  iaaolvent;  they  denied  the  aHe^  haaluruptcj,  awl  ^^^^^"^^ 
9ered  to  piwre  by  a  statement  ef  their  deiaands  and  eflects^     ^3^- 
lat  though  somewhat  embarrasssed,  their  assets  far  eaoceeded 
iieir  deb&;  and  prayed  thmr  situation  might  be  folly  inspect^ 
d  before  a  bill,  preceedtng  on  an  assamptios  of  their  bebg- 
ankrupts,  ehottld  be  passed.    Lbt  noTj  they  said,  a  PikRLiAo 

IBNTA&Y  DOCKBT  BJ£  STRUCK  WITHOUT  OXVIKO   US   AM   OFFORtU- 
ITT  OF  e^WYUrOXNG  SqiVZTT  mM/V  WB  CAN  FAT  BVBBT  O&XIMTOlli  • 

wxNTT  SHUAiMea  IN  Ttf  B  pouN9»    Tho  reiDonstrating  entrea- 
;es  of  the  company,  and  all  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  com^ 
ions,  were  unavaiiing  i  on  the  8th  of  December  the  bill  pass-  The  bill 
d  the  house  by  the  wrge  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  P"®^***® 
d  one  httodrecf  and  two.^    The  next  day  Mr.  Foi,  attended  by  ^"H^ 

great  number  of  members,  presented  the  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  majority, 
ouse  of  lords.    When  it  came  to  the  peers,  it  met,  if  not  with 
tt  abler  opposition,  with  a  much,  more  numerous  in  proportion 
D  the  number  of  the  assembly.    Great  force  of  eloquence  and 
easoning  were  exerted  on  both  sides ;  rarely  indeed-  was  there 

Culler  attendance,  and  perhaps  never  did  a  gveater  assem- 
ilage  of  ability  display  itself  in  our  house  of  lords,  than  on  so 
nomentous  a  question,  that  eng8^»  on  the  one  side,  an  able 
K)dy  of  peers  headed  by  lord  Thurlow  and  lord  Camden ; 
^n  the  other  a  no  less  able  bodr,  headed  by  lord  Lougb- 
trough  and  lord  Mansfield.  In  the  house  of  commons,  howf* 
:ver,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  so  completely  ex- 
austedf  that  little  novelty  appropriate  to  the  question,  could  be 
rought  forward  even  by  such  powers  of  genius.  Lord  Thor-» 
ow  spoke  to  the  attack  on  Hastings,  which  had  been  repeated 
n  the  house  of  peers.  If  (said  be)  he  be  a  depopu  later  of  pro^ 
rinces,  if  he  be  a  plunderer,  and  an  enemy  to  the  human  race> 
et  his  crimes  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  da^,  and  let  him  be 
maished,  but  not  condemned  without  a  trial.'    Meanwhile* 


>  In  the  closing  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Flood, 
i  very  eminent  omtor  in  the  Irish  parliament,  lately  choaen  a  member  for 
Winchester,  first  spcAw  in  the  British  parliament.  Emphatic  in  his  delive* 
y,  both  pompous  and  vehement  in  his  manneiv  ^e  appeai^  rather  to  de- 
nand  than  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  house.  Such  a  mode  of  elocution, 
lowever  valuable  the  matter  nught  be,  and  co^nt  the  arguments,  certain- 
y  exposed  the  speaker  to  ridicule. — This  engine  was  very  happily  played 
jpon  him  in  tba  poignant  wit,  keen  and  strong  satire  m  Bfr.  Courtney ; 
nrho,  without  inyiuidSting.  hia  opponent's  afrguments,  silenoed  the  oratory 
>f  Mr.  Flood  in  the  British  house  of  commons. 

^  Mr.  Hastings  (he  said)  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  characters  Umt 
this  country  had  produced :  he  had  served  the  East  India  company  for 
thirty  .three  years,  and  twelve  years  as  preadent  at  Bengal.  He  possessed 
%  roost  extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  manners,  the  politics, 
and  the  revenues  of  Indostan.  He  was  a  man  whose  integrity,  honour, 
firmness  of  mind^  and  perseverance^had  encountered  difBculties  that  would 
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CHAF.  the  bill  hftd  bemm  tb  produce  a  consideraUe  alarm  in  flw  e«i' 
XXXT.  ^|.y^  Other  bodies  now  followed  the  example  of  the  East  Mi 
*"^*^^^  company,  in  petitioning  ai^ainst  a  measure  which  thej  cm 
1783.  dered  as  an  atrocions  violation  of  private  proper^,  h  fe 
—J^^J]^  house  of  jjeers  the  opponents  of  the  bill  proposed  todeferle 
§^  peti. '  consideration  for  several  dajs)  until  they  should  havetiiMti 
tion  receive    more    adeauate    informatioD ;    its    supporters  ves 

apintttheyery  urgent  for  tne  speedy  completion  of  the  Scheie; 
^'^ir  ^"*'  *^®  wrmer  prevaiiins^,  it  was  deferred.  The  bill  wis  mt 
^^  '  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  public;  the  oi^ontjn' 
The  bin  the  house  of  peers  exhibited  the  sentiment  of  a  much  gr^b: 
becomes  proportion  of  a  majority  oF  the  nation.  The  people  appeareJ 
^noxious  t^  have  adopted  a  totally  different  opinion  from  the  hoB««' 
public  •  .commons.*  The  motion  for  a  second  reading  took  place  o3 
»  reject-  the  15th,  and  the  house  being  adjourned  to  the  irth,  tbe  ^ 
ed  by  the  tion  was  put  for  the  commitment,  and  carried  against  the  ^ 
lords.        nister  by  a  majority  of  ninety-five  to  sev^^ty-six ;  aod  thusiM:. 

Fox's  celebrated  India  bill,  after  passing  the  house  orconnri,  | 
Causes  as-  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  The  conduct  of  the  peers  vbick 
tt^ed  by  in  voting  contrary  to  the  house  of  commons,  coacvrred  w4 
for^th^re-**'^  popular  voice,  was  represented  by  the  ministerial  part? a 
jection  of '  ^sii%  not  from  conviction,  but  an  extrinsic  influence.  Hisna- 
the  bill,     jesty,  on  investigating  the  nature,  tendency,  and  probable  oo- 

sequences  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  understaod  l» 
The  bill  be  inimical  to  its  adoption.  It  was  conceived,  that  the  nan 
^ejKdto  Qjjp  i^ing  reflected  on  the  subject  he  was  the  moredeepljii- 
gKeable  Pi*^^^®^  ^^^  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  scheme  in  qoestuc. 
to  his  ins-  that  he  tliought  it  would  overturn  the  balance  of  the  conititc- 
jesty.         tion;  and  that  under  such  an  impression,  he  ver^ firelj deli' 

vered  his  sentitnents   to  counsellors  whom  he  did  not  tbiii 

members  of  the  coalition  confederacy.    Among  those  who  ea- 


have  subdued  the  spirit  of  any  other  man,  and  had  sunaountttl  cveiro^ 
stacle ;  no  impediment,  no  opposition,  could  have  been  more  fininMi» 
than  that  of  the  commission,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  oat  for  tit 
express  purpose  of  thwarting  and  opposing  all  his  measures.  Wbenk 
considered  the  scene  of  contusion  that  ensued,  tbe  factious  and  pcno» 
spirit  by  which  these  men  bad  been  animated  from  the  hour  of  tbeir bail- 
ing, he  sincerely  wished  they  had  died  before  they  hsd  set  footio  w 
But  Mr.  Hastings  bad  been  able  to  overcome  so  arduous  s  trial,  md^K- 
was  the  vigour  of  our  government  in  Bengal ;  such  were  the  regiJ«w?» 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and  such  tbe  ecooooi^ 
arrangements  formed  by  the  civil  and  military  departrae«ts»  that  be  da 
not  believe  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  foUyand  ignorsnccof  tbewJ^ 
favourite  clerks  Mr.  Fox's  directors  could  send  out,  to  throw  Beng«l  iBto 
confusion  in  the  term  that  was  assigned  for  the  duratioD  of  bisbiH  ^ 
Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec  1783. 

«  See  a  periodical  paper  of  those  times,  entitled  the  PoBtical  HeriA 
which  was  edited  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Godwin,  but  supported  brtte 
abler  pen  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  and  frequently  invigoimted  by  the  mascBfiHf 
strength  of  William  Thomson. 
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•yed  file  gwitest  ie^e  bf  tiM  tQftA  coufidviase'  was  earl   tMK9. 
rempltt  a  »n<lUemaai  of  considerable*  talents,  high  character,    ^j^^* 
iid  an  aiRiple  fortme;   totailjrianeonnected  with  any  party ^■^**'^^'^ 
unto,>and  thereby  luit  only  capable,  but  most  probably  ^^'^'.||J''^^; 
id,  to  give  the  heal  advice.    A  report  prevailed,  that  in  a  P^i-'^P^^^ 
ate  conference  with  hit  majesty,  this  nobleman,  with  the  can-  p^ncoeT 
lour  ami  honesty  of  a  faithfal  and  conscientious  counsellor,  had  lord  TMi- 
lelivered  his  sentiosents  to:the  king)  and  that  they  coincided pl^*   , 
nth  those  which  the  illastrious  personage  himself  entertained^  . 
The  report  fertheis  added,  that  the  opinion  of  his  majesty  having 
een  communicaled  to  various  peei^,  haul  inflnenced  their  votes*  ^'  ■' 
The  clamour  agailMt  such  advi^rs  was  revived  by  ministry ;  •  ^ ' 
nd  it  was  asserted  that,  bat  for  these,  a  majority  in  the  lords 
rouki  have  forwarded  the  bill  proportionate  to  that  which  haii 
arried  it  through  the  bonae  of  commons.     This  rnmour  re« 
pectin^  the  ii^rfereiiee  of  the  sovereign,  was  never  authentio 
ated ;  it  however  was  believed  by  the  supporters  of  the  biH^ 
nd  deetaed  the  means  of  itt  rejection;    The  reports  were  eon* 
idered  bv  the  coalition  party  of  so  great  impdrtance,  as  to  be 
he  foundation  of  several  resohitions.    On  the  17th  of  Decern- itf  canvass. 
er,  the  coalition  sp^ikers  expatiated  on  secret  influence,  which,  ^^  i"  ^^ 
cconGng  to  thdr  assumptioii,^  still  existed.    Mr.  William  Ba-  ^q^^^T. 
er  made  a  motion,  seconded  by  lord  Maitland,  importing,  that 
t  was  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to  mention  any  opinion, 
•r  pretended  opinion  of  the  king,  upon  any  bill  or  other  pro-  . 
ceding  in  either  house  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  inflaence 
lie  votes  of  the  membters,  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
erogatory  to  the  honour  of  the^  crown,  a  breach  of  the  funda- 
mental privileges  of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
ion  of  the  country*    Mr.  Pitt  Itrgued  on  the  impropriety  of  a 
egislative  assembly  proceeding  on  unatithenticated  rumours ; 
hat  monster,  public  report,  was  daily  fabrlcatii^  a  thousand 
bsurdities  and  improbabilities;   and  it  was  the  greatest  sar- 
asm  upon  every  •thing  serious  and  respectable  to  suffer  her  to 
ntrude  on  the  national  business,  and  for  the  house  to  follow 
er  throujgh  all  her  shapes  and  extravagancies.    He  was  asked, 
iow  ministers  were  to  act  when  circumvented,  as  they  cora- 
ilained  of  having  been,  by  secret  influence,  and  when  the  royal 
pinion  was  inimical  to  their  measures  ?  In  his  judgment,  their 
iuty,  in  a  situation  thus  dishonourable  and  inefficient,  was  ob- 
ious  and  indiapensable  i  The  moment  they  could  not  answer 
or  their  measures,  let  them  retire :  the  servants  of  the  crown 
vere  worse  than  usdess  whenever  they  were  without  responsi- 
•ility.    Mr.  Pox  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  present  reso- 
utions  were  necessary  to  mark  the  independence  of  parliament;  . 
md  to  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom 

'  Authentic  and  impartial  hiBtoiy  must  consider  the  assertion  concem- 
ng:  secret  uifluence,  as  an  assamption,  because  the  allegation  was  neither 
amitted  nor  proved. 
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and  free  choke  of  ita  meaftbers,  or  bjr  the  dktilea  of  Ike  craii 
Tafcins  for  granted  the  existence  of  secret  infioetiee,  beesi 
'  ctaed  bis  eloquence  in  deacribing  the  evils  which  it  vPonM  ^ 
^'^*  dace.  We  are  (he  said)  robbed  of  oar  rig^a,  vritii  •  nenaa 
immediate  deatmctioa  before  oof  face  t  from  thia  naOHMnt  ^ 
urell  to  every  independent  measnre.  Whenever  the  libertisi 
the[ 

cred  privilms 
the  hopes  of  th< 

are  to  be  whispered  away,  and  dispersed  to  every  wind  of  U 
ven»  bv  the  breath  of  secret  inflaenee.  A  parliansent  thos  leoq 
ed  and  controlled,  instead  of  limiting,  extends  beviMsd  ail  IN 
and  precedent  the  prerooative  of  the  crown*  and  us  no  isBei 
any  use  but  to  raster  too  degrees  of  despotisfls»  and  tbe  a^ 
trary  mandates  oTa  favourite*  Thus,  accmlinj^  to  Mr.  Fax^tfa 
constitution  of  Bngland  was  to  become  despotical.  If  the  W« 
of  commons  did  not  reprobate  a  secret  intoence  which  rmsiKl 
onl^  alleged  to  eiiat  A  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-dyQ 
to  eighty  voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  conduct  of  his  ma|eaty  evidently  demonalrated  that  ad 

was  not  only  extremel  v  averse  to  the  East  India  bill»  bat  hi^i 

Miniften  dispieaaed  with  its  authon    On  ^  iSthof  December»«ttvehi 

!^^J^     at  night,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  two  secretariea  of  state,  m 

'"'*^'     mating  that  his  majesty  bad  no  farther  occasion  for  their  m 

"  vices,  and  directing  that  the  seals  of  office  ahonld  be  delivers 

ed  to  him  bj  the  under  secretaries,  as  a  personal   interfiN 

vrould  be  disagreeable.    Early  the  next  morning  letters  of  ^ 

mission,  signed  Temple,  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  tan 

cabinet,    immediately  the  places  of  first  lord  of  the  trosir 

and  chancellor  of  Uie  exchejjuer,  were  conferred  on  Mr.  \T^ 

Itam  Pitt.;  lord  Temple  received  the  seals  as  secretary  of  sdtej 

and  earl  Grower  was  appointed  lord-president  of  tlie  coaoc^ 

On  the  Sdd  lord  Temple  resianed  the  seak  of  hia  office,  aifii 

they  were  delivered  to  lord  Sidney,  as  secretary  of  state  for  bs 

home  department ;  and  to  the  marquis  of  Carmartbeii  for  \k 

foreign.    Lord  Tburlow  was  appointed  high^hancellor  of  Bri^ 

tain;  Die  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  privy-seal ;  lord  viscount  Hove^ 

first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master^ 

aeneral  of  the  ordnance;   Mr.  William  GreuYille  and  M 

Mulgrave,  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay-oflke ;  and  Mr. 

Henry.  Oundas  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  ci 

the  navy. 

^h***^^'      Thus  terminated    the  coalition   administration,   owing  it^i 

^J'g^  downfall  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill.    In  whatever  light  w<f 

India  biU:  View  this  Celebrated  measure,  we  must  allow  it  to  (k  the  el- 

whether 

right  or 

wrong,  de-     >  The  report  w)u,  that  a  circular  card,  supposed  to  have  been  written  b 
dsive  and  lord  Temple,  had  heen  transmitted  to  various  {leers,  purpoiting  his  iittje< 
efficient  s   ly's  disapprobation  of  Blr.  Fox's  biU,  as  ^bvernve  of  the  power  nd  dig? 
ty  of  the  crown. 
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fort  of  ail  expanded  and  towering  geniua.    Whether  the  object 
was  beneficial  or  it^arioua,  the  meaua  were  great,  conipre* 
benaive,  and  efficacious.    IF,  with  its  framer  and  supporters, 
we  consider  the  East  India  company  as  guilty  of  the  grossest     ^^^' 
misconduct  in  the  administration  of  th^r  affairs;  as  baying 
brought  themselves  to  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  thus  render* 
ing  it  necessary  for  their  principal  creditor  to  interfere  for  his 
own  secnrity,  and  to  prevent  them  from  utterly  mining  them- 
selves,  the  plan  was  efficient:  the  company  could  no  longer* 
mismanage  their  affitirs,  for  Mr.  Fox  left  them  none  to  ad« 
minister.    What  the  author  "said  of  the  whole  bill,  applies  to  it 
with  great  truth :  rr  was  no  half  measure.    If  the  territorial  thonmgfa* 
concerns  of  the  company  bad  been  so  madly,  wickedly,  and  jy  ^^^^^ 
destructively  administered  by  the  company's  weakness  ^<l^'^er 
corni|itibn,  and  the  vices  of  its  servants,  the  powers  pi^msed  good  or 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  conferred  upon  his  seven  friends,  rendering  bad: 
them  sole,  supreme,  and  complete  directors  of  British  India, 
were  tiiorooghly  adequate  to  every  purpose  of  correction  of 
misconduct,  prevention  of  abuses,  and  punishment  of  malversa- 
tion ;  his  provisions  for  the  zemindars  tended  most  effectually 
to  give  to  those  landholders  the  security  of  British  subjects. 
Theopponeotsof  the  bill,  while  they  reprobated  its  tendency 
and  design,  Ailly  admitted  that  extraordinary  exertions  of  genius 
had  been  employed  in  adapting  it  to  its  end.    Cotisidering fitted  to 
I  it  as  intended  to  make  its  seven  eiecators  lords  of  so  great  &!?^"^!? 
part  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  inventor  imperial  master  ^^^^^^ 
I  of  the  whole,  they  allomd,  that  in  its  general  principle,  and  in  its  anee  in 
I  particular  provbions,  relations,  and  oependencies,  it  was  most  power, 
skilfully,  ingeniously,  and  completely  fitted  to  establish  in  these  ^^^^"^ 
realms,  the  goveinment  of  an  digartihical  confederacy,  headed  ^g|^* 
by  Charles  James  Fox.    Impartial  history,  without  entirely  be  us^. 
adopting  the  opinion  of  either  party,  must* see  and  exhibit  in- 
this  plan  a  most  forcible  efficacy,  that  mig^t  operate  in  two 
ways :  on  the  one  hand,  as  its  supporters  asserted,  it  was 
thoroughly  calculated  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such 
evils  as  mul  been  recently  prevident:  and  on  the  other,  it  was 
no  less  obviously  and  directly  fitted  to  confer  on  Mr#  Fox  and 
his  connexions,  a  power  new  in  the  British  constitution,  far. 
surpasains   that -which  had  before  belonged  to  any  body  or 
estate  under  our  polity,  and  without  that  control  on  which  has 
depended,  and  depends,  the  integrity  and  efficacy  of  our  se« 
veral  establishments  and  our  political  system.     Concerning 
Mr.  Fox's  motives,  the  historian,  like  every  other  observer  of 
human  conduct,  will  infer  intention  according  to  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  measure,  compared  with  the  circumstances 
of  the   case,  and  character  of  the  agent.    *  Examining   ihfi 
scheme,  knowing  that  the  ambition  most  frequently  prevalent 
iQ  great  minds  occupied  no  inconsiderable  share  of  Mr.  Fox'fr 
heart,  and  perceiving  the  bill  so  well  framed  to  gratify  that- 
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CHAF*  pttgtoD*  be  «tU  not  heMMe  to  nmig^  the  leve  of  . 
^y*    ef  the  motiTes.    Awtre^  however,  that  an  iafestor, 

^^'^'^^the  promolioBof  a  schemeb  which  het  eccvpod  his  zMbcIm 
^^  and  facultiee,  and  engaged  in  contemplatiDg  lii  direot  nad  u 
aiiedtate  adaptation  to  proposed  ends*  may  overlook  Jmmt  iad 
rect  operatiotifl,  or  more  distant  eenseqaeacea :  he  maj  concM 
that  Mr.Foxdtd  not  view,  in  their  whole  exteet  asd  tevc,  ti 
eActa  which,  unleis  arreated  in  its  coerae^  the  project  b^ 
have  produced.  The  oMiet  proiNible  accoeiit  which  iaapttt] 
candour  can  preaent  cooceriung  thia  iauBortent  aMbject  ef  imu 
ry,  appears  to  be  the  following:  Mr.  Foa  had  acceiied  to  m 
whij(  doctrine  of  governing:  ihh  countrj  bj  aa  arislocffatrd 

^  eoofederacy.    Conacious  of  his  own  eatraerdiearj  tel^ta^  ad 

deairoua  of  that  power  whieh  would  have  eeiplojed  and  ik 
plajed  them,  he  expected  and  aonght  to  be  leamr  ef  an  a^ 
aainistration  which  ahould  be  aopperted  hj  aech  a  ceaibiBatk£ 
The  aovereign  he  well  knew  was  averae  to  a  JMutf  goven- 
Ment.  The  etiiafortunes  of  ike  war  having  renaeied  ne  m- 
niatry  of  lord  North  very  un|Mipular,  the  whig  oenrinnatia 
canae  into  power.  Finding,  in  the  proouitioQ  ef  lerd  Sbb- 
bome,  a  deviation  from  tJM  plans  which  the  wlliga  had  ck- 
lineated,  Mr.  Fox  and  hia  party  resigned.  Their  own  can- 
Unatton  not  being  sufficient  to  secure  them  the  directaoa  ti 
public  affairs,  the  whig  party  joined  another,  before  hostile; 
and  from  their  combined  powers,  forced  the  practical  adoptioB 
of  their  maxim  of  roiiiqi;  ^7  ^  confederacy.  Aware  of  tk 
disagreeableness  of  such  a  ministry  to  him  in  whona  the  cos- 
stittttion  vested  the  choice  of  executive  servants,  and  natuallj 
apprehending  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  an  opportaaitj  to 
exert  his  own  free  choice,  Mr.  Fox,  in  framing  hia  biU,  appeuv 
to  have  endeavoured  to  guard  agabst  the  probability  ef  nek 
an  event  The  permanence  of  Mr.  Fox's  connexion  in  ad- 
ministration, would  evidently  be  a  morally  certain  eflfect  of  iw 
bill ;  and,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  aaai|Bed  aa  one  of  its  pria- 

Outeiy      cipal  ol]gecta.    Mr.  Fox's  opponents  illustrated  their  ooocep- 

^Fax.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  schone,  by  comparing  him  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

ur.roz.   j„i^gg   c^^r,  Cataline,  and  other  celebrated  propeeton  «f 
usurpation.    But  an  attentive  conaideration  of  hia  character, 
dispositions  and  habita,  and,  above  all,  hia  uniform  conduct, 
by  no  means  justifies  the  chaige  9f  aoiitoi^f  ambition.    Socbl 
in  private  life,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  courted  aasociatioa  in  poli- 
tics ;  ambitious  of  sway,  he  haa  aought  not  only  to  acquire 
it  bv,  but  to  enjoy  it  with,  a  party.    Besides,  had  he  been  ever 
so  desirous  of  the  solitary  domimon  of  protector  or  dictator,  he 
must  have  known,  that  in  Britain  he  never  could  have  attained 
so  uncontrolled  a  power.    His  sagacity  would  not  have  suffer- 
ed  his  designs  so  very  far  to  outgo  every  probability  of  sac- 
cess.     Confining  the  proposed  schemes  of  this  great  maa 
somewhat  near  the  bounds  of  probable  execution,  the  histonaa 
may  fairly  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  intended,  by  his  India 
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9ill,  to  •eewre  the  contiDiiaiiee  of  power  to  himself,  his  whig  CttAP^t 
c^onfederacy,  and  their  new  allies :  aod  that  the  wMe  series  ot  ^P[[v 
bis  eoodttct  was  a  practical  adopticMi  <^  the  doctrines  of  his  ^■^^^^"^ 
rriend  Mr.  Bnrke,  in  his  <«Thoiights  on  the  Discoftteats^''  ex-»     ^^^ 
MtMtiog  all  <he  beaoties  of  poetrj  aiHl  depth  of  philosoplrf ,  to 
— inister  to  fnrtj  politiGs,  and  appljteg'  the  eneigies  or  his 
^  ^ntos,  tile  stores  of  his  wisdooi,  and  the  fascination  of  hit 
Wncj»  to  show  that  Britain,  disregarding  the  choice  of  tiM 
lcinjg»  or  the  taleots  of  the  sobjeet,  onght  to  be-foremed  hy  a 
wvhig  association.    On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  tfit  one  of  the  Impartial 
42hief  sAgects  of  the  coalition  was,  to  estaUish  the  united  purties  ^f^^ 
in  the  nansgidBient  of  government    It  is  no  Ices  'A^i^i'^  ^oll"  ^ 
that  the  East  India  bill  both  tended,  and  was  designed  to  se*  acheme. 
care  to  the  confederacy  the  continliluice  of  power.    80  far 
impartial  history  most  concur  with  die  opponents  of  the  iU 
lustrious  Fox.    But  the  reasonaUenese  of  the  censure,  and 
even  oblai)uy  which  he  thereby  incurred,  is  much  more  qikes- 
tionable«    That  Mr.  Fos  loved  power  is  veiy  obvious*  and 
acbstrscdy  neither  deserving  of  praise  nor  censure.    There  it  ' 
Uttle  doubt  that  he  was  not  the  minieter  of  the  king's  ^rediiee^' 
tion  and  personal  choice.    The  appointment  of  his  executive 
servants  is  certainly  by  the  constitution  vested  in  his  mi^tjr  t 
bot  variona  cases  Kave  occurred  in  the  history  of  England,  in 
which  it  was  not  only  requiaite,  bat  necessary,  for  the  king,  in 
the  exercise  of  hie  prerogative,  to  sacrifice  private  prepossess 
sions  to  general  soon :  such  an  event  has  happen^  and  alwajrs 
nay  happen  unaer  a  free  constitutioff,  of  which  the  obfcct  is 
the  welmre  of  the  community.    The  court  doctrine  at  this 
time,  that  Afr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  merited  the  severest 
reprobation,  beemam  iittj  wished  to  administer  the  government 
contrary  to  the  incHnation  of  the  king,  is  by  no  means  obviously 
true.    The  unbiassed  historian  must  consider  the  question  on 
the  broad  grounds  of  expediency.    Had  or  had  not  Charleo 
James  Fox,  in  his  parliamentary  and    executorial  conduct^ 
shown  such  intellectual  talents,  eneh  force,  energy,  and  de- 
cision of  mind,  as  would  have  rendered  him  a  momentous  ac- 
cession to  tiie  counsels  of  die  nation,  when  ^e  state  of  afikirs 
rej)uired  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  abilities  which  it  con- 
tained.    Those  who  thought    that  he   had  manifested  such 
tdents    and  qualities,    were,    by  patriotic  duty  bound    to 
support  the  continuance,  or  attempt  the  restoration*  of  hia 
power.     Mr.    Fox,    though    not    thirty-five^   ;f6ars    of    Sj^, 
was    an    old    senator:    for  ten  vears  his  wisdom.  Viewing 
situation  and  conduct,    had    predicted    events  and   results 
with  an  accuracy  almost  prophetic.    His  lessons  as  a  states- 
man, he  had   received    from    moral    attd    political    science, 
thorough  conversancy  with  the  British   constitution,  govern- 
ment,  and   interests,  impressed   more  forcibly  on  his  mind 
by  practical  contemplation  of  the  errors  of  systems,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  plans,  and  the  imbecility  of  execution  followed,  to 
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CHAP,  dieir  fatal  efliM^tt.    nrmUgdrnMnmonO^ md  aqmmi€r.  iati 
^^^^^    caMnets,  had  be  been  muiigter.    WHh  Hie  niarqiiis  of  lU 


^  tii|;liam»  be>  in  four  aeBtha,  had  padded  aad  ^inrnndnsed  i 
^^^  diaDOntented  aad  oppreated  IrMi ;  he  had  prepared  fcr  tea 
Hating  a  rainaus  war;  and  had  prenoted  retreachwiwit  ef  i 
expenditure,  which  was  so  iMirthensome  to  the  iiatioD.  1 
the  coalition  miaistrj  he  had  perserered  in  proieiiiig  acon^ 
eal  regalations,  which  were  so  mach  wanted  ;  mod  bad  heei 
aaccessfall V  to  move  stagnant  commerce.  The  India  b9f,  e^ 
if  admitted  to  be  wroaa  in  its  object  aad  princmle,  jet  «t 
certainly  grand,  comprehensive,  and  efficient  It  thore  m 
error,  it  arose,  not  from  the  defect  of  weakness,  bvt  the  exM 

.  of  stren|;th.  It  dispUfed  a  range  of  svrvej,  a  feitilitj  el 
force  ofiBTentioa,-  a  Mdness  and  decisioii  of  piatt,  an  ops^ 
ness  and  directness  of  execution,  that  stamped  its  aotiisr  <^ 
a  man  of  saUime  genias,wfao  fearlessly  nnfelded  and  palM^ 
ed'bis  conceptions.  The  impartial  nsrrator,  nsiiijg  ffce  bestd 
his  judgment,  most  disapprove  of  the  infrinffemeiit  of  cbi 
ters,^  at  least  till  proof  was  established  that  Bieir  objects  hd 
been  violated,  or  deem  the  new  power  created  greater  thi 
was  either  necessarjr  for  its  purpose,  or  consistent  with  ik 
balance  of  the  constitntion :  bat  mast  acknowledge,  that  M 
territorial  operation  would  have  been  thoronghlj  and  immeii 
atelj  efficacious.  The  perspicoity  of  the  whole*  and  tnjt 
clause,  manifested  the  extent  and  boubds  of  tte  delegatet 
power,  defined  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  and  the  open  reqios- 
sibility  under  which  the  trust  was  to  be  discbai^ged  ;  and  is 
marking  the  line  of  duty,  showed  the  «namdd>le  coDseqoefi- 
ces  of  transgression ;  by  precluding  the  probdNHty  of  unp 
nished  ^uiit,  it  tended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  oppresiM; 
ascertaining^  the  tenure,  and  securinr  the  ridits  of  nropertr, 
it  would  stimulate  industry,  and  render  Britiwi  India  infioitdj 
more  productive  to  the  proprietors  and  nation,  besldea  dtffoai^ 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  natives,  so  long  the  aWects  of  an  is- 
iqoity  which  was  disgracdTol  to  the  British  name.  These  were  tbe 
benefits  which  most  haTs  obviously  resulted  from  die  plan  of  Mr. 
Fox.  The  confiscation  of  charters  could  onl^  be  defended  oa  the 
ground  of  necessity,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  not  evinced  that  necessitj, 
and  was  therefore  precipitate  and  blamaMe  in  propomng  to  prs^ 
ceed  upon  an  assumption,  in  a  case  of  so  high  an  importance  both 
as  to  (Mdicr  and  justice.  But  his  propositions  on  this  iiart  of  tiie 
subfect  did  not  nef)essarily  imply  unfair  intentions.  The  inflih 
ence  which  must  have  accrued  to  tiM  confederacy  mig^t  ban 


1 1  have  been  infonned  by  a  member  of  fiie  party,  dial  aane  verjr  em^ 
nent  senaUns  belonging  to  it,  eapeeially  a  gcntlemaa  who  bat  sace  risen 
to  be  one  of  its  headi^  privately  advised  l£.  Fox  to  leave  the  commercial 
management  to  the  company.  If  that  advice  had  been  followed  the  chief 
ground  of  popular  reproach  would  have  been  prevented,  aai  Ifr.Fox 
ought  have  continued  to  be  mimster. 
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BBMN  Qor  emaaom  m.  »» 

een  formidahle  to  the  eoostittttioD,  bnt  if  it  |woir«d  cm>»  itt  €iu:^. 
langers  must  have  trisen  from  the  legialatori,  the  gitsrdiaiit  ^^^ 
if  our  |»olity,  as  to  these  the  proftosed  oemmissiouen  were  ^^"^^"^^ 
o  be  ameoable.  The  new  influenee  might  lUcreasemiBiste*  ^^ 
ial  msjorities  in  |iarliameat»  but  great  means  of  sveh  an  aa^« 
nentation  must  have  arisen  firom  any  plan  for  takii^  die  tern* 
:orial  possessions  under  the  direction  of  the  British  ^oremment* 
His  East  India  scheme,  both  in  itself  and  in  combination  with 
lis  other,  acts,  and  the  series  of  his  conduct,  displayed  those 
:alents  and  qualities^  which,  when  joined,  place  the  possessor 
n  the  highest  rank  of  statesmen,  and  show  him  fully  compe* 
tent  to  render  to  his  country  the  most  momentous  services.  The 
plan  itself  is  of  a  mixed  character;  and  liable  to  many  strong 
3l>|ections,  yet  the  impartial  examiner  will  net  easily  discover, 
n  the  whole  of  this  scheme,  reasons  to  convince  him,  that  be»  .- 
:ause  Mr.  Fox  ftoposed  this^dan  far-gomrmng  Madia,  U  wa$ 
^feneficiiU  to  the  eauniru  to  HdmriveditfAeeafeeutwud  ffforU 
9f  his  transcendent  okMtiea.  The  historian,  unconnected  with 
party,  and  considering  merely  Ihe  will  and  power  of  individuals 
or  bodies. to  promote  the  public  good,  must  lament  what  truth 
compels  him  to  record,  that  a  personage  equalled  by  so  few  in 
extent  of  capacity  and  force  or  character,  in  fitness  for  benefit* 
ting  the  nation,  during  a  political  life  of  thirty «five  years,  should 
have  been  en|oyed  as  a  minister  by  his  country  only  once  for 
three  months  and  a  Aalf,  and  again  for  seven  months  and.  three 
quarters.  The  situation  of  the  empire  required  the  united  e& 
forts  of  the  greatest  political  abilities,  but  Britain  was  not  de* 
stined  to  possess  the  executorial  exertiona  of  uotb  her  most 
consummate  statesmen. 

By  the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  io  aiir.  Wil- 
new  situation,  about  to  be  ^verned  by  an  administration,  which  li>m  Pitt 
a  -very  powerful  majority  mthe  house  of  commons  thwarted,  g^?^ 
The  new  prime  minister  was  a  young  man  in  the  twenty-fifth  |^  n^^^ 
year  of  his  age,  supported  by  no  family  influence,  or  political  of  the 
confederacjT ;  having  no  adventitious  props;  resting  solely  on  house  of 
his  own  ability;  aided  by  those  whose  admiration  and  Gonfi-^°^<^t 
dence  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  had  secured;  ^ith«^^||^^]^ 
out  any  means  of  extendii^  his  inflaence  and  increasins  the  gee,  his* 
number  of  his  friends,  but  time  to  be  found  in  his  own  head  and  penoiial 
heart.    If  talent^,  integrity,  and  conduct,  could  not  create  a  ee*  tdentsand 
neral  confidence  and  support:,  which  might  oyerbear  a  P^^ticular  ^||JJ[^^» 
combination,  he  must  faiU    The  splenml  fame  of  the  father,  itg^yenti. 
is  true,  had  spread  an  early  lustre  round . the*  sen ;  but  heredi-tioiuaiiL 
tar^  glory  would  have  little  availed  against  such  a  host,  without 
similar  virtues.     Able  indiyiduals  supported  him,  but  against 
so  compact  and  strong  a  phalanx,  little  would,  have  been  their 
weight,  unless  invigorated,  directed,  and  led  by  extraordinary 
taieuts.     The  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  was  very 
great,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  its  being  materially  re- 
duced.   It  was  obvious  that.no  ministry. could  be  of  long  du« 
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Ae  tapport  of  «  hmim  of  fneihitii'i  i   k 


lilj  peittfli'vwiy  that  eitlMr  mmiili^  or  fmAmmmat  HMMt  b 
diMolvod.    The  ooMMmoacoi  of  a  diiooUitMD.  depo»ded  «» 


>393i     P|75V>?o  «iM  pcvvailtii^  ae^tinioat  thrauglioQt  the  uetJM     Mr 


like  has  remarkod  fhst  the  hooae  of  coiuion  osfht  to  be  i 
ocrpreaf  imojf a  of  Me  op iiiiofie  onii  JMkigs  ^  <ho  f'^f^   ^ 
in  the  preient  case  such  a  sjmpothy  esiated  biinreen  i 
ativea  and  coootitiienti,  diaaolatioii  coold  answer  no  i 
a  majority  friendly  to  the  cealitioii  nuiet  be  rebir 
Foai's  part  J  appeared  not  to  entertain  aadgeiDO  hayee  \ 
an  appeal. 

Unpopu.  Haring  endeatnored  to  the  beat  of  aiy  jodment  tn  esUkit 
1^^  the  oondoct  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Ma  anppoHera  aa  it  renlij  mat,  « 
and  iS  ^  necetsar  J,  in  order  to  show  the  eonnenott  of  ewemkm,  to  a- 
coftfitioD.  hihit  tbejnipreeaion  which  it  had  made  on  the  majoritj  of  tk 
people ;  aa  ftat  inpreaaion*  mnch  more  thafi  tile  rM  •  nerki  d 


their  pofioy,  firodnced  their  peramnent  exdnoien  irain  tk 
councila  of'  their  aoeeraign*  A  comprehenaive  hmmpber*  «b 
ahoold  view  the  whole  oondoot  and  dutfacter  of  Mr.  Pox#  oatinile 
exadlence  and  defect,  and  atriko  an  impartial  balance,  after  at- 
lowmg  gfoande  of  censure,  mast  nnooestionably  pereeivie  tinB 
there  remained  aa  immense  sarplas  or  sabject  for  tmnaccttdeai 


admiration.  Bat  perhaps  there  noTer  was  an  omiiieBt  am 
whose  actnns  and  chai^cter,  mwed  in  partial  and  detachei 
liffhts,  coold  lead  «i  observer  to  arosser  miscooceptiim  of  the 
mole.  Both  his  private  and  public  life  were  of  a  mixed  Da> 
tare.  The  moat  sublime  genius,  the  most  simpliMng  nnd  pn> 
Ibund  wisdom,  did  not  prechide  the  indalgence  of  proyenaitm 
and  the  recurrence  of  acts,  diametrically  opposite  to  reaaon  and 
sound  judgment  Ardent  benevolence  and  patriotiam  did  net 
prevent  tlm  (encounj^ement,  bj  both  precept  and  example,  d 
practioea  and  habita  injurious  to  the  individaal,  and»  nccordim 
to  the  extent  of  their  iDflneace,  prqudicial  to  the  public  wef 
fere.  Just  and  honourable  himsdf,  his  amusements  and  relax* 
ations  promoted  vices  tending  to  render  thmr  votariea  unjust 
and  dishooonrabte.  In  everj  part  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Fos 
was  extremely  open ;  if  there  was  ground  of  blame,  it  must 
be  kne^vn,  as  no  endeavseurs  were  used  for  conoealnMnL  His 
supereminent  excellencies  could  be  a|qprehendod  but  veiy 
vaguelj  and  indistinctly,  unless  by  comparatively  few ;  but  bis 
faults  were  obvious  to  the  most  vulgar  examineia.  As  the  nuri* 
titude  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  were  incompetent  to  fona 
a  judgment  of  such  a  man  themselves,  they  took  up  their  opi- 
nions upon  the  report  and  authority  of  others ;  thttie  were  It* 
voorable  or  unfavourable  accordiog  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  their  authors.  Where  his  enemies  were  the  teaclwra  of  tke 
opinioas,  in  partial  views  of  his  conduct,  they  found  plausible 
grounds  of  censure  and  obloquy.  Besides  tlie  foibles  of  his 
private  life,  his  poblic  conduct  afforded  ample  materials  to  ad- 
vocates, who  chose  to  assail  his  reputation.     Fmm  the  time 
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that  the  Amtricali  wan  bjr  the  ioBSes  which  it  jirodiide^^  ami   6UK 
the  burthens  which  it  imposed,  brought  home  to  the  experience    xxia« 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  became  unpopular,  the  most  ardent  ^^^"^"^ 
and  powerful  promoter  of  peace  was  regarded  as  the  patriot    ^^* 
tirho  was  to  extricate  his  country  from  impending  ruin.    Hie 
popularity  became  still  higher,  as  be  procured  a  vote  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  war.  and  expelled  the  obnoxious  minis- 
ters from  the  councils  of  the  king^    Under  the  gotef nndent  joS 
the  whigs,  the  people  expected  the  empire  to  recover  its  an-^ 
cient  splendour,  ana  themselves  their  former  comforts  aud  pros^ 
perity*    The  reforming  and  improving  acts  of  the  Rockbgham 
administration  confirmed  this  opinion.    When  on  the  appoint-^ 
tnent  of  lord  SheHiurne»  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  his  abilities  from 
the  councils  of  his  country,  many  beaan.  to  be  staggered  in 
their   conviction  of  his  patriotism }  but   when  the  coalition 
took  place,  the  gross  and  undlstinguishtngimaltitude  was  satis^ 
iied,  that  a  junction  between  two  parties  and  two  men  former* 
iy  so  hostile,  must  be  bad  and  mischievous  in  itself.    Its  able 
opponents  saw,  that  the  mere  junction  was  neither  good  nor  ill^ 
but  that  the  justness  of  censure  must  depend  on  the  objects 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  confederacy ;  yet  aware,  that 
this  reasoning  was  too  refined  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
multitude,  with  great  skill,  dexterity,  and    eflTect,  ther  re* 
echoed,  '*ihe  monstrous  ineonsisUneff  of  the  coaMtion;^^  and 
when  its  members  came  into  admimstratioB,  impressed  great 
numbers  of  the  people  with  a  belief,  that  a  ministry  so  formed 
must  be  Unprinciplea  and  worthless,  however  able  tfad  power* 
fol.    The  receipt  tax  drawine  hourly  on  their  pockets,  though 
in  so  petty  sums,  teazed  and  fretted  tiieir  minds  already  sore. 
The  East  India  bill,  in  its  objectionable  parts,  the  infringement 
of  charters,  and  the  forcible  interference  in  the  administration 
of  a  mercantile  company's  affinrs,   was  perfectly  intelligible 
to  tiie  most  common  apprehensions ;  shocked  the  ideas  of  a 
trading  people,  and  suggested   probable   cases,  which  by  ob- 
vious analogies  Could  be -brought  home  to  their  own  feenngs; 
whereas  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  British  India  and  its 
native  inhabitants,  much  less  attracted  their  attention,  aflfected 
their  imaginations,  or  iirterested  their  passions.    A  plain  farmer* 
manufacturer,  or  tradesman^  could  easily  conceive  the  hard* 
ship  of  .having  his  affiiirs  soMected  to  trustees  not  chosen  by 
himself,  when  he  knew  or  believed  himself  to  be  solvent,  and 
competent  to  the  administration  of  his  own  concerns;  white 
the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindos- 
tan  were  not  likely  to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  Mr.  Pox's  East  India  Irill,  the  real  or  probable  evils,  Kke 
the  defects  of  his  general  character,  were  manifest  to  a  common 
understanding;  but  its  real  or  probable  benefits,  like  the  ex* 
cellencies  of  bis  general  character,   required  comprehensive 
views,  penetratins  sagacity,  and  great  abilities,  to  estimate 
and  appreciate.    Mr.  Fox  himself,  and  his  supporters,  ardent 
Vol.  L  101 
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liisTon  or  TBS 

Cj!MP>  io  fttrtahg  tktir  gnat  tckeme,  diiii|jk  fii^  ttitioip«i»d»  and,  a 
*j^^'    Uatt,  with  uncommon  iDgonuity  eootroTortod  in  MrllaimeDt,* 
^^^^"^^  the  principal  ofajectioiig  that  were  arged ;  jet  they  aid  not  eaft- 
i7i3w     cieati?  regard  the  tmpreeaion  attde  out  of  parliament  by  these 
oUectumSr  ufttil  it  was  too  late.    Mr.  Fox  tn  thoo  m  in  maoj 
other  measvree,  attendiiig  to  what  was  great  and  ohOBentoi^ 
ovmlooked  various  particulan  which,  thoi^  appnrenti  j  little; 
were  really  important    His  enlightoned  mind  valning'the  litmir 
tore  for  wnich  be  himself  and  manj  of  his  aupportera  and  oosd- 
jotors  were  so  eminently  distinguished*  and  aware  of  the  ioipsr- 
tance  of  the  press  as  a  politicafenghie.  had  secured  the  alM 
contrihutors  to  periodical  pttblications.* 
CiMiet         But  these  efforts  of  gentos  were  not  directed  to  the  objects 
^^*^^  ^  wherein  assistance  was  chieAj  wanted :  they  were  addiwased  tt 
Mr.  Fox.   g^ii^tufg^  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  instead  of  the  great  mus 
of  the  people,  among  whom  an  alarm  against  the  eoalitien  was 
spreading  itself  so  widdy.    The  opposite  .party*  with   mere 
dexterous  skill*  disseminated  writings  which  simplified  aigs- 
ments  or  aHegntions  to  the  eossprehension  of  the  moltitttde,  and 
impresaod  their  fcdings.    In  running  the  race  of  popelarity, 
the  anti-coalitionistsf  h^  skilful  direction  to  the  goal,  sttrpassed 
the  forcible  and  eneigetic  movements  of  die  coauttonists  devia- 
ting from  the  course.    Many  of  the  independent  landholders^' 
merchants,  and  manufiKsturars*  partook  of  the  alarm*  and  tended 
to  increase  it  through  the  nation  ;•  that  great  and  opnient  body* 
the  dissenters*  were*  with  few  exceptions*  inimical  to  the  coali* 
tion*  and  this  their  principal  scheme.    All  those  who  were  pty 
vately  or  domestically  dependent  on  the  king*  attached  to  his 
person*  and  desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes ;  all  who  hy  habit* 
predilection*  or  oflfee*  were  more  connected  wHh  the  ^endonr 
of  the  court  than  the  politics  of  the  cabinet*  were  inimical  t» 
a  party  which  they  conceived  or  Imaw  to  be  disagreeable  to  the 
sovere^^    Bat  the  principal  source  of  popularity  to  the  anti« 
coalition  partv,  was  the  character  of  its  javenile  leader,  whs 
was  conceived  e^oal  to  Mr.  Fox  himself  in  taJratt ;  known  tn 
be  so  much  supenor  in  moral  habits :  free  from  the  imputatioo 
of  vice  or  of  pelftical  inconsistency ;  and  presumed*  from  nia  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  more  likel  v  to  apply  with  undeviatint;  eon- 
stancy  to  poMic  businos^  ana  with  more  ateady  patriotism  to 
seek  the  national  good,  than  a  peraem^  whose  extnordinarr 
abiiitiea  mieht  be  interrupted  or  perverted  bv  his  foiUes  and  pro- 
pensiGes*  the  connexions  and  associates  which  ihese  ganerited« 


<  See  Burke's  speech  on  chartered  riakts.     « 

»  See  Ihenuigsanes  sad  newspspersM  the  time,  and  shothe  Polilicd 
Qeisld. 

3  A  treatise  by  sir  William  Polteney,  veiy  vigorously  written*  wss  pov- 
erfiiUy  efficseious  in  imprcaaingon  the  publics  detestation  of  the  pIsD*  and 
adresdofitsaulhor. 
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RESGIf  or  GEOROE  lU.  SOS- 

rh^  dtaraeter  tnd  htbitt  of  Mr.  PHt  were  much  ttort  fiiiroara-   CKM^. 

>le  to  the  prom6tieti  of  oonf  deoee  among  the  mooied  mea  tbui    ^^^' 

hose  of  hts  opponent,  «Bd  in  his  late  defence  of  chartered  *" 

rights  he  waa  regarded  a$  the  champion  of  mercantile  corpora- 

tiona,  which  enhanced  hie  popularity  among  individaal  capital* 

ists.    There  Was  a  dass  ef  men  distingoished  Imt  the  title  of 

the  king's  fVteiids,  eaanatiag,  aceordine  to  the  wnig  hypothosik, 

from  the  secret  inflaenee  janto,  which  daring  so  great  a  part  of 

the  i^ign  had  been  ^ontcATed  te  exist,  and  to  direct  pahlic  and 

more  ostensihle  politlctans.    To  these  the  Rockin^m  party,- 

which  they  considered  as  a  hostile  phalanx,  was  much  more 

disameable  than  the  band  which,  after  the  death  of  Chatham. 

was  iieaded  by  earls  Temple  and  Shetbome.    Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  mem" 

ber  of  the  Temple  party,  was  mach  more  agreeaUe  to  these 

eourtiem  than  Mr.  Fox,  member  of  the  whig  party.    He  had 

not  joined  the  whigh  admitiistratioif  in  176s,  and  in  t78S  had 

dpoken  and  voted  with  those  that  were  onderstiMd  to  occupy 

I  the  greatest  share  of  royal  fisvonr*    Ptoaalng  and  eng^ng  as 

Mr.  Fox's  manners  are,  yet  his  character  is  tso  open,  and  per* 

haps  too  iineuarded,  fbr  the  reserve  and  caation  indispensible 

at  conrts,  wnene  a  Mrs.  Masham  may  overturn  a  Marlborongh^ 

Mr.  Pitt  resemMiag  Fox  in  the  hi^st  talents  for  the  gneat  poli- 

:  tics  of  the  cabinet,  somewhat  surpassed  him  ih  the  secondary 

I  politics  of  the  cooit    Though  too  independent  and  dignified 

I  for  the  hsUtQal  soppleness  of  a  mere  instrument  of  spietidoor, 

I  yet  JNndent  as  well  as  able,  he  had  the  address  «n^  concealment 

ef  a  skilfal  coartler.    To  tMs  statement  of  comparative  per- 

I  aonal  virtnes,  a  refrospoct  df  tfaeh*  fathers,  allowing  the  just 

merit  to  the  one,  bat  attribating  unproved  demerit  to  the  other, 

,  prsdaced,  with  the  maltitade,  a  grMt  additional  inHnence  in  fa- 

,  voarofMr.  Pitt*    Fivmali  these  causes,  the  tide  of  popular 

rity  ran  so  high  in  favbur  of  the  new  ministers,  as  to  render  an 

appeal  to  the  nation  desirable  to  them  and  hurtful  to  their  ad* 

verssries.    But  such  a  measure  was  not  immediately  practi* 

cable   with  safetv  to  the  country;   supfdies  were   ur^ntly 

wanted  for  the  public  service,  and  could  not  be  deferred  till  thief 

meetiaff  of  a  hew  parliament    The  majority  in  opposition  could 

refuse  the  supplies  in  order  to  retard  dissolution.    The  land  test 

bill  wtt  then  pendihg ;  the  dOtii  of  I>eoember,  the  day  afler 

the  change  of  ministry,  had  been  appointed  (br  the  third  read* 

Ing ;  the  mqoritVi  boweter,  agreed  to  put  off  its  considera^ 

tion.   Otttliesad,tbehottsesatasaco]Mid<tMOHe/lM8totrofeft^ 

mtim:  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Erakine  for  an  address 

to  his  iDSjssty,  to  state  the  alarming  reports  of  a  Speedy  disso^ 


>  The  two  pair  ^pTinUkt  by  Mr.  Horae  Tooke,  with  the  greatest  poll* 
gencjr  «nd  force  con?eijre  thisldnd  of  argument ;  but  in  pmnt  et' joitneasi 
resemble  the  labours  of  an  arbitrator,  who  debiting  one  nde  without  al- 
lowing any^  credit,  and  crediting  the  other  without  charging  any  debit, 
should  publish  the  rera)t  m  an  sward  eihibiting  a  fair  bahmee  of  aceounts. 
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ISBTCUtT  OP  THE 

OHAP.  ltttioB(  Mtntioiiiiig the  territerial  ind  comMmai  alUn  of  the 
^^^'*  India  conpaDj  as  requiiiDg  their  immediate  attentioo  ;  Mai 
^^■^'^^  P>^7*i4;  ^^  majefttj  to  suffer  them  to  {nocoed  on  Ae  importam 
Sr83.  business  recommended  to  them  in  his  speech  from  the  throDc; 
to  hearken  to  ihet  voice  of  his  faithfvl  commons^  and  not  to  the 
secret  advices  of  persons  who  might  have  private  iptenestB  cf 
their  own,  separate  from  the  true  advantsge  of  die  kins  and  hb 
peofrfe.  His  majesty's  answer,  delivered  on  the  Mlh  of  Deoea- 
oer,  admitted  the  uigeacy  of  the  snb|ect  stated  in  their  addfess, 
end  pledged  the  roval  promise,  not  to  interrupt  the  hoaae,rither 
bjr  prorogatimi  or  dissolution.  The  majoiity  was  not  natitlM 
with  this  answer  of  the  king,  which  appeared  to  theoa  tn  nffbcd 
no  certain  prospect  that  his  migesty  would  long  abstain  from  ex- 
erting the  prerogative  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution.  They 
therefore  proceeded  with  precautions  against  this  event  s  by  ii 
ACT  or  PARUAMBiTT,  tho  lords  of  the  treasury  were  empowered 
to  permit,  at  discretion,  the  directors  to  accept  bills  firom  Incfis: 
the  house  of  commons  passed  a  resotefton  to  prohibit  Hie  lonb 
of  the  treasury  from  accepting  any  more  bills  from  India,  till 
the  company  should  prove  to  that  house  that  they  bad  saficieot 
means  (or  their  payments,  after  having  discharge  their  c^oiTeot 
demands,  and  the  debt  due  to  the  public.    The  amount  of  the 

S'ohibition  was,  that  the  house  of  commons  assumed  to  itself 
e  power  of  suspending  an  act  of  parliament  On  the  S6A, 
ITH.  the  house  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  January :  nluring  the  recess. 
each  party  was  employed  in  strengthening  itself,  ami  in  fonoing 
its  political  measures.  When  parliament  was  assembled.  Mr. 
Fox  moved,  that  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  should 
be  resumed.  After  several  subordinate  motions,  a  reoolutiea 
was  proposed,  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  his  migestjr's  do- 
minions, it  was  peculiarly  necessary  there  should  be  an  adrai- 
nistratton  which  had  the  confidence  of  that  house  and  the  pob> 
lie.  In  this  motion  his  majesty's  name  had  been  omitted.  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  order  to  point  out  the  real  spirit  of  the  resolution,  as 
well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  and,  that  not  the  confidence 
of  one  branch,  but  the  whole  legislature  was  requisite  to  mini- 
sters ;  proposed  an  amendment,  substituting,  instead  of  the  w<Hiis 
IBonfidence  of  this  house  and  tk$  puUiCt  **  confidenee  of  the 
^  crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  people  :**  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  the  orisinal  res<4otion  was  passed.  Another  pro- 
position was  immediately  adopted*  to  tne  following  purport: 
**  that  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty'^  councils  had  been  pre- 
**  ceded  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  the  sacred 
**  name  of  the  king  had  been  unconstituttonallr  used  to  aftct 
^  the  deliberations  df  parliament ;  and  that  the  appointments 
^  made  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and  extraor* 
^  dinary,  and  such  as  did  not  engage  the  confidence  of  that 
choose."  This  resolotion  manifestly  referred  to  the  report 
concerning  earl  Temple:  it  occasioned  a  very  warm  debate, 
W.hicl^  coQt^ed  B|ttch  persoiml  invective^  aod  ^peated  pU  the 
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ai^gumeiits  for  and  against  both  pcrtiea :  the  reaoliltiim  was  cai^  SS^/ 
lied  in  the  affirmative.  ^^^  *• 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  the  ma*  ^"^^^^^ ' 
jority  in  favour  of  opposition,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  better  ^^^:*^ 
government  and  management  of  the  affairs  for  the  Bast  India  sn^india 
company*    His  scheme  proposed  the  appointment  of  commis-  biU. 
sioners  by  his  m^esty,  m>m  the  members  of  his  privy-council, 
who  should  be  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
check,  superintend,  and  control,  all  acts,  operations,  and  con- 
cerns, which  related  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  re- 
venues^  of  the  territorial  possessions.    Two  members  of  the 
said  bosrd  should  be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the 
secretary  for  the  home  department;  tlie  board  should  have  ac- 
cess to  all  the  papers  of  the  companj^ ;  and  the  court  of  direc- 
tors should  deliver  to  the  board  copies  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  both  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors :  copies  of  all  des* 
patches  received  from  the  company's  servants  in  India,  and  the 
instnuStions  sent  and  propoeea  to  be  sent  to  India,  relating  to 
the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues  of  the  British  ter- 
ritorial possessions.    The  court'of  directors  should  par  due 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  board,  respecting  civil^  and  mili- 
tary government  and  revenue ;  the  board,  in  a  limited  time» 
were  to  return  the  copies  which  were  received,  with  their  ap- 
probation* or  disapprobation,  of  iht  proceedings  communica- 
ted: or  proposing  amendments  if  they  found  tbm  unsatisfac- 
tory.   The  board  was  fully  to  state  their  reasons,  and  also  their 
farther  instructions,  to  be  sent  to  India  without  delay.    Should 
the  directors  conceive  any  of  the  orders  of  the  board  to  be 
extra-official,  in  not  relating  to  the  civil,  military,  and  financial 
government  of  India,  to  which  the  bill  was  limited,  they  should 
apply,  by  petition,  to  his  majesty  in  council,  concerning  snch 
injunction;  and  the  decision  of  the  council  therepn  should  be 
final  and  conclusive.    The  nomination  of  the  commander  in- 
chief  should  be  vested  in  his  mmes^,  and  that  officer  should 
always  be  second  in  council.    The  kins;  sliould  also  have  the 

Kwer  of  removing  any  govemor-general,  president,  and  mem- 
rs  of  the  councils  of  any  British  settlments  in  India;  all 
vacancies  in  their  offices  should  be  supplied,  subject  to  his  ma- 
jesty's disi4>probation,  that  might  be  repeated  until  one  was 
chosen  whom  he  should  approve.  No  order  or  resolution  of 
any  general  court  of  poprietors  should  have  power  to  revoke 
or  rescind,  or  affect  any  proceeding  of  the  court  of  directors, 
aftei:  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  btve  been  signified  upon  the 
saaie.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India.  A  great  and  leading  difference  between 
this  project  tfhd  the  plan  recently  rejected  ny  the  lords  is,  that 
the  former  left  the  charter  untouched,  and  tM  commercial  con- 
cerns of  this  corporation  of  merchants  under  the  sole  management 
of  the  proprietors  themselves  and  the  directors  of  their  choice. 
The  oompany  Itself  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
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€HAP«  ctorter  not  bdnr  wantoDly  infiringed^  thtt  Aey  m|P|ir#red,*  m 
^^^*  proprietors  aDd  oirectors,  lioth'of  its  prinoipieatid  regnlatioDt. 
^-^^"^'^^^  By  ths  ibnii«r  bill,  the  entire  traosfier  of  the  compeoy's  al&in 
1^^  to  commisttoMrt  aomiaated  in  parliatteiiti  end  the  permaneit 
dnratloh  of  thdr  authority  for  a  tena  of  fear  yeara»  had  ooca- 
eiooed  great  alarm»  as  creatiag;  a  new  power  daageroos  to  the 
Gonatitatioa*  The  object  of  the  pr^eat  bill  was  merely  central. 
In  sepp6rtin|  hie  own  (iropoeitieA,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  hie  hig|k 
admiration  of  that  part  or  Mr.  Fox's  echeme  which  reapected 
the  zemiadarSt  bat  be  diapproved  genetal  ladiscriaMBate  con- 
fiscAtioo.  He  proposed*  therefore^  that  an  irtoinry  riiowld  be 
institoted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  sach  as  nad  been  irrcge- 
larly  and  unjosUy  deprited,  and  that  they  shaald  be  aecared 
]^inst  Tiolence  in  fot«re>  These  last  provisiooa  were  myt  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  he  bad  prepared  for  the  censkteratidB 
of  the  house,  bet  that  fermed  a  part  of  his  gjftneral  ideas  for 
the  reformation  of  India.  Mr.  Fet  argued  againiit  tius  taUl,  as 
inhdeouate  to  the  correction  of  the  enorawos  abaaea  'whidi 
pertradtd  the  administratiott  of  Briiiah  IndoAtati.  The  MU  by 
contiottibg  the  powers  of  the  cOuK  of  directors,  and  randeriii^ 
them  dependent  for  their  existence  apon  the  proprietora,  liad  ne 
tendency  to  eradicate  any  misebief,  or  to  iJbtain  any  Talnable 
improvethent;  the  connexion  betweeti  both  and  their  aerrants 
abroad^  that  had  been  the  Source  of  so  many  evils,  weald  still 
continaOt  The  aovernor-general  was  to  haTO  the  same  powers 
Of  intNraal  reflation  as  before,  and  whJdi  had  produced  so 
lanifold  abuses.    &yt  this  bili  provided  the  reme 


great  ahd*manifold  abuses.  But  this  bili  provided  the  remedy 
of  recall  i  and  of  what  value  Was  this  rsmedy  P  Did  not  all  the 
oflicers  of  state,  whether  political  or  militarv,  depend  ofMMi  the 
governor-general?  Would  they  hot  regard  him  therefiM^  as  one 
in  whipse  official  existence  they  Were  peculiarly  mtereafed  ? 
Would  they  not,  if  he  should  choose  to  be  refracto^,  strengthen 
his  principles  of  ditobedienoe  i  The  govemor-^noral  tnnat  be 
more  than  man  to  withstand  so  potent  a  temptation,  surronnded 
and  fortified  by  a  variety  of  indtvidttals  in  eveiy  department 
of  life,  #ho  owed  their  extstmice  to  Urn ;  if  was  not  the  orders 
of  a  body  of  men,  however  respectable,  that  were  in  a  great 
measure  unconnected  with  the  country  adierein  he  resided,  that 
could  control  his  conduct  Mr.  Pittas  scheme  woald  throw  a 
great  mass  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  It  tend- 
ed (Mr.  Fox  said)  not  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils  which  had 
subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  put  a  period  to  those  baiteri'' 
ties  which  had  stigmatized  and  rendered  infilmousthe  character 
of  Britain  in  the  annals  of  India.  If  adopted,  the  company 
might,  as  in  former  instances,  replenish  their  letters  with  miMral 
precepts,  but  our  eastern  possessions  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost  to  this  country.  To  these  objections  it  waa  replie^  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  had  all  the  efficiency  necessary  to  correct  ahnses. 
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pr^vtfit  ^tir  rQcorrenee.  and  improTe  our  iat^eit  in  India*  ^^^' 
witkont  infringing  tke  rights  of  pnrate  property,  or  creating  H    ^^^' 
new  ipower  in  tlie  enpir«  incenmsteBt  with  the  established  con-  S^*^^^^ 
stitiitien.    AcknowMjging  the  4efeet9  of  the  present  govern-     ^''^ 
anent  of  India»  it  was  int^ded  to  lodge  a  principal  share  of  th^ 
executive  power  where  it  on{|ht  to  he  vested.    It  showed  the  nt- 
moot  tenderness  to  the  privilefes  of  the  company,  and  wonld 
prodnce  that  happy  and  desfrable  nixed  goTernment,  which 
every  friend  to  the  imnionitieg  of  a  great  commercial  associa- 
tion, and  every  supporter  of  our  free  constitution,  would  cheer^ 
fully  welcome.    Though  it  attribated  new  powers  to  the  mo- 
Barchical  branek  of  our  polity*  ret  were  thev  so  circumscribed, 
that  they  could  not,  in  the  hanas  of  the  most  abandoned  prince, 
be   converted  into  instruments  of  mischief  and  <^pres8ion; 
these  ammenta  did  not  avail,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hundre4  is  reject- 
and  fourteen.  ed. 

Meanwhile  addresses  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to  Addremets 
the  sovereign,  to  testify  the  highest  satisftction  at  the  dismission  sguMtthe 
of  the  ceaBtion  ministry,  and  the  appointment  of  the  adminii-  ^^^^ 
stration  headed  bjr  Mr.  Pitt.     The  coalition  party,  the  more^^*'^^' 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  pnblic,  the  more  tney  laboured  to 
retard  an  event  which  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  and' 
sentimeDts  of  their  constituents.    While  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill 
was  pending,  Mr.  Vox  proposed  to  defer  the  second  reading  of 
the  mutiny  bill  until  the  2Sd  of  February,  and  thus  procure  n 
resfnte  for  a  month;  and  the  motion  was  adopted.    It  was  imp 
mediately  followed  by  another,  which  asserted,  that  the  conti* 
nuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  impor* 
tance  and  responsibility,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his 
people.    In  support  of  this  motion,  the  coalition  leaders  did  not  Question 
attempt  to  eataUish  delinquency :  the  arguments  proceeded  from  ^  ^^^ 
an  assumed  principle,  tibat  a  minister  ought  not  to  continue  in  ^^^^^ 
office  without  the  support  of  the  house  of  commons :  this  was  the  oomi 
the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  and  unless  it  was  firmly  founded,  mons  in 
all  the  superstructure  must  fall  to  the  sround.    If  the  position  ^e  dioice 
was  true,  its  truth  was  to  be  ascertained  either  by  positive  law, «  a  muus. 
or  by  general  and  admitted  practice.    By  the  constitution,  the    ^' 
kiog  \Sa  the  power,  as  chief  e^EOcutive  magistrate,  of  choosing 
his  own  officera  (unless  under  specific  disqualifications,  not  im* 
putad  in  the  ease  in  questionjfor  performing  the  several  branch- 
es of  the  eioecqlive  duties.    The  house  of  commons  has  a  right 
to  impeach,  on  the  ground  of  malversation  in  oflBcey  any  of  the 
niuisters ;  but  not  to  prescribe  to  the  king  in  his  choice  of  a  mi- 
nister.   As  the  majonty  of  the  commons  did  not  attempt  to 
jproDs  that  they  possessed  a  constitutional  right  of  dictation  to 
the  arown  respecting  the  choice  of  its  o{lcers,  the  weight  of  their 
avgaments  rested  entirely  on  the  aii^ority  of  the  superior  nnm- 
bmef  commoners.    • 
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CHAF.       It  Bifljr  brproper  to  cftimate  Ae  exact  amoant  cffSbSm  mbAs' 
^^'  ^  litj,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  waa  riijht  or  wrong,  w«e 
^^'""^'''^^  or  onwise  in  government,  to  admit  or  reject  it  aa  a  ntle  of  ca- 
tfJJ^-     duct,  when  unsupported  bj  law  and  precedent     Of  the  eao- 
to^flm^  mons,  two  hundred  and  five  against  a  nundred  and  eigbtj^w, 
the  public  Yoted  that  the  minister  ought  not  to  continue  in  office,  becatse 
arefinrour-he  was  not  trusted  by  the  house  of  commons.     Tbe  house  ^ 
able  to      lords,  on  the  4th  of  February,  took  this  business  into  considcn- 
Mr.  Pitt   ^1^,^ .  i^Q J  the  earl  of  Effin^am  moved  two  resolutioiM ;   ikt 
first  referring  to  the  proposition  of  the  house  of  comonoBSt  pre- 
scribing the  restriction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  frooi  coo- 
senting  to  the  acceptance  of  bills  from  India;  Secondly,  to  the 
▼ote  of  January  the  16th,  against  the  continuance  of  the  pcf- 
sent  ministers  m  office.    His  lordship  proposed,  that  the  heose 
should  resolve,  first,  that  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  tftie 
legislature  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  by  separately  is- 
suming  to  itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary  power,  was  uii* 
constitutional :  secondly,  that  by  the  known  principles  of  thii 
constitution,    the  undoubted  authority  of  appointing   to  the 
sreat  offices  of  executive  government  was  soleiy  veatra  in  the 
king ;  and  that  that  house  had  every  reason  to  place  the  fira- 
est  reliance  in  his  majesty's  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  thb  pre- 
rogative.   The  lords  m  opposition  endeavoured  to  juatify  tlie 
interference  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, founded  on  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  whidi 
the  act  of  parliament  could  not  foresee.    It  was,  they  said,  in- 
tended to  pnevent  the  India  company  from  contracting  enga^ 
ments  for  two  millions  sterling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public, 
their  principal  creditors.    Lord  Thurlow  insisted  tiiat  this  wu 
a  peremptory  order,  which  the  house  of  commons  had  no  right 
to  issue  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  the  land.    If  he  had  been 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  he  would  not  have  obeyed  the  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  wouM  have  refused  compliance 
on  this  plain  principle,  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, formally  passed  by  the  three  states  of  the  realm»  had  the 
Kwer  of  suspending  any  part  of  the  statute  or  the  coknnKm 
v  of  England.    Tne  chief  subject  of  controversy  was  the  se- 
cond   resoTution.      The   supporters  of  Mr.    Pox   deprecated 
the  dissension  which  the  proposed  interference  must  excite  be« 
tween  the  peers  and  commons ;  justified  the  commons  on  the 
ground  of  general  expediencv ;  and  insisted  that  the  house  of 
commons,  by  the  spirit  of  tne  constitution,  had  a  rig^t  to  con- 
trol the  choice  of  a  minister.    The  ministerial  lords,  especially 
the  chancellor,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  right,  and 
challenged  its  asserters  to  establish  it  by  proof.    In  this  attempt 
their  arguments  not  being  satisfactory,  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
to  fifty-three  of  the  peers  voted  for  lord  Effingham's  resolutions 
and  consequent  address.    The  majority  of  the  peers  consisted 
of  ^most  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  kingly  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  servants.    The  majority  of  the  commons,  for 
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rendering  the  exercise  of  that  exectttive  power  dependent  on  OHAP. 
the  arUtrary  will  of  one  branch  of  the  iegi§lature»  was  onlj    ^^^Y- 
aboot  ten  to  nine.    The  nation  in  general  manifested  its  wishes  ^<^^^^^^ 
in  favour  of  the  minister  chosen  bj  the  crown.    Thus,  if  the    ^^^* 
authority  of  opinion  was  to  determine  whether  the  present  mi- 
nister snould  or  should  not  continue  in  office,  (and  the  house 
of  commons  adduced  no  other  argument,)  there  was  on  the  one 
hand  the  opinion  of  a  small  majoritj  of  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  other  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  house  of  peers, 
and  evidently  of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  nation,  and  the 
choice  of  the  king.     While,  however,  there  was  a  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons,  that  majority,  be  it  ever  so  small,  was 
the  house,  and  no  minister  could  retain  his  situation  thwarted 
by  the  house.    The  king,  ministry,  and  public,  saw  that  the 
present  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  aid  not  represent  the 
opinion,  sentiments,  and  wishes  of  their  constituents.    It  was 
resolv^  not  to  succumb  to  dictatorial  mandates  that  could  not 
be  enforced  :  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  18th  of  February,  informed  the 
house  that  the  kin^  had  not,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  commons,  dismissed  his  ministers,  and  that  the  ministers 
had  not  resigned.    Mr.  Fox,  persisting  in  his  assumed  princi- 
ple, contended  that  by  retainmg  the  ministers  after  the  disap 
probation  of  the  house  had  been  signified,  the  crown  had  degra- 
ded the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  lowest  insignifi- 
cance.   Mr.  Pitt  insisted  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  degrade 
the  house  of  commons,  or  to  infringe  any  of  its  rights ;  but 
merely  an  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from  usurping  the  right  of 
another  branch  of  the  legislature.    It  was  apprehended  that  op- 
position, finding  no  other  hopes  of  success,  would  refuse  the  sop- 
plies  :  but  Mr.  Fox,  bold  antl  adventurous  as  he  was,  appears  to 
nave  been  averse  to  a  measure  which  would  throw  the  country 
into  such  disorder. 

While  the  opposite  parties  were  engaged  in  contentions  so  Attempt 
detrimental  to  public  business,  impartial  men  desired  a  coali-  ^^^^ 
tion  which  should  comprehend  die  chief  talents  of  both  sides,  E^^^^ 
and  produce  a  sacrifice  of  private  competition  to  the  publican  to 
welfare :  retain  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  arid  lord  Thurlow  in  efiect  m 
the  councils  of  their  country,  and  join  with  them  the  abilities  of  »^>i>^ 
Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Loughborough;   and  disregarding   ^ther^^^^ 
court  predilections  or  whig  confederacies,  should  choose  for  the  mininerial 
various  offices  men  most  qualified  and  disposed  for  discharging  and  oppo- 
their  respective  duties.    With  this  view  a  considerable  number  ation  par- 
of  independent  gentlemen  met  at  the  St  Alban's  tavern  on  the  ^^1^0^ 
£6th  of  January,  and  drew  up  an  address  recommending  aUj^^^i^ 
union  of  parties*    This  being  signed  by  fifty-three  members  ofpuipose. 
tiie  house  of  commons,  was  presented  by  a  committee  to  the 
duke  of  Portland  and  to  Mr.  Pitt    The  duke  of  Portland  an- 
swered he  should  be  happy  in  obeying  the  commands  of  so 
respectable  a  meeting,  but  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  him 
was  Mr.  Pitt's  continuance  in  office.    Mr.  Pitt  e:ipres8ed  ma 
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readiness  to  oay  attention  to  the  commands  of  so  resipecfiMe  t 
meeting,  ana  co-operate  with  their  wishes  to  form  a  stnmpr 
and  more  eictended  administration,  if  the  same  covki  be  mm 
consistentlj  with  principle  and  honour.  In  the  fiutber  pio- 
gress  of  the  discussion,  the  doke  of  Portland  proposed  as  a 
preliminarj  step,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  resign  m  compbaice 
with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt  d^ 
clared  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  principles  sad  seoth 
roents  to  resign  his  ministerial  capaoitj  in  the  present  or- 
cumstances.  The  doke  of  Portland  proposed  the  ssne  pre- 
liminary repeatedly  in  different  forme,  but  Mr.  PUt  still  de- 
clared it  inadmissible,  and  the  duke  of  Portlaod  insisted  en  it 
as  an  indispensible  step ;  the  negotiation,  therefore^  was  sos- 
pended.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  ezsressed  their  sentiaests  t» 
the  house :  both  appeared  impresseo  with  a  sense  of  the  ben^ 
Cts  that  might  accrue  from  an  united  admiaistratioe,  hat 
neither  would  relinquish  their  respective  principles.  Mr.  ¥«k 
insisted  that  it  was  unconstitutionai  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  hold  hb 
place  after  such  a  tote  of  the  house  of  oomroons;  that  Itev- 
lore  he  must  resign.  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  that  it  was  not  sncoi- 
stitutional,  and  would  not  consent  to  resicn ;  resignation  would 
be  the  rirtual  admission  of  a  control  io  the  house  of  comsMas 
which  he  denied  them  to  possess.  The  redprocsl  csn- 
munications  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and  lir.  Pitt  had 
been  hitherto  carried  on  through  the  committee  «t  the  St. 
Alban^s  tavern.  Still  anxiouslj  earnest  to  compass  the  desired 
union,  these  patriotic  members  proposed  that  hb  grace  umI  the 
minister  should  hare  a  conference ;  and  that  bis  najestr  shoaht 
send  a  message  to  the  duke  desiring  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt 
should  hsTe  an  interview  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  new  ad- 
ministration. A  message  was  accordinglj  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Portland,  intimating  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  bis  grsce 
should  have  a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  par- 
pose  of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide-  baaia,  and  m 
fair  and  equal  terms.    Before  his  grace  wosld  agree  to  the  pni- 

Ksefl  meeting,  he  required  an  explanation  of  the  term  eqoil. 
r.  Pitt  replied  thtt  a  personal  conference  would  best  expUis 
specific  dijects ;  but  the  doke  of  Portland  not  being  aatisied 
with  this  answer,  refused  to  confer,  and  his  refusal  put  an  end 
to  the  negotiation. 

The  address  for  the  removal  of  ministrj  was  presented  to 
the  kin^  on  the  35th  of  Pebruarv.  His  mmesty  in  repl^  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  object  nearest  iris  heart,  that  the  public  af- 
fairs should  be  conducted  by  a  firm,  efficient,  nottcd  and  ex- 
tended administration,  entitled.to  the  confidence  of  his  peopk, 
and  such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  ushap- 
pv  divisions  and  distractions  of  this  country.  He  had  em- 
ployed very  recent  endeavours  to  unite  in  the  public  aerrice, 
on  a  fair  and  equal  footing  those  whose  joint  elforu  he  thou|bt 
the  most  fitted  for  producing  so  happy  an  eiiect :  his  endet* 
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vour*   hid  failed:  be   should  be   happy   to   embiaee  every  ^^^* 
measure  most  conducif  e  to  such  an  object*  but  could  not  per-   ^^^' 
ceive  it  would  be  forwarded  bj  the  dismission  of  his  present  ^^^^^^^ 
mloistefs.    His  niiuesty  observed*  that  no  chaise  or  complaint    ^^^r^', 
wfts  suggested  bj  the. House  against  those  oflBcers  of  the  crown,  ^ 

whoee  removal  thej  solicited.;  that  no  specific  objection  was 
made  to  aoj  one  or  more  of  his  servants ;  that  great  numbers 
of  his  subjects  had  expressed  their  warmest  satisfaction  witli 
the  late  changes  made  in  bis  councils :  in  these  circumstances, 
he  trusted^  his  faithful  commons  would  not  wish  the  essential 
offices  of  the  executive  ffovernment  to  be  vacated,  until  there 
was  a  prospect  that  Uie  desired  plan  of  union  could  be  carried 
into  effect     The  commons  repeated   their  address  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  and  with  still  more  urgent  solicitation  for  the 
removal  of  ministers.    His  nuyestv's  reply  ccmtained  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  same  impoitaot  tendencv  as  his  former; 
and  in. the  same  temperate,  firm,  and  dignified  spirit,  repeated 
the  cogent  and  unanswenibie  aigument;   *<You  reauire  the 
''removal  of  my  ministers,  without  alleging  any  cnai^  of 
*'  delinquency."    Findiag  every  attempt  unavailing  to  induce 
the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  bis  choice  of  servants  highly  ap« 
proved  of  by  his  people,  to  the  mere  will  of  the  coiuition 
party/  unsupported  by  any  constitutional  reasoning,  Mr.  Fox 
proposed  what  he  teraied  a  representation,  but  really  was  a 
remonstrance   to  the    sovereign;   stating  the   privil^s  and 
power  of  the  house,  and  the  ancient  practice  of  withholding 
supplies  until  grievances  were  redressed ;  and  explaining  the 
evils  that  would  accrue  to  the  country,  if  they  exercised  this 
right ;  that  necessity  only  could  justify  its  exertion ;  that  such 
a  necessity,  arising  firom  his  majesty's  advisers,  did  exist;  and 
that  the  measures  originating  with  these  advisers,  were  al- 
together contrary  to  iSt  principles  and  maxims  by  which  the 
illustrious  house  of  Hanover  had  reigned  over  this  free  coun* 
try,  in  such  harmony  with  the  people,  such  prosperity  and 
gbry ;  for  whatever  consequences  might  result  from  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  on   the  house  of  commons  to  assert  its  own 
ri^ts,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  were  responsible.    The  com- 
mination  intimated,  in  this  statement  being  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  one,  opposition  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  con- 
•  tend  for  the  refusal  of  the  supplies.    Their  superiority  had 
been  gradually  decreasing,   and   they   saw  that  if  they  at- 
tempted so  strong  a  measure,  they  would  be  outvoted,  and 
that  the  house  oT  commons  would  at  last  concur  with  the 
majority  of  the  nation.    They  became  more  and  more  sensible 
of  their  great  and  increasing  unpopularity ;   and  from   this 
time,  on    the   9th  of  March,   they   appeared  to   have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  conquered.    The  opposition  leaders  had 
pro|)osed,  as  a  preventive  of  a  dissolution,  to  move  a  short 
iA\itiny  bill ;   tnit  this  design  they  now  relinquished,  and  suf- 
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CHAP,   fered  tire^act  to  dms  for  tiie  usual  tenn ;  and  all  parties  pnpv- 
XXXI.    ^  fo^-n  sfieedy  dkaolation  of  porliametit. 
y^""^^^     Tbiia  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerfal  confederacj 
.IV^     ill  the  bouae  of  commons,  and  the  executive  govemmeot,  sap- 
mT  pttt'ft  P^^^  bj  the  confidence  which  the  nation  rewmed  in  the  talnfts 
tatenttand  uid  eharacter  of  the  prindpal  minister.     The  coalition  par^ 
character  defended  the  ground  which  it  had  assumed,  and  attacked  adaii- 
in  resist-   oistration  With  a  force,  impetoontj,  concert,  and  peraeveranoe, 
ocf feto/  ^^^^  "***•*  '**'®  oterbome  anj  minister,  who  did  not  naite 
^°of  ge-  '^^l^^^*^  to  see  the  means  of  defendmg  a  oonstitatieoal  tenare, 
BiuB  and    Bkill  to  apply  lliem,  and  firmness  to  persist  in  matntaimii^  what 
power,      he  conceived  to  be  r^ht  against  any  comUnation  of  adaeiss- 
Pubfic  etii  ries«    A  minister  less  powerful  in  reasoning,  would  have  yielded 
tunationof  to  allegatioos  so  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so   plaasWy 
^^^^'    supported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of  such   illaatrioBs 
lesdex^     names.    A  minister,  however  endowed  widi  intellectttal  supe- 
riority, anless  also  resolutely  firm,  would  have  rather  coaoeoed 
what  he  knew  to  be  right,  than  maintained  a  contest  with  m 
numerous,  forcible,  and  well  disciplined  a  host,  though  he  knew 
them  to  be  wrona.    Without  a  third  advantage,  a  htg^  degree 
of  estimation  with  the  public,  success  might  have  been  vncer- 
tain.    On  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  consummate  afaili^, 
intrepid  boldness,  fortified  by  a  special  confederacy.  Od  the  side 
of  Mr.  Pitt  there  were  consummate  ability  and  firmness,  and 
unquestioned  character,  which  was  fortified  by  no  special  coo- 
bination,  but  increased,  extended,  and  enlar||ed  ^t  general 
connexion  which  wisdom,  virtue,  and  appropriate  fame  rarely 
fail  to  attach  to  a  senator  or  statesman  among  an  informed,  dis- 
tinguishing, and  free  people.     Mr.  Fox,  thou^  transcendeBt 
in  genius,  sought  power  by  means  which,  dunng  the  two  m- 
ceding  reigns,  had  exalted  several  ministers  of  no  geaios.    Mr. 
Pitt  secured  public  confidence,  and  acquired  power  by  penteail 
qualities.      But  every  impartial   well-wisher  to  his   conntliy, 
while  he  rejoices  that  Britain  acquired  the  executorial  services 
of  a  Pitt,  must  no  less  regret  that  she  lost  the  execatorial  serri- 
ces  of  a  Fox* 

While  the  chief  attention  of  parliament  had  been  occupied 

'   by  these  momentous  subjects,  several  matters  of  subordinate 

importance  were  transacted.    The  receipt  tax,  meritorious  u 

a  financial  measure,  and  productive  without  being  hurthoisoroe, 

was,  notwithstanding,  very  unpopular ;  and  a  motion  was  made 

for  its  repeal.    Several  substitutes  were  proposed ;  and  .among 

the  rest,  sir  Cecil  Wray  moved  a  tax  on  maid  8erva$Us,  which 

produced  laudable  strictures  rather  than  any  serious  ooasiden- 

The  long  ^^^'    "^^  receipt  tax  was  continued,  and  new  penalties  were 

decUies    annexed  to  enforce  the  imposts.    A  committee  was  appmnted 

hit  inten-  for  inquiring  into  illicit  practices  to  defraud  the  revenue ;  and 

SS^th  C**"**^?^®*"  Atkinson,  esq.  having  been  convicted  of  peijorj, 

«^»?of  ^  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons.    Previous  to  die  dissohi- 

faispeo-     ^>®A  ^^  parliament,  his  majesty  judged  it  expedient,  ia  the  par- 

plo. 
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Scalar  drcnniBtaiices  of  the  case*  to  announce  hh  intention  of  CHAF> 
recurring  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  reasons  in  which  ^^^ 
that  intention  was  founded.  His  speech,  as  compressing  the  ^"^^^^ 
sentiments,  opinions,  objects,  and  motiTOS  of  our  sovereign,  re-  ^^'^^ 
spectinf  the  momentous  subjects  of  the  narrative  ju^t  wshed, 
is  highly  deserving  of  full  citation :  it  was  to  the  fbllowiii^  ef- 
fect :  **  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  on  a  full  coiisidenition  ot  the 
**  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
**  stances  which  have  produced  it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an  end 
**  to  this  session  of  parliament  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
**  the  constitution  and  to  the  country,  in  such  a  situation,  to 
**  recur  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by 
**  calling  a  new  parliament.  I  trust  that  this  means  wul  tend 
^  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  unhappy  divisions 
^  and  distractions  which  have  lately  subsisted ;  and  that}  the 
*'  various  important  objects  which  will  reauire  consideration, 
^  may  be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  interruption, 
^'  an jl  with  happier  effect  I  can  have  no  other  otgect,  but  to 
'*  preserve  the  true  principles  of  our  free  and  happy  constitn- 
'*  tion,  and  to  employ  the  powers  intrusted  to  me  by  law  for  the 
"  only  end  for  whicn  they  were  given,  to  the  good  of  my  peo- 
<*  pie."  On  the  24th  of  March,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
the  next  evening  it  was  dissolvea  by  proclamation. 

Thus  ended,  in  its  fourth  year,  a  parliament,  than  which  few  Dinolu* 
assemblies  either  witnessed  more  changes  in  the  executive  ad-  ^^^ 
ministration,  or  exhibited  a  greater  change  of  political  charac-  and  cha. 
ter.  The  members  had  been  elected  at  a  session  when  the  re-  !!^'  ^ 
cent  disturbances  of  1780  repressed  the  spirit  of  opposition  to^^^ 
ffovemment,  from  the  apprehension,  that  if  suffered  to  prevail, 
it  might  generate  a  discontent,  eventually  productive  of  similar 
outrages :  and  at  a  time  when  the  sanguine  hopes  from  unusual 
success  obliterated  former  miscarriages.  Disappointed  expecta- 
tions soon  revived  dissatisfaction,  and  the  parliament  which 
had  been  most  devoted  to  lord  North,  became  eager  and  active 
to  drive  him  from  his  ministerial  situation.  The  administration 
of  lord  North  had  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  set 
of  men,  from  whom  many  of  their  countrymen  expected  the 
nation  would  derive  signal  benefit;  but  these  hopes  were 
overturned  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  raised :  the  untimely 
•death  of  lord  Rockingham,  and  the  unhappy  misunderstand- 
ings that  succeeded,  speedily  demolished  the  fabric.  The  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Shelburne  passed  almost  entirely  during  the 
recess  of  parliament.  It  fell  unfortunately  to  his  lot  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  30th  of  January  1783.  Upon  the  assembling  of 
parliament,  this  measure  was  me  first  object  of  their  delibera- 
tions, and  was  judged  to  deserve  a  strong  and  severe  censure. 
Those  who  had  been  most  hostile  at  the  commencement  of  par- 
liament, now  became  most  closely  united.  The  professed  friends 
of  prerogative,  and  professed  champions  of  the  people,  formed 
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0IIAP.  %  c«iIltioo«  wUch»  iQ  the  third  teatioa  of  pariUneat  establisi 
(>XX|«  ihe  foarih  ninittnr.  Ab  imputed  puriuit  of  perpetual  domini 
Vf^P'^^^  in  ei(l»t  neiitht,  drove  this  pertj  from  power ;  end  an  earl j 
r'^Jf^  riod  of  the  foertb  seuion  aaw  a  fifth  ministry.  Half  of  the  foa 
year  was  not  passed  when  thb  boC  ▼  was  dissolved.  Havins 
gnu  with  the  most  obseqnioiis  asae  t  to  every  requisition  of  i 
Bisters,  it  ended  with  qaestioning  the  most  necessary  pnerq 
tives  of  the  crown.  Its  character  being  stamped  by  its  ancc 
sive  loaders,  for  two  sessions  it  ejLhibitM  the  dexterous  but  te 
porary  eipedients,  the  indecisive  policy  and  indulgent  profusi 
9t  lord  North.  In  its  third  year,  before  the  two  paities  w< 
fully  cemented  and  ability  assumed  its  native  snpenority,  it  d 
played  a  mixture  of  temporizing  and  decisive  politita.  In  i 
roorth  year,  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Fox  being  now  established,  i 
measures  bore  the  stamp  of  the  eneigy,  promptness*  decisk 
and  adventurous  boldness  of  that  eminent  statesman. 
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